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PREFACE. 


A man born on the banks of one of the noblest and most fruit 
ful rivers in America, and whose best days have been spent in 
gardens and orchards, may perhaps be pardoned for talking 
about fruit-trees. 

Indeed the subject deserves not a few, but many words. “Fine 
fruit is the flower of commodities.” It is the most perfect union 
of the useful and the beautiful that the earth knows. Trees 
full of soft foliage; blossoms fresh with spring beauty; and, 
finally,—fruit, rich, bloom-dusted, melting, and luscious—such 
are the treasures of the orchard and the garden, temptingly 
offered to every landholder in this bright and sunny, though 
temperate climate. 

“Tf a man,” says an acute essayist, “should send for me to 
come a hundred miles to visit him, and should set before me a 
basket of fine summer fruit, I should think there was some pro- 
purtion between the labour and the reward.” 

I must add a counterpart to this. He who owns a rood of 
proper land in this country, and, in the face of all the pomonal 
riches of the day, only raises crabs and choke-pears, deserves 
to lose the respect of all sensible men. The classical antiqua- 
rian must pardon one for doubting if, amid all the wonderful 
beauty of the golden age, there was anything to equal our deli- 
cious modern fruits—our honeyed Seckels, and Beurrés, our melt- 
ing Rareripes. At any rate, the science of modern horticulture 
has restored almost everything that can be desired to give a 
paradisiacal richness to our fruit-gardens. Yet there are many 
in utter ignorance of most of these fruits, who seem to live 
under some ban of expulsion from all the fair and goodly pro- 
ductions of the garden. 

Happily, the number is every day lessening. America is a 
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young orchard, but when the planting of fruit-trees in one of the 
newest States numbers nearly a quarter of a million in a single 
year; when there are more peaches exposed in the markets of 
New York, annually, than are raised in all France; when Ame- 
rican cpples, in large quantities, command double prices in Eu- 
ropean markets; there is little need for entering into any praises 
of this soil and climate generally, regarding the culture of fruit. 
In one part or another of the Union every man may, literally, sit 
under his own vine and fig tree. 

It is fortunate for an author, in this practical age, when his 
subject requires no explanation to show its downright and direct 
usefulness. When I say J heartily desire that every man should 
cultivate an orchard, or at least a tree, of good fruit, it is not 
necessary that I should point out how much both himself and 
the public will be, in every sense, the gainers. Otherwise 
I might be obliged to repeat the advice of Dr. Johnson to one 
of his friends. “If possible,” said he, “have a good orchard, 
I know a clergyman of’ small income who brought up a 
family very reputably, which he chiefly fed on apple dump- 
lings.” (!) 

The first object, then, of this work is to increase the taste for 
the planting and cultivation of fruit-trees. The second one is te 
furnish a manual for those who, already more or less informed 
upon the subject, desire some work of reference to guide them 
in the operations of culture, and in the selection of varieties. 

If it were only necessary for me to present for the acceptance 
of my readers a choice garland of fruit, comprising the few sorts 
that I esteem of the most priceless value, the space and time to 
be occupied would be very brief. 

But this would only imperfectly answer the demand that is 
at present made by our cultivators. The country abounds with 
collections of all the finest foreign varieties; our own soil has 
produced many native sorts of the highest merit; and from all 
these, kinds may be selected which are highly valuable for every 
part of the country. But opinions differ much as to the merits 
of some sorts. Those which succeed perf2ctly in one section, 
are sometimes ill-adapted to another. And, finally, one needs 
some accurate description to know when a variety comes into 
bearing, if its fruit is genuine, or even to identify an indifferent 
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kind, m order to avoid procuring it again. Hence the number 
of varieties of fruit that are admitted here. Little by little I 
have summoned them into my pleasant and quiet court, tested 
them .as far as possible, and endeavoured to pass the most 
impartial judgment upon them. The verdicts will be found in 
the following pages. i 

From this great accumulation of names, Pomology has be- 
come an embarrassing study, and those of our readers who 
are large collectors will best understand the difficulty—nay, the 
impossibility of making a work like this perfect. 

‘Towards settling this chaos in nomenclature, the exertions of 
the Horticultural Society of London have been steadily directed 
for the last twenty years. That greatest of experimental gardens 
contains, or has contained, nearly all the varieties of fruit, from 
all parts of the world, possessing the least celebrity. The vast 
confusion of names, dozens sometimes meaning the same varie- 
ty, has been by careful comparison reduced to something like 
real order. The relative merit of the kinds has been proved 
and published. In short, the horticultural world owes this So- 
ciety a heavy debt of gratitude for these labours, and to the 
science and accuracy of Mr. Robert Thompson, the head of its 
fruit-department, horticulturists here will gladly join me in bear- 
ing the fullest testimony. 

To give additional value to these results, I have adopted in 
nearly all cases, for fruits known abroad, the nomenclature of 
the London Horticultural Society. By this means I hope to 
render universal on this side of the Atlantic the same standard 
names, so that the difficulty and confusion which have always 
more or less surrounded this part of the subject may be hereafter 
avoided. 

_ These foreign fruits have now been nearly all proved in 
this country, and remarks on their value in this climate, de- 
duced from actual experience, are here given to the public. To 
our native and local fruits especial care has also been devoted. 
Not only have most of the noted sorts been proved in the gar- 
dens here, but I have had specimens before me for comparison, the 
growth of no less than fourteen of the different States. There 
are still many sorts, nominally fine, which remain to be collect- 
ed, compared, and proved; some of which will undoubtedly de- 
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serve a place in future editions. To the kindness of pcmolo 
gists in various sections of the country I must trust for the 
detection of errors in the present volume, and for information of 
really valuable new varieties.* 

Of the descriptions of fruit, some explanation may be neces- 
sary. First, is given the standard name in capitals, fol- 
lowed by the authorities—that is, the names of authors who 
have previously given an account of it by this title. Below 
this are placed, in smaller type, the various synonymes, or lo- 
cal names, by which the same fruit is known in various coun- 
tries or parts of the country. Thus, on page 429, is the fol- 
lowing : 


Fiemiso Beauty. Lind. Thomp. 


Belle de Flandres. Poire Davy. 
Bosch Nouvelle. Impératrice de France, 
Bosch, Fondant Du Bois. 
Bosc Sire. Boschpeer. 

Beurre Spence (erroneously). 


_ By this is signified, first, that Fimmisn Bzavury is the 
standard name of the pear; secondly, that it has been previ- 
ously described by Lindley and Thompson; thirdly, that the 
others—synonymes—are various local names by which the 
Flemish Beanty is also known in various places ; and, lastly, that 
by the latter name—Beurre Spence—it is encorrectly known 
in some collections, this name belonging to another distinct 
pear. 

It is at once apparent that one of the chief points of value of a 
book like this, lies in the accuracy with which these synonymous 
names are given—since a person might, in looking over different 
catalogues issued here and abroad, suppose that all ten of the 
above are different varieties—when they are really all different 
names for a single pear. In this record of synonymes, I have 
therefore availed myself of the valuable experience of the Lon- 


* Tt is well to remark that many of the so-called new varieties, especially 
from the West, prove to be old and well-known kinds, slightly altered in 
appearance by new soil and different climate. A new variety must possess 
very superior qualities to entitle it to regard, now that we have so many 
fine fruits in our collections. 
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don Horticultural Society, and added all the additional in. 
formation in my own possession. 

Many of the more important varieties of fruit are shown in 
outline, J have chosen this method as likely to give the most 
correct idea of the form of a fruit, and because I believe that 
the mere outline of a fruit, like a profile of the human face, will 
often be found more characteristic than a highly finished portrait 
in colour. The outlines have been nearly all traced directly 
from fruits grown here. They are from specimens mostly 
below the average size. It has been the custom to choose the 
largest and finest fruits for illustration—a practice very likely 
to mislead. I believe the general character is better ex- 
pressed by specimens of medium size, or rather below it. 

It only remains for me to present my acknowledgments to the 
numerous gentlemen, in various parts of the country, who have 
kindly furnished information necessary to the completion of the 
work. The names of many are given in the body of the vol- 
ume. But to the following I must especially tender my thanks, 
for notes of their experience, or for specimens of fruits to solve 
existing doubts. 

Ih Massachusetts, to Messrs. M. P. Wilder, S. G. Per- 
kins, J. P. Cushing, B. V. French, 8. Downer, and C. M. Ho- 
vey, of Boston; John C. Lee, J. M. Ives, the late Robert Man- 
ning and his son R. Manning, of Salem; and Otis Johnson, of 
Lynn. — 

In Connecticut, to Dr. E. W. Bull, of Hartford; Mr. S. Ly- 
man, of Manchester; and the Rev. H. S. Ramsdell, of Thomp- 
son. 

In New York, to Messrs. David Thomas, of Aurora; J. J. 
Thomas, of Macedon; Luther Tucker, and Isaac Denniston, of 
Albany; Alexander Walsh, of Lansingburgh; T. H. Hyatt, 
of Rochester: R. L. Pell, of Pelham; C. Downing, of New- 
burgh; and Wm. H. Aspinwall, of Staten Island. 

In Ohio, to Professor Kirtland, of Cleveland; Dr. Hildreth, of 
Marietta; and Messrs. N. Longworth, C. W. Elliott, and A. H. 
Ernst, of Cincinnati. 

In Indiana, to the Rev. H. W. Beecher, of Indianapolis. In 
New Jersey, to Messrs. Thomas Hancock, of Burlington, and J 
W. Hayes, of Newark. In Pennsylvania, to Mr. Frederick 

* 
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Brown, and Col. Carr, of Philadelphia. In Maryland, to Lloyd 
N. Rogers, Esq., of Baltimore. In Georgia, to James Camak 
Esq., of Athens. 

A J. D. 


HicHitanp GARDENS, 
Hewburgh, N. ¥., May, 1545. 


PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 


In preparing this revised and corrected edition of the “ Fruita 
and Fruit Trees of America,” no alteration has been made in 
the general principles of cultivation and propagation, and but 
little in the descriptions of those varieties that are retained ; but 
some, after repeated trial, having proved unworthy of general 
cultivation, have been reduced and put in a class of inferior 
sorts; some of which, however, have advocates, and succeed in 
particular soils and localities. 

Many new ones of “very good” and “best” quality have 
been added; some well proved, and others partially so, requir- 
ing more time to give their true merits; some giving promise 
of excellence, others may prove, when fully tested, but of in- 
ferior value. 

Something has been done towards ascertaining synonymes 
and identifying disputed varieties, and great numbers of speci- 
mens compared from various sources; but it requires much 
time and long-continued examinations to accomplish even a 
little by private individuals, where there is so much confusion 
as now exists. Order and accuracy can only be arrived at 
when the different varieties are well grown in the same soil 
and locality, which could only be realized in an experimental 
garden on a large scale. 

To the many persons in various parts of the country whe 
have kindly furnished notes and specimens of numerous fruits, 
we tender our acknowledgments. 

In Massachusetts, to John Milton Earl, Samuel Colton, 
George A. Chamberlain, and George Jacques, Worcester ; J. 
C. Stone, Shrewsbury; F. Burr, Hingham; Asa Clement, 
Lowell; Willis P. Sargent, West Amesbury; O. V. Hills, 
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Leominster; Dr. L. W. Puffer, North Bridgewater ; Joel Knapp 
Sutton ; and Joseph Merrill, Danversport. 

In Connecticut, to S. D. Pardee and Prof. Eli Ives, New 
Haven; Sheldon Moore, Kensington ; George Seymour, Nor 
walk; G. W. Gager, Sharon, and P. 8. Beers, Southville. 

In Vermont, to Chauncey Goodrich and Rev. John Wheeler, 
Burlington; J. M. Ketchum, Brandon; G. W. Harman, Ben- 
nington; Buel Landon, Grand Isle, and Albert Bresee, Hub- 
bardton. 

In New York, to Dr. James Fountain, Jefferson Valley ; 
S. P. Carpenter, New Rochelle; William R. Prince, Flushing ; 
Dr. C. W. Grant, A. Saul, Newburgh ; J. G. Sickles, Stuyvesant ; 
Elisha Dorr and Prof. James Hall, Albany; J. W. Bailey, 
Plattsburgh ; J. Battey, Keeseville; J. C. Hastings, Clinton ; 
Matthew Mackie, Clyde; Isaac Hildreth, Watkins ; T. C. 
Maxwell and Brothers, and W. T. & E. Smith, Geneva; Ell- 
wanger & Barry, H. E. Hooker, A. Frost & Co. and James 
H. Watts, Rochester; J. B. Eaton, Buffalo. 

In New Jersey, to Louis E. Berckmans, Plainfield; William 
Reid, Elizabethtown ; James McLean, Roadstown. 

In Pennsylvania, to Dr. W. D. Brinckle, Philadelphia; Chas. 
Kessler and Daniel B. Lorah, Reading; Dr. J. K. Eshleman 
and Jonathan Baldwin, Downingtown; Thomas Harvey, Jen- 
nerville ; Wm. G. Waring, Boalsburg ; Samuel Miller, Leba- 
non; David Miller, Jun, Cumberland ; D. H. Wakefield, 
Brownsville; Josiah Hoopes, Westchester. 7 

In Ohio, to Robert Buchanan, Cincinnati; D. C. Richmond, 
Sandusky ; A. Thompson, Delaware; M. B. Batcham, Colum- 
bus, and N. L. Wood, Smithfield. 

In Illinois, to Dr. J. A. Kennicott, West Northfield; F. K. 
Phenix and C. R. Overman, Bloomington; Arthur Bryant, 
Princeton; Tyler McWhorter, Pomeroy. 

In Indiana, to Reuben Regan, Nicholsonville ; John C. Teas, 
Raysville; Wm. H. Loomis, Fort Wayne. 

In Maine, to S. L. Goodall, Saco. In New Hampshire, to 
Robert Wilson, Keene; and Nathan Norton, Greenland. In 
Canada West, to James Dougall, Windsor; and William H. 
Read, Port Dalhousie. In Michigan, to T. T. Lyon, Plymouth: 
Dr. D. K. Underwood, Adrian. In Iowa, to Henry Avery 
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Burlington. In Delaware, to Edward Tutnall, Wilmington, 
In Virginia, to H. R. Roby, Fredericksburgh. In North Caro- 
lina, to G. W. Johnson, Milton. In Kentucky, to J. S. Downer, 
Elkton; and S. J. Leavell, Trenton. In Missouri, to George 
Hussman, Herrman. In Washington, to John Saul. 

In Georgia, to William N. White and Dr. M. A. Ward, 
Athens; Richard C. Peters and Wm. H. Thurmond, Atlanta, 
and J. Van Beuren, Clarksville. 
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Arboretum Britannicum, or the Trees and Shrubs of Britain, pictorially 
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by J. C. Loudon. London, 1845, 8 vols, 8vo. 

Annales de la Société d'Horticulture de Paris—Paris. In monthly Nos, 
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Chaptal. Chemistry applied to Agriculture. By John Anthony Chaptal 
American ed., 12mo. Boston, 1835. 
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12mo. 
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man. Boston, 8vo. 1840-41. 

Dom. Gard. The Domestic Gardener’s Manual. By John Towers. Lon 
don, 1839, 8vo. 

Dohamel. Traité ¢ ‘des Arbres Fruitiers, par M. Duhamel Dumonceau. Paris, 
1768, 2 vols. 4to. 

Cultivator. The Cultivator, a monthly journal of Agriculture, &c., Edited 
by Luther Tucker. Albany, continued to the present time, 8vo. 

Diel. Versuch einer Systematischen Beschreibung in Deutschland vor- 
handener Kernobstsorten. Von Dr. Aug. Freidr. Ad. Diel. 12mo. 
24 vols. 1799—1825. 

De Candolle. Physiologie Végétale, ou Exposition des Forces et des Fone- 
tions vitales des Végétaux. Par A. P. De Candolle. Paris, 1832, 
8 vols. 8vo. 

———. Prodromus Systematis Naturalis Vegetabilis. Paris, 1818— 
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Par D’Albret. Paris, 1840 8vo. 
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present time. 

Hoare. A Practical Treatise on the cultivation of the Grape Vine on 
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Hayward. The Science of Horticulture. By Joseph Hayward. London. 
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F, Johnston. American ed. New York, 12mo, 2 vols. 1842. 

Jard. Fruit. Le Jardin Fruitier, par Louis Noisette, 2 ed. Paris, 1839, 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Knight. Various articles in the London Horticultural Transactions. By 
Thomas Andrew Knight, its late President. 

Knoop. Pomologie, ou description des Arbres Fruitiers. Par Joh. Herm, 
Knoop. Amsterdam, 1771, Fol. 

Ken. The New American Orchardist. By William Kenrick, Boston, 
1844. 

Kollar. A Treatise on Insects injurious to Gardeners, Foresters and 
Farmers. By Vincent Kollar, Notes by Westwood. London, 
1840, 12mo. 

Langley. Pomona, or the Fruit Garden Illustrated. By Batty Langley, 
London, 1729, Folio. : 

Loudon. An Encyclopedia of Gardening. By J. C. Loudon. London, 

1835, 1 thick vol. 8vo. 

An Encyclopedia of Plants. By the same. London, 1836, 1 
thick vol. 8vo. 

-——.-. An Encyclopedia of Agriculture. By the same. London, 1831, 

1 thick vol. 8vo. 

Hortus Britannicus. A Catalogue of all the plants in Britain, 
by the same. London, 8vo. 

The Suburban Horticulturist, by the same. London, 1842, 8vo 

. The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion. By the same 

London, 1838, 1842, 8vo. 

Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum. By the same. 8 vol 
London, 1838, 8vo. 
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Lindley. London, 1831, 8vo. 
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FRUITS AND FRUIT TREES 


CHAPTER I. 
THE PRODUCTION OF NEW VARIETIES OF FRUIT. 


Iv our survey of the culture of fruits let us begin at the be- 
ginning. Gradual amelioration, and the skilful practice of the 
cultivator, have so filled our orchards and gardens with good 
fruits, that it is necessary now to cast a look back at the types 
from which these delicious products have sprung. 

In the tropical zone, amid the surprising luxuriance of vege- 
tation of that great natural hothouse, nature offers to man, almost 
without care, the most refreshing, ‘the most delicious, and the 
most nutritive fruits. The Plantain and Banana, excellent 
either raw or cooked, bearing all the year, and producing upon 
a rood of ground the sustenance of a family ; the eleeel ner 
Guava and Sapodilla; the nutritious Bread-fruit; such are the 
natural fruit trees of those glowing climates. Indolently 
seated under their shade, and finding a refreshing coolness both 
from their ever-verdant canopy of leaves, and their juicy fruits, 
it is not here that we must look for the patient and skilful cul- 
tivator. 

But, in the temperate climates, ‘nature wears a harsher and 
sterner aspect. Plains bounded by rocky hills, visited not only 
by genial warmth and sunshine, but by cold winds and seasons 
of ice and snow; these are accompanied by sturdy forests, 
whose outskirts are sprinkled with crabs and wild cherries, and 
festooned with the clambering branches of the wild grape. 
These native fruits, which at first offer so little to the eye, or 
the palate, are nevertheless the types of our garden varieties, 
Destined in these climates to a perpetual struggle with nature, 
it is here that we find man ameliorating and transforming her. 

Transplanted into a warmer aspect, stimulated by a richer 
soil, reared from selected seeds, carefully pruned, sheltered and 
watched, by slow degrees the sour and bitter crab expands into 
a Golden Pippin, the wild pear loses its thorns and becomes a 
Bergamotte or a Beurré, the Almond is deprived of its bitterness, 
and the dry and flavorless Peach is at length a tempting and 
delicious fruit. It is thus only in the face of obstacles, in a 
climate where nature is not prodigal of perfections, ara in the 
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midst of thorns and sloes, that MAN THE GARDENER arises and 
forces nature to yield to his art. 

These improved sorts of fruit which man every where causes 
to share his civilization, bear, almost equally with himself, the 
impress of an existence removed from the natural state. When 
reared from seeds they always show a tendency to return to a 
wilder form, and it seems only chance when a new seedling is 
equal to, or surpasses its parent. Removed from their natural 
form, these artificially created sorts are also much more liable to 
‘liseases and to decay. From these facts arises the fruit-garden, 
with its various processes of grafting, budding and other means 
of continuing the sort; with also its sheltered aspects, warm bor- 
ders, deeper soils, and all its various refinements of art and culture. 

In the whole range of cares and pleasures belonging to the 
garden, there is nothing more truly interesting than the produc- 
tion of new varieties of fruit. It is not, indeed, by sowing the 
seeds that the lover of good fruit usually undertakes to stock his 
garden and orchard with fine fruit trees. Raising new varieties 
is always a slow, and, as generally understood, a most uncertain 
mode of bringing about this result. The novice plants and care- 
fully watches his hundred seedling pippins, to find at last, per- 
haps, ninety-nine worthless or indifferent apples. It appears to 
him a lottery, in which there are too many blanks to the prizes. 
He, therefore, wisely resorts to the more certain mode of 
grafting from well known and esteemed sorts. 

Notwithstanding this, every year, under the influences of gar- 
den culture, and often without our design, we find our fruit 
trees reproducing themselves; and occasionally, there springs 
up a new and delicious sort, whose merits tempt us to fresh trials 
after perfection. 

To a man who is curious in fruit, the pomologist who views 
with a more than common eye, the crimson cheek of a peach, the 
delicate bloom of a plum, or understands the epithets, rich, melt- 
ing, buttery, as applied to a pear, nothing in the circle of culture 
can give more lively and unmixed pleasure, than thus to pro- 
duce and to create—for it is a sort of creation—an entirely new 
sort, which he believes will prove handsomer and better than any 
thing that has gone before. And still more, as varieties which 
originate in a certain soil and climate, are found best adapted to 
i}.at locality, the production of new sorts of fruit, of high merit, 
may be looked on as a most valuable, as well as interesting 
result. 

Besides this, all the fine new fruits, which, of late, figure so 
conspicuously in the catalogues of the nurseries and fruit gar- 
dens, have not been originated at random and by chance efforts. 
Some of the most distinguished pomologists have devoted years 
to the subject of the improvement of fruit trees by seeds, and 
have attained if not certain results, at least some general 
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laws, which greatly assist us in this process of amelioration. 
Let us therefore examine the subject a little more in detail. 

In the wild state, every genus of trees consists of one or more 
species, or strongly marked individual sorts; as, for example, the 
white birch and the black birch; or, to confine ourselves more 
strictly to the matter in hand, the different species of cherry, 
the wild or bird cherry, the sour cherry, the mazzard cherry, 
&c. These species, in their natural state, exactly reproduce 
themselves ; to use a common phrase, they “come the same” 
from seed. This they have done for centuries, and doubtless 
will do forever, so long as they exist under natural circumstan- 
ces only. 

On the other hand, suppose we select one of these species of 
fruit-trees, and adopt it into our gardens. So long as we culti- 
vate that individual tree, or any part of it, in the shape of suck- 
er, graft, or bud, its nature will not be materially altered. It 
may, indeed, through cultivation, be stimulated into a more Inxu- 
riant growth ; it will probably produce larger leaves and fruit; 
but we shall neither alter its fruit in texture, color or taste. 
It will always be identically the same. 

The process of amelioration begins witha new generation, and 
by sowing the seeds. Some species of tree, indeed, seem to re- 
fuse to yield their wild nature, never producing any variation 
by seed; but all fruit-trees and many others, are easily domesti- 
cated, and more readily take the impress of culture. 

If we sow a quantity of seed in garden soil of the common 
black mazzard cherry, (Cerasws avium,) we shall find that, in the 
leaves and habit of growth, many of the seedlings do not entire- 
ly resemble the original speci. When they come into bearing, 
it is probable we shall also find as great a diversity in the size, 
color and flavor of the fruit. Each of these individual plants, 
differing from the original type, (the mazzard,) constitutes a 
new variety ; though only a few, perhaps only one, may be su- 
perior to the original species. 

It is worthy of remark, that exactly in proportion as this re- 
production is frequently repeated, is the change to a great va- 
riety of forms, or new sorts increased. It is likely indeed, that 
to gather the seeds from a wild mazzard in the woods, the in- 
stances of departure from the form of the original species would 
be very few; while if gathered from a garden tree, itself some 
time cultivated, or several removes from a wild state, though 
still a mazzard, the seedlings will show great variety of cha- 
racter. 

Once in the possession of a variety, which has moved out of 
the natural into a more domesticated form, we have in our 
hands the best material for the improving process. The fixed 
original habit of the species is broken in upon, and this variety 
which we have created, has always afterwards some tendency to 
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make further departures from the original form. It is true that 
all or most of its seedlings will still retain a likeness to the 
parent, but a few will differ in some respects, and it is by seizing 
apon those which show symptoms of variation, that the improver 
of vegetable races founds his hopes. 

We have said that it is a part of the character of a species 
to produce the same from seed. ‘This characteristic is retained 
even where the sport, (as gardeners term it) into numberless 
varieties is greatest. Thus, to return to cherries, the Kentish or 
common pie-cherry is one species, and the small black mazzard 
another, and although a great number of varieties of each ot 
these species have been produced, yet there is always the like- 
ness of the species retained. From the first we may have the 
large and rich Mayduke, and from the last the sweet and lus- 
cious Black-Hearts; but a glance will show us that the duke 
cherries retain the distinct dark foliage, and, in the fruit, some- 
thing of the same flavor, shape and color of the original spe- 
cies ; and the heart cherries the broad leaves and lofty growth 
of the mazzard. So too, the currant and gooseberry are differ- 
ent species of the same genus; but though the English goose- 
berry growers have raised thousands of new varieties of this . 
fruit, and shown them as large as hen’s eggs, and of every 
variety of form and color, yet their efforts with the gooseberry 
have not produced any thing resembling the common currant. 

Why do not varieties produce the same from seed? Why 
if we plant the stone of a Green Gage plum, will it not always 
produce a Green Gage? This is often a puzzling question to 
the practical gardener, while his every day experience forces 
him to assent to the fact. 

We are not sure that the vegetable physiologists will under- 
take to answer this query fully. But in the mean time we can 
throw some light on the subject. 

It will be remembered that our garden varicties of fruits are 
not natural forms. They are the artificial pioductions of our 
culture. They have always a tendency to improve, but they 
have also another anda stronger tendency to return to a natural, 
or wild state. “There can be no doubt,” says Dr. Lindley, 
“that if the arts of cultivation were abandoned for only a few 
years, all the annual varieties of plants in our gardens would 
disappear and be replaced by a few original wild forms.” Be- 
tween these two tendencies, therefore, the one derived from 
nature, and the other impressed by culture, it is easily seen how 
little likely is the progeny of varieties always to reappear in the 
same form 

Again, our American farmers, who raise a number of kinds 
of Indian corn, very well know that, if they wish to keep the 
sorts distinct, they must grow them in different fields. Without 
this precaution they find on planting the seeds produced on the 
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yellow corn plants, that they have the next season a progeny, 
not of yellow corn alone, but composed of every color and size, 
yellow, white and black, large and small, upon the farm. Now 
many of the varieties of fruit trees have a similar power of 
intermixing with each other while in blossom, by the dust or 
pollen of their flowers, carried through the air, by the action 
of bees and other causes. It will readily occur to the reader, 
in considering this fact, what an influence our custom of plant- 
ing the different varieties of plum or of cherry together in a 
garden or orchard, must have upon the constancy of habit in 
the seedlings of such fruits. 

But there is still another reason for this habit, so perplexing 
to the novice, who, having tasted a luscious fruit, plants, watches 
and rears its seedling, to find it, perhaps, woolly differ ent in most 
respects. This is the influence of grafting. Among the great 
number of seedling fruits produced in the United States, there is 
found occasionally a variety, perhaps a plum or a peach, which 

“will nearly always reproduce itself from seed. From some for- 
tunate circumstances in its origin, unknown to us, this sort, in 
becoming improved, still retains strongly this habit of the natu- 
ral or wild form, and its seeds produce the same. We can call 
to mind_several examples of this; fine fruit trees whose seeds 
have established the reputation in the neighborhood of fidelity 
to the sort. But when a graft is taken from one of these trees, 
and placed upon another stock, this grafted tree is found to lose 
its singular power of producing the same by seed, and becomes 
like all other worked trees. The stock exercises some, as yet, 
unexplained power, in dissolving the strong natural habit of the 
variety, and becomes like its fellows, subject to the laws of its 
artificial life. 

* When we desire to raise new varieties of fruit, the common 
practise is to collect the seeds of the finest table fruits—those 
sorts whose merits are every where acknowledged to be the 
highest. In proceeding thus we are all pretty well awar e, that 
the chances are generally a hundred to one against our obta‘n- 
ing any new variety of great excellence. Before we offer any 
advice on rearing seedlings let us examine briefly the practice 
and views of two “distinguished horticulturists abroad, who have 
paid more attention to this subject than any other persons what- 
ever; Dr. Van Mons of Belgium, and Thos. Andrew Knight, 
Esq., the late President of the Horticultural Society of London, 


The Van Mons Theory. 


Dr. Van Mons, Professor at Louvain, devoted the greater part 
of his life to the amelioration of fruits. His nurseries contained 
in 1828, no less than two thousand seedlings of merit. His 
perseverance was indefatigable, aid experimenting mainly on 
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Pears, he succeeded in raising an immense number of new 
varieties, of high excellence. The Beurré Diel, De Louvain, 
Frederic of Wurtemberg, &c., are a few of the many well 
known sorts which are the result of his unwearied labours. 

The Van Mons theory may be briefly stated as follows: 

All fine fruits are artificial products; the aim of nature, in a 
wild state, being only a healthy, vigorous state of the tree, and 
perfect seeds for continuing the species. It is the object of cul- 
ture therefore, to subdue, or enfeeble this excess of vegetation ; 
to lessen the coarseness of the tiee; to diminish the size of the 
seeds; and to refine the quality and increase the size of the 
flesh or pulp. 

There is always a tendency in our varieties of fruit trees to 
return by their seeds towards a wild state. 

This tendency is most strongly shown in the seeds borne by 
old truit-trees. And “the older the tree is of any cultivated 
variety of Pear,” says Dr. Van Mons, “the nearer will the 
seedlings, raised from it, approach a wild state, without however 
ever being able to return to that state.” 

On the other hand, the seeds of a young fruit tree of a good 
sort, being itself in the state of amelioration, have the least ten- 
dency to retrograde, and are the most likely to produce improved 
sorts. 

Again, there is a certain limit to perfection in fruits. When 
this point is reached, as in the finest varieties, the next genera- 
tion will more probably produce bad fruit, than if reared from 
seeds of an indifferent sort, in the course of amelioration. 
While, in other words, the seeds of the oldest varieties of good 
fruit mostly yield inferiour sorts, seeds taken from recent varie- 
ties of bad fruit, and reproduced uninterruptedly for several gene- 
rations, will certainly produce good fruit. 

With these premises, Dr. Van Mons begins by gathering his 
seeds from a young seedling tree, without paying much regard 
to its quality, except that it must be in a state of variation ; that 
is to say, a garden variety, and not a wild sort. These he 
sows in a seedbed or nursery, where he leaves the seedling: 
until they attain sufficient size to enable him to judge of thei 
character. He then selects those which appear the most pro- 
mising, plants them a few feet distant in the nursery, and awaits 
their fruit. Not discouraged at finding most of them of mediocre 
quality, though differing from the parent, he gathers the first 
seeds of the most promising and sows them again. The next 
generation comes more rapidly into bearing than the first, and 
shows a greater number of promising traits: Gatherirg imme- 
diately, and sowing the seeds of this generation, he produces a 
third, then a fourth, and even a fitth generation, uninterruptedly, 
from the original sort. Each generation he finds to come more 
quickly into bearing than the previous ones, (the 5th sowing of 
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pears fruiting at three years,) and to pioduce a greater numbet 
of valuable varieties; until in the fifth generation the seedlings 
are nearly all of great excellence. 

Dr. Van Mons found the pear to require the longest time te 
attain perfection, and he carried his process with this fruit 
through five generations. Apples he found needed but four races, 
and peaches, cherries, plums, and other stone fruits, were brought 
to perfection in three successive reproductions from the seed. 

It will be remembered that it is a leading feature in this theory 
that, in order to improve the fruit, we must subdue or enfeeble 
the original coarse luxuriance of the tree. Keeping this in 
mind, Dr. Van Mons always gathers his fruit before fully ripe, 
and allows them to rot before planting the sceds, in order to 
refine or render less wild and harsh the next generation. In 
transplanting the young seedlings into quarters to bear, he cuts 
off the tap root, and he annually shortens the leading and side 
branches, besides planting them only a few fect apart. All 
this lessens the vigour of the trees, and produces an impression 
upon the nature of the seeds which will be produced by their 
first fruit; and, in order to continue in full force the progressive 
tariation, he allows his seedlings to bear on their own roots.* 

Such is Dr. Van Mons’ theory and method for obtaining new 
varieties of fruit. It has never obtained much favour in Eng- 
land, and from the length of time necessary to bring about its 
elie it is scarcely likely to come into very general use here. 
At the same time it is not to be denicd that in his hands it has 
proved a very successful mode of obtaining new varieties. 

It is also undoubtedly true that it is a mode closely founded 
on natural laws, and that the great bulk of our fine varieties 
have originated, nominally by chance, but really, by successive 
reproductions from the seed in our gardens. 

It is not a little remarkable that the constant springing up of 
fine new sorts of fruit in the United States, which is every day 
growing more frequent, is given with much apparent force as a 
proof of the accuracy of the Van Mons theory. The first colo- 
nists here, who brought with them many seeds gathered from 
the best old varicties of fruits, were surprised to find their seed- 
lings producing only very inferior fruits. These seedlings had 
returned 1 vy their inherent tendency almost to a wild state. By 
rearing from them, however, seedlings of many repeated gene- 
rations, we have arrived at a great number of the finest apples, 


* “T have found this art to consist in regenerating in a direct line of 
descent, and as rapidly as possible, an improving variety, taking care that 
there be no interval between the generations. To sow, to re-sow, to sow 
again, to sow perpetually, in short to do nothing but sow, is the practice 
to be ‘pursued, and which cannot be departed from; and in short this is the 
whole secret of the art I have employed.”—Van Mons’ Arbres Fruitiers, 
L. p. 228. 
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pears, p¢aches, and plums. According to Dr. Van Mons, had 
this process been continued uninterruptedly, from one generation 
to the next, a much shorter time would have been necessary for 
the production of first rate varieties. 

To show now the practice of chance sowing works in the 
other hemisphere, it is stated by one of the most celebrated of 
the old writers on fruits, Duhamel of France, that he had been 
in the habit of planting seeds of the finest table pears for fifty 
years without ever having produced a good variety. These 
seeds were from trees of oid varieties of fruit. 

The American gardener will easily perceive, from what we 
have stated, a great advantage placed in his hands at the present 
time for the amelioration of fruits by this system. He will 
see that, as most of our American varieties of fruit are the re- 
sult of repeated sowings, more or less constantly repeated, he 
has before him almost every day a part of the ameliorating pro- 
cess in progress; to which Dr. Van Mons, beginning de n0vO0, 
was obliged to devote his whole life. Nearly all that it is ne- 
cessary for him to do in attempting to raise a new variety of ex- 
cellence by this simple mode, is to gather his seeds (before they 
are fully ripe,) from a seedling sort of promising quality, though 
not yet arrived at perfection. The scedling must be quite 
young—must be on its own root (not grafted ;) and it must be a 
healthy tree, in order to secure a healthy generation of seed- 
lings. Our own experience leads us to believe that he will 
scarcely have to go beyond one or two generations to obtain fine 
fruit. "These remarks apply to most of our table fruits common- 
ly cultivated. On the other hand, our native grapes, the Isabella, 
Catawba, &c., which are scarcely removed from the wild state, 
must by this ameliorating process be carried through several 
successive generations before we arrive at varieties. equalling 
the finest foreign grapes; a result, which, judging from what 
we sce in progress, we have every reason speedily to hope for. 

In order to be most successful in raising new varieties by suc- 
cessive reproduction, let us bear in mind ‘that we must avoid— 
1st, the seeds of old fruit trees; 2d, those of grafted fruit trees ; 
and 3d, that we have the best gr ounds for good results when we 
gather our seeds from a young scedling tree, which is itself ra- 
ther a perfecting than a perfect fruit. 

It is not to be denied that, in the face of Dr. Van Mons’ theory, 
in this country, new varieties of rare excellence are sometimes 
obtained at once by planting the seeds of old grafted varieties ; 
thus the Lawrenee’s Favourite, and the Columbia plums, were 
raised from seeds of the Green Gage, one of the oldest European 

varicties. 

Such are the means of originating new fruits by the Belgiaz 
mode. Let us now examine another more direct, more interest 
ing, an more scientific process—cr oss-breeding; a mode almost 
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oniversally pursued now by skilful cultivators, in producing 
new and finer varieties of plants; and which Mr. Knight, the 
most distinguished horticulturist of the age, so successfully prac- 
tised on fruit trees. 


Cross-breeding. 


In the blossoms of fruit-trees, and of mést other plants, the 
seed is the offspring of the stamens and pistil, which may be 
considered the male and female parents, growing in the same 
flower. Cross-breeding is, then, nothing more than removing 
out of the blossom of a fruit tree the stamens, or male parents, 
and bringing those of another, and different variety of fruit, and 
dusting the pistil or female parent with them,—a process suffi- 
ciently simple, but which has the most marked effect on the seeds 
produced. It is only within about fifty years that cross-breeding 
has been practised; but Lord Bacon, whose great mind seems 
to have had glimpses into every dark corner of human know- 
ledge, finely foreshadowed it. “The compounding or mixture 
of plants is not found out, which, if it were, is more at command 
than that of living creatures; wherefore, it were one of the 
most notable discoveries touching plants to find it out, for so you 
may have great varieties of fruits and flowers yet unknown.” 

a. P In figure 1, is shown the blossom of the 
Se ’ Cherry. The central portion, a, connected 

F Be directly with the young fruit, is the pest. 

\ ’ The numerous surrounding threads, }, are the 
stamens. The summitof the stamen is called 
the anther, and secretes the powdery substance 
called pollen. The wistil has at its base the 
Fig. 1. embryo fruit, and at its summit, the stigma. 

The use of the stamens is to fertilize the young seed contained 
at the base of the pistil ; and if we fertilize the pistil of one variety 
of fruit by the pollen of another, we shall obtain a new variety 
partaking intermediately of the qualities of both parents. ‘thus, 
among fruits owing their origin directly to cross-breeding, Coe’s 
Golden Drop Plum, was raised from the Green Gage, impreg- 
nated by the Magnum Bonum, or Egg plum; and the Elton 
cherry, from the Bigarrieu, impregnated by the White Heart.* 
Mr. Knight was of opinion that the habits of the new variety 
would always be found to partake most strongly of the constitu 
tion and habits of the female parent. Subsequent experience 
does not fully confirm this, and it would appear that the parent 


* The seedlings sometimes most resemble one parent sometimes the other; 
but more frequently share the qualities of both. Mr. Coxe describes ar 
Apple, a cross between a Newtown Pippin and a Russet, the fruit cf which 
resembled externally at one end the Russet and at the other the Pippin, 
and the flavour at either end corresponded exactly with the character of the 
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whose character is most permanent, impresses its form most for 
cibly on the offspring. 

The process of obtaining cross-bred seeds of fruit trees is very 
easily performed. It is only necessary when the tree blooms 
which we intend to be the mother of the improved race, to select 
a blossom or blossoms growing upon it not yet fully expanded, 
With a pair of scissors, we cut out and remove all the anthers, 
The next day, or as soon as the blossom is quite expanded, we 
collect with a camel’s hair brush, the pollen from a fully blown 
flower of the variety we intend for the male parent, applying 
the pollen and leaving it upon the stigma or point of the pistil. 
If your trees are much exposed to those busy little meddlers, 
the bees, it is well to cover the blossoms with a loose bag of 
thin gauze, or they will perhaps get beforehand with you in 
your experiments in cross-breeding. Watch the blossoms closely 
as they open, and bear in mind that the two essential points in 
the operation are; Ist, to extract the anthers carefully, before 
they have matured sufficiently to fertilize the pistil; and 2d, to 
apply the pollen when it is in perfectiou, (dry and powdery,) 
and while the stigma is moist. A very little practice will enable 
the amateur to judge of these points. 

There are certain limits to the power of crossing plants. 
What is strictly called a cross-bred plant or fruit is a sub-variety 
raised between two varieties of the same species. There are, 
however, certain species, nearly allied, which are capable of fer- 
tilizing each other. The offspring in this case is called a hybrid, 
or mule, and does not always produce perfect seeds. “ This 
power of hybridising,” says Dr. Lindley, “ appears to be much 
more common in plants than in animals. It is, however, in 
general only between nearly allied species that this intercourse 
can take place; those which are widely different in structure 
and constitution not being capable of any artificial union. Thus 
the different species of Strawberry, of the gourd or melon family, * 
intermix with the greatest facility, there being a great accord- 
ance between them in general structure, and constitution. But 
no one has ever succeeded in compelling the pear to fertilize the 
apple, nor the gooseberry the currant. And as species that are 
very dissimilar appear to have some natural impediment which 
prevents their reciprocal fertilization, so does this obstacle, of 
whatever nature it may be, present an insuperable bar to the in- 
tercourse of the different genera. All the stories that are cur- 
rent as to the intermixture of oranges and pomegranates, ot 
roses and black currants, and the like, may therefore be set 
down to pure invention.” 

In practice this power of improving varieties by crossing is 
very largely resorted to by gardeners at the present day. Not 
only in fruit trees, but in ornaméntal trees, shrubs, and plants, 
and especially in flerists’ flowers, it has been carried to a great 
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extent. The reat number of new and beautiful Roses, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Fachsias, Dahlias, and other flowering plants so 
splendid in colour, and perfect in form, owe their origin to care- 
ful cross-breeding. 

In the amelioration of fruits it is by far the most certain, and 
satisfactory process yet discovered. Its results are more speed- 
ily obtained, and correspond much more closely to our aim, than 
those procured by successive reproduction. 

In order to obtain a new variety of a certain character, it is 
only necessary to select two parents of well known habits, and 
which are both varieties of the same, or nearly allied species, and 
cross them for a new and intermediate variety. Thus, if we 
have a very early, but insipid and worthless sort of pear, and 
desire to raise from it a variety both early and of fine flavour, 
we should fertilize some of its pistils, with the pollen of the best 
flavoured variety of a little later maturity. Among the seed- 
lings produced, we should look for early pears of good quality 
and at least for one or two varieties nearly, or quite as early as 
the female: parent, and as delicious as the male. If we have a 
very small, but highly flavoured pear, and wish for a larger pear 
with a somewhat similar flavour, we must fertilize the first with 
the pollen of a large and handsome sort. If we desire to im- 
part the quality of lateness to a very choice plum, we must look 
out for a late variety, whether of good or bad quality, as the 
mother, and cross it with our best flavoured sort. If we desire 
to impart hardiness to a tender fruit, we must undertake a cross 
between it and a much hardier sort; if we seek greater beauty 
of colour, or vigour of growth, we must insure these qualities by 
selecting one parent having such quality strongly marked. 

As the seeds produced by cross fertilization are not found to 
produce precisely the same varieties, though they will nearly all 
partake of the mixed character of the parents, it follows that we 
shall be most successful in obtaining precisely all we hope for 
in the new race, in proportion to the number of our cross-bred 
seedlings; some of which inay be inferiour, as well as some 
superiour to the parents. It is always well, therefore, to cross 
several flowers at once on the same plant, when a single blossom 
does not produce a number of seeds. 

We should observe here, that those who devote their time to 
raising new varieties, must bear in mind that it is not always 
by the first fruits of a seedling that it should be judged. Some 
of the finest varieties require a considerable age before their 
best qualities develop themselves, as it is only when the tree 
has arrived at some degree of maturity that its secretions, either 
for flower, or fruit, are perfectly elaborated. The first fruit of 
the Black Eagle cherry, a fine cross-bred raised by Mr. Knight, 
was pronounced worthless when first exhibited to the London 
Horticultural Society ; its quality now proves that the tree was 
pot then of sufficient age to produce its fruit in perfection. 
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CHAPTER I. 


PROPAGATION OF VARIETIES. GRAFTING. BUDDING. CUTTINGS 
LAYERS AND SUCKERS. 


Arter having obtained a new and choice kind of fruit, which 
in our hands is perhaps only a single tree, and which, as we 
have already shown, seldom produces the same from seed, the 
next inquiry is how to continue this variety in existence, and 
how to increase and extend it, so that other gardens and coun- 
tries may possess it as well as ourselves. This leads us to the 
subject of the propagation of fruit trees, or the continuation of 
varieties by gratting and budding. 

Grafting and budding are the means in most common use for 
propagating fruit trees. They are, in fact, nothing more than 
inserting upon one tree, the shoot or bud of another, in such a 
manner that the two may unite and form a new compound. No 
person having any interest in a garden should be unable to per- 
form these operations, as they are capable of effecting transfor- 
mations and improvements in all trees and shrubs, no less valu- 
able, than they are beautiful and interesting. 

Grafting is a very ancient invention, having been well known 
and practised by the Greeks and Romans. ‘The latter, indeed, 
describe a great variety of modes, quite as ingenious as any of 
the fanciful variations now used by gardeners. The French, 
who are most expert in grafting, practise occasionally more 
than fifty modes, and within a few years have succeeded per- 
fectly in grafting annual plants, such as the tomato, the dahlia, 
and the like. 

The uses of grafting, and budding, as applied to fruit trees, 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. The rapid increase or propagation of valuable sorts of fruit 
not easily raised by seeds, or cuttings, as is the case with nearly 
all varieties. 

2. To renew or alter the heads of trees, partially or fully 
grown, producing in two or three years, by heading-in and 
grafting, a new head, bearing the finest fruit, on a formerly 
worthless tree. 

3. To render certain foreign and delicate sorts of fruit more 
hardy by grafting them on robust stocks of the same species na- 
tive to the country, as the foreign grape on the native. And te 
produce fine fruit in climates or situations not naturally favour- 
able by grafting on another species more hardy; as in a cool 
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elimate and damp strong soil, by working the Peach on tke 
Plun. 

4, To render dwarf certain kinds of fruit, by grafting them on 
suitable stocks of slower growth, as in the case of the Pear on 
the Quince, the Apple on the paradise stock, &e. 

5. By grafting several kinds on the same tree, to be able toa 
have a succession of fruit, from early to late, in a small garden. 

6. To hasten the bearing of seedling varieties of fruit, or of 
such as are a long time in producing fruit, by grafting them on 
the branches of full grown, or mature bearing trees. Thus a 
seedling pear, which would not produce fruit on its own root in 
a dozen years, will generally begin to bear the third or fourth 
year, if grafted on the extremity of the bearing branches of a 
mature tree. 

Lhe proper time for grafting fruit trees is in the spring, as 
soon as the sap is in motion, which commences earliest with the 
Cherry and Plum, and ends with the Pear and Apple. The pre- 
cise time of course varies with the season and the climate, but 
is generally comprised from February to the middle of April. 
The grape vine, however, which suffers by bleeding, is not usu- 
ally grafted until it is in leaf. The most favourable weather for 
grafting is a mild atmosphere with occasional showers. 

The scions are generally selected previously; as it is found 
in nearly all kinds of grafting by scions, that success is more 
complete when-the stock upon which they are placed is a little 
more advanced—the sap in a more active state than in the 
scion. To secure. this, we usually cut the scions very early 
in the spring, during winter, or even in the autumn, burying 
their lower ends in the ground in a shaded place, or keeping 
them in fine soil in the cellar till wanted for use. In cutting 
scions, we choose straight thrifty shoots of the last year’s growth, 
which may remain entire until we commence grafting, when 
they may be cut into scions of three or four buds each. In se 
lecting scions from old trees it is always advisable to choose the 
most vigorous of the last year’s shoots growing near the centre 
or top of the tree. Scions from sickly and unhealthy branches 
should be rejected, as they are apt to carry with them this feeble 
and sickly state. Scions taken from the lower bearing branches 
will produce fruit soonest, but they will not afford trees of so 
handsome a shape, or so vigorous a growth, as those taken from 
the thrifty upright shoots near the centre or top of the tree. 
Nurserymen generally take their scions from young grafted 
trees in the nursery-rows, these being usually in better condition 
than those taken from old trees not always in a healthy state. 

The stock for grafting upon, is generally a tree which has 
been standing, at least for a year previously, on the spot where it 
is grafted, as suceess is mitch less certain on newly movee 
trces, 
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In the case, however, of very small trees or stocks, which are 
grafted below the surface of the ground, as is frequently the 
practice with the Apple in American nurseries, the stocks are 
grafted in the house in winter, or early spring, put away care 
fully in a damp cellar, and planted out in the spring; but this 
method is only successful when the root is small, and when the 
top of the stock is taken off, and the whole root is devoted to 
supplying the graft with nourishment. 

The theory of grafting is based on the power of union between 
the young tissues, or organizable matter of growing wood. When 
the parts are placed nicely in contact, the ascending sap of the 
stock passes into and sustains life in the scion; the buds of the 
latter, excited by this supply of sap and the warmth of the sea 
son, begin to elaborate and send down woody matter, which, 
passing through the newly granulated substance of the parts in 
contact, unites the graft firmly with the stock. “If” says De 
Candolle, “ the descending sap has only an incomplete analogy 
with the wants of the stock, the latter does not thrive, though 
the organic union may have taken place; and if the analogy be- 
tween the albumen of stock and scion is wanting, the organic 
union does not operate, the scion cannot absorb the sap of the 
stock and the graft fails.” 

Grafting therefore is confined within certain limits. A scion 
from one tree will not, from the want of affinity, succeed on every 
other tree, but only upon those to which it is allied. We are, in 
short, only successful in budding or grafting where there is a 
close relationship and similarity of structure between the stock 
and the scion. This isthe case with varieties of the same species, 
which take most freely, as the different sorts of Apple; next with 
the different speczes of a genus as the Apple and the Pear, which 
grow, but in which the union is less complete and permanent; 
and lastly with the genera of the same natural family, as the 
Cherry on the Plum—which die after a season or two. The 
ancients boasted of Vines and Apples grafted on Poplars and 
Elms; but repeated experiments, by the most skilful cultivators 
of modern times, have clearly proved that although we may, 
once in a thousand trials, succeed in effecting these ill assorted 
unions, yet the graft invariably dies after a few months’ grow th.* 

The range in grafting or budding, for fruit trees in ordinary 


* The classical horticulturist will not fail to recall to mind Pliny’s account 
of the tree in the garden of Lucullus, grafted in such a manner as to bear 
Olives, Almonds, Apples, Pears, Plums, Figs, and Grapes. There is little 
doubt, however, that this was some ingenious deception—as to this day the 
Italian gardeners pretend to sell Jasmines, Honeysuckles, &c., growing to- 
gether and grafted on Oranges and Pomegranates, This is ingeniously 
managed, for a short-lived effect, by introducing the stems of these smaller 
plants through a hole bored up the centre of the stock of the trees—their 
roots being in the same soil, and their stems, which after a little growth 
fill up these holes, appearing as if really grafted. 
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culture, is as the following; Apples, on apple or crab seedlings 
for orchards (standards,) or on Paradise apple stocks, for dwarfs : 
Pears, on pear seedlings for common culture, or Quince stocks 
for dwarfs, and sometimes on the thorn for clayey soils; Peaches, 
on their own seedlings for standards or for orchards; on Almonds, 
for hot and dry climates; on Plums in cold or moist soils, or to 
secure them against the worm; Apricots, on Plum stocks, to 
render them hardy and productive, or on their own seedlings to 
render them long-lived. Nectarines are usually worked on the 
Peach or Plum; and Cherries on mazzard seedlings; or some- 
times on the perfumed Cherry for dwarfs. 

The manual operation of grafting is performed in 
a very easy and complete manner when the size of 
the stock, or branch to be grafted, corresponds pre- 
cisely with that of the scion. In this case, which is 
called splice grafting, it is only necessary with a 
smooth sloping cut, upwards on the stock a, and 
downwards on the scion 4, Fig. 2, to make the two 
fit precisely, so that the inner bark of one corresponds 
exactly with that of the other, to bind them firmly 
together with a strand-of matting, and to cover the 
wound entirely with grafting clay or wax, and the 
whole is finished. In this, which is one of the 
neatest modes, the whole forms a complete union 
nearly at once; leaving scarcely any wounded 
part to heal over. But, as it is only rarely that the 
stock is of so small a size as to fit thus perfectly to 
the scion, the operation must be varied somewhat, 
and requires more skill. The method in most com- 

Fig. mon use to cover all difficulties, is called tongue 
Splice g 9 he, erafting. 

We may remark here that grafting the shoots 
of Peaches, Nectarines and Apricots, owing to 
their large pith, is more difficult than that of 
other fruit trees. A variation of splice-grafting, 
Fig. 3, has been invented to obviate this. This 
consists in selecting the scion a, so as to leave at 
its lower end about a fourth of an inch of two 
years old wood which is much firmer. The f 
bottom of the slope on the stock is cut with a 
dove-tail notch 6, into which the scion is 
fitted. 

Tongue grafting, (or whip-grafting,) Fig. 4, 
resembles very nearly splice-grafting, except, 
instead of the simple splice, a tongue is made 
to hold the two together. more firmly. In order yg, 3. Splice 
to understand this method let us explain it a lit- gr afting the iach 
tle in detail. 
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Fig. 3. TZongue-grafting, progressive stages. 


Having chosen your stock of the proper size, cut it off at tle 
point where, a, it appears best to fix the graft. If the stock 1s 
quite small, it may be within three or four inches of the ground. 
Then, with a very sharp knife, make a smooth cut upwards, 8, 
about two inches in length. Next make a slit from the top of 
this cut about one fourth of the way downwards, ¢, taking out a 
thin tongue of wood. Cut the scion four or five inches long, or so 
as to have three buds; then shape the lower end with a single 
smooth sloping cut, e, about the same length as that on the stock, 
and make the tongue upward, f, to fit in the downward slit of the 
stock. Now apply the scion accurately to the stock, making the 
inner bark of the scion fit exactly the nner bark of the stock, at 
least on one side, g. Without changing their position, tie them 
together carefully with a piece of bass-matting or tape, h. And 
finally cover the wound with well prepared grafting-clay or wax, 
i. This ball of clay should more than cover the union, by an 
inch above and below, and should be.about an inch thick. If 
grafting-wax is used, the covering need not be above half an 
inch thick. 

In a month’s time, if the graft has taken, it will be expanding 
its leaves and sending out shoots. It will then be necessary to 
rub or cut off all shoots between the ball and the ground, if it.is 
a small stock, or all those which would rob it of a principal share 
of nourishment, if upon a large tree. If the scion or stock is 
very weak, it is usual to leave one or two other buds for a time, to 
assist in drawing up the sap. About the middle of July, aftera 
rainy day you may remove the ball of clay, and, if the graft is 
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securely united, also the bandage ; and the ungle left at the top 
of the stock, a, should now be cut off smoothly, in order to allow 
the bark of the stock and the scion to heal neatly over the whole 
wound. 

Though it is little attended to in common practice, the ama- 
teur will be glad to know that the success of a graft is always 
greatly insured by choosing the parts so that a bud is left near 
the top of the stock, &, and another near the bottom of the scion, 2, 
These buds attract the rising sap to the portions where they are 
placed, form woody matter, and greatly facilitate the union of the 
parts near them; the upper part of the stock, and the lower part 
of the scion, being the portions soonest liable to perish from a 
want of nourishment.* 

Cleft grafting is a very easy though rather clumsy mode, and 
is in more common use than any other in the United States. Itis 
chiefly practised on large stocks, or trees the branches of which 
have been headed back, and are too large for tongue-grafting. 
The head of the stock is first cut over horizontally 
with the saw, and smoothed with a knife. A cleft 
about two inches deepis then made in the stock with 
a hammer and splitting-knife. The scion is now 
prepared, by sloping its lower end in the form of 
a wedge about an inch and a half long, leaving it a 
little thicker on the outer edge. Opening the cleft 
with the splitting-knife, or a small chisel for that 
purpose, push the scion carefully down to its place, 
fitting its inner bark on one side to that of onc 
side of the stock, When the stock is large, it is 

Fig. 4. usual to insert two scions, Fig. 4. On withdraw- 
ing the chisel, the cleft closes firmly on the scions, when the 
graft is tied and clayed in the usual manner. 

Apple stocks in many American nurseries, are grafted in 
great quantities in this mode—the stocks being previously taken 
out of the ground, headed down very near the root, cleft grafted 
with a single scion, sloping off with an oblique cut the side of the 
stock opposite that where the graft is placed, and then planted at 
once in the rows so as to allow only a couple of buds of thescion 
to appear above ground. It is not usual with many, either totie, 
or clay the grafts in this case, as the wound is placed below the 
surface; but when this plan is adopted, the grafts must be set 


* In grafting large quantities of young trees when stocks are scarce, it is 
not an unusual practice in some nurseries to tongue or whip-graft upon small 
pieces of roots of the proper sort of tree, planting the same in the earth as 
soon as grafted. Indeed, Dr. Van Mons considers this the most complete 
of all modes, with regard to the perfect condition of the grafted sort; Ist, 
because the smallest quantity of the stock isused; and 2d, because the lower 
part of the scion being thus placed in the ground, afteratime it throws out 
fibres from that portion, and so at last is actually growing on itsown roots 
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and the trees planted at once, drawing the well pulverized sos 
with great care around the graft. Another way of grating 
apple stocks, common in some western nurseries, consists in 
tongne-grafting on seedling stocks of very small size, cut back 
almost to the root. This is performed in winter, by the fire- 
side—the grafts carefully tied, and the roots placed in the cel- 
lar, in sand, till spring, when they are planted, the top of the 
graft just above ground. 

Grafting the Vine is attended with great success in the cleft 
manner if treated as follows. © Cut your scions during the winter 
or early spring, keeping them partially buried in a cool damp 
cellar till wanted. As soon as the leaves of the old vine or stock 
are fully expanded, and all danger of bleeding is past—say about 
the 10th of June, cut it off smoothly below the surface of the 
ground, and split the stock and insert one or two scions in the 
usual manner, binding the cleft well together if it does not close 
firmly. Draw the soil carefully over the whole, leaving two or 
three buds of the scion above the surface. If the root of the 
stock is a strong native grape, the graft will frequently grow ten 
or fifteen feet during the first season, and yield a fair crop the 
second year. : 

The Vine may also be grafted with good success 
#%, at the usual season if grafted below the ground, 
mid but above ground, it should not be attempted, on 

# account of bleeding, until the leaves are nearly 

expanded. 
Ait Saddle grafting, Fig. 5, consists in cutting the 
Kil top of the stock in the form of a wedge, splitting 
Hi the scion and thinning away each half to a tongue 
i\\| shape, placing it astride the stock, and fitting the 
#|\j two, at least on one side, as in tongue-grafting. 
fy This mode offers the largest surface for the junc- 
iq tion of the scion and stock, and the union is very 
4 perfect. Mr. Knight, who practised it chiefly 
ft upon Cherry trees, states that he has rarely ever 
fi] seen a graft fail, even when the wood has been se 
succulent and immature as to preclude every hope 
w of success by any other mode. 

Fic. 5. A variety of this mode, for stocks larger thar 
Saddle grafting. the scions, is practised with much success in Eng- 
land after the usual season is past, and when the bark of the 
stock separates readily. ‘The scion, which must be smaller 
than the stock, is split up between two or three inches from its 
lower end, so as to have one side stronger than the other. This 
strong side is then properly prepared and mtroduced between the 
bark and the wood; while the thinner division is fittcd to the 
opposite side of the stock.” The graft, thas placed, receives a 
large supply of the sustaining fluid from the stock, and the union 
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is rapid; while the wound on the stock is speedily covered by a 
new layer of bark from that part of the scion which stands 
astride it. 

Grafting clay is prepared 
by mixing one third horse- 
dung free from straw, and 
two thirds clay, or clayey 
loam, with a little hair, like 
that used in plaster, to pre- 
ventiiscracking. Beat and 
temper it for two or three 
days, until it is thoroughly 
incorporated. Whenused, 
it should be of such a con- 
sistency as to be easily put 
on and shaped with the 
hands. ' 

Grafting wax of excel- |! 
lent quality we have made 
by melting together three })\ 
parts of bees-wax, three |) 
parts of rosin and two parts i’ 
allow. While yet warm 
tmay be worked with the | 
aid of a little water, like {L ~ 
shoemaker’s wax, by the (i 
hana. Thecommon graft- 
ing wax of the French Fig. 6. Saddle grafting large stocks. 
gardeners is of two kinds. The first, is melted and laid on with 
a brush in a fluid state, and is made of half a pound of pitch, 
half a pound of bees-wax, and a pound of cow-dung bviled to- 
gether. ‘The second, which is spread while warm oun strips of 
coarse cotton, or strong paper, and wrapped directly about the 
graft, answering at once to tie and to proteet it, is composed of 
equal parts of bees-wax, turpentine and resin. The grafting wax 
most commonly used here is made of tallow, bees-wax, and resin, 
in equal parts, or, as many prefer, with a little more tallow to 
render it pliable. 

Grafting wax is a much neater and more perfect protection 
than grafting clay, but the trifling cost of the latter, where a 
great deal of work is to be done, accounts for its greater use by 
nurserymen, and gardeners generally. 


Budding. 


Budding (inoculating, of the old authors) differs from common 
grafting not the least in its nature or effects. Every bud is a 
distinct individual, capable of becoming a tree under favourable 
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circumstances. In grafting, we use a branch, composed of seve- 
ral buds with a considerable quantity of bark and wood; while 
in budding, we employ but a single bud, with a very small quan- 
tity of the adjoining bark and wood. 

The advantages of budding fruit trees, compared with grafting, 
are so considerable, that in this country it is ten times as much 
practised. These are, first, the great rapidity with which it is 
performed ; a skilful budder, with a clever boy following him to 
tie the buds, being able to work from a thousand to twelve hun- 
dred young nursery stocks in aday. 2d. The more convenient 
season at which it is performed, in all countries where a short 
spring crowds garden labours within a small space. 3d. Being 
able to perform the operation without injuring the stock in case 
of failure, which is always more or less the case in stocks headed 
down for grafting. 4th, The opportunity which it affords, when 
performed in ‘good season, of repeating the trial on the same 
stock. To these we may add that budding is universally pre- 
ferred here for all stone fruits, such as Peaches, Apricots, and 
the like, as these require extra skill in grafting, but are budded 
with great ease. 

The proper season for budding fruit trees in this country is 
from the first of July to the middle of September; the different 
trees coming into season as follows; Plums, Cherries, Apri- 
cots on Plums, Apricots, Pears, Apples, Quinces, Nectarines, 
and Peaches. ‘lrees of considerable size will require budding 
earlier than young seedling stocks. But the opera- 
tion is always, and only, performed when the bark of 
the stock parts or separates freely from the wood, and 
when the buds of the current year’s growth are some- 
what plump, and the young wood is growing firm. 
Young stocks in the nursery, if thrifty, are usually 
planted out in the rows in the spring, and budded the 
same summer or autumn. 

Before commencing you should provide yourself with 
a budding knife, Fig. 7, (about four and a half inches 
long,) having a rounded blade at one end, and an ivory 
handle terminating in a thin rounded edge called the 
haft, a, at the other. 
ae} ia choosing your buds, select thrifty shoots that 
| have nearly done growing, and prepare what is called 
a stick of buds, Fig. 8, by cutting off a few of the 
imperfect buds at the lower, and such as may be yet 
too soft at the upper ends, leaving only smooth well 
developed single buds; double buds being fruit-buds. 
ij Cut off the leay es, allowing about half an inch of the 

i foot-stalks to remain for conveniently inserting the 
buds. Some strands of bass-matting about twelve or 
Fig. uf fourteen inches long, previously soaked in water ta 
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render them soft and pliable, (or in the absence of 
these some soft woollen yarn,) must also be at hand 
for tying the buds. 

Shield or T budding is the most approved mode 
in all countries. A new variety of this method now 
generally practised in this country we shall describe 
first as being the simplest and best mode for fruit 
trees. 

American shield budding. Having your stick of 
buds ready, choose a smooth portion of the stock. 
When the latter is small, let it be near the ground, 
and, if equally convenient, select also the north side 
of the stock, as less exposed to the sun. Make an 
upright incision in the bark from an inch to an inch 
and a half long, and at the top of this make a cross 
cut, so that the whole shall form a T. From the 
stick of buds, your knife being. very sharp, cut a 
thin, smooth slice of wood and bark containing a 
bud, Fig. 9, a. With the ivory haft of your bud- 
ding knife, now raise the bark on each side of the 
incision just wide enough to admit easily the pre- 
pared bud. Taking hold of the footstalk of the leaf, NG 
insert the bud under the bark, pushing it gently Fig. 8. A 
down to ee bottom of the incision. If the upper stick of buds. 
portion of the bud projects above the horizontal 
part of the T, cut it smoothly off now, so that it 
may completely fit, 6. A bandage of the soft 
\’ matting is now tied pretty firmly over the whole 
wound, Fig. 10, commencing at the bottom, and 
leaving the bud, and the footstalk of the leaf 
only exposed to the light and air. 

y Common shield budding, Fig. 11, practised in 
! all gardens in Europe, differs from the foregoing 
| only in one respect—the removal of the slice of 

ui) wood contained in the bud. This is taken out 
ma A with the point of the knife, holding the bud or 
Fig. 9. American Shield by the leaf stalk, with one hand, inserting 
shield budding. the knife under the wood at the lower extr emity 
and then raising and drawing out the wood by . 
bending it upwards and downwards, with a slight 
jerk, until it is loosened from the bark; always 
taking care that a small portion of the wood re- 
mains behind to fill up the hollow at the base or 
heart of the bud. The bud thus prepared is in- 
serted precisely as before described. 

The American variety of shield budding is 
found greatly preferable to the European mode, 
at least for this climate. Many sorts of fruit trees, 
especially Plums and Cherries, nearly mature 
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their growth, and require to be budded in 
the hottest part of our summer. In the 
old method, the bud having only a shield 
of bark with but a particle of wood in the 
» heart of the bud, is much more liable to be 
/ destroyed by heat, or dryness, than when 
the slice of wood is left behind in the 
American way. Taking out this wood is 
always an operation requiring some dex- 
terity and practice, as few buds grow when 
their eye, or heart wood is damaged. The 
American method, therefore, requires less 
skill, can be done earlier in the season 
with younger wood, is performed in much 
less time, and is uniformly more successful. 
It has been very fairly tested upon hun- 
dreds ‘of thousand fruit trees, in our gar- 
Fig. 11. dens, for the last twenty years, and 
although practised English budders coming here, at first 
are greatly prejudiced against it, as being in direct opposition 
to one of the most essential features in the old mode, yet a fair 
trial has never failed to convince them of the superiority of the new. 

After treatment. In two weeks after the operation yeu will 
be able to see whether the bud has taken, by its plumpness and 
freshness. If it has failed, you may, if the bark still parts 
readily, make another trial; a clever budder will not lose more 
than 6 or 8 per cent. If it has succeeded, after a fortnight 
more has elapsed, the bandage must be loosened, or if the stock 
has swelled much, it should be removed altogether. When bud- 
ding has been performed very late, we have occasionally found 
it an advantage to leave the bandage on during the winter. 

As soon as the buds commence swelling in the 
ensuing spring, head down the stock, with a sloping 
back cut, within two or three inches of the bud. 
The bud will then start vigorously, and all “rob- 
bers,” as the shoots of the stock near to and below - 
the bud are termed, must be taken off from time to 
time. To secure the upright growth of the bud, 
and to prevent its being broken by the winds, it is 
tied when a few inches long to that portion of the 
stock left for the purpose, Fig. 12, a. About mid- 
summer, if the shoot is strong, this support may be 
removed, and the superfluous portion of the stock 
smoothly cut away in the dotted line, 6, when it will 
be rapidly covered with young bark. 

We have founda great advantage, when budding ___ fy 
trees which do not take readily, in adopting Mr. Fip 12. 
Knight’s excellent mode of tying with two distinct. Treotnent il 
bandages one covering that part below the bud. growimy bud 
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aud the other the portion above it. In this case the lower band 
age is removed as soon as the bud has taken, and the upper left 
for two or three weeks longer. This, by arresting the upward 
sap, completes the union of the upper portion of bud, (which in 
plums frequently dies, while the lower part is united,) and se 
cures success. 

Reversed shield budding, which is nothing more than making 
the cross cut at the bottom, instead of the top of the upright in 
cision in the bark, and inserting the bud from below, is a good 
deal practised in the south of Europe, but we have not found 
that it possesses any superiour merit for fruit trees. 

An ingenious application of budding, worthy the attention of 
amateur cultivators, consists in using a blossom-bud instead of 
a wood-bud; when, if the operation is carefully done, blossoms 
and fruit will be produced at once. This is most successful 
with the Pear, though we have often succeeded also with the 
Peach. Blossom-buds are readily distinguished, as soon as well 
formed, by their roundness, and in some trees by their growing 
in pairs; while wood-buds grow singly, and are more or less 
pointed. We have seen a curious fruit grower borrow in this 
way, in September, from a neighbor ten miles distant, a single 
blossom-bud of a rare new pear, and produce from it a fair and 
beautiful fruit the next summer. The bud, in such cases, should 
be inserted on a favourable limb of a bearing tree. 

Annular budding, Fig. 13, we have found a 
valuable mode for trees with hard wood, and 
thick bark, or those which, like the walnut, have 
buds so large as to render it difficult to bud them 
in the common way. A ring of bark, when the 
sap is flowing freely, is taken from the stock, a, 
and a ring of corresponding size containing a 
bud, 8, from the scion. If the latter should be 
too large, a piece must be taken from it to make 

Fig. 13. it fit; or should all the scions be too small, 
Annular budding. the ring upon the stock may extend only three 
fourths the way round, to suit the ring of the bud. 

An application of this mode of great value occasionally occurs 
in this country. In snowy winters, fruit trees in orchards are 
sometimes girdled at the ground by field mice, and a growth 
of twenty years is thus destroyed in a single day, should the 
girdle extend quite round the tree. To save such a tree, it is 
only necessary, as soon as the sap rises vigorously in the spring, 
to apply a new ring of bark in the annular mode taken from a 
branch of proper size; tying it firmly, covering it with grafting 
clay to exclude the air, and finally drawing up the earth so as 
to cover the wound completely. When the tree is too large to 
apply an entire ring, separate pieces, carefully fitted, will an- 
swer; and it is well to reduce the top somewhat by pruning 
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that it may not make too large a demand on the root for a sup 
ply of food. 

Budding may be done in the spring as weil as at the latter 
end of summer, and is frequently so performed upon roses, and ° 
other ornamental shrubs, by French gardeners, but is only in 
occasional use upon fruit trees. 


Influence of the stock and graft. 


The well known fact that we may have a hundred different 
varieties of pear on the same tree, each of which produces its 
fruit of the proper form, colour, and quality ; and that we may 
have, at least for a time, several distinct, though nearly related 
species upon one stock, as the Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, and 
Plum, prove very conclusively the power of every grafted or 
budded branch, however small, im preserving its identity. To 
explain this, it is only necessary to recall to mind that the as- 
cending sap, which is furnished by the root or stock, is nearly a 
simple fluid; that the leaves digest and modify this sap, forming 
a proper juice, which re-descends in the inner bark, and that 
thus every bud and leaf upon a branch maintains its individu- 
ality by preparing its own proper nourishment, or organizing 
matter, out of that general aliment, the sap. Indeed, according 
to De Candolle,* each separate cellule of the inner bark has this 
power of preparing its food according to its nature; in proof of 
which, a striking experiment has been tried by grafting rings of 
bark, of different allied species, one above another on the same 
tree without allowing any buds to grow upon them. On cutting 
down and examining this tree, it was found that under each 
ring of bark was deposited the proper wood of its species, thus 
clearly proving the power of the bark in preserving its identity, 
even without leaves. 

On the other hand, though the stock increases in size by the 
woody matter received in the descending sap from the graft, yet 
as this descends through the inner bark of the stock, it is elabo- 
rated by, and receives its character from the latter; so that, 
after a tree has been grafted fifty years, a shoot which springs 
out from its trunk below the place of union, wi!! always be found 
to bear the original wild fruit, and not to have been in the least 
affected by the graft. 

But, whilst grafting never effects any alteration in the 
identity of the variety or species of fruit, still it is not to be de- 
nied that the stock does exert certain influences over the habits 
of the graft. ‘The most important of these are dwarfing, indu- 
cing fruitfulness, and adapting the graft to the soil or climate. 

Thus every one knows that the slower habit of growth in the 
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Quince stock, is shared by the Pear grafted upon it, which Le 
comes a dwarf; as does also the Apple when worked on the 
Paradise stock, and, in some degree, the Peach on the Plum. 
The want of entire similarity of structure between the stock and 
graft, confines the growth of the latter, and changes it, in the 
case of the Pear, from a lofty tree to a shrub of eight or ten feet 
in height. The effect of this difference of structure is very ap- 
parent, when the Peach is grafted on the Plum, in the greater 
size of the trunk above, as compared with that below the graft ; 
a fact which seems to arise from the obstruction which the descené- 
ing sap of the graft finds in its course through the bark of the stock, 

To account for the earlier and greater fruitfulness caused by 
grafting on a stock of slower growth, Mr. Knight, in one of his 
able papers, offers the following excellent remarks. 

“The disposition in young trees to produce and nourish blos- 
som buds and fruit, is increased by this apparent obstruction of 
the descending sap; and the fruit, I think, ripens somewhat ear- 
lier than upon other young trees of the same age which grow 
upon stocks of their own species. But the growth and vigour of 
the tree, and its power to nourish a succession of heavy crops, 
are diminished, apparently, by the stagnation in the branches 
and stock of a portion of that sap which, in a tree growing on 
its own stem, or upon a stock of its own species, would descend 
to nourish and promote the extension of its own roots. The 

ractice, therefore, of grafting the Pear onthe Quince, and the 
Paoeh on the Plum, when extensive growth and durability are 
wanted is wrong; but it is eligible wherever it is wished to 
diminish the vigour and growth of the tree, and its durability is 
not so important.” 

In adapting the graft to the soil the stock has a marked influ- 
ence. Thus in dry chalky soils where the Peach on its own 
roots will scarcely grow, it is found to thrive admirably bud- 
ded on the Almond. We have already mentioned that in clay 
soils too heavy and moist for the Peach, it succeeds very well 
f worked on the Plum. M. Floss, a Prussian gardener, suc- 
ceeded in growing fine pears in very sandy soils, where it was 
nearly impossible to raise them before, by grafting them on the 
Mountain Ash, a nearly related tree, which thrives on the dryest 
and lightest soil. . 

A variety of fruit which is found rather tender for a certain 
climate, or a particular neighbourhood, is frequently acclima- 
tised by grafting it on a native stock of very hardy habits. Thus 
near the sea-coast where the finer plums thrive badly, we have 
seen them greatly improved by being worked on the beech- 
plum, a native stock, adapted to the spot; and the foreign grape 
is more luxuriant when grafted on our native stocks. 

A slight effect is sometimes produced by the stock on the 
quality of the fruit A few sorte of pear are superior in fla- 
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vour, but many are also inferiour, when grafted on the Quince, 
while they are more gritty on the thorn. The Green Gage, a 
Plum of great delicacy of flavour, varies considerably upon dif 
ferent stocks; and Apples raised on the crab, and pears on the 
Mountain Ash, are said to keep longer than when grown on 
their own roots. 

In addition to the foregoing, a diseased stock should always 
be avoided, as it will communicate disease slowly to the graft, 
ualess the latter is a variety of sufficient vigour to renew the 
health of the stock, which is but seldom the case. 

The cultivator will gather from these remarks that, in a fa- 
vourable climate and soil, if we desire the greatest growth, du- 
ration, and development in any fruit, (and this applies to or- 
chards generally,) we should choose a stock of a closely similar 
nature to the graft—an apple seedling for an apple; a pear 
seedling for a pear. If we desire dwarf trees, that come into 
bearing very young, and take little space in a garden, we em- 
ploy for a stock an allied species of slower growth. If our soil 
or climate is unfavourable, we use a stock, which is adapted to 
the soil, or which will, by its hardier roots, endure the cold. 

The influence of the graft on the stock seems scarcely to ex- 
tend beyond the power of communicating disease. A graft taken 
from a tree enfeebled by disease, will recover with difficulty, 
even if grafted on. healthy stocks for a dozen times in repeated 
succession. And when the disease is an inherent or hereditary 
one, it will certainly communicate it to the stock. We have 
seen the yellows, from a diseased peach tree, propagated through 
hundreds of individuals by budding, and the stock and graft 
both perish together from its effects. Hence the importance, to 
nurserymen especially, of securing healthy eran, and working 
only upon healthy stocks. 


Propagation by cuttings. 


Propagating by cuttings, as applied to fruit trees, consists in 
causing a shoot of the previous season’s wood to grow, by detach- 
ing it from the parent tree at a suitable season, and planting it 
in the ground under favourable circumstances. 

In this case, instead of uniting itself by woody matter to another 
tree, as does the scion in grafting, the descending woody matter 
becomes roots at the lower end, and the cutting of which, is then a 
new and entire plant. Every bud being a distinct individual, capa- 
ble of forming a new plant, has indeed theoretically the power, if 
separated from the parent stem, of throwing out roots and main- 
taining a separate existence ; and some plants, as the grape vine, 
are frequently propagated by single buds planted in the soil. 
But in practice, it is found necessary, with almost all trees and 
plants, to retain a considerable portion of the stem with the bud 
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to supply 1t with food until it has formed roots to draw nourish 
ment from the soil. 

All fruit trees may be propagated by cuttings with proper care 
and attention, but only a few grow with suflicient facility 
in this way to render their propagation by cuttings a common 
mode. These are the Gooseberry, the Currant, the Vine, the 
Quince, the Fig, and the Mulberry. 

Cuttings of the Currant, Gooseberry, and the hardy sorts of 
Vine, will root readily, in a soil not too dry, in the open garden 
Currants and Gooseberries are generally taken off in the fall o1 
winter, prepared for planting, and two-thirds of their lower ends 
buried in the ground till the commencement of spring, wher 
they are planted out, either where they are to remain, or in nur- 
sery rows. If planted in autumn, they are liable to 
be thrown out by winter frosts. They will succeed 
nearly as well if taken off in the spring, but, owing to 
the period at which they commence growing, this 
must be attended to very early, if deferred till that 
season. 

In order to raise plants of the Gooseberry and 
Currant, with straight clean stems, which shall not 
throw up suckers, it is only necessary, before plant- 
ing the cutting, to cut out every eye or bud to be 
placed below the surface of the ground, Fig. 14. 
The cutting should be about a foot long, eight inches 
of which may be inserted in the ground. To insure 
greater success in raising the finer sorts of goose- 
berry, or other shrubs, it is customary to plant the 
cuttings on the shaded side of a wall or fence, in 
deep rich loam, rather damp than dry. Cuttings of 
the vine are generally prepared when trimming the 

rig 14, 40d plants in autumn, or winter; they may then be 
gooseberry cut- buried with their lower ends in the ground, or kept 
ting, prepared - A 3 
and planted, 10 earth in the cellar till spring. 

Scarce sorts of foreign grapes, which it is desirable to multiply 
extensively, are frequently propagated by joints; that is, by 
buds having about two inches of wood attached to each—every 
bud in this way forming a plant. When this mode is adopted, 
it is usual to plant the joints about half an inch deep, in light 
soil, in a common hot bed prepared for the purpose, or each joint 
is planted in a pot by itself. In the first way a great number of 
wesserees werre—esoe, plants may be grown in a small 
space. Success is more certain 
in propagating the vine by joints, 
where the joint is halved before 
toad planting, Fig. 15. 

A vine joint, prepared and planted, The large English black mul- 
berry is propagated by cuttings 
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as follows: about the last of October, take cuttings from the 
thrifty shoots of a bearing tree, cut out all the buds except two 
or three at the top, and pare off the bottom of the cutting just 
below a bud. Lay-in the cuttings in a sheltered border, bury- 
ing them so that only the two buds at the top are exposed, and 
covering them with some loose straw or litter. In the ‘spring, 
make a small hot-bed with very sandy soil in which to plant 
the cuttings on taking them out of the ground, or place each 
one in a small pot in any hot-bed ready at hand, and in a few 
weeks they will be found to have made roots freely. 

As a general rule, cuttings succeed best when they are taken 
off just between the young and the previous year’s wood ; or, 
in the case of young side shoots, when they are cut off close to 
the branch preserving the collar of the shoot. The lower end 
should be cut smoothly across just below a bud, the soil should 
in all cases be pressed firmly about the lower end of the cutting, 
and it should always be planted before the buds commence 
swelling, that the wound may in some measure heal before 
growth and the absorption of fluid commences. 


Propagation by Layers and Suckers. 


A layer may be considered as a cutting not entirely separated 
from the plant. 

Layering is a mode of propagation resorted to in increasing 
some fruit tree stocks, as the Paradise stock, the Muscle Plum, 
and some kinds which do not grow so well from the seed. 
Certain varieties of native grape, as the Bland’s Virginia, which 
do not root readily by cuttings, are also raised in this way, and 
it may be applied to any sort of fruit tree which it is desirable 
to continue on its own root without grafting. 

Fruit trees are generally layered in the spring, and the layers 
may be taken off well-rooted plants in the autumn. But they 
may also be layered with success early in July. 

In making layers the ground around the mother plant should 
be made light and mellow by digging. Being provided with 
some hooked pegs to fast-’ , 
en down the layers, bend 
down a branch, so that 
the end may recline upon 
the ground. Open a little 
trench three or four inches 
deep to receive the young 
wood to be layered; 
make a cut or tongue Fig. 
16a, half way through the 
under side of the shoot, 
pegging down the branch 
with the hooked peg 4, to Fig: 16. Layering. 
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keep it in its place; press the earth slightly round the tongue, 
and, in filling in the soil, raise nearly upright the end of the 
layer c, which remains above the surface of the ground. 

The descending sap, filled with organizable matter, is arrested 
by this tongue, accwmulates there, and the emission of roots 
speedily takes place. Ringing, wounding, or twisting the limb, 
answers the same purpose less perfectly, and indeed many trees 
root readily from the mere position of the branches as layers, 
and the moisture of the soil. 

A tree or plant which is kept for raising layers is called a 
stool, and is headed down, both to facilitate the rooting of the 
layers, and to afford an abundance of shoots near the earth. 
Shoots of some cf the fruit tree stocks in the English nurseries 
are pegged down to the surface before growth commences in the 
spring, covered about an inch deep with soil, and at the end of 
autumn afford hundreds of plants; almost every bud making a 
separate root. 

Suckers are shoots sent up from the root, or from portions of 
the stem below the surface of the soil, which are easily separated 
from the parent plant. 

Suckers of fruit trees are frequently used as stocks for bud- 
ding or grafting upon, but they are greatly inferior to seedlings 
for this purpose, as they are always more liable to produce 
suckers, and they have not the thrifty vigorous habit, or the 
same power of forming as good roots as seedlings. Besides this, 
should the tree from which they are taken be diseased, they will 
be likely to carry the malady with them. 

Propagating by suckers is an easy and desirable way when 
we wish to continue a seedling fruit of value on its own root, and 
some of our common fruits appear to be more healthy and per- 
manent when growing in that way. It is also the only mode in 
use for increasing the Raspberry; as is also that of runners, 
which is a kind of sucker above ground, for the Strawberry. 


CHAPTER III. 


PRUNING. 
1, Pruning to promote growth or modify the form of fruit trees, 


In this country almost all fruit trees are grown as standards, 
In this way they develop their natural forms, attain the largest 
size, and produce the greatest quantity of fruit, with the least 
possible care. Ow bright and powerful sun, reaching every 
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part of the tree, renders the minute systems of pruning and 
training, which occupy so large a portion of the English works 
on this subject, of little or no moment to the cultivator here. 
Pruning is, therefore, commonly resorted to only for the purpose 
of increasing the vigour of feeble trees, or to regulate and im- 
prove the form of healthy and luxuriant trees. 

Pruning has the power of increasing the vigour of a tree it 
two ways. If we assume that a certain amount of nourishment 
is supplied by the roots to all the branches and buds of a tree, 
by cutting off one half of the branches, at the proper season, we 
direct the whole supply of nourishment to the remaining portion, 
which will, consequently, grow with nearly double their former 
luxuriance. Again, when a tree becomes stunted or enfeebled in 
its growth, the thinness of its inner bark, with its consequent small 
sap-vessels, (which it must be remembered are the principal chan- 
nel for the passage of the ascending supply of food) renders the 
upward and downward circulation tardy, and the growth is 
small. By heading back or pruning judiciously, all the force 
of the nourishing fluid is thrown into a smaller number of buds, 
which make new and luxuriant shoots, larger sap-vessels, and 
which afford a ready passage to the fluids, and the tree with 
these renewed energies will continue in vigour for a long time. 

This treatment is especially valuable in the case of small 
trees of feeble or stunted growth, which are frequently cut back 
to a single bud, and a new shoot or shoots, full of vigour, gives a 
healthy habit to the tree. In the nurseries, this practice of 
heading down unthrifty trees is frequently pursued, and small 
orchard trees which have become enfeebled may be treated in 
the same manner; cutting back the head as far as the place 
where it is wished that new shoots should spring out. Older 
trees should be headed back more sparingly, unless they are 
greatly enfeebled ; and their roots should at the same time be 
assisted by manure. 

A judizious pruning to modify the form of our standard trees 
is nearly all that is required in ordinary practice. very fruit 
tree, grown in the open orchard or garden as « common standard, 
should be allowed to take its natural form, the whole efforts of 
the pruner going no further than to take out all weak and 
crowded branches ; those which are filling uselessly the in- 
teriour of the tree, where their leaves cannot be duly exposed to 
the light and sun, or those which interfere with the growth 
of others. All pruning of large branches in healthy trees 
should be avoided by examining them every season and taking 
out superfluous shoots while small. Mr. Coxe, the best American 
author on fruit trees, remarks very truly “when orchard trees 
are much pruned, they are apt to throw out numerous (super- 
fluous) suckers from the boughs in the following summer ; these 
should be rubbed off when they first appear, or they may easily 
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he broken off while young and brittle—cutting is apt to increase 
their number.” 

Where pruning is not required to renovate the vigour of an 
enfeebled tree, or to regulate its shape—in other words, in the 
ease of a healthy tree which we wish to retain in a state of the 
greatest luxuriance, health, and vigour, it may be considered 
worse than useless. Bearing in mind that growth is always 
corresponding to the action of the leaves and branches, if these 
are in due proportion, and in perfect health, the knife will always 
be found rather detrimental to luxuriance and constitutional 
vigour than beneficial.* 

The best season for pruning to promote growth, theoretically, is 
in autumn soon after the fall of the leaf. Next to this, winter 
pruning, performed in mild weather, is best, and in orchards this 
is the season usually most convenient. In all parts of the coun- 
try where the winters are not very severe, (and always in the 
southern or western states,) the roots are collecting a certain 
stock of nourishment during the whole autumn and winter. 
When a tree is pruned in autumn or winter this whole supply 
goes to the remaining branches, while in the case of spring pru- 
ning it is partly lost. North of the 48° of latitude, however, 
the winters are so severe that winter pruning should be deferred 
till the last of February. ; 

We should especially avoid pruning at that period in spring 
when the buds are swelling, and the sap is in full flow, as the 
loss of sap by bleeding is very injurious to most trees, and, in 
some, brings on a serious and incurable canker in the limbs. 

There are advantages and disadvantages attending all sea- 
sons of pruning, but our own experience has led us to believe 
that, practically, a fortnight before midsummer is by far the 
best season, on the whole, for pruning in the northern and middle 
states. Wounds made at this season heal over freely and rapid- 
ly; it is the most favourable time to judge of the shape and 
balance of the head, and to see at a glance which branches 
require removal; and all the stock of organizable matter in the 
tree is directed to the branches that remain. 

In pruning large limbs, some composition should always be at 
hand to cover the wound. This will not only prevent its crack- 
ing by the cold in winter pruning, but will keep out the air, and 
maintain the exposed wood in a sound state, until it is covered 


* Tenorant cultivators frequently weaken the energies of young trees, 
and cause them to grow up with lean and slender stems, by injudiciously 
trimming off the young side shoots and leaves, in the growing season. By 
taking off these shoots, the stem is deprived of all the leaves which would 
atiract and elaborate the sap, thus preparing nourishment for the growth 
of the stem; and the trunk of the tree does not increase in size half so fast 
as when the side branches are allowed to remain for a time, pruning them 
away gradually. It is better, in the case of these young trees, to stop the 
side branches »vhen of moderate length by pinching out the terminal bud. 
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with a new layer of bark. Many compositions have been in 
fashion, abroad, for this purpose, which, under our summer s:n 
and wintry frosts, are nearly worthless, as they generally crack 
and fall off in a single year. The following is a cheap and . 
admirable application, which we recommend to all cultivators 
of fruit trees. 

Composition for wounds made in pruning. Take a quart of 
alcohol and dissolve in it as much gum shellac as will make a 
liquid of the consistence of paint. Apply this to the wound 
with a common painter’s brush; always paring the wound 
smoothly first with the knife. The liquid becomes pertectly hard, 
adheres closely, excludes the air pertectly, and is affected by no 
changes of weather; while at the same time its thinness offers 
no resistance to the lip of new bark that gradually closes over 
the wound. If the composition is kept in a well corked bottle, 
sufficiently wide mouthed to admit the brush, it will always be 
ready for use and suited to the want of the moment. 


2. Pruning to induce fruitfulness. 


When a young fruit tree is too luxuriant, employing all its 
energies in making vigorous shoots, but forming few or no blos- 
som buds, and producing no fruit, we have it in our power by 
different modes of pruning to lessen this over-luxuriance, and 
force it to expend its energies in fruit-bearing. The most direct 
and successful mode of doing this is by pruning the roots, a pro- 
ceeding recently brought into very successful practice by Euro- 
pean gardeners. 

Root pruning has the effect of at once cutting off a consider- 
able supply of the nourishment formerly afforded by the roots of 
a tree. The leaves, losing part of their usual food, are neither 
able to grow as rapidly as before, nor to use all the nutritious 
matter already in the branches; the branches therefore become 
more stunted in their growth, the organizable matter accumu- 
lates, and fruit buds are directly formed. The energies of the 
tree are no longer entirely carried off in growth, and the return- 
ing sap is employed in producing fruit buds for the next year. 

Root pruning should be performed in autumn or winter, and 
it usually consists in laying bare the roots and cutting off 
sinoothly at a distance of a few feet from the trunk, (in propor- 
tion to the size of the tree) the principal roots. Mr. Rivers, an 
English nurseryman of celebrity, who has practised this mode 
with great success, digs a trench early in November, eighteen 
inches deep, round his trees to be root pruned, cutting off the 
roots with a sharp spade. By following this practice every 
year, he not only throws his trees into early bearing, but forces 
Apples, Pears, and the lke, grafted on their own roots, to be- 
come prolific dwarfs, growing only six feet apart, trained in a 
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conical form, full of fruit branches, and producing abundantly, 
Those dwarf trees, thus annually root pruned, he supplies abun- 
dantly with manure at the ends of the roots, thus keeping up 
their health and vigour. The plan is an admirable one for 
small gardens, or for amateurs who wish to grow a great many 
sorts in a small surface. Mr. Rivers, in a pamphlet on this 
subject, enumerates the following among the advantages of sys- 
tematic root pruning. 

“J. The facility of thinning, (owing to the small size of the 
trees,) and, in some varieties, of setting the blossoms of shy- 
bearing sorts, and of thinning and gathering the fruit. 

“2. It will make the gardener independent of the natural soil 
of his garden, as a few barrowsful of rich mould will support a 
tree for a lengthened period, thus placing bad soils nearly on a 
level with those the most favourable. 

“3. The capability of removing trees of fifteen or twenty 
years’ growth, with as much facility as furniture. To tenants 
this will indeed be a boon, for perhaps one of the greatest an- 
noyances a tenant is subject to, is that of being obliged to leave 
behind him trees that he has nurtured with the utmost care.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Rivers recommends caution ; “enough of 
vigour must be left in the tree to support its crop of fruit, and 
one, two, or three seasons: cessation from root pruning, will often 
be found necessary.” 

Root pruning in this country will, we think, be most valuable 
in its application to common standard trees, which are thrifty, 
but bear little or no fruit. They will generally be found to re- 
quire but a single pruning to bring them into a permanently 
fruitful condition; and some sorts of Pears and Plums, which 
do not usually give a fair crop till they are twelve or fourteen 
years old, may be brought into fruit by this means as soon as 
they are of proper size. Several nearly full grown peach, pear, 
and plum trees, on a very rich soil on the Hudson, which were 
over-luxuriant but bore no fruit, were root pruned by our advice 
two years ago, and yielded most excellent and abundant crops 
last season. 

In the case of Apple orchards, where the permanent value 
depends on the size, longevity, and continued productiveness of 
the trees, it is better to wait patiently and not resort to pruning 
to bring them into bearing; as it cannot be denied that all 
excessive pruning shortens somewhat the life of atree. Mr. 
Coxe, indeed, recommended that the first fruit should never be 
allowed to ripen on a young apple orchard, as it lessens very 
materially the vigour of the trees. 

Shortening-in the shoots of Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
as we shall hereafter point out, has a strong tendency to increase 
the fruitfulness of these trees, since by reducing the young wood, 
the sap accnmulates in the remainder of the branch, and many 
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bearing shoots are produced instead of one. And the English 
practice of spurring-in, which consists in annually shortening 
the lateral shoots of trained Pears, Apples, and the like, in order 
to make them throw out short fruit branches, or spurs, is founded 
on the same principle. 

Bending down the limbs is an easy and simple means of throw- 
ing such branches directly into fruit. By this means the circu- 
lation is retarded, rapid growth ceases, organizable matter accu- 
mulates, and fruit-buds, as before stated, surely follow. The 
limbs are bent, while flexible, in June or July, and tied down 
below a horizontal line until they retain of themselves their new 
position. When this can be easily applied, it is a never-failing 
mode of rendering such branches fruitful. It is stated in Lou- 
don’s Gardener’s Magazine that “a very large crop of Pears was 
obtained by the Rev. Mr. Fisher, in Buckinghamshire, from trees 
which had not borne at all, by twisting and breaking down the 
young shoots, late in the autumn, when the wood had become 
tough; and the pendent branches afterwards continued per- 
feily healthy.” 

Disbarking and Ringing are two modes that have been recom- 
mended by some authors, but of which, except as curious expe- 
riments, we entirely disapprove. Disbarking, that is, removing 
the outer bark of the trunk in February, May, or March, is and 
may be practised with good results on trees in very sheltered posi- 
tivas, and under glass, but must always be a somewhat danger- 
ous practice in open orchards, and in a variable climate like 
ours; while its good effects may in a great measure be attained 
by keeping the bark in a healthy state by a wash of soft soap. 
Ringing, which is nothing more than stopping the descending sap 
in a branch, and forcing it to organize blossom buds, by taking 
off a ring of bark, say a fourth or half an inch, near midsummer, 
is a mode always more or less injurious to the health of the 
branch, and if carried to any extent, finally destroys the tree. 
It is gradually falling into disuse, since root pruning, and other 
and better modes, are becoming known. A ligature or bandage 
tightly applied to the limb, will have temporarily the same effect 
as ringing, without so much injury to the branch. 


Inducing fruitfulness by other means, 


The influence of certain soils on the productiveness of fruit 
trees is a subject of every day observation, but the particular 
ingredients of the soil, which insure this abundant bearing, is not 
so well known. Limestone soils are almost invariably produc- 
tive of all sorts of fruit; and certain strong loams in this coun- 
try seem to be equally well adapted to this end. 

In a curious work called the “ Rejuvenescence of Plants,”ete, 
by Dr. Schultz, of Berlin, the author, who has devoted considez 
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able time to the subject, states that common salt and chloride of 
time contribute greatly to the flowering of most plants, to which, 
however, they can only be applied, with safety, m small quanti- 
ties. “Salts of lime,” he continues, “appear to produce so 
nearly the same effect as those of potash and soda, that it is only 
necessary to place lime within their reach, if there is no defici- 
ency of manure in the shape of general food. Lime will in the 
main promote, in an astonishing degree, the fruit and flowering 
of most plants, because calcareous salts promote evaporation 
and the concentration of sap.” 

Although we cannot coincide with many of Dr. Schultz’s 
views as expressed in this work, yet the remarks just quoted 
agree so entirely with facts that have come under our own ob- 
servation, that we gladly place them before the cultivator of fruit 
trees. One of the most productive fruit gardens in our know- 
ledge is on a limestone soil, and another more than usually pro- 
Lfic, in a neighbourhood not very fruitful, is every year treated 
with a top dressing of coarse salt, at the rate of two bushels to the 
acre. These facts are surely worth the attention of growers, and 
should be the subject of more extended and careful experiments. 

Rendering trees more fruitful by dwarfing, and by adapting 
them to soils naturally unfruitful by growing them upon other 
and better stocks, we have already placed before the reader 
under the head of Grafting. 


CHAPTER IV. 


TRAINING. 


Trainine fruit: trees is, thanks to our favourable climate, a 
proceeding entirely unnecessary in the greater part of the United 
States. Our fine dry summers, with the great abundance of 
strong light and sun, are sufiicient to ripen fully the fruits of 
temperate climates, so that the whole art of training, at once the 
trial and triumph of skill with English fruit gardeners, is quite 
dispensed with: and in the place of long lines of brick wall 
and espalier rails, surrounding and dividing the fruit garden, 
all covered with carefully trained trees, we are proud to show 
the open orchard, and the borders in the fruit garden filled 
with thrifty and productive standards. Nothing surprises a Bri- 
tish gardener more, knowing the cold of our winter, than the 
first sight of peaches, and other fine fruits, arriving at full per- 
fection in the middle states, with so little care; and he sees at 
once that three fourths of the great expense of a fruit garden 
here is reudered entirely needless. 

‘Training fruit trees, in this country, is therefore confined te 
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the colder districts north of the 43° of latitude, and to the gar 
dens of amateurs. There can, however, scarcely be a more 
beautiful display of the art of the horticulturist, than a fine row 
of trained trees, their branches arranged with the utmost sym 
metry and regularity, and covered, in the fruit season, with 
large and richly coloured fruit. 

North of the 43° latitude, (or north of the Mohawk,) the peach 
does not ripen well, and this, as well as some other rather tender 
trees, will, in such situations, generally yield abundant crops 
when trained on a common upright trellis, or espalier rail, seven 
or eight feet high.* Still farther north, as in Maine, or Canada, 
a wall must be resorted to: but our own observation leads us to 
believe that, generally, the espalier rail will be found not only 
cheaper, and more easily managed in training, but really pre- 
ferable to a wall, as full exposure to light is sufficent without 
much additional heat. With regard to walls themselves, in the 
middle portions of the Union, a southern aspect is almost always 
the worst, being too hot m midsummer; a wall running north 
and south, and affording east and west aspects, is much the best 
The western aspect is indeed preferable for all tender fruits, as 
the blossoms are not there liable to injury from early frosts. A 
north wall is useful for producing a later crop. 

The objects of training are, by a more complete exposure of 
the leaves and branches to the light and sun, to ripen fruits in 
a naturally unfavourable climate; to render them more fruit- 
ful,—lessening vigour and excessive growth by the lateral or 
horizontal arrangement of the branches; and lastly economy of 
space, as trees when trained on a flat surface occupy much less 
space in the fruit garden than standards, and leave the borders 
more open for cropping with vegetables. 

Training conical standards, A very easy and simple mode orf 
training frnit trees, which has lately come into great favour with 
amateurs, is the conical standard, or Quenouzlle, (pronounced ke- 
nool) of the French. It is applied chiefly to pears, which, when 
treated in this way, may be planted about eight feet apart, ard 
thus a great variety of sorts may be grown in a small garden. 
The best example of this kind of training in this country, at 
present, is in the garden of Mr. Johnson of Lynn, Mass. A 
great number of the specimen trees in the London Horticultural 
Society’s garden are trained in this manner; and Loudon re- 
marks, that in 1840 the Royal Kitchen garden of Versailles 
contained two hundred trees trained in the conical manner, with 
the current year’s shoots tied down en quenouille. “They had 


* Cedar or locust posts, set four or eight feet apart, with horizontal bars 
let in, and crossed by light perpendicular straps of pine from six to twelve 
inches apart, will form an excellent and durable trellis for espaliers. See Fig. 
21. Indeed many gardeners here prefer having a light trellis a few inches 
from the wall, upon which to train, instead of nailing directly on the wall 
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attained the height of from six to twelve feet before the branches 
were bent down; but the effect of this was to cover the shoots 
with blossom buds, and to produce the most extraordinary crops.” 
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Fig. 16. Quenowille or conical training, pro- 


gressive stages. 


To produce Quenouille 
standards, plant a young 
tree, three or four feet 
high, and, after the first 
summer’s growth, head 
back the top, and cut-in 
the side branches, as re- 
presented by the dotted 
lines, ona, Fig. 16. The 
next season the tree will 


i, Shoot out three or four 


tiers of side branches, ac- 
cording to its strength. 
The lowest should be 


. left about eighteen inches 


from the ground, and, by 
pinching off superfluous 
shoots, others may be 
made to grow pretty re- 


gularly, so as not to crowd the head. At the end of this season 


head back the leader as in 8, to 
strengthen the side shoots. Next 
season a fresh series of lateral shoots 
will be produced, four or five of 
which may be kept every year; and 
the third or fourth year, the lower 
branches may be bent down in mid- 
summer, c, and kept in a pendulous 
position for a year or two, by tying 
them to stakes driven in the ground, 
or to the main stem. ‘This success- 
ive growth at the top, and arrange- 
ment of the limbs below, must be 


continued till the requisite height— . 


say ten feet—is attained, when all the 
branches assuming their final form, 
the tree will resemble Fig. 17. <A 
moderate pruning to produce new 
wood, and the occasional tying in of 


on their own stocks, and kept within proper bounds by root pru- 
ning, after Mr. Rivers’s method, explained in a previous page. 
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The two best modes of training for this country, on walls or. 
espaliers, are fan-training, and horizontal training. The first 
is the simplest and easiest mode of training the Peach, the Apri- 
cot, Nectarine, and Cherry; and the latter is best adapted to 
the Pear. In training to a wall, the branches are fastened in 
their places by shreds of leather and nails; and, as espaliers, 
by tying them with slips of bass-matting to the rails of the trellis. 
The following account of these two modes of training is so con- 
cisely abridged from the practice of the best English gardens, 
in the Suburban Horticulturist, that we cannot do better than 
to place it before the reader. 

Fan-training in the common English manner. A maiden plant 
(a tree but one year from the graft,) being planted “is to be 


headed down to four buds or eyes, 

ae placed in such a manner as to throw 
out two shoots on each side, as shown 

ere Wi, ih Fig. 18. The following season the 


Fig 18, Fan-training, pret *WO Uppermost shoots are to be headed 
stage. down to three eyes, placed in such a 
manner as to throw out one leading shoot, and one shoot on each 
side; the two lowermost shoots are to be headed down to two 
eyes, so as to throw out one lead- 
ing shoot, and one shoot on the 
uppermost side as shown in Fig. 
19. Wehave now five leading 
shoots on each side, well placed, 
to form our future tree. Each 
of these shoots must be placed in 
the exact position in which it is SOE 
to remain; and as it is these Fig. 12. Fan-training, second stage. 
shoots which are to form the future tree, none of them are to be 
shortened. The tree should by no means be suffered to bear 
any fruit this year. Each shoot must now be allowed to pro- 
duce, besides the leading shoot at its extremity, two other shoots 
on the uppermost side, one near to the bottom and one about 
midway up the stem; 
there must also be one 
shoot on the under- 
most side, placed 
about midway be- 
tween the other two, 
All the other shoots 


ay must be pinched off 
RY y ee in their infant state. 
Fig. 20. Fan-training, third stage. The tree will then, 


assume, at the end of thethird year, the appearance shown in Fig.20, 
From this time it may be allowed to bear what crop of fruit the gar- 
dener thinks it able to carry; in determining which, he ought 
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never to overrate the vigour of the tree. All of these shoots 
except the leading ones, must at the proper season be shortened, 
but to what length must be left entirely to the judgment of the 
gardener, it of course depending upon the vigour of the tree. 
In shortening the shoot, care should be taken to cut back to a 
wood bud that will produce a shoot for the following year. Cut 
close to the bud, so that the wound may heal the following sea- 
son. ‘The following year each shoot at the extremities of the 
leading branches should produce, besides the leading shoot, one 
on the upper and two on the under part, more or less, according 
to the vigour of the tree ; whilst each of the secondary branches 
should produce besides the leading shoot, one other placed near 
to the bottom ; for the grand art of pruning, in all systems to 
which this class of trees is subjected, consists in preserving a 
sufficient quantity of young wood at the bottom of the tree ; and 
on no account must the gardener cut away clean any shoots so 
placed, without well considering if they will be wanted, not only 
for the present but for the future good appearance of the tree. 
The quantity of young wood annually laid in must depend upon 


SSO SIP DEC Na OIA PEELE NL 
Fig. 21. Fan-training complete. 

the vigour of the tree. It would be ridiculous to lay the same 
quantity into a weakly tree as into a tree in full vigour. The 
gardener here must use h's own judgment. But if any of the 
leading shoots manifest a disposition to outstrip the others, a 
portion of young shoots must be laid in, and a greater quantity 
of fruit suffered to ripen on the over-vigorous branch. At the 
same time a smaller quantity of fruit than usual must be left 
to ripen on the weaker branch. This will tend to restore the 
equilibrium better than any other method. Fig. 21, presents us 
with the figure of a tree in a more advanced state well balanced, 
and well calculated for an equal distribution of the sap all over 
its surface. [We have varied this figure by representing it train- 
ed on a trellis, instead of a wall.] Whenever any of the lower 
shoots have advanced so far as to incommode the others, they 
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should be cut back to a yearling shoot; this will give thei 
room, and keep the lower part of the tree in order. In nailing 
to a wall, care must be taken not to bruise any part of the 
shoot ; the wounds made by the knife heal quickly, but a bruise _ 
often proves incurable. Never let a nail gall any part of the 
tree; it will endanger the life of the branch. In nailing-in the 
young shoots, dispose them as straight and regular as possible ; ; 
it will look workman-like. Whatever system of training is 
pursued, the leading branches should be laid-in in the exact 
position they are to remain; for wherever a large branch is 
brought down to fill the lower part of the wall, the free ascent 
of the sap is obstructed by the extension of the upper, and con- 
traction of the lower parts of the branch. It is thus robbed of 
part of its former vigour, while it seldom fails to throw out, imme- 
diately behind the parts most bent, one or more vigorous shoots.” 
Horizontal training consists in preserving an upright leader, 
with lateral shoots trained at regular intervals. These intervals 
may be from a foot to eighteen inches for pears and apples, and 
about nine inches for cherries and plums. “A maiden plant 
with three shoots having been procured, the 
two side shoots are laid in horizontally, and 
the centre one upright, as in Fig. 22; all the 
buds being rubbed off the latter but three, 
viz. one next the top for a vertical leader, 
and one on each side near the top, for hori- ; 
zontal branches. In the course of the first Pls, 98. Mortonta 
summer after planting, the shoots may be allowed to grow with- 
out being stopped. In the autumn of the first year the two lat- 
erals produced are nailed or tied in, 
and also the shoots produced from 
the extremities of the lower laterals ; 
the centre shoot being headed down 
as before, as shown in Fig. 23, But 
spective in the second summer, ~ when the 
Fig. bos) Sonat Wiutning, a Main shoot has attained thelength ot 
cond stage. ten or twelve inches, it may be stop- 
ped; which if the 
plant is in proper 
vigour, will cause it 
to throw out two ho- 
rizontal: branches, 
in addition to those 
which were thrown 
out from those of 
the preceding year. 
The tree will now 
be in its second 


BUM MET, and will Fig. 24. Horizontal training, third staga 
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have four horizontal branches on each side of the upright stem 
as in Fig. 24; and by persevering in this system four horizontal 
branches will be produced in each year till the tree reaches the 
top of the wall (or espalier,) when the upright stem must termi- 
nate in two horizontal branches. In the following autumn the 


Fig. 25. Horizontal training, fourth year. 
tree will have the appearance of Fig. 25.” Suburban Horticul. 
turist, pp. 363: 372. 

Training fruit trees is nowhere in the United States practised 
to much extent except in the neighvourhood of Boston ; and 
some of the best specimens of the foregoing methods in that 
neighbourhood are in the gardens of J. P. Cushing, Esq., Col. 
Perkins, and 8, G. Perkins, Esq. 


CHAPTER V. 


TRANSPLANTING. 


As nearly all fruit trees are raised first in nurseries, and then 
removed to their final position in the orchard or fruit garden ; as 
upon the manner of this removal depends not only their slow or 
rapid growth, their feebleness or vigour afterwards, and in many 
cases even their life, it is evident that it is in the highest degree 
important to understand and practise well this transplanting. 

The season best adapted for transplanting fruit trees is a mat- 
ter open to much difference of opinion among horticulturists ; a 
difference founded mainly on experience, but without taking 
into account variation of climate and soils, two very important 
circumstances in all operations of this kind. 

All physiologists, however, agree that the best season for 
transplanting deciduous trees is in autumn, directly after the 
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fall of the leaf. The tree is then in a completely dormant state 
Transplantea vt this early season, whatever wounds may have 
been made in the roots commence healing at once, as a deposit di- 
rectly takes place of granulous matter from the wound, and when 
the spring arrives the tree is already somewhat established, and 
ready to commence its growth. Autumn planting is for this 
reason greatly to be preferred in all mild climates, and dry soils; 
and even for very hardy trees, as the apple, in colder latitudes; 
as the fixed position in the grcund, which trees planted then get 
by the autumnal and early spring rains, gives them an advan- 
tage, at the next season of growth, over newly moved trees. 

On the other hand, in northern portions of the Union, where 
the winters commence early, and are severe, spring planting is 
greatly preferred. There, autumn and winter are not mild 
enough to allow this gradual process of healing and establishing 
the roots to go on; for when the ground is frozen to the depth of 
the roots of a tree, all that slow growth and connection of nutri- 
ment by the roots is necessarily at an end. And the more 
tender sorts of fruit trees, the Peach and Apricot, which are less 
hardy when newly planted than when their roots are entire, and 
well fixed im the soil, are liable to injury in their branches by 
the cold. The proper time, in such a climate, is as early as the 
' ground is in a fit condition in the spring. 

Early in autumn, and in spring before the buds expand, may 
as a general rule be considered the best seasons for transplant- 
ing. It is true that there are instances of excellent success in 
planting at all seasons, except midsummer; and there are many 
who, from having been once or twice successful in transplanting 
when trees were nearly in leaf, avow that to be the best season ; 
not taking into account, that their success was probably entirely 
owing to a fortunately damp state of the atmosphere at the time, 
and abundant rains after the experiment was performed. In the 
middle states, we are frequently liable to a dry period in early 
summer, directly following the season of removal, and if trans- 
planting is deferred to a late period in spring, many of the trees 
will perish from drought, before their roots become established 
in the soil. Spring planting should, therefore, always be per- 
formed as soon as possible, that the roots may have the great 
benefit of the early and abundant rains of that season, and get 
well started before the heat of summer commences. For the 
neighbourhood of New-York, therefore, the best periods are, from 
the fall of the leaf, to the middle of November, in autumn, and 
from the close of winter, to the middle of April, in the spring ; 
though commonly, the seasons of removal are frequently extended 
a month beyond these limits. 

Taking up the trees is an important part of the operation. A 
transplanter should never forget that it is by the delicate and 
tender points or extremities of the root that trees take up their 
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food; and that the chance of complete success is lessened, by 
every one of these points that is bruised or destroyed. If we 
could remove trees with every fibre entire, as we do a plant in 
a pot, they would scarcely show any sign of their change of posi- 
tion. In most cases, especially in that of trees taken from 
nurseries, this is, by the operation of removal, nearly impos- 
sible. But although we may not hope to get every root entire, 
we may, with proper care, preserve by far the larger portion of 
them, and more particularly the small and delicate fibres. After 
being taken up, they should be planted directly ; or, if this can- 
not be done, they should be kept from drying by a covering of 
mats, and when sent toa distance by being packed in damp moss.* 

Preparing the places. Here is the fatal stumbling block of 
all novices and ignorant persons in transplanting. An English 
gardener, when he is about to plant fruit trees, talks about pre- 
paring his borders, an American says he will dig his holes; and 
we cannot give a more forcible illustration of the ideas of two 
persons as to the wants of a fruit tree, or a better notion of the 
comparative provision made to supply these wants, than by con- 
trasting the two phrases themselves. The one looks upon a tree 
as a living being, whose life is to be rendered long, vigorous, and 
fruitful by a good supply of food, and a soil mellow and easily 
penetrated by the smallest fibre; the other considers it very 
much in the light of a truncheon or a post, which he thrusts 
into the smallest possible hole, and supplies wit. the least portion 
cf manure, trusting to what he seems to believe the inextinguish- 
able powers of nature to make roots and branches under any 
circumstances. It is true that the terms differ somewhat from 
the nature of the culture and the greater preparation necessary 
in planting fruit trees in England, but this is not by any means 
sufficient to justify the different modes of performing the same 
operation there and here. 

In truth, in this country, where the sun and climate are so 
favorable, where pruning and training are comparatively se 
little necessary, the great requisite to success in the ordinary 
culture of fruit trees is the proper preparation of the soil before 
a tree is planted. Whether a transplanted tree shall struggle 
several years to recover, or grow moderately after a short time, 
or at once start into a very luxuriant and vigorous growth, de- 
pends entirely upon the amount of care and labour the planter is 
willing to bestow on the soil for his trees. "We have seen seve- 
ral instances where, side by side, one man planted his trees in 
large spaces of deeply moved and rich soil, and another in 


* We should notice an important exception to this in the case of trees 
packed for shipping across the Atlantic. In this case they should be 
packed only in dry moss; the moisture of the sea air being sufficient to 
keep the roots in good condition, while if packed in damp moss t:1ey will 
be injured by rotting or excessive growth. 
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small holes in the cc mmon mode, which uniformly showed the trees 
of the first, larger after five years, than those of the last after twelve. 

No fruit tree should be planted in a hole of less size thar 
three feet square, and eighteen inches to two feet deep. To this 
size and depth the soil should be removed and well pulverized, 
and it should if necessary be properly enriched by the applica- 
tion of manure, which must be thoroughly mixed with the whole 
mass of prepared soil by repeated turnings with the spade, 
This preparation will answer, but the most skilful cultivators 
among us make their spaces four or five feet in diameter, or 
three times the size of the roots, and it is incredible how much 
the luxuriance and vigour of growth, even in a poor soil, is pro- 
moted by this. No after mending of the soil, or top dressings 
applied to the surface, can, in a climate of dry summers like ours, 
equal the effects of this early and deep loosening and enriching 
the soil. Its effects on the growth and health of the tree are 
permanent, and the little expense and care necessary in this 
preparation is a source of early and constant pleasure to the 
planter. This preparation may be made just before the tree is 
planted, but in heavy soils it is much better to do it several 
months previously; and no shallow ploughing of the soil can 
obviate the necessity and advantages of the practice, where 
healthy, vigorous orchards or fruit gardens are desired. _ 

The whole art of transplanting, after this, consists in placing 
the roots as they were before, or in the most favourable position 
for growth. Begin by filling the hole with prepared soil, 
within as many inches of the top as will allow the tree to stand 
exactly as deep as it previously stood. With the spade, shape 
the soil for the roots in the form of a little hillock on which to 
place the roots—and not, as is commonly done, in the form of a 
hollow; the roots will then extend in their natural position, not 
being forced to turn up at the ends. Next examine the roots, 
and cut off all wounded parts, paring the wound smooth. Hold 
the tree upright on its little mound in the hole of prepared soil ; 
extend the roots, and cover them carefully with the remaining pul- 
verized soil. As much of the success of transplanting depends 
on bringing the soil in contact with every fibre, so as to leave 
no hollows to cause the decay of the roots, not only must this be 
secured by patiently filling-in all cavities among the roots, but 
when the trees are not quite small, it is customary to pour in a 
pail of water when the roots are nearly all covered with soil. 
This carries the liquid mould to every hidden part. After the 
water has settled away, fill up the hole, pressing the earth gently 
about the tree with the foot, but avoiding the common practice 
of shaking it up and down by the stem. In windy situations it 
will be necessary to place a stake by the side of each tree to 
aold it upright, until it shall have taken firm root in the soil, but 
‘t is not needful in ordinary cases. 
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Avoid deep planting. More than half the losses in orchard 
planting in America arises from this cause, and the equally 
common one of crowding the earth too tightly about the roots, 
No tree should be placed deeper than it formerly grew, as ita 
roots are stifled from the want of air, or starved by the poverty 
of the soil at the depth where they are placed. It is much the 
better and more natural process in fact to plant the tree so that 
it shall, when the whole is complete, appear just as deep as 
before, but standing on a little mound two or three inches higher 
than the level of the ground about. This, when the mound set- 
tles, will leave it nearly on the level with the previous surface. 

Mulching is an excellent practice with transplanted trees, and 
more especially for those which are removed late in the spring. 
Mulching is nothing more than covering the ground about the 
stems with coarse straw, or litter from the barn-yard, which by 
preventing evaporation keeps the soil from becoming dry, and 
maintains it in that moist and equable condition of temperature 
most favourable tc the growth of young roots. Very many trees, 
in a dry season, fail at midsummer, after having made a fine 
start, from the parched and variable condition of the earth about 
the roots. Watering frequently fails to save such trees, but 
mulching when they are planted will entirely obviate the neces- 
sity of watering in dry seasons, and promote growth under any 
circumstances. Indeed watering upon the surface, as com- 
monly performed, is a most injurious practice, as the roots, 
stimulated at one period of the day by water, are only rendered 
more susceptible to the action of the hot sun at another, and the 
surface of the ground becomes so hard, by repeated watering, 
that the beneficial access of the air is almost cut off. If trees 
are well watered in the holes, while transplanting is going on, 
they will rarely need it again, and we may say never, if they 
are well mulched directly after planting. 

The best manure to be used in preparing the soil for trans- 
planting trees is a compost formed of two thirds muck or black 
peat earth, reduced by fermenting it several months in a heap 
with one-third fresh barn-yard manure. Almost every farm 
will supply this, and it is more permanent in its effects, and 
less drying in its nature, than the common manure of the stable. 
An admirable manure recently applied with great success, is 
charcoal—the small broken bits and refuse of the charcoal 
pits—mixed intimately with the soil. Air-slaked lime is an 
excellent manure for fruit trees in soils that are not naturally 
calcareous. Two or three handfuls may be mixed with the soil 
when preparing each space for planting, and a top dressing may 
be applied with advantage occasionally afterwards, to increase 
their productiveness. But wherever large orchards or fruit 
gardens are to be planted, the muck compost heap should be 
made ready beforehand, as it is the cheapest, most valuable, and 
durable of all manures for fruit trees. 
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Pruring the heads of transplanted trees, at the season of re 
m val, we think generally an injurious practice. It is certainly 
n2edless and hurtful in the case of small trees, or those of sucl 
a size as w'll allow the roots to be taken up nearly entire ; for, 
as the action of the branches and the roots is precisely recipro- 
cal, and as new roots are rapidly formed just in proportion to 
the healthy action of the leaves, it follows that by needlessly 
cutting off branches we lessen the vital action of the whole tree. 
At the same time, where trees are transplanted of so large a size 
that some of the roots are lost in removing them, it is necessary 
to cut back or shorten a few of the branches—as many as will 
restore the balance of the system—otherwise the perspiration 
of the leaves may be so great, as to exhaust the supply of sap 
faster than the roots can collect it. A little judgment only is 
necessary, to see at a glance, how much of the top must be 
pruned away before planting the tree, to equalize the loss be- 
tween the branches and the roots. 

When it is necessary to transplant fruit trees of large size, 
the best practice is to prepare them previously by digging a 
trench round the whole mass of roots, undermining them, and cut- 
ting off all roots projecting beyond.this line. The trench should 
be dug at such a distance from the tree as will include all the 
large and sufficient ball of roots, and it should be done in the 
spring, or before midsummer, when it is desirable to remove the 
tree the next year. After all the roots that extend to this circular 
trench are cut off, the earth is replaced, and by the season follow- 
ing an abundance of small fibres is sent out by the amputated 
roots, which, when the whole is now removed, will insure the suc- 
cess and speedy growth of the tree. This is more completely the 
case when the tree is prepared two years before transplanting. 
A variation of this mode, which has been found quite as success- 
ful and less laborious, consists in leaving the trench open, and 
covering it with boards only, or boards with a top layer of turf. 
The tree then is somewhat checked in its growth, it throws out 
an abundance of small fibres into the ball of earth containing 
the roots, and is the next season transplanted with great ease 
and safety. 

The proper size for transplanting varies somewhat with the 
sort of tree, and the kind of culture intended. It is, however, 
a maxim equally well settled, both among theorists and the best 
practical men, that health, immediate vigour, and duration, are 
all greatly promoted by transplanting fruit trees of small size— 
from three to six or seven feet. We are fully aware with what 
impatience the beginner, or a person who knows little of the cul- 
ture of trees, looks upon trees of this size—one who is eager to 
plant an orchard, and stock a garden with large trees, thinking 
to gather a crop the next year. The latter may indeed be done, 
but the transplanting so affects the tree, that its first ssanty crop 
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is followed by a long season of rest and feeble growth, while 
‘the plantation of young trees is making wood rapidly, and soon 
comes into a healthy and long-continued state of productive- 
ness—often long indeed before the large trees have fairly arrived 
at that condition. The small tree, transplanted with its system 
of roots and branches entire, suffers little or no check ; the older 
and larger tree, losing part of its roots, requires several years 
to resume its former vigour. The constitution of the small tree 
is healthy and unimpaired ; that of the large is frequently much 
enfeebled. A stout and vigorous habit—what the nurserymen 
call a yeod stocky plant—is the true criterion of merit in select- 
ing fruit trees for transplanting. 

Trees intended for orchards, being often more exposed thar 
those in gardens, should be somewhat larger—not less than six. 
or more than eight feet is the best size. For gardens, all expe- 
rienced cultivators agree that a smaller size is preferable; we 
prefer plants two years old from the graft. Most gardeners 
abroad, when they select trees with more than usual care, take 
what are called maiden plants—those one year old from the 
graft, and there can be no doubt that, taking into account health, 
duration, and the ease with which such a tree can be made to 
vrow into any form, this is truly the preferable size for removal 
into a fruit garden. But we are an impatient people, and it is 
not till after another century of trial and experience in the cul- 
ture of fruit trees, that cultivators generally in this country will 
become aware of the truth of this fact. 

The facility with which the different fruit trees may be trans- 
planted differs considerably. Plums are generally removed witk 
most success, and after them nearly in the order as follows ' 
Quinces, Apples, Pears, Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, and 
Cherries; the latter succeeding with some difficulty, when of 
large size. 

Laying in by the heels is a practice adopted as a temporary kind 
of planting, when a larger quantity of trees is at hand than can be 
set out immediately. A trench is opened, and the roots are laid 
in and covered with soil, the tops being previously placed in a slop- 
ing position, inclining to within a few feet of the surface. In this 
way they are kept fresh and in good order, until it is convenient 
to plant them finally. In northern districts, where the autumn 
’s often too severe for planting, and the spring is frequently too 
late to receive trees in time from nurseries farther south, it is a 
common and successful mode to procure trees in autumn,"ard 
lay them in by the heels until spring, covering over the tops of 
the more tender sorts if necessary with coarse litter. 

In planting an orchard, always avoid placing the trees in the 
same spot, or near where an old tree stood before. Experience 
has taught us that the growth of a young tree, in such a posi- 
tion, is weak and feeble; the nourishment suitable to that kind 
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of tree having already been exhausted by a previous growth, 
and the soil being half filled with old and decayed roots which 
are detrimental to the health of the young tree. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE POSITION OF FRUIT TREES. SOIL AND ASPECT. 


In our favourable climate many fruit trees will thrive and 
produce some fruit in almost any soil, except dry sand, or wet 
swamps. But there is much to be gained in all climates by a 
judicious selection of soil, when this is in our power, or by that 
improvement which may generally be effected in inferior soils, 
where we are necessarily limited to such. As we shall, in 
treating the culture of each genus of fruit, state more in detail 
the soils especially adapted to its growth, our remarks here will 
be confined to the subject of soils generaily, for the orchard and 
fruit garden. 

The soils usually selected for making plantations of fruit 
trees may be divided into light sandy loams, gravelly loams, 
strong loams, and clayey loams; the first having a large pro- 
portion of sand, and the last a large proportion of clay. 

The soil most inviting to the eye is a light sandy loam, and, 
as it is also a very common soil, more than half the fruit gardens 
in the country are composed of this mould. The easy manner 
in which it is worked, owing to its loose and very friable nature, 
and the rapidity with which, from its warmth, crops of all kinds 
come into bearing, cause it to be looked upon with almost uni- 
versal favour. Notwithstanding this, a pretty careful observa- 
tion, for several years, has convinced us that a light sandy soil 
is, on the whole, the worst soil for fruit trees. Under the bright 
skies of July and August, a fruit tree requires a soil which will 
retain and afford a moderate and continued supply of moisture, 
and here the sandy soil fails. In consequence of this the vigour 
af the tree is checked, and it becomes feeble in its growth, aud 
is comparatively short-lived, or unproductive. As a tree in a 
feelle state is always most liable to the attacks of insects, those 
on a sandy soil are the first to fall a prey to numerous maladies.* 
The open loose texture of a sandy soil, joined to its warmth, 
affords an easy passage, and an excellent habitation for all in- 
sects that pass part of their lives in the ground, preparatory tc 


* This remark applies to the middle and southern portions of this country 
North of the 43° a light sandy soil is perhaps preferable as warmer and 
earlier. : 
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rising out of it to attack the fruit, foliage, or branches of the 
tree. 

Suci are some of the disadvantages of a light sandy soil; 
and, in thoroughly examining many of the fruit gardens of 
the middle states the last few seasons, we could not fail to be 
struck with the fact that in nine cases out of ten, where a variety 
of fruit was unusually liable to disease, to blight, or to the attacks 
of certain fruit-destroying insects, as the curculio, the trees 
themselves were on sandy soils; while on the other hand, and 
frequently in the same neighbourhood, the same sorts were grow- 
ing luxuriantly and bearing abundant crops, where the soil was a 
rather strong loam.* For a few years, the growth and produc- 
tiveness of the trees upon sandy soil, is all that can be desired ; 
but the trees are shorter lived and sooner fall into decay 
than where the soil is stronger. If there is any exception to 
this rule, it is only in the case of the Peach, and judging from 
the superiour flavour of this fruit on stronger soils, we are 
inclined to doubt the value of the exception even here. 

Gravelly loams are frequently much better adapted for or- 
chards than sandy, especially where the loam is of a strong 
quality, and the gravel is not in excess; and the hardier fruits 
usually do well on this kind of soil. 

Strong loams, by which we mean a loam with only just a 
sufficient portion of sand to make it easily worked, are on the 
whole by far the best for fruit gardens in this country. A strong 
loam is usually a deep soil, and affords during the whole heat of 
summer, a proper supply of moisture and nourishment to the 
roots of trees. Fruit trees do not come into a bearing state so 
soon in a strong xs in a sandy loam, because the growth of 
wood is more vigorous, and fruit buds are not so soon formed ; 
but they bear larger crops, are much less liable to many diseases, 
and their longevity is much greater. The largest and most 
productive orchards of the apple and pear in this country are 
upon soils of this kind. 

Clayey loams are, when well drained, and when the clay is 
not in excess, good fruit soils—they are usually strong and deep 
soils though rather heavy and difficult to work. Trees that will 
flourish on these soils, such as the Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, 
and Apricot, usually are very free from disease, or insects, and 
bear large crops. In a moist climate, like that of England, 
fruit trees on a clayey loam would die of canker, brought on by 
the excessive quantity of water contained in the soil, but such is 

* As an instance in point, the owner of one of the most hig'ily cultivated 
gardens in the vicinity of Boston was showing us, in despa:r, some trees 
of the Seckel pear upon which he could no longer get good crops, or fair 
fruit, and lamenting the degeneracy of the sort. The next day we saw in 
a neighbouring garden beautiful crops of this pear growing with the least 
possible care. The garden in the first case was a light sandy loam ip 


the second, a strong loam. 
3 
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not the case under the high and warm temperature of our sum 
mers. The finest, largest, and most productive Plums and Pears 
within our knowledge, grow in sites on the North river, when 
the soil is a stiff clayey loam, almost approaching a clay 
Those fruits that on light sandy soils are almost worthless from 
their liability to disease, and the attacks of insects, are here 
surprisingly luxuriant and fruitful. 

It is, however, well to remark, that some varieties of fruit, 
perhaps from the circumstances of their origin, succeed better 
on sandy soils than any other; thus the Newtown pippin will 
only arrive at perfection in a strong loam, while the Yellow Bell- 
flower is finer when grown on a sandy soil. But there are ex- 
ceptions to all rules, and what we have already stated, as to the 
relative quality of soils, will apply pretty generally to the whole 
of this country south of the Mohawk river; and it may be added 
that calcareous soils, of whatever texture, are better than soils 
of the same quality where no limestone is present. 

Trenching is the most complete method of improving a soil 
too sandy, when the subsoil below is of a loamy or clayey na- 
ture. Deep subsoil ploughing, by bringing up a sufficient quan- 
tity of the stratum below, will answer the same purpose. When 
the subsoil of a sandy soil is sand or gravel, the surface can only 
be improved by top dressings, or the application of manures. 
Top-dressing with clay is the most simple means of changing: the 
nature of such a soil, and it is surprising how moderate a quan- 
tity of clay will give a closer texture to light sandy soils. In 
manuring such soils, we may greatly improve their nature as 
well as condition, by using composts of peat or bog earth, swamp 
muck, or river mud, instead of common barn-yard or stable 
manure. The former are not only more permanent and better 
as manures for fruit trees, but they gradually consolidate and 
improve the whole texture of the soil. 

Indeed no fruit garden, where the soil is not naturally deep 
and rich, is in perfect condition for planting trees, unless the 
soil has been well trenched two spades in depth. This creates 
a matrix for the roots, so deep and permanent, that they retain 
their vigour and luxuriance through the droughts of summer, 
and continue for a long time in a state of health and produc- 
tiveness. 

It is difficult to give any precise rules as to aspect. We have 
seen fine fruit gardens here in all aspects. Perhaps the very 
best aspect, on the whole, is a gentle slope to the southwest, be- 
cause in such positions the trees, when in blossom, are somewhat 
protected from the bad effects of a morning sun after spring 
frosts. But, to remedy this more perfectly, it is sometimes the 
practice to plant on the north sides of hills, and this is an effec- 
tual way where early frosts are fatal, and where the season is 
lone and warm enough to ripen the fruit in any exposure. A 
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fine south slope, is, south of New York, frequently found toe 
warm for many fruit trees, in soils that are light and dry. 

Deep vallies, with small streams of water, are the worst situ- 
ations for fruit trees, as the cold air settles down in these vallies 
in a calm frosty night, and buds and blossoms are very frequently 
destroyed. We know arich and fertile valley of this kind in 
Connecticut where the Cherry will scarcely grow, and a crop of 
the Apple, or the Pear, is not obtained once in ten years; while 
she adjacent*hill tops and high country, a couple or three miles 
distant, yield abundant crops annually. On the other hand the 
borders of large rivers, as the Hudson, or of some of our large 
inland lakes, are the most favourable situations for fruit trees, as 
the climate is rendered milder by large bodies of water. In the 
garden where we write, a fourth of a mile from the Hudson, we 
have frequently seen ice formed during the night, of the thick- 
ness of a dollar, when the blossoms of the Apricot were fully 
expanded, without doing the least harm to that tender fruit. 
This is owing to the slight fog rising from the river in the morn- 
ing, which softening the rays of the sun, and dissolving gradually 
the frost, prevents the injurious effects of sudden thawing. At 
the same time, a couple of miles from the shores, this fruit will 
often be quite destroyed. In short, the season on the lower half 
of the Hudson, may, from the ameliorating influence of the river, 
be said to be a month longer—a fortnight earlier in spring, and 
later in autumn, than in the same latitude a few miles distant; 
and crops of the more tender fruits are, therefore, much more 
certain on the banks of large rivers or lakes, than in inland dis- 
tricts of the same climate. 


CHAPTER VII. 
GENERAL REMARKS ON INSECTS. 


Tue insects injurious to fruit trees are numerous, and to 
combat them successfully requires a minute acquaintance with 
their character and habits. While considering the culture of 
each class of fruit in the succeeding pages, we shall point out 
the habits, and suggest means of destroying the most important 
of these insects; but in the meantime, we wish to call attention 
to some general practical hints on this subject. 

In the first place, we cannot too strongly impress upon the at- 
tention of the fruit grower the importance of watching carefully, 
aud making an early attack, upon every species of insect. It 
ig on’y necessary to look for a moment at the astonishing rapid 
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ity with which many kinds of insects increase, if allowed te 
get well established in a garden, to become fully aware of this 
The common caterpillars are the young of moths or butterflies, 
and that careful observer of the habits of insects, Dr. Harris, 
says as each female lays from two to five hundred eggs, a thou 
sand moths or butterflies will, on the average, produce three 
hundred thousand caterpillars; if one half this number, when 
arrived at maturity, are females, they will give forty-five millions 
of caterpillars in the second, and six thousand seven hundred | 
ard fifty millions in the third generation.* To take another 
example the aphides, or plant lice, which are frequently seen in 
great numbers on the tender shoots of fruit trees have an almost 
incredibly prolific power of increase,—the investigations of 
Réaumur having shown that one individual, in five generations, 
may become the progenitor of nearly six thousand millions of 
descendants. With such surprising powers of propagation, 
were it not for the havoc caused among insects by various species 
preying upon each other, by birds, and other animals, and espe- 
cially by unfavourable seasons, vegetation would soon be entirely 
destroyed by them. As it is, the orchards and gardens of care- 
less and slovenly cultivators are often overrun by them, and 
many of the finest crops suffer great injury, or total loss, from the 
want of a little timely care. 

In all well managed plantations of fruit, at the first appear- 
ance of any injurious insect, it will be immediately seized upon 
and destroyed. A few moments in the first stage of insect life— 
at the first birth of the new colony—will do more to rid us for 
the season, of that species, than whole days of toil after the mat- 
ter has been so long neglected that the enemy has become well 
established. We know how reluctant all, but the experienced 
grower, are to set about eradicating what at first.seems a thing 
of such trifling consequence. But such persons should consider 
that whether it is done at first, or a fortnight after, is frequently 
the difference between ten and ten thousand. A very little time, 
regularly devoted to the extirpation of noxious insects, will keep 
a large place quite free from them. We know a very large 
garden, filled with trees, and always remarkably free from insect 
ravages, which, while those even in its vicinity suffer greatly, is 
thus preserved, by half an hour’s examination of the whole pre- 
mises two days in the week during the growing season. ‘This 
is made early in the morning, the best time for the purpose, as 
the insects are quiet while the dew is yet upon the leaves, and 
whole races, yet only partially developed, may be swept off ina 
single moment. In default of other more rapid expedients, the 
old mode of hand-picking, and crushing or burning, is the safest 
and surest that can be adopted. 

* For much valuable information on the habits of insects injurious te 


vegetation, see the Treatise on the Insects of Massachusetts, by Dr. T. W 
Harris, Cambridge. 
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For practical purposes, the numerous insects infesting fruit 
trees may be divided into four classes; 1st, those which for a 
time harbour in the ground and may be attacked in the soil; 2d, 
winged and other species, which may be attacked among the 
branches; 3d, aphides, or plant lice which infest the young 
shoots; 4th, moths, and all night-flying insects. 

Insects, the larvee or grubs of which harbour im the ground during 
a certain season, as the curculio or plum-weevil, are all more or 
less atfected by the application of common salt as a top dress- 
ing. On a larger scale—in farm crops—the ravages of the 
cut-worm are frequently prevented by sowing three bushels of 
salt to the acre, and we have seen it applied to all kinds of fruit 
grounds with equal success. Salt seems to be strongly disagree- 
able to nearly all this class of insects, and the grubs perish, 
where even a small quantity has for two or three seasons been 
applied to the soil. In a neighbourhood where the peach worm 
usually destroys half the peach trees, and where whole crops of 
the plum are equally a victim to the plum-weevil, we have seen 
the former preserved in the healthiest condition by an annual 
application of a small handful of coarse salt about the collar of 
the tree at the surface of the ground; and the latter, made to 
1old abundant crops, by a top dressing applied every spring of 
packing salt, at the rate of a quart to the surface occupied by 
the roots of every full grown tree. 

Salt, being a powerful agent, must be applied for this purpose 
with caution and judgment. In small quantities it promotes 
the verdure and luxuriance of fruit trees, while if applied very 
frequently, or too plentifully, it will certainly cause the 
death of any tree. Two or three years top-dressing in moderate 
quantity will usually be found sufficient to drive away these in- 
sects, and then the application need only be repeated once in two 
or three seasons. Any coarse, refuse salt will answer the pur- 
pose ; and packing salt is preferable to that of finer quality, as it 
dissolves slowly by the action of the atmosphere. 

In the winged state, most small insects may either be driven 
away by powerful odours, or killed by strong decoctions of to- 
bacco, or a wash of diluted whale-oil or other strong soap. At- 
tention has but recently been called to the repugnance of all in- 
sects to strong odours, and there is but little doubt that before 
a long time, it will lead to the discovery of the means of pre- 
venting the attacks of most insects by means of strong smelling 
liquids or odorous substances. The moths that attack furs, as 
every one knows, are driven’ away by pepper-corns or tobacco, 
and should future experiments prove that at certain seasons, 
when our trees are most likely to be attacked by insects, we may 
expel them by hanging bottles or rags filled with strong smelling 
liquids in our trees, it will certainly be a very simple and casy 
way of ridding ourselves of them. The brown scale, a trouble- 
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some enemy of the orange tree, it is stated in the Gardener's 
Chronicle, has been destroyed by hanging plants of the common 
chamomile among its branches. The odour of the coal tar of 
gas works is exceedingly offensive to some insects injurious 
to fruits, and it has been found to drive away the wire worm, 
and other grubs that attack the roots of plants. The vapour of 
oil of turpentine is fatal to wasps, and that of tobacco smoke to 
the green fly. Little as yet is certainly known respecting the 
exact power of the various smells in deterring insects from at- 
tacking trees. What we do know, however, gives us reason to 
believe that much may be hoped from ¢xperiments made with a 
variety of powerful smelling substances. 

Tobacco water, and diluted whale oil soap, are the two most 
efficient remedies for all the small insects which feed upon the 
young shoots and leaves of plants. Tobacco water is made by 
boiling tobacco leaves, or the refuse stems and stalks of the to- 
bacco shops. A large pot is crowded full of them, and then 
filled up with water, which is boiled till a strong decoction is 
made. This is applied to the young shoots and leaves with a 
syringe, or, when the trees are growing in nursery rows, with a 
common white-wash brush; dipping the latter in the liquid and 
shaking it sharply over the extremities or the infested part of each 
tree. This, or the whale oil soap-suds, or a mixture of both, will 
kill every species of plant lice, and nearly all other small insects 
to which young trees are subject. 

The wash of whale oil soap is made by mixing two pounds vf 
this soap, which is one of the cheapest and strongest kinds, with 
fifteen gallons of water. This mixture is applied to the leaves 
and stems of plants with a syringe, or in any other convenient 
mode, and there are few of the smaller insects that are not de- 
stroyed or driven away by it. The merit of this mixture be- 
longs to Mr. David Haggerston, of Boston, who first applied it 
with great success to the roses lug, and received the premium of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for its discovery. When 
this soap cannot be obtained, a good substitute may be made by 
turning into soap the lees of common oil casks, by the applica- 
tion of potash and water in the usual way. 

Moths and other insects which fly at night are destroyed in 
large numbers by the following mode, first discovered by Victor 
Adouin, of France. A flat saucer or vessel is set on the ground 
in which is placed a light, partially covered with a common bell 
glass bosmeared with oil. All the small moths are directly at- 
tracted by the light, fly towards it, and, in their attempts to get 
at the hght, are either caught by the glutinous sides of the beli 
glass, or fall into the basin of oil beneath, and in either case 
soon perish. M. Adouin applied this to the destruction of tke 
pyralis, a moth that is very troublesome in the French vine- 
yards; with two hrndred of these lights in a vineyard of four 
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acres, and in a single night, 30,000 moths were killed and found 
dead on or about the vessels. By continuing his process through 
the season, it was estimated that he had destroyed female moths 
sufficient to have produced a progeny of over a million of cater- 
pillars. In our orchards, myriads of insects may be destroyed 
by lighting small bonfires of shavings, or any refuse brush; and 
in districts where the apples are much worm-eaten, if repeated 
two or three nights at the proper season, this is a very efficient 
and cheap mode of getting rid of the moth which causes so much 
mischief. Dr. Harris, knowing how important it is to destroy 
the caterpillar in the moth state, has recommended flambeaux, 
made of tow wound round a stake and dipped in tar, to be 
stuck in the fruit garden at night and lighted. Thousands of 
moths will find a speedy death, even in the short time which 
these flambeaux are burning. he melon-bug may be extirpated 
by myriads, in the same way, 

A simple and most effectual mode of ridding the fruit garden 
of insects of every description, which we recommend as a gene- 
ral extirpator, suited to all situations, is the following. Take a 
number of common bottles, the wider mouthed the better, and 
fill them about half full of a mixture of water, molasses, and 
vinegar. Suspend these among the branches of trees, and in 
various parts of the garden. In a fortnight they will be found 
full of dead insects, of every description not too large to enter the 
bottles—wasps, flies, beetles, slugs, grubs, and a great variety of 
others. The bottles must now be emptied, and the liquid re- 
newed. A zealous amateur of our acquaintance, caught last 
season in this way, more than three bushels of insects of various 
kinds; and what is more satisfactory, preserved his garden al- 
most entirely against their attacks in any shape. 

The assistance of birds in destroying insects should be duly 
estimated by the fruit-grower. The quantity of eggs and in- 
sects in various states, devoured annually by birds, when they 
are encouraged in gardens, is truly surprising. It is true that 
one or two species of these, as the ring-tail, annoy us by prey- 
ing upon the earlier cherries, but even taking this into account, 
we are inclined to believe that we can much better spare a rea- 
sonable share of a few fruits, than dispense with the good ser- 
vices of birds in ridding us of an excess of insects. 

The most serviceable birds are the common sparrows, the 
wren, the red-breast, and, in short, most of the birds of this class. 
All these birds should be encouraged to build nests and inhabit 
the fruit garden, and this may most effectually be done by not 
allowing a gun to be fired within its boundaries. The introduc- 
tion of hedges or live fences, greatly promotes the domestication 
of birds, as they afford an admirable shelter for their nests. Our 
own gardens are usually much more free from, insects than those 
a nile or two distant, and we attribute this in part to our practice 
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of encouraging birds, and to the thorn and arbor vite hedgea 
growing here, and which are greatly resorted to by those of the 
feathered tribe which are the greatest enemies of the insect race. 

Among animals, the toad and the bai are great insect destroy- 
ers, The common bat lives almost entirely upon them, and 
in its evening sallies devours a great number of moths, beetles, 
weevils, etc.; and the toad quietly makes away with numberless 
smaller insects. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE APPLE. 


Pyrus Malus, L. Rosacece, of botanists. 
Pommier, of the French; Apfelbaum, German; Apfel, Dutch; Melo pomo, 
Italian; and Jfanzana, Spanish. 


Tur Apple is the world-renowned fruit of temperate climates. 
From the most remote periods it has been the subject of praise 
among writers and poets, and the old mythologies all endow its 
fruit with wonderful virtues. The allegorical tree of know- 
ledge bore apples, and the celebrated golden fruit of the or- 
chards of Hesperus, guarded by the sleepless dragon which it 
was one of the triumphs of Hercules to slay, were also apples, 
according to the old legends. Among the heathen gods of the 
north, there were apples fabled to possess the power of confer- 
ring immortality, which were carefully watched over by the 
goddess Iduna, and kept for the especial dessert of the gods who 
felt themselves growing old! As the mistletoe grew chiefly on 
the apple and the oak, the former tree was looked upon with 
great respect and reverence by the ancient Druids of Britain, 
and even to this day, in some parts of England, the antique cus- 
tom of saluting the apple trees in the orchards, in the hope of 
obtaining a good crop the next year, still lingers among the 
farmers of portions of Devonshire and Herefordshire. This 
old ceremony consists of saluting the tree with a portion of the 
contents of a wassail bowl of cider, with a toast in it, by pouring 
a little of the cider about the roots, and even hanging a bit of the 
toast on the branches of the most barren, the farmer and his 
men dancing in a circle round the tree, and singing rude songs 
like the following: 

“ Here’s to thee, old apple tree, 
Whence thou mayst bud, and whence thou mayst blow ; 
And whence thou mayst bear apples enow, 
Hats full! caps full— 


Bushels and sacksfull! 
Huzza!” 
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The species of crab from which all our sorts of Apples have 
originated, is wild in most parts of Europe. There are indeed 
two or three kinds of wild crab belonging to this country ; as the 
Pyrus coronaria, or sweet scented crab, with fruit about an inch 
in diameter, grows in many parts of the United States; and the 
wild crab of Oregon, P. rivularis, bearing a reddish yellow fruit 
about the size of a cherry, which the Chenook Indians use as an 
article of food ; yet none of our cultivated varieties of apple have 
been raised from these native crabs, but from seeds of the species 
brought here by the colonists from Europe. 

The Apple tree is, however, most perfectly naturalized in 
America, and in the northern and middle portions of the United 
States succeeds as well, or, as we believe, better than in any part 
of the world. The most celebrated apples of Germany and the 
north of Europe, are not superiour to many of the varieties ori- 
ginated here, and the American or Newtown Pippin is now 
pretty generally admitted to be the finest apple in the world. 
No better proof of the perfect adaptation of our soil and climate 
to this tree can be desired, than the seemingly spontaneous pro- 
duction of such varieties as this, the Baldwin, the Spitzenburg, 
or the Swaar—all fruits of delicious flavour and great beauty 
of appearance. 

The Apple is usually a very hardy and rather slow growing 
fruit tree, with a low spreading, rather irregular head, and bears 
an abundance of white blossoms tinged with red. In a wild 
state it is very long-lived, but the finest garden sorts usually live 
about fifty or eighty years; though by proper care, they may be 
kept healthy and productive much longer. Although the apple 
generally forms a tree of medium growth, there are many speci- 
mens in this country of enormous size. Among others we re- 
collect two in the grounds of Mr. Hall, of Rayanham, Rhode 
Island, which, ten years ago, were 130 years old; the trunk of 
one of these trees then measured, at one foot from the ground, thir- 
teen feet two inches, and the other twelve feet two inches. The 
trees bore that season about thirty or forty bushels, but in the year 
1780sthey together bore one hundred and one bushels of apples. 
In Duxbury, Plymouth county, Mass., is a tree. which in its 
girth measures twelve feet five inches, and which has yielded in 
a single season 1214 bushels. 

Uses or tHe appLe. No fruit is more universally liked or 
generally used than’ the apple. It is exceedingly wholesome, 
and, medicinally, is considered cooling, and laxative, and use- 
ful in all inflammatory diseases. The finest sorts are much 
esteemed for the dessert, and the little care required im its culture, 
renders it the most abundant of all fruits in temperate climates. 
As the earliest sorts ripen about the last of June, and the latest 
can be preserved until that season, it may be considered as a 
fruit in perfection the whole year. Besides its merits for the 
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dessert, the value of the apple is still greater for the kitchen, 
and in sauces, pies, tarts, preserves, and jellies, and roasted and 
boiled, this fruit is the constant and invaluable resource of the 
kitchen. Apple butter, made by stewing pared and sliced sweet 
apples in new cider until the whole is soft and pulpy, is a com- 
mon and excellent article of food in many farmers’ families, and 
is frequently made by the barrel, in Connecticut. In France, 
nearly the same preparation is formed by simmering apples in 
new wine, until the whole becomes a sort of marmalade, which 
is called Razsiné. The juice of the apple unfermented, is, in 
some parts of the country, boiled down till it becomes molasses. 
When fermented it forms czder, and if this is carefully made 
from the best cider apples, it is nearly equal to wine; in fact 
many hundreds of barrels, of the cider of New-Jersey, have 
been manufactured in a single year, into an imitation Cham- 
pagne, which is scarcely distinguished by many from that made 
from the grape. 

Dried apples are also a considerable article of commerce. 
Farmers usually pare and quarter them by hand, and dry them 
in the sun; but those who pursue it as a matter of trade pare 
them by machinery, and dry them slowly in ovens. They are 
then packed in bags or barrels, and are used either at home, in 
sea stores, or are exported. 

In perfumery, the pulp of this fruit, mixed intimately with 
lard, forms pomatum. ‘The wood is employed for lasts, and for 
other purposes by turners; and being fine grained and com- 
pact is sometimes stained black, and used for ebony, by cabinet 
makers. 

The quality of an apple is always judged of by the use to 
which it is to be applied. A table or dessert apple of the finest 
quality should be of medium size, regular form and fine colour ; 
and the flesh should be fine-grained, crisp, or tender, and of a 
sprightly or rich flavour, and aroma. Very large sized, or coarse 
apples are only admired by persons who have little knowledye 
of the true criterion of excellence. Apples for kitchen use 
should have the property of cooking evenly into a tender, pulpy 
consistence, and are generally acid in flavour; and, although 
there are many good cooking apples unfit for the table, many 
sorts, as the Fall Pippin and the Greening, are excellent for 
both purposes. ‘To this we may add that for the common apple- 
sauce made by farmers a high flavoured sweet apple, which boils 
somewhat firm, is preferred, as this is generally made with cider. 
The very common use made of this cheap preserve at the north 
and west, and the recent practice of fattening hogs, horses, and 
other animals upon sweet apples, accounts for the much greater 
number of varieties of sweet apples held in esteem here than in 
any other country. In fact, so excellent has the saccharine mat- 
ter of the apple been found for this purpose, that whole orchards 
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of sweet apples are frequently planted here for the purposes of fat- 
tening swine and cattle, which are allowed to run at large in them. 

Cider apples are varieties frequently useless for any other 
purpose. The best for this purpose are rather tough, piquant, 
and astringent; their juice has a high specific quality, and they 
are usually great bearers; as the Harrison, the Red Streak, and 
the Virginia Crab. 

Propagation. The apple for propagation is usually raised 
from seeds obtained from the pomace of the cider mills, and a 
preference is always given to that from thrifty young orchards, 
These are sown in autumn, in broad drills, in good mellow soil, 
and they remain in the seed buds, attention being paid to keep- 
ing the soil loose and free from weeds, from one to three years, 
according to the richness of the soil. When the seedlings are 
a little more than a fourth of an inch in diameter, they should 
be taken up in the spring or autumn, their tap roots shortened, 
and then planted in nursery rows, one foot apart and three to 
four feet between the rows. If the plants are thrifty, and the soil 
good, they may be budded the following autumn, within three 
or four inches of the ground, and this is the most speedy mode of 
obtaining strong, straight, thrifty plants. Grafting is generally 
performed when the stocks are about half an inch thick; and 
for several modes of performing it on the apple, see the remarks 
on grafting in a previous page. When young trees are feeble 
in the nursery, it is usual to head them back two thirds the length 
of the graft, when they are three or four feet high, to make them 
throw up a strong vigorous shoot. 

Apple stocks for dwarfs are raised by layers, as pointed out in 
the article on Layers. 

Apple trees for transplanting to orchards should be at least 
two years budded, and six or seven feet high, and they should 
have a proper balance of head or side branches. 

Sor anp situation. The apple will grow on a great variety 
of soils, but it seldom thrives on very dry sands, or soils satu- 
rated with moisture. Its favourite soil, in all countries, is a 
strong loam of a calcareous or limestone nature. A deep, strong 
gravelly, marly, or clayey loam, or a strong sandy loam on a 
gravelly subsoil, produces the greatest crops, and the highest 
flavoured fruit, as well as the utmost longevity of the trees. 
Such a soil is moist rather than dry, the most favourable con- 
dition for this fruit. Too damp soils may often be rendered fit 
for the apple by thorough draining, and too dry ones by deep 
subsoil ploughing, or trenching, where the subsoil is of a heavier 
texture. And many apple orchards in New-England are very 
flourishing and productive on soils so stony and rock-covered 
(though naturally fertile) as to be unfit for any other crop.* 


* Blowing sands, says Mr. Coxe, when bottomed on a dry substratum, and 
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As regards site, apple orchards flourish best, in southern and 
middle portions of the country, on north slopes, and often even 
on the steep north sides of hills, where the climate is hot and dry. 
Farther north a southern or southeastern aspect is preterable, 
to ripen the crop and the wood more perfectly. 

We may here remark that almost every district of the country 
has one or more varieties which, having had its origin there, 
seems also peculiarly adapted to the soil and climate of that 
ocality. Thus the Newtown pippin, and the Spitzenburgh are 
the great apples of New-York; the Baldwin, and the Roxbury 
Russett, of Massachusetts; the Bellfiower and the Rambo, oi 
Vennsylvania and New-Jersey; and the Peck’s Pleasant and the 
Seek-no-further, of Connecticut; and though these apples are 
cultivated with greater or less success in other parts of the 
country, yet nowhere is their flavour and productiveness so 
perfect as in the best soils of their native districts—excepting in 
such other districts where a soil containing the same elements and 
a corresponding climate are also to be found. 

PLANTING AND CULTIVATION OF ORCHARDS. With the excep- 
tion of a few early and very choice sorts in the fruit garden, the 
orchard is the place for this tree, and indeed, when we consider 
ihe great value and usefulness of apples to the farmer, it is easy 
io see that no farm is complete without a large and well selected 
¢pple orchard. 

The distance at which the trees should be planted in an o1- 
chard, depends upon the mode in which they are to be treated. 
When it is desired finally to cover and devote the whole ground 
to the trees, thirty feet apart is the proper interval, but where the 
farmer wishes to keep the land between the trees in grain and 
grass, fifty feet is not too great a distance in strong soils. Forty 
feet apart, however, is the usual distance at which the trees are 
planted in orchards. 

Before transplanting, the ground should be well prepared for 
the trees, as we have insisted in a previous page, and vigo- 
rous healthy young trees should be selected from the nurseries. 
As there is a great difference in the natural growth, shape, and 
size of the various sorts of apple trees, those of the same kinds 
should be planted in the rows together, or near each other; this 


aided by marl or meadow mud, will be found capable of producing very fine 
apple trees. Good cultivation, and a system of high manuring, will always re- 
munerate the proprietor of an orchard, except it be planted on a quicksand 
or a cold clay; in such soils, no management can prevent an early decay. 
One of the most thrifty orchards I possess, was planted on a blowing sand, 
on which I carted three thousand loads of mud on ten acres, at an expense 
of about twenty-five dollars per acre, exclusive of much other manure; on 
this land I have raised good wheat and clover. Of five rows of the Wine 
Rip apple planted upon it eight years ago, on the summit of a sandy knoll 
not one has died out of near an liundred trees—all abundant bearers of 
large and fair apples.--- View of Fruit Drees, p 31. ; 
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will not only facilitate culture and gathering the fruit, but will 
add to the neatness and orderly appearance of the orchard. 

It is an indispensable requisite, in all young orchards, to keep 
the ground mellow and loose by cultivation ; at least for the first 
few years, until the trees are well established. Indeed, of twe 
adjoining orchards, one planted and kept in grass, and the other 
ploughed for the first five years, there will be an incredible dif- 
ference in favour of the latter. Not only will these trees show 
rich dark luxuriant foliage, and clean smooth stems, while those 
neglected will have a starved and sickly look, but the size of the 
trees in the cultivated orchard will be treble that of the others at 
the end of this time, and a tree in one will be ready to bear an 
abundant crop, before the other has commenced yielding a peck 
of good fruit. Fallow crops are the best for orchards—potatoes, 
beets, carrots, bush beans, and the like; but whatever crops may 
be grown it should constantly be borne in mind that the roots 
of the tree require the sole occupancy of the ground so far as 
they extend and therefore that an area of more than the diameter 
of the head of the tree should be kept clean of crops, weeds, and 

Tass. 

When the least symptom of failure or decay in a bearing 
orchard is perceived, the ground should have a good top dressing 
of manure, and of marl, or mild lime, in alternate years. It is 
folly to suppose that so strong growing a tree as the apple, when 
planted thickly in an orchard, will not, after a few heavy crops 
of fruit, exhaust the soil of much of its proper food. If we de- 
sire our trees to continue in a healthy bearing state, we should, 
therefore, manare them as regularly as any other crop, and they 
will amply repay the expense. There is scarcely a farm where 
the waste of barn-yard manure,—the urine, etc., if properly 
economized by mixing this animal excrement with the muck- 
heap—would not be amply sufficient to keep the orchards in the 
highest condition. And how many moss-covered, barren or- 
chards, formerly very productive, do we not every day see, which 
only require a plentiful new supply of food in a substantial top- 
dressing, thorough scraping of the stems, and washing with 
diluted soft soap, to bring them again into the finest state of 
vigour and productiveness ! 

The bearing year of the Apple, in common culture, only takes 
piace every alternate year, owing to the excessive crops which 
it usually produces, by which they exhaust most of the organ- 
izable matter laid up by the tree, which then requires another 
season to recover, and collect a sufficient supply again to form 
fruit buds. When half the fruit is thinned out in a young state, 
leaving only a moderate crop, the apple, like other fruit trees, 
will bear every year, as it will also, if the soil is kept in higk 
condition. The bearing year of an apple tree, or a whole or- 
chard, may be change: by picking off the fruit when the trees 
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first show good crops, allowing it to remain only in the alter 
nate seasoi s which we wish to make the bearing year.* 

Prouyine. ‘The apple in orchards requires very little pruning 
if the trees, while the orchard is young, are carefully in- 
spected every year, a little before midsummer, and all crossing 
branckes taken out while they are small. When the heads are 
once properly adjusted and well balanced, the less the pruning 
saw and knife are used the better, and the cutting out of dead 
limbs, and removal of such as may interfere with others, or too 
oreatly crowd up the head of the tree, is all that an orchard will 
usually require. Lut wherever a limb is pruned away, the sur- 
face of the wound should be neatly smoothed, and if it exceeds 
an inch in diameter, it should be covered with the liquid shellac 
previously noticed, or brushed over with common white lead, 
taking care with the latter, not to paint the bark also, 

Insects. There are three or four insects that in some parts 
of the country, are very destructive or injurious to this tree; a 
knowledge of the habits of which, is therefore very important to 


* One of the finest orchards in America is that of Pelham farm, at 
Esopus, on the Hudson. It is no less remarkable for the beauty and high 
flavour of its fruit, than the constant productiveness of trees. The pro- 
prietor, R. L. Pell, Esq., has kindly furnished us with some notes of his ex- 
periments on fruit trees, and we subjoin the following highly interesting 
one on the Apple. 

“Wor several years past I have been experimenting on the apple, having 
an orchard of 2,000 bearing Newtown Pippin trees. I found it very un- 
protitable to wait for what is termed the ‘bearing year,’ and it has been 
my aim to assist nature, so as to enable the trees to bear every year. I 
have noticed that from the excessive productiveness of this tree, it requires 
the intermediate year to recover itself—to extract from the earth and the 
atmosphere the materia!s to enable it to produce again. ‘This it is not able 
to do, unassisted by art, while it is loaded with fruit, and the intervening 
year is lost; if, however, the tree is supplied with proper food it will bear 
every year; at least such has been the result of my experiments. Three 
years ago, in April, I scraped all the rough bark from the stems of several 
thousand trees in my orchards, and washed all the trunks and limbs within 
reach with soft soap; trimmed out all the branches that crossed each other, 
early in June, and painted the wounded part with white lead, to exclude 
moisture and prevent decay. I then, in the latter part of the same month, 
slit the back by running a sharp pointed knife from the ground to the first 
set of limbs which prevents the tree from becoming bark bound, and gives 
the young wood an opportunity of expanding. In July I placed one peck 
of oyster shell lime under each tree, and left it piled about the trunk until 
November, during which time the drought was excessive. In November 
the lime was dug in thoroughly. The following year I collected from these 
trees 1700 barrels of fruit, part of which was ‘sold in New-York for four, 
and others London for nine dollars per barrel. The cider made from the 
refuse, delivered at the mill two days after its manufacture, I sold for three 
dollars and three quarters per barrel of 32 gallons, exclusive of the barrel. 
In October I manured these trees with stable manure in which the ammo- 
nia had been fixed, and covered this immediately with earth. The suc- 
ceeding autumn they were lite~ally bending to the ground with the finest 
fruit I ever saw, while the other trees in my orchard not so treated are 
quite barren, the last season having been their bearing. Jam now placing 
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the orchardist. These are chiefly the borer, the caterpillar and 
the canker worm. 

The apple Borer is, as we usually see it in the trunks of the 
apple, quince, and thorn trees, a fleshy white grub, which enters 
the tree at the collar, just at the surface of the ground, where 
the bark is tender, and either girdles the tree or perforates it 
through every part of the stem, finally causing its death. This 
grub is the larva of a brown and white striped beetle, half an inch 
long, (Saperda bivittata,) and it remains in this grub state two 
or three years, coming out of the tree in a butterfly form early in 
June—flying in the night only, from tree to tree after its food, 
and finally depositing its eggs during this and the next month, 
in the collar of the tree. 

The most effectual mode of destroying the borer, is that of 
killing it by thrusting a flexible wire as far as possible into its 
hole. Dr. Harris recommends placing a bit of camphor in the 
mouth of the aperture and plugging the hole with soft wood. 
But it is always better to prevent the attack of the borer, by 
placing about the trunk, early in the spring, a small mound of 
ashes or lime; and where orchards have already become greatly 
infested with this insect, the beetles may be destroyed by thou- 
sands, in June, by building small bonfires of shavings in various 
parts of the orchard. The attacks of the borer on nursery trees 
may, in a great measure, be prevented by washing the stems in 
May, quite down to the ground with a solution of two pounds 
of potash in eight quarts of water. 

The Caterpillar is a great pestilence in the apple orchard. 
The species which is most troublesome to our fruit trees (Clisio- 
campa americana,) is bred by a sort of lackey moth, different 
from that most troublesome in Europe, but its habits as a 
caterpillar are quite as annoying to the orchardist. The moth 
of our common caterpillar is a reddish brown insect, whose ex- 
panded wings measure about an inch and a half. These moths 
appear in great abundance in midsummer, flying only at night, 
and often buzzing about the candles in our houses. In laying 
their egos, they choose principally the apple or cherry, and they 
deposit thousands of small eggs about the forks and extremities 
of the young branches. The next season, about the middle of 
May, these eggs begin to hatch, and the young caterpillars in 
myriads, come forth weaving their nests or tents in the fork of 


round each tree one peck of charcoal dust, and propose in the spring te 
cover it from the compost heap. 

“My soil is a strong, deep, sandy loam on a gravelly subsoil. T cultivate 
my orchard grounds, as if there were no trees on them, and raise grain of 
every kind except rye, which grain is so very injurious that I believe three 
successive crops of it would destroy any orchard younger than twenty 
years. I raised last year in an orchard containing 20 acres, trees 18 years 
old, a crop of Indian corn which averaged 140 bushels of ears to the 
acre.” 
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the branches. If they are allowed by the careless cultivator te 
go on and multiply, as they soon do, incredibly fast, they will 
in a few seasons,—sometimes in a single year,—increase to 
such an extent as almost to cover the branches. In this cater: 
pillar state they live six or seven weeks, feeding most vora- 
ciously upon the leaves, and often stripping whole trees of their 
foliage. Their effect upon the tree at this period of the season, 
when the leaves are most important to tLe health of the tree and 
the growth of the fruit, is most deplorable. The crop is stunted, 
the health of the tree enfeebled, and, if they are allowed to re- 
main unmolested for several seasons, they will often destroy its 
life or render it exceedingly decrepid and feeble. 

To destroy the caterpillar various modes are adopted. One of 
the most effectual is that practised by Mr. Pell in his orchards, 
which is to touch the nest with a sponge, attached to the end 
of a pole, and dipped in strong spirits of ammonia; the sponge 
should be turned slowly round in the nests, and every insect 
coming in contact will be instantly killed. This should be done 
early in the season. Or, they may be brought down and de- 
stroyed with a round brush fixed to the end of a pole, and work- 
ed about in the nests. On small trees they may be stripped off 
with the hand, and crushed under the foot; and by this plain 
and simple mode, begun in time, with the aid of a ladder, they 
may in a large orchard be most effectually kept under by a few 
moments’ daily labour of a single man. As they do not leave 
their nests until nine in the morning, the extirpator of caterpil- 
lars should always be abroad and busy before that time, and 
while they are all lying quietly in the nests. And let him never 
forget that he may do more in an hour when he commences 
early in the season, than he will in a whole day at a later pe- 
riod, when they are thoroughly scattered among the trees. If 
they are allowed to remain unmolested, they spin their cocoons 
about the middle of June, and in a fortnight’s time comes forth 
from them a fresh brood of moths—which, if they are not put an 
end to by bonfires, will again lay the eggs of an infinite number 
of caterpillars for the next spring. 

The Canker worm, (Anisopteryx pometaria, of Harris,) is in 
some parts of the country, one of the worst enemies of the apple, 
destroying also its foliage with great rapidity. It is not yet com- 
mon here, but in some parts of New-England it has become a 
serious enemy. ‘The male is a moth with pale, ash-coloured 
wings with a black dot, a little more than an inch across. The 
female is wingless, oval, dark ash-colored above, and gray beneath. 

The canker worm usually rises out of the ground very early 
in the spring, chiefly in March, as soon as the ground is free 
from frost; though a few also find their way up in the autumn 
The females having no wings, climb slowly up the trunks of 
the trees, while the winged males hover about to pair with them 
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Very soon after this if we examine the trees we shall see the 
eggs of which every female lays some sixty or a hundred, 
glued over, closely arranged in rows and placed in the forks of 
branches and among the young twigs. About the twentieth of 
May, these eggs are hatched, and the canker worms, dusky brown, 
or ash-coloured with a yellow stripe, make their appearance and 
commence preying upon the foliage. When they are abundant 
they make rapid progress, and in places, where the colony is 
firmly established, they will sometimes strip an orchard in a few 
days, making it look as if a fire had passed over it. After feed- 
ing about four weeks, they descend into the ground three or four 
inches, where they remain in a chrysalis form, to emerge again 
the next season. As the female is not provided with wings, 
they do not spread very rapidly from one place to another. 

The attacks upon the canker worm should be chiefly made 
upon the female, in her way from the ground up the trunk of 
the tree. : 

The common mode of protecting apple trees is to surround 
the trunk with a belt or bandage of canvass, four or five inches 
wide, which is then thickly smeared with tar. In order to prevent 
the tar from soon becoming dry and hard,.a little coarse train oil 
must be well mixed with it; and it should be watched and re- 
newed as often as it appears necessary. This tarred belt catches 
and detains all the females on their upward journey, and prevents 
them from ascending the tree to lay their eggs. And if kept in 
order it will very effectually deter and destroy them. When 
the canker worm is abundant, it is necessary to apply the tarred 
bandage in October, and let it remain till the last of May, but 
usually it will be sufficient to use it in the spring. It is probable 
that a mixture of coal tar and common tar would be the best 
_ application; as it is more offensive and will not so easily dry 
and become useless, by exposure to the air and sun. Some 
persons apply the tar directly to the stems of the tree, but this 
has a very injurious effect upon the trunk. Old India rubber, 
melted in an iron vessel over a very hot fire, forms a very adhe- 
sive fluid which is not affected by exposure to the weather, and 
is considered, by those who have made use of it, the best sub- 
stance for smearing the bandages, as being a more effectual bar- 
rier, and seldom or never requiring renewal. 

Mr. Jonathan Dennis, jr. of Portsmouth, Rhode Island, has 
invented and patented a circular leaden trough, which surrounds 
the trunk of the tree, and is filled with oil, and stops effectually 
the ascent of the canker worm. There appear, however, to be 
two objections to this trough, as it is frequently used; one, the 
escape of the oil if not carefully used, which injures the tree; ana 
the other, the injurious effect of nailing the troughs to the bark 
or trunk. They should be supported by wedges of wood driven 
in between the trough ind the trunk, and the spaces completely 
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filled up with liquid clay put on with a brush, The insects 
must be taken out and the oil renewed, from time to time. Fo1 
districts where the canker worm greatly abounds, this leaden 
trough is probably the most permanent and effectual remedy yet 
employed. 

Experiments made by the Hon. John Lowell, and Professor 
Peck, of Massachusetts, lead to a belief that if the ground, under 
trees which suffer from this insect, is dug and well pulverized to 
the depth of five inches in October, and a good top dressing of 
lime applied as far as the branches extend, the canker worm 
will there be almost entirely destroyed. The elm, and linden 
trees in many places, suffer equally with the apple, from the at- 
tacks of the canker worm. i 

The Bark-louse, a dull white oval scale-like insect, about a 
tenth of an inch long, (a species of cocews,) which sometimes 
appears in great numbers on the stems of young apple and pear 
trees, and stunts their growth, may be destroyed by a wash of 
soft soap and water, or the potash solution. The best time to 
apply these is in the month of June, when the insects are 

oung. 

The Woolly aphis (aphis lanigera,) or American blight* is a 
dreadful enemy of the apple abroad, but is fortunately, very 
rarely seen as yet, in the United States. It makes its appear- 
ance in the form of a minute white down, in the crotches and 
crevices of the branches, which is composed of a great number 
of very minute woolly lice, that if allowed, will increase with 
fearful rapidity, and produce a sickly and diseased state of the 
whole tree. Fortunately, this insect too is easily destroyed. “This 
is effected by washing the parts with diluted sulphuric acid ; 
which is formed by mixing # oz. by measure, of the sulphuric 
acid of the shops, with 74 oz. of water. It should be rubbed 
into the parts affected, by means of a piece of rag tied to a stick, 
the operator taking care not to let it touch his clothes. After 
the bark of a tree has been washed with this mixture, the first 
shower will re-dissolve it, and convey it into the most minute 
crevice, so as effectually to destroy all insects that may have 
escaped.” —(Loudon’s Magazine LX. p. 336.) 

The Apple worm (or Codling moth, Carpocapsa pomonana, of 
European writers,) is the insect, introduced with the apple tree 
from Europe, which appears in the early worm-eaten apples 
and pears, in the form of a reddish white grub, and causes the 
fruit to fall prematurely from the trees. The perfect; insect: is a 
small moth, the fore-wings gray, with a large round brown spot 
on the hinder margin. These moths appear in the greatest 


* It is not a little singular that this insect, which is not indigenous ta 
this country, and is never seen here except where introduced with im- 
ported trees, should be called in England the American blight. It is the 
most inveterate enemy of the apple in the north of France and Germany. 
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numbers in the warm evenings of the 1st of June, and lay their 
egos in the eye or blossom-end of the young fruit, especially of 
the early kinds of apples and pears. In a short time, these eggs 
hatch, and the grub burrows its way till it reaches the core: 
the fruit then ripens prematurely, and dreps to the ground, 
Here the worm leaves the fruit and creeps into the crevices of 
the bark and hollow of the tree, and spins its cocoon, which 
usually remains there till the ensuing spring, when the young 
moth again emerges from it. The readiest way of destroying 
them, when it can be done conveniently, is to allow swine and 
poultry to run at large in the orchards when the premature fruit 
is falling; or otherwise, the fruit may be picked up daily and 
placed where the worms will be killed. It is said that if an old 
cloth is placed in the crotch of the tree about the time the fruit 
begins to drop, the apple worm will make it a retiring place, 
and thousands may be caught and killed from time to time. 
As the cocoons are deposited chiefly under the old loose bark 
the thorough cultivator will take care, by keeping the trunks of 
his trees smooth, to afford them little harbour; and by scraping 
and washing the trunks early in the spring, to destroy such as 
may have already taken up their quarters there. 

When the fruit of orchards is much liable to the attacks of 
this insect we cannot too much insist on the efficacy of small 
bonfires lighted in the evening, by which myriads of this and all 
other moths may be destroyed, before they have time to deposit 
their eggs and cause worm-eaten fruit. 

The Blight which occasionally kills suddenly the ends of the 
limbs of the apple and the quince, appears to be caused by an 
insect similar to that which produces the fire blight of the pear, 
~ and must be treated in the same way as directed for that tree. 

GATHERING AND KEEPING THE FRUIT. In order to secure 
soundness and preservation, it is indispensably necessary that 
the fruit should be gathered by hand. For winter fruit the 
gathering is delayed as long as possible, avoiding severe frosts, 
and the most successful practice with our extensive orchardists 
is to place the good fruit directly, in a careful manner, in rew, 
tight flour barrels as soon as gathered from the tree. These 
barrels should be gently shaken while filling, and the head 
closely pressed in; they are then placed in a cool shady expo- 
sure under a shed open to the air, or on the north side of a 
building, protected by covering of boards over the top, where 
they remain for a fortnight, or until the cold becomes too severa 
when they are carefully transferred to a cool, dry cellar, in 
which air can be admitted occasionally in brisk weather. 

A cellar, for this purpose, should be dug in dry, gravelly, or 
sandy soil, with, if possible, a slope to the north; or, at any 
rate, with openings on the north side for the admission of air 
very rarely in weather not excessively cold. Here the barrels 
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should be placed on tiers on their sides, and the cellar should be 
kept as dark as possible. In such a cellar, one of the largest 
apple growers in Dutchess county is able to keep the Greening 
apple, which, in the fruit room, usually decays in January, until 
the 1st of April, inthe freshest and finest condition. Some per- 
sons place a layer of clean rye straw between every layer of 
apples, when packing them in the barrels. | 

Apples are frequently kept by farmers in pits or ridges in the 
ground, covered with straw and a layer of earth, in the same 
manner as potatoes, but it is an inferior method, and the fruit 
very speedily decays when opened to the air. The English ap- 
ple growers lay their fruit in heaps, in cool dry cellars, and 
cover them with straw. 

When apples are exported, each fruit in the barrel should be 
wrapped in clean coarse paper, and the barrels should be placed 
in a dry, airy place, between decks. 

CiwErR. To make the finest cider, apples should be chosen 
which are especially suited to this purpose. The fruit should 
be gathered about the first of November, and coarse cloths or 
straw should be laid under the tree to secure them against 
bruising when they are shaken from the tree. If the weather 
is fine the fruit is allowed to lie in heaps in the open air, or in 
airy sheds or lofts for some time, till it is thoroughly ripened. 
All immature and rotten fruit should then be rejected, and the 
remainder ground in the mill as nearly as possible to an uni 
form mass. This pulp should now remain in the vat from 24 
to 48 hours, or even longer if the weather is cool, in order to 
heighten the colour and increase the saccharine principle. It 
is then put into the press (without wetting the straw,) from 
whence the liquor is strained through hair cloth or sieves, into 
perfectly clean, sweet, sound casks. The casks, with the bung 
out, are then placed in a cool cellar, or in a sheltered place in 
the open air. Here the fermentation commences, and as the 
pomace and froth work out of the bung-hole, the casks must be 
filled up every day with some of the same pressing, kept in a 
eask for this purpose. In two or three weeks this rising will 
cease, when the first fermentation is over, and the bung should, 
at first, be put in loosely—then, in a day or two, driven in tight 
—leaving a small vent hole near it, which may also be stopped 
in a few days after. If the casks are in a cool airy cellar, the 
fermentation will cease in a day or two, and this state may be 
known by the liquor becoming clear and bright, by the cessa- 
tion of the dischar ge of fixed air, and by the thick crust which 
has collected on the surface. The clear cider should now be 
drawn off and placed in a clean cask. If the cider, which must 
be carefully watched in this state to prevent the fermentation 
going too far, remains quiet, it may be allowed to stand till 
spring, and the addition at first of about a gill of finely powdered 
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charcoal to a barrel will secure this end ; but if a scum collects on 
the surface, and the fermentation seems inclined to proceed fur- 
ther, it must be immediately racked again. The vent-spile may 
now be driven tight but examined occasionally. In the begin- 
uing of March a final racking should take place, when, should the 
cider not be perfectly fine, about three fourths of an ounce of Isin- 
glass should be dissolved in tlfe cider and poured in each barrel, 
which will render it perfectly clear. It may be bottled now, or 
any period before the blossoming of the apple or afterwards, late 
in May. When bottling, fill the bottles within an inch of the 
bottom of the cork, and allow the bottles to stand an hour before 
the corks are driven. They should then be sealed, and kept in 
a cool cellar, with clean dry sand up to their necks; or laid on 
their sides in boxes or bins, with the same between each layer. 

Varietigs. The varieties of the apple, at the present time, 
are very numerous. The garden of the Horticultural Society, 
of London, which contains the most complete collection of fruit 
in the world, enumerates now about 900 varieties, and nearly 
1500 have been tested there. Of these, the larger proportion 
are of course inferior, but it is only by comparison in such an 
experimental garden that the value of the different varieties, for 
a certain climate, can be fully ascertained. 

The European apples generally, are in this climate, inferiour 
to our first rate native sorts, though many of them are of high 
merit also with us. There is much confusion atthe West, in regard 
to names of apples; and the variation of fruits from soil, location, or 
other causes, makes it difficult to identify the kinds, and until they 
are brought together and fruited on the same ground the certainty 
of their nomenclature will not be established. The same remarks 
will apply to the South. New varieties of apples are constantly 
springing up in this country from the seed, in favourable soils ; 
and these, when of superiour quality, may, as a general rule, be 
considered much more valuable for orchard culture than foreign 
sorts, on account of their greater productiveness and longevity. 
Indeed, every state has some fine apples, peculiar to it, and it is, 
therefore, impossible in the present state of pomology in this 
country, to give any thing like a complete list of the finest ap- 
ples of the United States. To do this, will require time, and an 
extended and careful examination of their relative merits col- 
lected in one garden. The following descriptions comprise all 
the finest American and foreign varieties’ yet known in our 
gardens. 

In the ensuing pages, apples are described as set upon their 
base or lower side, with the stalk inserted in the centre of the 
base or more generally in a cavity that occupies the centre of the 
base. They are said to be globular when they would be nearly 
bounded by the lines of a circle, as Summer Rose ; and oblate 
when they would be circumscribed perpendicularly by a depressed 
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cercle, as Maiden’s Blush. When they are bounded by a circle 
elevated butsymmcetrical, they are called oval, as Summer Pippin: 
when not symmetrical perpendicularly but broadest at their lower 
portion in the form of an egg, they are said to be ovate. 


Oblique. 


A. 
Cylindric. Globular. Oblate. 


When with considerable breadth of base but less than their 
altitude, the sides are bounded by curved lines tending towards 
each other at the apex, they are called conic, as Esopus Spitzen 
burgh. When the altitude is not greater than the breadth or less 
than the breadth, they are called oblate inclining to or approach- 
ing conic. When the curved lines are interrupted suddenly 
much before they reach each other at the apex, the form is called 
truncate conic, as Herefordshire Pearmain. When the altitude 
is much greater than the breadth, they are said to be elongated 
conic, as Porter; oblique when the opposite sides maintain their 
relative positions to each other, but are so inclined from their 
upward direction, that a perpendicular let fall from the centre 
of the eye would not touch the centre of the cavity, see Yellow 
Newtown Pippin, Pryor’s Red, Pennock, etc. ; cylindric when the 
fruit is round horizontally, flattened at base and crown, and with 
sides perpendicularly parallel, as Long John or Long Pearmain ; 
oblong when the sides are perpendicularly nearly parallel and the 
height greater than the breadth, but without the roundness that 
constitutes cylindric—it is the oval form elongated. When a flat 
face or some degree of flatness is impressed upon the sides of 
apples so as to form more or less distinctly ridges or angles run- 
ning perpendicularly to the base, they are said to be angular ; 
when these ridges have intervening hollows, they are said to be 
ribbed, 
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[In arranging the apples, we have thought best to reject the 
classes according to the season, and adopt the principle of the 
system recommended by the late A. J. Downing; but instead 
of using the terms “best,” “very good,” and “ good,” we have 
designated the qualities as first, second, and third, answering to 


the above.] 
CLASS I. 


This section comprises those that are well known, of excellent 
quality, and good habit generally. 


American SumMer Pearmarin, Thomp. 
Early Summer Pearmain. Coxe. 


A rich, highly-flavoured fruit, much esteemed in New Jersey, 
where it is most known. It appears to be quite different from 
the Summer Pearmain (of the English), and is probably a seed- 
ling raised from it. It ripens gradually from the tenth of Au 
gust to the last of September. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, widest at the crown, and taper- 
ing slightly to the eye. Skin, red spotted with yellow in the 
shade, but streaked with livelier red and yellow on the sunny 
side. Stalk three fourths of an inch long, and pretty deeply 
inserted. Eye deeply sunk. Flesh yellow, remarkably tender, 
with a rich and pleasant flavour, and often bursts in falling from 
the tree. This is a valuable apple for all purposes, and it thrives 
admirably on sandy soils. In the nursery the tree grows slowly. 


Autumn Sweet Bovuau. 


Late Bough. Sweet Bellflower. 
Fall Bough. Philadelphia Sweet. 


Origin unknown. Tree, vigorous, upright, very productive. 
One of the very best dessert sweet apples of its season. Fruit, 
medium, conical, angular. Skin, smooth, pale yellow, sprinkled 
with a few brown dots. Stalk of medium length, rather slender, 
inserted in a deep narrow cavity; calyx closed; segments long; 
basin deep, corrugated; flesh white, very tender, with a sweet, 
refreshing, vinous flavour. Last of August to first of October. ° 


Batpwin. Ken. Thomp. Man. 
Woodpecker. Pecker. Steel's Red Winter. 


The Baldwin stands at the head of all New England apples, 
and is unquestionably a first-rate fruit in all respects. It is a 
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native of Massachusetts, and is more largely cultivated for the 
Boston market than any other sort. It bears most abundantly 
with us, and we have had the satisfaction of raising larger, more 
beautiful, and highly flavoured specimens here, than we ever 
saw in its native region. The Baldwin, in flavour and general 
characteristics, evidently belongs to the same family as our 
Esopus Spitzenburgh, and deserves its extensive popularity. 
Fruit large, roundish, and narrowing a little to the eye. Skin 
yellow in the shade, but nearly covered and striped with crimson, 
red, and orange, in the sun; dotted with a few large russet dots, 
and with radiating streaks of russet about the stalk. Cal 
closed, and set in a rather narrow, plaited basin. Stalk half to 
three fourths of an inch long, rather slender for so large a fruit, 
planted in an even, moderately deep cavity. Flesh yellowish 
white, crisp, with that agreeable mingling of the saccharine and 
acid which constitutes a rich, high flavour. The tree is a vigo- 
rous, upright grower, and bears most abundantly. Ripe from 
November to March, but with us is in perfection in January. 


—_- eo 


\ 


Baldwin. 


Be.iz-Fieur, Yertow. Thomp. 


Belle-Fleur. Coxe. Floy. Ken. 
Yellow Bellflower, of most nurseries, 


The Yellow Belle-Fleur is a large, handsome, and excellent 
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winter apple, every where bighly esteemed in the United States. 
It is most abundantly seen in the markets of Philadelphia, as it 
thrives well in the sandy soils of New Jersey. Coxe first de- 
scribed this fruit; the original tree of which grew in Bur ington, 


Yellow Belle-F leur. 


New Jersey. We follow Thompson, in calling it Belle-Fleur, 
from the beauty of the blossoms, with the class of French apples 
to which it belongs. 

Fruit very large, oblong, a little irregular, tapering to the eye. 
Skin smooth, pale lemon yellow, often with a blush next the sun. 
Stalk long and slender, in a deep cavity. Calyx closed and set 
in a rather narrow, plaited basin. Sceds in a large hollow cap- 
sule or core. Flesh tender, juicy, crisp, with a sprightly sub- 
acid flavour; before fully ripe, it is considerably acid. Wood 
yellowish, and tree vigorous, with spreading drooping branches, 
A regular and excellent bearer, and worthy of a place in every 
orchard November te March. 

& 
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Bretmont. 


Gate. White apple. 
Mamma Beam. Wasen of some. 
- Golden Pippin of some. Kelley white. 


Origin near Strasburgh, Lancaster Co., Pa., in the garden of 
Mrs. Beam at her gate, hence the names “Gate apple” and 
“Mamma Beam.” It was taken to Ohio by Jacob Nesy sen, 
and became very popular in Beimont Co., and we retain this 
name, being the most universal one. Tree vigorous, healthy, 
and very productive. 

Fruit medium, to large, globular, a little flattened and nar- 
rower towards the eye, sometimes oblong. Skin light, waxen 
yellow, often with a bright vermillion cheek. Stalk short, cavity 
generally large. Calyx usually closed, basin rather deep, corrugat 
ed. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, sometimes almost melt 
ng, of amild agreeable flavour. Nov. to Feb. 


BowAnnan. 


Buchanan. 


A Southern fruit of great excellence, introduced by Lewis 
Sanders, of Ky., good regular bearer. Fruit rather large, roundish, 
flattened, approaching conic, angular. Skin fair, shining, fine yel- 
low, with a bright crimson cheek in the sun. Stalk slender, in- 
serted in a round acute cavity. Calyx closed in a narrow abrupt 
basin. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a fine spicy subacid 
flavour. July, Aug. 


BROADWELL. 
Broadwell Sweet. 


Origin Ohio, a valuable fruit, tree vigorous, spreading, pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit large, oblate, somewhat conic. Skin pale yellow, with a 
blush. Stem short and small, surrounded with russet inserted 
in a deep, ‘broad cavity. Calyx open in a somewhat abrupt 
narrow basin. Flesh whitish, firm, generally tender, juicy, sweet, 
aromatic. Nov. to March. 


Earty Harvest. Thomp. Man. 


Prince’s Harvest, or Early French Reinette, of Come. 
July Pippin. Foy. 

Yellow Harvest. 

Large White Juneating. 

Tart Bough. 

Early French Reinette. 


An American apple; and taking into account its beauty, ita 
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excellent qualities for the dessert and for cooking, and its pro- 
ductiveness, we think it the finest early apple yet known. It 
begins to ripen about the first of July, and continues in use all 
that month. The smallest collection of apples should comprise 


fi b 


Early Harvest. 


this and the Red Astrachan. Form round, above medium size, 
rarely a little flattened. Skin very smooth, with a few faint 
white dots, bright straw colour when fully ripe. Stalk half to 
three fourths of an inch long, rather slender, inserted in a hollow 
of moderate depth. Calyx set in a shallow basin. Flesh very 
white, tender and juicy, crisp, with a rich, sprightly, sub-acid 
flavour. The young trees of moderate vigour, with scarcely di- 
verging shoots. Manning errs by following Coxe in calling this 
a flat apple. Bracken may prove the same. 


CoGswELL. 
Cogswell Pearmain. 


This excellent apple originated on the farm of Fred. Brewster, 
Town of Griswold, near Norwich, Conn., and where known is 
much esteemed and stands unrivalled as a dessert fruit of its sea- 
son, a vigorous, upright grower and an abundant bearer every 
other year, fruit very uniform in size, fair and beautiful, and e 
desirable fruit. 
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Size above medium, roundish oblate, regular. Stem short, 
rather slender, inserted ina large russeted cavity. Calyx small, 
nearly closed, set in a small shallow basin. Skin rich yellow, 
nearly covered with red, marked and streaked with bright red, 
flesh yellowish, compact, tender, juicy, scarcely sub-acid, with a 
very fine rich, aromatic flavour, core small, ripe Dec. to March. 

Myer’s Nonpareil, Ohio Nonpareil. An apple much grown 
at the West by the above names, and answers to the descrip- 
tion of Cogswell Pearmain, and is thought to be identical, but 
may not prove so. 


Cogstvell. 


Eary JOE. 


Origin, orchard of Oliver Chapin, Ontario Co., N. Y., tree of 
slow growth, productive, requires high culture for fair fruit. 

Fruit below medium, oblate, very slightly conic. Skin smooth, 
yellowish, shaded and striped with red, and thickly sprinkled 
with greenish spots. Stalk of medium length inserted in a 
large cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, basin moderate. 
Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, with a very agreeable vinous 
flavour, ripe middle of August to middle of September. 
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Evenine Party. 


Origin Berks Co., Pa. Fruit small or medium, oblate, sligt tly 
inclining to oval. Skin yellow chiefly, shaded and sometimes 


Evening Party. 


striped with red. Stem short, inserted in a round, deep cavity, 
sometimes russeted. Calyx closed, basin large. Flesh juicy, 
tender, crisp, with a brisk saccharine, somewhat vinous, aro- 
matic flavour, an excellent dessert fruit. December and 
January. 


Fait QuEEN oF Ky. 


Winter Queen. Ladies’ Favourite of Tenn. 


Origin uncertain, much grown at the South and South-west, 
where it is highly esteemed. 

Tree very vigorous, upright, an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate inclining to conic, slightly oblique, angular. 
Skin yellow, striped and marbled with crimson, and thickly 
sprinkled with brown and whitish dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
broad, deep russeted cavity. Calyx large, partially closed, set in a 
large open basin. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, with a 
sprightly mild sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Fatt Prerin. Coxe. Floy. 


The Fall Pippin is, we think, decidedly an American variety, 
Thompson and Lindley to the contrary, notwithstanding. It is, 
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very probably, a seedling raised in this country, from the White 
Spanish Revnette, or the Holland pippin, both of which it so 
much resembles, and from which it, in fact, differs most strongly 
in the season of maturity. The Fall Pippin is a noble fruit, and 
is considered the first of Autumn apples in the middle states, 
where its beauty, large size, and its delicious flavour for the table 
or for cooking, render it very popular. 

Fruit very large, roundish, generally a little flattened, pretty 
regular, sometimes with obscure ribs at the eye. Stalk rather 
long, three-fourths of an inch, projecting considerably beyond 
the fruit, (which distinguishes it from the Holland Pippin,) set in 
a rather small, shallow, round cavity. Calyx not very large, rather 
deeply sunk in a round, narrow cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish- 
green, becoming a fine yellow, with often a tinge of brownish 
blush, on one side, and with a few scattered dots. Flesh white, 
very tender and mellow with a rich, aromatic flavour. October 
to December. 

There are several spurious sorts, the true one is always rather 
flattened, with a projecting stalk. (See Holland Pippin.) 


Fatt WIne. 


Sweet Wine. Sharpe's Spice. 
Ohio Wine. Uncle Sam’s best. 


Origin unknown, probably an old Eastern fruit called “ Wine” 
or “Sweet Wine,” not now much cultivated on account of the 
fruit being defective, but in the rich Western soils it thrives 
admirably, producing fine fruit, yet in a few localities they com- 
plain of its being knurly. Tree healthy, but of rather slender 
growth, bearing moderate crops annually. Fruit about medium. 
Stem rather long, slender, in a broad, deep cavity, surrounded by 
clear, waxen colour. Calyx partially closed in a broad, deep, 
corrugated basin. Skin striped and shaded with red, on a light 
ground, with numerous russet dots. Flesh yellowish, juicy, tender 
with a rich, aromatic, very mild, sub-acid flavour, almost sweet. 
September, November. 


FULTON. 


A new Western fruit originated in the orchard or nursery of 
A. G. Downing, Canton, Fulton Co., Illinois, and is a valuable 
fruit, a vigorous grower, hardy, regular in form, an annual and 
productive bearer. 

Size about medium, oblate, not symmetric. Stem three-fourths 
of an inch, rather slender, inserted in a broad deep cavity. 
Calyx large, open, segments svall, recurved in a pretty large 
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basin. Skin light yellow, sprinkled with green or grey dots, 
having a blush on the sunny side. Flesh yellowish, juicy, tender, 
melting with a very rich, mild, sub-acid flavour. By some the 
selarine would suppose to predominate. Ripe November to 
March. 


Fulton. 


Garpren RoyaAt. 


Origin Sudbury, Mass., farm of Mr. Bowker. Tree of mode- 
rate growth, productive. 

Fruit below medium, roundish, oval. Skin yellow, striped aud 
shaded with red and dark crimson. Stalk of medium length, in- 
serted in a deep, acute cavity. Calyx partially closed in a 
basin surrounded by prominences. Flesh yellow, very ten- 
der, juicy, rich, vinous, aromatic, a beautiful and excellent fruit. 
September. 


AMERICAN GOLDEN PIpPiIn. 


Golden Pippin. New York Greening. 
Ribbed Pippin. Newtown Greening. 


This old apple is one of our finest American fruits, and seems 
not to be generally known. We are indebted to Dr. James 
Fountain, of Westchester county, for calling attention to it. He 
says it has been cultivated in that and the adjoining counties for 
more than fifty years, and is considered one of the most profit 
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able for orchard culture and marketing; they are also a cupe 
rior apple for family use. Growth strong, similar to R. I. Green- 
ing, but less drooping, making a round, spreading head; does 
not bear young, but very productive when a little advanced, and 
a popular fruit where known. ins 

Form variable, oblate, globular, or conic, angular or ribbed 


Stem stout, short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in 
an irregular basin. Skin fine golden yellow, thinly sprinkled 
with dots, sometimes slightly netted with thin russet. Flesh yel- 
owish, tender, juicy, almost melting, with a rich, refreshing, 
vinous, aromatic flavour; core rather large. November to Feb- 
cuary. 


GRAVENSTEIN. Thomp. Lind. 
Grave Slije. 


A superb looking German apple, which originated at Graven- 
stein, in Holstein, and is thought one of the finest apples of the 
North of Europe. It fully sustains its reputation here, and is, 
unquestionably, a fruit of first rate quality. Fruit large, rather 
flattened, and a little one-sided or angular, broadest at the base. 
Stalk quite short and strong, deeply set. Calyx large, in a wide, 
deep, rather irregular basin. Skin greenish yellow at first, but 
becoming bright yellow, and beautifully dashed and pencilled, 
and marbled with light and deep red and orange. Flesh tender 
aud crisp, with a high flavoured, somewhat ar»matic taste 
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Gravenstein. 
Ripens with us in September and October, but will keep a month 
longer. The trees are very thrifty, strong growers, and bear 
young. 


GREEN SWEET. 
Honey Greening. 


Tree, vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, somewhat 
conic. Skin green, sometimes becoming a little yellow at matu- 
rity, covered with greenish or light russet dots. Stalk of medium 
length. Cavity rather deep, covered with russet; basin shallow 
and abrupt, somewhat furrowed. Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, 
sweet, with a vinous, refreshing flavour. December to March. 


Hatt. 


Hall’s Seedling. 
Hall’s Red. 
Jenny Seedling. 


Origin on the grounds of Mr. Hall, Franklin county, North 
Carolina. Tree of moderate growth, hardy, upright, with long, 
slender, reddish branches, and remarkably firm wood. ‘The tree 
never attains a very large size; is very productive, and is con- 
sidered in North Carolina the best long-keeping dessert apple 
they cultivate. We are indebted to G. W. Johnson, of Milton, 
North Carolina, for specimens, history, &c. He says an old 
. 4% 
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variety, and now widely disseminated, and wherever known, is 
held in the highest estimation. Fruit small, oblate, slightly 
conic. Skin smooth, thick, mostly shaded with crimson, and 
covered with various coloured dots. Stem of medium length, 
slender, curved, inserted in a round, deep, open cavity. Calyx 
closed, generally in a small uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, fine 
grained, juicy, with a very rich, vinous, saccharine, aromatic 
flavour. December to April. 


Fail. 


HaskeLL Sweet. 


Sassafras Sweet. 

Origin farm of Deacon Haskell, Ipswich, Mass. Tree vigorous 
and productive, fruit medium or above, oblate. Skin greenish yel- 
low, sometimes with a blush. Stalk short, inserted in a rather 
deep cavity. Calyx closed; basin of medium depth. Flesh yel 
lowish, tender, juicy, with a very sweet, rich, aromatic flavour. 
September, October. 


Hawtey. 


Origin Columbia Co., N. Y. Tree vigorous and bears annu- 
ally. 

Fruit large, conic, sometimes oblate. Skin fine yellow, some- 
what waxen or oily, and considerably dotted. Stalk short, 
inserted in a rather deep cavity. Calyx small, nearly closed, in a 
moderate, somewhat furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, very tender, 
juicy, rich, with a fine, mild, sub-acid flavour. Ripe September, 
and does not keep long. 


Houssarpston Nonsucu. Man. Ken. 


A fine, large, early winter fruit, which originated in the town 
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of Hubbardston, Mass., and is of first rate quality. The tree is a 
vigorous grower, forming a handsome branching head, and bears 
very large crops. It is worthy of extensive orchard culture. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, much narrower near the eye. 
Skin smooth, striped with splashes, and irregular broken stripes 
of pale and bright red, which nearly cover a yellowish ground. 
The calyx open, and the stalk short, in a russeted hollow. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, and tender, with an agreeable mingling of sweetness 
and aciditv ir its flavour. October to January. 


Jefferis. 


JEFFERIS. 


Origin Chester Co. Pa., growth moderate, very product've A 
fair and handsome fruit of excellent quality, in use ali of 
September. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic. Skin yellow, shaded 
and splashed with crimson, and thickly covered with large, 
whitish dots. Stem very short, inserted in a rather large cavity. 
Calyx closed, set in a round open basin. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a rich, mild, sub-acid flavour. September. 


JONATHAN. Buel. Ken. 
King Philip,—Philip Rick. 


The Jonathan is a very beautiful dessert apple, and its great 
beauty, good flavour, and vroductiveness in all soils, unite to re- 
commend it to orchard planters. The original tree of this new 
sort is growing on the farm of Mr. Philip Rick, of Kingston, 
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New York, a neighbourhood unsurpassed in the world for its 
great natural congeniality to the apple. It was first described 
by the late Judge Buel, and named by him, in compliment to 
Jonathan Hasbrouck, Esq., of the same place, who made known 
the fruit to him. The colour of the young wood is a lively light 
brown, and the buds at the ends of the shoots are large. Growth 
rather slender, slightly pendulous. 

Fruit of medium size, regularly formed, roundish-ovate, or 
tapering to the eye. Skin thin and smooth, the ground clear 
ight yellow, nearly covered by lively red stripes, and deepening 
into brilliant or dark red in the sun. Stalk three-fourths of an 
inch long, rather slender, inserted in a deep, regular cavity. 
Calyx set in a deep, rather broad basin. Flesh white, rarely a 
little pinkish, very tender and juicy, with a mild sprightly fla- 
vour. This fruit, evidently, belongs to the Spitzenburgh class. 
November to March. 


King of Tompkins Co. 
Kine or Tompxins County. 


King Apple. 

Origin uncertain; much grown in Tompkins county and the 
adjoining ones; said to be a valuable market fruit. Tree very 
vigorous, spreading, an abundant bearer annually. Frait Jarge, 
globular, inclining to conic, sometimes oblate, angular. Skin 
yellowish, mostly shaded with red, striped and splashed with 
crimson. Stalk rather stout and snort, inserted in a large some- 
what irregular cavity. Calyx small and closed, sct in a medium 
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slightly corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, coarse, juicy, tender, 
with an exceedingly agreeable, rich, vinous flavour, delightfully 
aromatic. December to March. 


Lapy Appie. Coxe. 


Api. O. Duh. 

Api Petit. Thomp. Rom. 
Pomme Rose. 

Pomme d’Api Rouge. Poit. 
Petit Api Rouge, ; 
Gros Ain Rouge, ; aoe. 

An exquisite little dessert fruit, the pretty size and beautiful 
colour of which, render it an universal favourite; as it is a great 
bearer it is also a profitable sort for the orchardist, bringing 
the highest price of any fancy apple in the market. It is an old 
French variety, and is nearly always known abroad by the name 
of Api; but the name of Lacy Apple has become too universal 
here, to change it now. No amateur’s collection should be 
without it. 

Fruit quite small, but regu- 
larly formed and flat. Skin 
sinooth and glossy, with a bril- 
liant deep red cheek, contrast- 
ing with a lively lemon yellow 
ground. Stalk of medium 
lenoth, and deeply inserted. 

Calyx small, sunk in a basin 

with small plaits. Flesh white, = 

crisp, tender, and juicy, with a FS 

pleasant flavour. The tree has Lady Apple. 

straight, almost black shoots, 

with small leaves; forms a very upright, small head, and bears 
its fruit in bunches. The latter is very hardy, and may be left 
on the tree till severe frosts. The Lady Apple is in use from 
December to May. 

The Arr Norr, or Black Lady Apple, differs from the fore- 
going sort only in the colour, which is nearly black. In shape, 
size, season, and flavour, it is nearly the same. It is, from its un- 
usually dark hue, a singular and interesting fruit—poor flavour. 

The true Arr Ero, or Star Lady Apple, figured and de- 
scribed by Poiteau, in the Pomologie francaise, is another very 
distinct variety; the fruit is of the same general character, 
but having five prominent angles, which give it the form of 
astar. This variety is rather scarce, the common Lady Apple 
being frequently sent out for it by French nurserymen. It 
keeps until quite late in the spring, when its flavour becomes 
excellent, though in winter it is rather dry. The growth of the 
tree resembles that of the other Apis. 
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Larcre Yettow Bovex. Thomp. 


Early Sweet Bough. Kenrick. 
Sweet Harvest. 
Bough. Coxe. Floy. 


A native apple, ripening in harvest time, and one of the first 
quality, only second as a dessert fruit to the Early Harvest. It 
is not so much esteemed for the kitchen as the latter, as it is too 
sweet for pies and sauce, but it is generally much admired for 
the table, and is worthy of a place in every collection. 

Fruit above the middle size, and oblong-ovate in form. Skin 
sooth, pale, greenish yellow. Stalk rather long, and the eye 
narrow and deep. Flesh white, very tender and crisp when fully 
r:pe, and with a rich, sweet, sprightly flavour. Ripens from the 
middle of July to the tenth of August. Tree moderately vigo- 
rous, bears abundantly, and forms a round head. 


Lone Stem oF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Origin Berks county, Pa. Fruit rather below medium, glo- 
bular, inclining to oblong or oval. Stalk long and slender, 
curved, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx small and closed, set in 
a somewhat furrowed basin. Skin «yellowish, very much shaded, 
and sometimes striped with red or dark crimson. Flesh tender, 
juicy, crisp, with a fine rich, sub-acid flavour, spicy and aroma- 
tic. An excellent dessert fruit of the highest flavour; core 
large and open. November to January. 


Mangum. 
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Maneum. 
Seago,—Maxfield. 


A first rate southern fruit. Specimens have been sent us 
from several friends. ‘Tree thrifty and very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic, angular. Skin yellow- 
ish,striped and mostly shaded with red, thickly sprinkled with 
whitish and bronze dots. Stem short and small, inserted in a 
broad cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx partially closed; 
basin slightly corrugated. Flesh yellow, very tender, juicy, 
mild, subacid, excellent, highiy prized in Georgia and the south. 
October, November.* Carter of Alabama may prove the same. 


McLetian. 
Martin. 

Origin, Woodstock, Connecticut. Tree thrifty, upright, very 
preductive annual’bearer, and handsome. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, slightly conic, very regular, 
and fair. Skin yellow, mostly striped, marbled, and splashed 
with red. Stalk short, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx 
small, nearly closed; basin moderate, slightly uneven. Flesh 
white, very tender, juicy, with a fine vinous flavour, almost sac- 
charine. December to March. 


MELON. 
Norton’s Melon. Watermelon. 


Origin, East Bloomfield, N. Y. Tree of rather slow growth, 
a good bearer. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, slightly oblate. Skin pale 
yellow, striped and shaded with deep red or crimson on the 
sunny side. Stalk rather short, inserted in a large cavity, some- 
what uneven, surrounded by thin russet. Calyx closed; basin 
large, abrupt, open, slightly furrowed. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a very rieh refreshing subacid flavour. October to 
March. 

Mortuer. 


Queen Anne. 

Origin, Bolton, Mass. Tree moderately vigorous and produc- 
tive. Fruit medium, oval, inclining to conic. Stem long and 
slender, inserted in a rather deep abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, 
set in a small corrugated basin. Skin almost covered with deep 
red, thickly sprinkled with minute dots. Flesh yellowish, juicy, 
crisp, tender, with a very rich aromatic flavour. Last of Octo« 
ber to January. 


*The time of ripening of the southern fruits is given to suit their re 
spective localities. 
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This admirable fruit is to our taste unsurpassed in flavour of 
any of its season, strikingly suggestive of the flavour and perfume 
of an excellent pear, with more of vinous life than the Vandevere 
(Newtown Spitzenburgh), and less acidity than the Esopus 
Spitzenburgh, and not inferior to either of them asa dessert fruit, 


Mother. 


Monmovtu PIprin. 


A native of Monmouth County, New Jersey, of moderate up- 
right growth, and productive. Fruit large, oblate, a little in- 
clining to conic, obscurely five-angled, slightly flattened at base 
and crown. Skin pale yellow, with a beautiful warm cheek, and 
numerous russet dots. Stalk rather short, inserted in a large 
slightly russeted cavity. Calyx partially closed; basin deep, 
abrupt, and corrugated. Flesh juicy, with a fine brisk aromatic 
flavour. November to March. 


Newtown Pippin. Coxe. Thomp. 


Green Newtown Pippin. American Newtown Pippin. 
Green Winter Pippin. Petersburgh Pippin. 


The Newtown Pippin stands at the head of all apples, and is, 
when in perfection, acknowledged to be unrivalled in ail the 
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qualities which constitute a high flavoured dessert apple, to 
which it combines the quality of long keeping without the 
least shrivelling, retaining its high flavour to the last. It is 
very largely raised in New-York and New-Jersey for expor- 
tation, and commands the highest price in Covent Garden 
Market, London. This variety is a native of Newtown, Long 
Island, and it requires a pretty strong, deep, warm soil, to 
attain its full perfection, and in the orchard it should be well 
manured every two or three years. For this reason, while it 
is planted by acres in orchards in New-York and the Middle. 
States, it is rarely raised in a large quantities or with much 
success in New-England. On the Hudson, thousands of barrels 
of the fairest and richest Newtown pippins are constantly 
produced. ‘The tree is of rather slender and slow growth, 
and even while young, is always remarkable for its rough bark. 
Fruit of medium size, roundish, a little irregular in its out- 
line, caused by two or three obscure ribs on the sides—and 
broadest at the base, next the stalk; about three inches in dia- 
meter, and two and a half deep. Skin dull green, becoming 
olive green when ripe, with a faint, dull brownish blush on one 
side, dotted with small gray specks, and with delicate russet 
rays around the stalk. Calyx quite small and closed, set in a 
narrow and shallow basin. Stalk half an inch long, rather 
slender, deeply sunk in a wide, funnel-chapel cavity. Flesh 
greenish-white, very juicy, crisp, with a fine aroma, and an ex- 
ceedingly high and delicious flavour. When the fruit is not 
grown on healthy trees, it is liable to be spotted with black spots. 
This is one of the finest keeping apples, and is in eating from 
December to May—but is in the finest perfection in March. 


Newtown Pippin, Yettow. Coxe. Thomp. 


The Yellow Newtown Pippin strongly resembles the forego- 
ing, and it is difficult to say which is the superior fruit. The 
Yellow is handsomer, and has a higher perfume than the Green, 
and its flesh is rather firmer, and equally high flavoured; while 
the Green is more juicy, crisp, and tender. The Yellow New- 
town Pippin is rather flatter, measuring only about two inches 
deep, and it is always quite oblique—projecting more on one 
side ef the stalk than the other. When fully ripe, it is yellow, 
with a rather lively red cheek, and a smooth skin, few or none of 
the spots on the Green variety, but with the same russet marks 
at the stalk. It is also more highly fragrant before, and after, it 
is cut than the Green. The flesh is firm, crisp, Juicy, and with 
a very rich and high flavour. Both the Newtown pippins grow 
alike, and they are both excellent bearers. This variety is 
rather hardier and succeeds best in the Eastern States. Wo 
have kept the fruit until the 4th of July. 
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Newtown Pippin, Yellow. 


Norruern Spy. 


This beautiful new American fruit is one of the most deli- 
cious, fragrant, and sprightly of all late dessert apples. It ripens 
in January, keeps till June, and always commands the highest 
market price. The tree is of rapid, upright growth, and bears 
moderate crops. It originated on the farm of Oliver Chapin, of 
Bloomfield, near Rochester, N. Y. The trees require high 
culture and open heads to let in the sun, otherwise the fruit 1s 
wanting in flavour, and apt to be imperfect and knotty. 

Fruit large, conical-flattened. Skin thin, smooth, in the shade 
greenish or pale yellow, in the sun covered with light and dark 
stripes of purplish-red, marked with a few pale dots, and a thin 
white bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, rather slender, 
planted in a very wide, deep cavity, marked with russet. Calyx 
small, closed; basin narrow, abrupt, furrowed. Flesh white, 
finc-grained, tender, slightly sub-acid, with a peculiarly fresh and 
delicious flavour. 


OrTLEY. 


Ortley Pippin. White Bellflower. 
Ohio Favourite. _ Woolman’s Long. 
White Detroit. | Willow Leaf Pippin. 
Greasy Pippin. | Hollow Cored Pippin. 
White Pippin. Ohio Favourite. 


Origin, orchard of Michael Ortley, South Jersey. 
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The Ortley is one of the most widely disseminated and popu- 
lar apples of the Western States. It grows pretty strongly with 
upright, slender shoots, and bears abundantly, and its bearing 
shoots are inclined to break. 

Fruit medium to very large, ovate, or conic. Skin greenish yel- 
low, becoming fine yellow at maturity, sometimes with a sunny 
cheek. Stalk slender, of medium length, inserted in a deep, acute 
cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set in an abrupt, 
somewhat corrugated basin. Flesh white, fine grained, tender, 
juicy, sub-acid, very pleasant. November toFebruary. Highly 
esteemed at the West, but does not succeed so well at the 
North and East. 


PEARMAIN, HEREFORDSHIRE. Thomp. 


Winter Pearmain. Cowe. 
Royal Pearmain. Lind. Rom. 
Pearmain Royal. Knoop. 

Old Pearmain. 

Royale d’Angleterre. 


This delicious old variety, generally known here as the English 
or Royal Pearmain, is one of the finest of all winter dessert fruits, 
and its mild and agreeable flavour renders it here, as abroad, 
an universal favourite, both as a dessert apple, and for covuking. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, and of a pretty regular Pear. 


Herefordshire Pearmain. 


main-shape. Skin stained, and mottled with soft, brownish red 
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on a dull, russety green ground, dotted with grayish specks 
The red thickly mottled near the eye, with yellowish russet 
spots. Stalk slender, half an inch long. Calyx with wide- 
spread, reflexed segments, and set in a shallow, narrow, slightly 
plaited basin. Flesh pale yellow, very mellow and tender, with 
a pleasant, aromatic flavour. A moderate bearer, but often pro- 
duces large crops on high soils, which are well adapted to this 
sort. November to February. <A strong grower. 

The Winter Pearmain of most American orchards, is the Au- 
tumn Pearmain of this, and most English works. 


Percr’s PLEASANT. 


Peck's Pleasant. 


A first rate fruit im all respects, belonging to the Newtown 
pippin class. It has long been cultivated in Rhode Island, 
where we think it originated, and in the northern part of Con- 
necticut, but as yet is little known out of that district of coun- 
try, but deserves extensive dissemination. It considerably re- 
sembles the Yellow Newtown pippin, though a larger fruit with 
more tender flesh, and is scarcely inferior to it in flavour. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish, a little angular, and 
slightly flattened, with an indistinct furrow on one side, Skin 
smooth, and when first gathered, green, with a little dark red ; 
but when ripe, a beautiful clear yellow, with bright blush on the 
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sunny side and near the stalk, marked ‘with scattered gray dots 
The stalk is peculiarly fleshy and flattened, short, and sunk in 
a wide, rather wavy cavity. Calyx woolly, sunk in a narrow, 
abruptly, and pretty deeply sunk basin. Flesh yellowish, fine 
grained, juicy, crisp and tender, with a delicious, high aromatic 
flavour. The tree is only a moderate grower, but bears regu- 
larly and well, and the fruit commands a high price in the mar- 
ket. Mr.S. Lyman, who raises this fruit in great perfection, in- 
forms us that with him the apples on the lower branches of old 
trees are flat, while those on the upper branches are nearly 
conical. November to March. 


PRIMATE. 
Rough and Ready. 


Origin unknown. Tree a strong and stocky grower, and 
forms a beautiful head—very productive. Fruit medium, conic 
or oblate, angular. Skin greenish white, with a crimson blush on 
the exposed side. Stem of medium length, inserted in a rather 
large irregular cavity. Calyx closed in an abrupt, open, some- 
what corrugated basin. Flesh white, very tender, sprightly 


Primate. 


refreshing, mild sub-acid. An excellent dessert apple, ripening 
the last of August, and continuing in use till October. 


: 
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Pomme pre Nuice. Thomp. Lind. 


Fameuse. Forsyth. 
Sanguineus. 
Snowy Chimney. 


A very celebrated Canada fruit (probably an old French fruit), 
which has its name from the snow-white colour of its flesh, or, 
as some say, from the village from whence it was first taken to 
England. It is an excellent, productive, autumn apple, and is 
especially valuable in northern latitudes. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, somewhat flattened; skin 
with a ground of pale greenish yellow, mixed with faint streaks 
of pale red on the shady side, but marked with blotches and short 
stripes of darker red, and becoming a fine deep zed in the sun; 
stalk quite slender, half an inch long, planted on a narrow funnel- 
shaped cavity; calyx small, and set in a shallow, rather narrow 
basin ; flesh remarkably white, very tender, juicy, and good, with 
a slight perfume. Ripe in October and November. A regular 
bearer, and a handsome dessert fruit. 


Progress. 
Proeruss. 
“ Esquire Miller’s Best Sort.” 


A native of Middlefield, Conn. Tree a moderate grower, and 
forms a handsome head, bears early and very productive. The 
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or'ginal tree stands on the land of Enoch Coe, formerly Isaac 
Miller, Esq., and for some time was called “ Esquire Miller’s best 
sort.” 

Size above medium, rather globular, inclining to conic, 
sometimes oblate, somewhat angular. Stem short, inserted in a 
round cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx large, partially closed, 
set ina shallow, open basin. Skin smooth, yellow, with a sunny 
cheek, sometimes with a few scattered grey dots. Flesh solid, 
tender, crisp, juicy, with a very refreshing, vinous flavour. Ripe 
October till April. 


Porter. Man. Thomp. 


Porter. 


A first rate New England fruit, raised by the Rev. S. Porter, of 
Sherburne, Mass., and deservedly a great favourite in the Boston 
market. The fruit is remarkably fair, and the tree is very 
productive. 

Fruit rather large, regular, oblong, narrowing to the eye. 
Skin clear, glossy, bright yellow, and when exposed, with a dull 
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blush next the sun. Calyx sct in a narrow and deep basin 
Stalk rather slender, not three fourths of an inch long. Flesh 
fine grained, and abounding with juice of a sprightly agreeable 
flavour. Ripens in September, and deserves general cultivation. 


Prror’s Rep 
Pitzer Hill. 
Big Hill. 

Origin unknown. ‘Tree upright, not very vigorous, nor an 
early bearer, requires a deep rich soil, and a warm season or a 
southern climate, for the full development of its excellence. 

Fruit medium, somewhat globular, oblate, obliquely depress- 
ed. Skin greenish yellow, shaded with red, striped with dark 
crimson, and thickly sprinkled with greenish grey dots, and 
some seasons much covered with russet. Stalk short and thick, 
inserted in a small acute cavity, surrounded by traces of russet, 
which sometimes considerably overspread the fruit. Calyx firmly 
closed, set ina small basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with 
very rich, pleasant sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


a 


=e Si , 
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Rambo. 


Ramso. Coxe. Thomp. 


Remanite, ) 
Seek-no-further, of New Jersey. 
Bread and Cheese Apple, f 


The Rambo is one of the most popular autumn fruits to be 
found in the Philadelphia markets. It is a highly valuable 
apple for the table or kitchen, and the tree thrives well on light 
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sandy soils, being a native of the banks of the Delaware. It 1 
also very popular at the West. 

Fruit of medium size, flat. Skin smooth, yellowish wlite in 
the shade, streaked and marbled with pale yellow and red in the 
sun, and speckled with large rough dots. Stalk long, rather 
slender, curved to one side, and deeply planted in a smooth, fun- 
nel-like cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad basin, which is 
slightly plaited around it. Flesh greenish white, very tender, 
with a rich, sprightly, sub-acid flavour. October to December. 


Rep Russert. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Sanborn, Hampton Falls, N. H. Tree 
very vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, shaded with dull red 
and deep carmine in the sun, and thickly covered with grey dots, 
with a slight appearance of rough russet on most of the surface, 
Stalk rather short and thick, inserted in a medium cavity, sur- 
rounded with thin russet. Calyx nearly closed; segments long, 
recurved,in a narrow, uneven basin. _ Flesh yellow, solid, crisp, 
tender, with an excellent, rich, sub-acid flavour, somewhat resem- 
bling Baldwin. January to April. 


Red Canada. 


Rep Canapa. 


Old Nonsuch, of Maze. 
Richfield Nonsuch. 
Steels Red Winter, of Mich. 


An old fruit, formerly much grown inConnecticut and Mass 
A 
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chusetts, but is not now much planted on account of its sma size 
and poor fruit; succeeds well in western New York, Chio, and 
Michigan. ‘Tree thrifty, but of slender growth ; very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic, slightly angular. Skin 
yellow, mostly shaded with deep red or crimson; somewhat 
striped or splashed on the sunny side, and thickly sprinkled with 
grey, and sometimes greenish dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
broad, deep cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, in a small, 
narrow, somewhat irregular basin. Flesh white, tender, crisp, 
al ounding with a brisk, refreshing juice, and retaining its fine, 
delicate flavour to the last. January to May. 


Red Astrachan. 


Rep Astracuan. ‘Thomp. Lind. 


A fruit of extraordinary beauty, first imported intu England 
with the White Astrachan, from Sweden, in 1816. It bears 
abundantly with us, and its singular richness of colour is height- 
ened by an exquisite bloom on the surface of the fruit, like that 
of a plum. It is one of the handsomest dessert fruits, and its 
quality is good, but if not taken from the tree as soon as ripe 
it is hable to become mealy. Ripens from the last of July to 
the middle of August. 

Fruit pretty large, rather above the middle size, and very 
smooth and fair, roundish, a little narrowed towards the eye. 
Skin almost entirely covered with deep crimson, with sometimes 
a little greenish yellow in the shade, and occasionally a little 
“usset near the stalk, dnd covered with a pale white bivom. 
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Stalk rather short and deeply inserted. Calyx set in a slight 
basin, which is sometimes a little irregular. Flesh quite white, 
erisp, moderately juicy, with an agreeable, rich, acid flavour. 


Raw.Le’s JANNET. 


Raule’s Jannetting. Winter Jannetting. 
Rock Remain. Jennett. 

Rock Rimmon. Neverfail. 

Yellow Janett. Indiana Jannetting. 


Origin, Virginia, on the farm of Caleb Ranles. Tree vigorous, 
spreading; it puts forth its leaves, and blossoms much later than 
other varieties in the spring, and consequently avoids injury by 
late frost; it is, therefore, particularly valuable for the south and 
southwest, where it is much cultivated. 

Fruit rather large, oblate, considerably depressed, conic, an- 
gular. Skin yellowish, shaded with red and striped with crim- 
son. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a broad open cavity. 
Calyx partially open, set ina rather shallow basin. Flesh whitish 
yellow, tender, juicy, with a very pleasant vinous flavour. 
February to June. So far has not succeeded well at the north. 


Reivetre Buancuz D’Espacne. Thomp. Nois. 
White Spanish Reinette. Pom. Mag. Lind. 
D’Espagne. 
Fall Pippin. zd oa 
Large Fall Pippin. g 
Cobbett’s Fall Pippin. J} 9074". 

A very celebrated old Spanish variety. Fruit very large, 
roundish-oblong, somewhat angular, with broad ribs on its sides, 
terminating in an uneven crown, where it is nearly as broad as 
at the base. Calyx large, open, very deeply sunk in a broad- 
angled, oblique, irregular basin. Stalk half an inch long, set im 
a rather small, even cavity. Skin smooth, yellowish-green on 
the shaded side, orange, tinged with brownish-red next the sun, 
and sprinkled with blackish dots. Flesh yellowish-white, crisp, 
tender, with a sugary juice. The tree has the same wood, 
foliage, and vigorous habit, as our Fall Pippin, and the fruit 
keeps a month longer. This is quite distinct from Fall Pippin, 


Reierre, Canapa. Thomp. Nois. 


Canadian Reinette. Lind. 
Grosse Reinette d’Angleterre. 0. Duh. 
Pomme du Caen. 


Reinette du Canada Blanche. pte 
Reinette Grosse du Canada. lidehins: 


Reinette du Canada a Cortes. 
De Bretagne. 

Portugal. 

Januarea. 

Wahr Reinette. 


It is easy to see that the Canada Reinette is a popular and 
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highiy esteemed variety in Europe, by the great number of syno- 
nyms under which it is known. It is doubtful, notwithstanding 
its name, whether it is truly of Canadian origin, as Merlet, a 
French writer, describes the same fruit in the 17th century; 
and some authors think it was first brought to this continent 
from Normandy, and carried back under itsnewname. At any 
rate, it is a very large and handsome fruit, a good bearer, and of 
excellent quality in all respects. It is yet little known in the 
United States, but deserves extensive orchard culture. 

Fruit of the largest size, conical, flattened; rather irregular, 
with projecting ribs; broad at the base, narrowing towards the 
eye, four inches in diameter, and three deep. Skin greenish- 
yellow, slightly washed with brown on the sunny side, sprinkled 
with dots and russet patches. Stalk short, inserted in a wide 
hollow. Calyx short and large, set in a rather deep, irregular 
basin. Flesh nearly white, rather firm, juicy, with a rich, lively, 
sub-acid flavour. Ripe in December, and, if picked early in 
autumn, it will keep till April. 


Rhode Island Greening. 


RuovE Istanp Greenine. Coxe. Thomp. Man. 
Burlington Greening. Jersey Greening? Come. 


The Rhode Island Greening is such an universal favourite and 
is so generally known, that it seems almost superfluous to give a 
description of it. It succeeds well in almost all parts of the 
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country, and on a great variety of soils, and is, perhaps, more 
generally esteemed than any other early winter fruit. In the 
Eastern States where the Newtown pippin does not attain full 
perfection, this apple takes its place—and in England, it is fre- 
quently sold for that fruit, which, however, it does not equal. 
[The Green Newtown Pippin described by Lindley is this fruit.] 
Fruit large, roundish, a little flattened, pretty regular, but 
often obscurely ribbed. Skin oily smooth, dark green, becom- 
ing pale green when ripe, when it sometimes shows a dull blush 
near the stalk. Calyx small, woolly, closed, in a slightly sunk 
scarcely plaited basin. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long 
curved, thickest at the bottom. Flesh yellow, fine grained, ten- 
der, crisp, with an abundance of rich, slightly aromatic, lively, 
acid juice. The tree grows very strongly, and resembles 
the Fall pippin in its wood and leaves, and bears most abundant 
crops. ‘The fruit is as excellent for cooking as for the dessert 
November to February—or, in the North, to March. In some 
localities at the. West does not succeed, in others very good. 


Richard's Graft. 


RICHARD’S GRAFT. 
Derrick’s Graft. Red Spitzenburgh. 
Strawberry. Wine. 
_A very excellent fall apple well worthy of cultivation. On- 
gin, uncertain, supposed to be Ulster County, N. Y. An old 
fruit, but little known—lately introduced by E. G Studley, 
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Claverack, Columbia, County, N. Y.—a free upright grower, a 
good bearer, and one of the best dessert apples of its season. 

Size rather above medium, oblate. Stem nearlly an inch 
long. Cavity deep and broad. Calyx closed, segments re- 
curved, basin deep. Colour yellow, mostly striped with red. 
Flesh fine-grained, tender, juicy, pleasant, with a refreshing vi 
nous flavour. September and October. 


RICHMOND. 


Origin, farm of D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, Ohio.—Tree a free 
grower, and a profuse bearer. Fruit large, oblate, slightly angular. 
Skin light yellow, striped, splashed, and marbled with crimson, 
and thickly sprinkled with light brown dots. Stem short, in- 
serted in a broad deep cavity slightly russeted. Calyx open, set 
in a large furrowed basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, vinous, 
sweet, and rich. October to February. 


Rome Beauty. 


Rome Beravry. 
Gillett’s Seedling. 
Origin, Southern Ohio. Tree a moderate grower, succeeds 
well at the South-west. 
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Fruit large, roundish, approaching conic. Skin yellow, shaded 
and striped with bright red, and sprinkled with light dots. Stem 
an inch long, inserted in a large, deep cavity, surrounded by 
greenish russet. Calyx partially closed, set in a narrow, deep 
basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, sprightly sub-acid. Core 
rather large. October to December. ~ 


Roman Stem. Coxe. 


The Roman Stem is not generally known out of New-Jersey. 
It originated at Burlington, in that State, and is much esteemed 
in that neighbourhood. In flavour, it belongs to the class of 
sprightly, pleasant apples, and somewhat resembles the Yellow 
Belle Fleur. Tree very productive. 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, roundish-oblong—or often 
ovate. Skin whitish-yellow, with a faint brownish blush, 
sprinkled with patches of small black dots, and, when ripe, 
having a few reddish specks, unless the fruit is very fair. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in a shallow cavity under 
a fleshy protuberance, which the farmers have likened to a 
Roman nose, whence the name. Calyx set in a rather narrow 
basin, with a few plaits. Core hollow. Flesh tender, juicy 
with a rich, pleasant, musky flavour. November to March. 


Russet, AMERIcAN GOLDEN. 


Golden Russet. Man, Ken. 
Sheep Nose. ee 
Bullock’s Pippin. eee 
Little Pearmain. 


The American Golden Russet is one of the most delicious and 
tender apples, its flesh resembling more in texture that of a but- 
tery pear, than that of an ordinary apple. Itis widely cultivated 
at the West, and in New-England as the Golden Russet, and 
though neither handsome nor large, is still an universal fayour- 
ite from its great productiveness and admirable flavour. The 
uncouth name of Coxe, Sheep-nose, is nearly obsolete, except in 
New-Jersey, and we therefore adopt the present one, to which it 
is well entitled. The tree is thrifty, with upright drab coloured 
shoots. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish-ovate. Skin dull yellow, 
sprinkled with a very thin russet. Stalk rather long and slen- 
der. Calyx closed, and set in a rather narrow basin. Flesh 
yellowish, very tender, (almost melting,) juicy, with a mild, rich, 
spicy flavour. October to January. 

The Enetisu GotpEn Russst is a sub-acid sort, much inferi ur 
to the above. 
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Russzt, Boston or Roxpury. Man. Thomp. 
Roxbury Russet. Ken. Putnam Russet. 


This Russet, a native of Massachusetts, is one of the most 
popular market fruits in the country, as it is excellent, a prodi 


Boston Russet. 


gious bearer, and keeps till late in the spring. It is in every 
way highly deserving extensive cultivation. 

Fruit of medium size, often larger roundish, a little flattened, 
and slightly angular. Skin at first dull green, covered with 
brownish-yellow russet when ripe, with, rarely, a faint blush on 
one side. Stalk nearly three-tourths of an inch long, rather 
slender, not deeply inserted. Calyx closed, set in a round basin, 
of moderate depth. Flesh greenish-white, moderately juicy, 
with a rather rich, sub-acid flavour. Ripens in January, an4 
may be brought to market in June, 

There are several native varieties of Russet or “Leather 
Coats,” of larger size than the foregoing, but they are much infe 
riour, being apt to shrivel and become tasteless, Does not suc 
ceed well in all localities at the West. 


SMOKEHOUSE. 


Millcreek Vandevere. 
English Vandevere. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa., near Millcreek. grew on tke farm 
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of a wealthy Quaker named Gibbons, near his smokehouse, 
hence its name. An old variety and popu.ar in Pennsylvania. It 
somewhat resembles the old Pennsylvania Vandevere, and is 
supposed to be a seedling of it. 

Tree moderately vigorous, with a spreading head, a good 
bearer. 

Fruit rather above medium, oblate, skin yellow, shaded and 
splashed with crimson, and thinly sprinkled with large grey 
and brown dots. Stalk rather long, curved, inserted in a broad 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a wide basin, of moderate depth, 
slightly corrugated. Flesh yellowish, somewhat firm, juicy, crisp, 
rather rich, sub-acid. September to February. Unsurpassed 
for culinary uses. 


Esopus Spitzenburgh. 


SpirzEensurGH, Esopus. Coxe. 


sopus Spitzenbere. Thomp. Lind. 
/Hsopus Spitzenburg. Ken. 
True Spitzenburgh. 
The Esopus Spitzenburgh is a handsome, truly delicious apple, 
and is generally considered, by all good judges, equal to the 
5* 
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Newtown Pippin, and unsurpassed as a dessert fruit, by auy 
other variety. It originated at Esopus, a famous apple district, 
originally settled by the Low Dutch, on the Hudson, where it is 
still raised in its highest perfection. But throughout the whole 
of New York, it is considered the first of apples, and its beauty 
and productiveness render it highly profitable for orchard cul- 
ture. The fruit of this variety brought from Western New- 
York, seems deficient in flavour, which is, perhaps, owing to 
the excessive richness of the soil there. The tree has rather 
slender shoots, and when in bearing, has long and hanging 
limbs. 

Fruit large, oblong, tapering roundly to the eye. Skin 
smooth, nearly covered with rich, lively red, dotted with distinct 
yellowish russet dots. On the shaded side isa yellowish ground 
with streaks and broken stripes of red. Stalk rather long,— 
three-fourths of an inch—and slender, projecting beyond the 
base, and inserted in a wide cavity. Calyx small, and closed, 
set in a shallow basin, which is slightly furrowed. Flesh yellow, 
rather firm, crisp, juicy, with a delicious rich, brisk flavour. 
Seeds in a hollow core. December to February. 


Sommer Rosz. Thomp. Coxe. 
‘Woolman’s Harvest. 


A very pretty and very excellent apple, highly esteemed as a 
dessert fruit. 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, roundish. Skin smooth, rich 
waxen yellow, streaked and blotched with a little red on the 
sunny side. Stalk rather short, and slender. Calyx closed, set 
in an even basin. Flesh tender, abounding with sprightly juice. 
Ripens early in August. , 


Sweetine, Lapis’. 


The Ladies’ Sweeting we consider the finest winter sweet 
apple, for the dessert, yet known or cultivated in this country. 

Its handsome appearance, delightful perfume, sprightly flavour, 
and the long time which it remains in perfection, render it uni- 
versally admired wherever it is known, and no garden should 
be without it. It is a native of this neighbourhood, and thou- 
sands of trees of this variety have been sent from this garden, 
to various parts of the Union. The wood is not very strong. but 
it grows thriftily, and bears very abundantly. 

Fruit large, roundish-ovate, narrowing pretty rapidly to the 
eye. Skin very smooth, nearly covered with red in the sun, but 
pale yellowish-green in the shade, with broken stripes of pale 
red. The red is sprinkled with well marked, yellowish-gray 
dots, and covered, when first gathered, with a thin white bloom. 
There is also generally a faint marbling of cloudy white over 
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the red, on the shady side of the fruit, and rays of the same 
around the stalk, Calyx quite small, set in a narrow, shallow, 
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Ladies’ Sweeting. 


plaited basin. Stalk half an inch long, in a shallow cavity, 
Flesh, greenish-white, exceedingly tender, juicy and crisp, with 
a delicious, sprightly, agreeably perfumed flavour. Keeps with- 
out shrivelling, or losing its flavour, till May. 


Swaar. Coxe. Floy. Thomp. 


This is a truly noble American fruit, produced by the Dutch 
settlers on the Hudson, near Esopus, and so termed, from its 
unusual weight, this word, in the low Dutch, meaning heavy. 
It requires a deep, rich, sandy loam, to bring it to perfection, 
and, in its native soils, we have seen it twelve inches in cireuin- 
ference, and of a deep golden yellow colour. It is one of the 
finest flavoured apples in America, and deserves extensive cul- 
tivation, in all favourable positions, though it does not succeed 
well in damp or cold soils. 

Fruit large, regularly formed, ronndish. Skin greenish-yel- 
low when first gathered, but when entirely ripe, of a fine, dead 
gold colour, dotted with numerous distinct brown specks, and 
sometimes faintly marbled with gray russet on the side, and 
round the stalk. Stalk slender, three fourths of an inch long, 
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inserted in a very round cavity. [Sometimes this cavity is par- 
tially closed.] Calyx small, greenish, set in a shallow basin— 


Swaar. 


scarcely plaited. Flesh yellowish, fine grained, tender, with an 
exceedingly rich, aromatic flavour, and a spicy smell. Core 
small. The trees bear fair crops, and the fruit is in season from 
December to March. 


VANDERVERE oF New York. 


Newtown Spitzenburgh. Ox Eye, 
Joe Berry. 


We have retained the name, under which we have long 
known our very favourite apple, although we are persuaded it 
does not belong to it. It appears to be clearly proved that it 
did not originate in Delaware, but that it had its origin in New- 
town, Long Island, and was described by Coxe, by the name of 
Newtown Spitzenburgh ; but it has so long borne the name of 
Vandevere, that we think it not practicable to restore its true 
name, and therefore propose to call it Vandevere of New York, 

Tree moderate, vigorous and productive, in rich, light soil, of 
most excellent fruit, which is suited to more tastes than any 
other apple of its season. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightiy conic. Skin fine yellow, washed 
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with light red, striped and splashed with deeper red, and richly 
shaded with carmine on the sunny side, covered with a light 


Vandevere of New York. 
bloom, and sprinkled with peculiar grey specks. Stalk short, in- 


serted in a wide cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a regular 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh yellow, crisp, tender, with a 
rich, sprightly, vinous flavour, scarcely sub-acid. October to 
February. 


Wagener Apple. 
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W AGENER. 


Origin, Penn Yan, Yates Co., N. Y. Tree, thrifty, upright ; 
requires thinning to produce good flavoured fruit; when grown 
in the shade, is wanting in flavour. 

Fruit medium, or above, irregularly oblate, angular. Skin 
white, mostly shaded with crimson, obscurely striped, and 
sprinkled with light dots. Stalk nearly an inch long, rather 
slender, inserted in a large, broad, irregular cavity. Calyx small 
and closed, set in a rather abrupt somewhat corrugated basin. 
Flésh yellowish, very tender, juicy, with an excellent brisk 
vinous flavour. A very delicate apple. Ripe November to Fe- 
bruary. 


WESTFIELD SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 


Connecticut Seek-no-further. 
Seek-no-further. 


The Westfield Seek-no-further is the Seek-no-further of Con- 
necticut, and is an old and highly esteemed variety of that dis 
trict. It has a pearmain flavour. 

Fruit large, pretty regularly round. Skin pale, or dull red 
over a pale clouded green ground—the red sprinkled with ob- 
scure russety yellow dots. Stalk very slender, three-fourths of an 
inch long, inserted in an even cavity. Calyx closed, or with a 
few reflexed segments, and set in an even basin of moderate 
depth. Flesh white, fine grained, tender, with a rich, pearmain 
flavour. A first rate fruit. October to February. 


Waurrre Winter PEARMAIN. 


Origin unknown, by some thought to be an old eastern variety, 
highly esteemed at the west, for all purposes. Specimens sent us 
by Henry Avery, and others, were of the best quality. Tree 
spreading, hardy, and thrifty, a regular and good bearer. 

Fruit medium, or above, oblong, conic, somewhat oblique. 
Stalk short, mserted in a deep round cavity. Calyx nearly 
closed, segments long, basin uneven, surrounded by five pro- 
minences, which are continued in obscure angles along its 
sides. Skin pale yellow, with a slight blush or warm cheek, 
thickly sprinkled with minute brown dots. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, crisp, juicy, with a very pleasant subacid flavour. Ja- 
nuary to April. 

Winter Harvey in many respects is similar to the above, and 
may prove so. 
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White Winter ‘Pearmain. 


Wiiam’s Favourite. Man. Ken. 


William’s Early. William’s Red. 

A large and handsome dessert apple, worthy of a place mm 
every garden. It originated at Roxbury, near Boston, beara 
abundantly, and ripens from the last of July to the first of 
September. An excellent market variety. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, and a little one-sided. Stalk 
an inch long, slender, slightly sunk. Calyx closed, in a narrow 
angular basin. Skin very smooth, of a light red ground, but 
nearly covered with a fine dark red. Flesh yellowish-white, and 
of avery mild and agreeable flavour. Requires a strong rich soil 


Winter Pippin or GENEVA. 


An apple bearing the above local name, was found growing in 
the garden of Mrs. Crittendon, and is deserving of notice. The 
appearance of the tree and fruit is strikingly like that of the 
Fall pippin, but is a very late keeper, continuing in perfection 
until May. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly angular. Skin fine yellow with a 
crimson cheek, sparsely covered with grey dots. Stalk short 
and small, inserted in a narrow cavity. Calyx open, segments 
Jong, basin open. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, vinous, excel: 
lent. June to May. 
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Wiyesap. Coxe. 
Wine Sop? Thomp. Potpie Apple. 

This ‘s not only a good apple for the table, but it is also one 
of the very finest cider fruits, and its fruitfulness renders it a 
grea’, favourite with orchardists. The tree grows rather irregu- 
larl7, and does not form a handsome head, but it bears early, 
and the apples have the good quality of hanging late upon the 
trees, without mjury, while the tree thrives well on sandy, light 
soils. Valuable at the west. 

Fruit of medium size, rather oblong. Skin smooth, of a fine 
dark red, with a few streaks, and a little yellow ground, appear- 
ing on the shady side. Stalk nearly an inch long, slender, set 
in an irregular cavity. Calyx small, placed in a regular basin, 
with fine plaits. Flesh yellow, firm, crisp, with a rich, high 
flavour. November to May. 


Wood's Sweet. 
Woon’s Sweet. 


Hyde’s Sweet. 

Specimens of this handsome fruit were sent us by J. M 
Ketchem, of Brandon, Vt., who says it originated with David 
Weod of Sudbury, of that state, and is there considered the best 
fall sweet apple in cultivation; growth nearly equal to Baldwin, 
as large and as fair as R. I. Greening, and productive. 

Fruit large, irregularly oblate. Skin whitish, yellow, waxen, 
or oily, shaded and striped with fine rich red. Stalk rather 
short, inserted in a broad deep furrowed cavity. Calyx small, 
closed, set in a rather deep open basin. Flesh white, tender, 
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juicy, almost melting with a delightful rich saccharine flavour, 
September, November. 


CLASS I. 


Comprises those that are generally of “very good” quality, 
many of which however are new and untested, and may on fur- 
ther trial rank as “best,” while others may not prove worthy of 
this class. 


Axssotr’s SWEET. 


From N. Hampshire. Rather above medium size, conic. Skin 
yellow, covered with red stripes and blotches, and many white 
dots. Flesh white, tender, juicy, and pleasant. Ripe December 
to March. 


ApAms. 


Originated with James Adams, Union Co., Pa., large, round- 
ish, oblate, faintly mottled, and stripe: with red on a greenish 
yellow ground. Stem rather short and thick, cavity broad, acute. 
Calyx rather large, segments closed, basin wide, moderately deep 
plaited. Flesh greenish white, of fine texture, rather juicy, flavour 
pleasant. January to April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


AGNESs’s. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa., specimens received of Jonathan 
Baldwin, Downingtown, Pa. Fruit rather below medium, ob- 
late, somewhat oblique. Skin yellowish, striped and shaded with 
red, and sprinkled with light brown dots. Stem short and small, 
inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, in a medium basin, 
Flesh tender, with a spicy, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. Septem- 
ber, October. 


AILES. 


A native of Chester Co., Pa., of vigorous growth, and produc- 
tive. Fruit large, oblate, skin yellowish, shaded and striped with 
red. Stem short, cavity narrow. Calyx in a round moderate 
basin. Flesh yellow, fine, crisp, juicy, with arich vinous flavour, 
highly esteemed for cooking, not in eating till spring, and will 
keep till mid-summer. 

ALLUM. 
Hallum. Rockingham Red. 

Much grown in northern N. Carolina, valuable chiefly for 
its keeping properties. Fruit medium, oblate, irregular. Skin 


deep red. Flesh whitish, crisp, tender, juicy, with a brisk acid 
flavour. January to April. 
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AwncGio-AMERICAN. 


Raised by W. H. Read, Canada West. Tree vigorous and 
' productive. Fruit medium, roundish, conic, slightly angular, 
Skin yellowish, marbled, striped and splashed with bright red. 
Stalk short, rather slender, inserted in a cavity of moderate depth. 
Calyx large and open in a moderate basin. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, sweet, slightly aromatic, excellent. August, September. 


Aromatic CAROLINA. 


Origin, Pomaria, S. Carolina. Fruit large, oblate, conic, ob- 
lique, pale red, slightly streaked, with a heavy bloom. Flesh ex- 
ceedingly tender and melting, flavour highly aromatic and 
excellent, season last of June and all of July. An abundant 
bearers. (W. Summer in Hort.) 


ASHLAND. 


Origin, unknown. Tree upright, moderate grower, a good and 
annual bearer, receive. from Robt. Buchanan of Cincinnati. 
Fruit medium, approachin,y conic, truncate, angular. Skin yellow- 
ish, striped and shaded with carmine, and considerably sprinkled 
with large light dots. Stem small and short, inserted in a large 
open cavity surrounded by greenish russet. Calyx open, set in 
a round abrupt basin. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a very 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour. January and February. 


ASHMORE. 
Red Ashmore. Fall Wine? 


Fruit large, oblate, inclining to conic. Skin whitish, oily, 
shaded and washed with crimson, and sprinkled with light dots 
beneath the skin. Stem very short, cavity broad and very deep, 
russeted. Calyx partially closed, set in a deep open basin. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a very pleasant vinous flavour, 
somewhat aromatic. October, November. 


Aunt Hannan. 


Origin, Essex Co., Mass. Tree of slow growth. Fruit medium, 
oblate, nearly globular. Skin golden yellowish, sprinkled with 
russet. Stem short, inserted in a cavity surrounded by russet. 
Calyx closed, basin very shallow. Flesh yellow, fine grained, with 
a rich peculiar flavour, slightly musky. December to February. 


Autumn Pearmaty. Thomp. 


Summer Pearmain. Lind. Willer, P. Mag. 
Winter Pearmain, of the Middle States. 
Parmain d’ Eté. Knoop. 


A slow growing tree, but attains a large size. Fruit of me- 
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dium size, oblong, narrowing gradually towards the eye. Skin 
brownish yellow, mixed with green on the shaded side, but next 
the sun rcddish, blended with yellow, streaked with deeper red, 
and sprinkled with numerous small brown specks. Stalk short, 
obliquely planted under a fleshy lip. Calyx set in a broad shal- 
low basin, which is sometimes scarcely at all sunk, and obscure 
ly plaited. Flesh pale yellow, crisp, firm, a little dry, but rich 
and high flavoured. Branches slender. This most excellent 
old dessert fruit is the “ Winter Pearmain” of most old Ameri- 
can orchards, and is a great favourite with many amateurs. 
October and November, and keeps till March. 


Autumn Pippry. 


From Vermont.—Origin unknown. Tree vigorous, a regu- 
lar bearer. Fruit above medium, oblong, conic. Skin yellow, 
with a slight bronzed cheek sparsely covered with green dots. 
Stem very short, cavity deep. Calyx closed, in a deep narrow 
basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, pleasant, subacid. Novem- 
ber and January. 


AMERICAN BEAUTY. 
Sterling Beauty. 


Origin Sterling, Mass. received from O. V. Hills. Tree vi- 
gorous and productive. Fruit above medium, globular, some- 
what elongated. Colour chiefly deep red, thickly dotted with 
light grey. Stalk medium, inserted in a rather deep round ca- 
vity. Calyx closed, basin broad and shallow. Flesh white, 
crisp, and juicy, with a sweet, rich, vinous flavour. December 
to April. 


AUTUMNAL SWAAR. 


Grown at the West. Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin yel- 
low, sprinkled with star-shaped dots. Stalk rather short, cavi- 
ty broad, deep, slightly russeted. Calyx small and closed, basin 
deep, abrupt, and corrugated, Flesh yellow, juicy, tender, with 
a pleasant, rich, mild, subacid flavour. September. 


AvutuMNAL SwEeEr Swaar. 


Sweet Swaar. Sweet Golden Pippin. 


Fruit large, oblate, sometimes very slightly ribbed. Skin 
rich yellow. Stalk an inch or more long, variable; cavity and 
basin wide and slightly ribbed. Flesh tender, yellowish, not 
juicy, with a very sweet, spicy, agreeable flavour. Mid. autumn. 
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Growth vigorous, shoots diverging, tree spreading. One of the 
finest autumn sweet apples. (J. J. T.) 


AVERILL. 
Wolf’s Den. 


Origin Pomfret, Conn. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit rather large, irregularly conic, angular. Skin greenish, 
yellow striped, and shaded with red. Stem short and stout, 
inserted in a narrow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a very shallow, 
slightly furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, with a plea- 
sant sub-acid flavour. February to June. 


BatTCHELLOR. 
King. 


A native of western North Carolina; a vigorous grower. 
Fruit very large, oblate, conic, angular. Skin lemon yellow, 
mostly shaded with red, sometimes obscurely striped, and sprin- 
kled with light dots. Stalk very short, inserted in a large cavity, 
surrounded by a little russet. Calyx open, basin broad, deep, 
and furrowed. Flesh white, very tender, fine grained, quite 
juicy, with a rich, sub-acid flavour. October, November. 


Bakr. 


From Charles Kessler, Berks Co., Pa. Size below medium, 
roundish, oblong. Skin mottled with red, and striped with dark 
crimson, on a greenish-yellow ground, with numerous grey dots. 
Stem long, inserted in a wide, deep cavity. Calyx closed, set ina 
moderately wide, shallow, plaited basin. Flesh tender, fine texture, 
flavour pleasant, quality “very good.” April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


BatiLey’s Spice. 


The original tree is growing in the nursery of John W. 
Bailey, Plattsburgh, N. Y. Moderately vigorous and_pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, ovate, conic. Skin light yellow, some- 
times with a faint blush. Stem large, inserted in a rather deep 
cavity. Calyx closed, basin moderate. Flesh fine grained, tender, 
juicy, spicy, rich, sub-acid. Middle of September to middle of 
October. 


Battey’s Sweet. 


Edgerly’s Sweet. Howard's Sweet. 
Paterson’s Sweet. é 
From Perry, Wyoming Co., N. Y., probably an old variety 
from the East, growth vigorous, productive, much prized by 
many. 
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Fruit large, conic, approaching oblong. kin yellowish, mostly 
shaded and obscurely striped with red, and thickly sprinkled 
with minute dots. Stem short and rather small, inserted in a nar- 
row cavity. Calyx small, closed, set ina narrow, irregular basin. 
Flesh tender, not very juicy, almost melting, with a honied, sweet 
flavour. November to March. 


Battey’s GoLpEN. 


Origin, Kennebec Co., Maine. Tree productive. Fruit large, 
oblong, flattened at base and crown. Skin yellowish, slightly 
russeted, with a warm cheek. Stem short, surrounded by rus- 
set in a broad deep cavity. Calyx arge and open, basin shal- 
low. Flesh white, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. January 
to March. 


Barzour. 


Originated with J. Barbour, Lancaster Co., Pa. Size medium 
roundish, oblate, inclining to conical. Skin mottled, and striped 
with red of different hues on a greyish ground, with nu- 
merous grey specks. Stem rather short, in a moderately deep 
rather narrow cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a shallow 
plaited basin. Flesh yellowish, white, tender, juicy, flavour plea- 
sant, quality very good. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Baxer’s Sweet. 


Winter Golden Sweet. 
Long Stem Sweet. 
Late Golden Sweet. 


An old fruit of Holland and New London Counties, Conn., 
and much cultivated there. Fruit medium, roundish, of a golden 
yellow colour, with some patches of russet. Stem long, inserted 
in a broad shallow cavity. Calyx closed, in a moderate basin. 
Flesh yellow, rather coarse, exceedingly saccharine and pleasant. 
November, December. 


a 


Ba.timMore. 


Raised by Mr. Smith, near Baltimore. Fruit very large, 
roundish, oblate, slightly angular. Skin pale yellcw, with a 
faintly washed check, thickly sprinkled with brown dots. Stem 
short, in a medium cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh 
yellowish, rather compact, juicy, and pleasant, sub-acid. Sep- 
tember, October. May prove Gloria Mundi 


Bars. 


Origin, Rhode Island. Fruit rather large, round, pale yellow 
marbled, and nearly covered with red and a few russet spots, 
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Stem long, slender, cavity narrow and deep. Calyx large, open, 
in a broad shallow furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, remarkably 
tender, juicy, rich, mild, and pleasant. Last of August and 
September. (Cole.) 


BaRRETT. 


Origin, Kensington, Conn. Fruit medium to large, conic 
Skin yeliow, striped and splashed with carmine. Stem short 
and thick, inserted in a deep cavity surrounded by russet. 
Calyx partially closed, set in a rather large basin. Flesh yellow, 
juicy, tender, with a very pleasant vinous aromatic flavour, al- 
most sweet. January to March. 


Beauty or Kent. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


A showy English sort for culinary uses. The tree grows very 
strong and upright, moderately productive. Fruit very large, 
roundish, but flat at the base, and narrowing distinctly to the 
eye, where it is slightly ribbed. Skin smooth, greenish-yellow, 
marked with large, broken stripes of purplish red. Stalk short, 
slender, deeply planted in a round, russeted, corrugated cavity. 
Calyx small, set in a narrow basin. Flesh juicy, crisp, tender, 
with a simple sub-acid flavour. October and November. 


Beauty or tHE West. Ken. 


A large, showy, sweet apple, of fair flavour. 

Fruit large, round and regularly shaped. “Skin smooth, light 
greenish-yellow, marked with small stripes of red. Stalk short, 
set ina round cavity. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet, and pleasant. 
A fall fruit, but may be kept for some time. 


BEEFSTEAK. 
Garden Apple. 


Origin farm of Joel Davis, Amesbury, Mass. Habits similar 
to Baldwin, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to oval. Skin yellow, marbled, 
striped and splashed with red. Stem short, inserted in a broad, 
deep cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
with a mild, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. October, November. 


BELLE Et Bonne. 


Tenor Hills. 


A large, fine apple, having a great reputation in the vicinity 
of Hartford, Conn., a vigorous grower and productive. 
Fruit very large, oblong or oblate. Skin golden yellow, thickly 
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sprinkled with small dots. Stem short, inserted in a broad, deep 
cavity, surrounded by thin russet. Calyx closed, basin moderate 
and uneven. Flesh yellow, coarse, juicy, with a pleasant, rather 
rich, sub-acid flavour. October to March. 


Beute-Fieur, Brasant. Thomp. Ron. 


The Brabant Belle-Fleur is a new variety from Holland. The 
habit of the tree is spreading, and it requires to be grafted high 
to make a good head. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, slightly ribbed. Skin pale yel- 
low, much striped with red. Calyx large, set in a pretty wide, 
irregular basin. Flesh firm, juicy, with a rich, pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour. October to January. 


Be.tpen Sweet. 


Grown in Connecticut, very prolific. Fruit medium, or below 
conic, angular. Skin light yellow with a warm cheek. Stem 
medium, in an acute, deep cavity. Calyx closed, in a small 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, saccharine, with a pleasant, 
a:cmatic flavour. December to March. 


ca eee 


Ben Davis. 
Ben Davis. 
J. 8. Downer, of Elkton, Todd Co., Kentucky, has furnished 
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us with the following description and outline, which he says is 
one of the finest apples he ever met with, and is supposed to 
have originated in that county. Tree of vigorous growth, a con- 
stant and abundant bearer. 

Fruit large, roundish, narrowing a little to the eye. Skin beau 
tifully striped, splashed and marbled with bright red, on yellowish 
ground. Stalk short, deeply inserted in a deep, narrow, somewhat 
uneven cavity. Calyx closed, in an angular deep basin. Flesh 
white, sometimes slightly tinged with red, tender, juicy, with a 
mild, sub-acid, very pleasant flavour. Season winter and 

- spring. 
Berry. 
Pound. Red Hazel. Red Warrior. 


Origin Virginia or North Carolina. Tree vigorous, upright, 
very productive, and a valuable market fruit. 

Fruit rather above medium, obliquely depressed. Skin striped, 
and splashed with red, on a greenish yellow ground, with large 
dots, having adark centre. Stem short, in a generaily broad deep 
cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow and uneven. Flesh rather 
coarse, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November to 
March. : 


Brnonr. Man. Ken. 


This excellent early apple is a native of Dedham, Mass. The 
fruit is of medium size, nearly round. Skin deep red. Flesh 
yellow, tender, and of an agreeable rich, sub-acid flavour. 
Ripens during the whole month of August, and is a good and 
regular bearer. 


Bersy’s Fanoy. 


Origin unknown, a free grower, rather spreading, good 
bearer. 

Fruit scarcely medium, oblate. Skin yellowish, shaded with 
dullred. Stem short, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx closed, 
ba3in shallow and uneven. Flesh compact, tender, pleasant, mld, 
su’ acid flavour. December to March. 


Berrer THAN Goop. 
Juicy Bite. 


Origin uncertain. Tree thrifty, but rather slender; very 
productive. Fruit medium, oblate. Skin pale yellow, with 
a few brown dots. Stem short, inserted in a broad cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin large and open. Flesh yellowish, very ten- 
der, juicy, with a mild, pleasant, subacid flavonr November 
to January. (Trans. A. P. 8.) 
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BrentiLey’s SwEeEt. 


From Virginia. Tree moderately vigorous, harily, good bear- 
er, great keeper, valuable in the south in rich soils. Fruit, 
above medium, oblong, irregular, flattened at ends, red and 
yellow striped or blotched. Stem long, curved. Calyx large, 
basin open, deep, furrowed. Flesh yellowish, firm, tender, juicy, 
very good. September to January. (Elliott.) 


Bevan’s Favourite. 


Origin Salem, New Jersey, where it is a favourite. Tree 
vigorous and productive, Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic. 
Skin yellow, striped and splashed with red. Flesh white, firm, 
crisp, subacid. August. 


Brack Coat. 
Welcome. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit rather large, rounu- 
ish. Skin deep red almost black, with a slight bloom, and 
many white dots. Flesh white, slightly tinged with red, tender, 
agreeable, not very juicy. November to February. 


Biepsor Pippin. 
Raised by John Bledsoe of Carroll Co., Kentucky. Growth 


moderate, rather spreading, productive, a promising winter apple 
for the south. Fruit very large, regular, roundish, flattened at 
the base, tapering to the apex. Skin greenish yellow, very ob- 
scurely striped. Stem short, cavity deep, slightly russeted. 
Calyx partly closed, in a somewhat furrowed basin. Flesh 
white, fine texture, crisp, juicy, with a mild pleasant sub-acid 
flavor, “very good.” December to April. We are indebted for 
the above description to the Ky. Horticultural Society reports 


Buiocxk ey. 


Origin, near Philadelphia. Growth upright, moderate, a 
good bearer. Fruit medium or large, roundish, flattened, angular. 
Skin fine yellow, sometimes with a faint blush, thinly sprinkled 
with brown dots. Stem short, rather stout, inserted in a deep 

‘cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a broad, deep, corrugated 
basin. Flesh yellowish, compact, rich, sprightly, mild sub-acid. 
November to January. 


BLakeE.y. 


Origin, Pawlet, Vermont, on the farm of Mr. Blakely. Vi 
gorous, upright growth, regular bearer. 
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Fruit large, regularly oblate, slightly conic. Skin yel.ow 
with a sunny cheek, thinly sprinkled with reddish dots. Stem 
small and short, inserted in a broad cavity of moderate depth. 
Calyx nearly closed, basin small and shallow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, with a very pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour. January, 
March. 


Boa.sBura. 


A seedling of Centre Co. Pa. Large, oblong, inclining to 
egnical, delicately mottled, and striped with red on a yellow 
ground. Stem short, thick, inserted in a deep acuminate rus- 
seted cavity; basin deep, moderately wide. Flesh yellow, 
juicy, sprightly, and refreshing. Quality very good. February. 
(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Bonvum. 
Magnum Bonum. 


Raised by Squire Kinney, Davu'son Co., N. Carolina. Tree 
hardy and vigorous, an early and -\ undant bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate, colour light to dark red, basin and cavity 
shallow. Stem medial length. Flesh yellow, sub-acid, rich, and 
delicious. (G.-W. Johnson, Ms.) 


Bourassa. 


A foreign variety, succeeds well at the north, apt to shrivel 
and does not keep well. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conic, ribbed. Skin yellowish, rich 
orange russet on the sunny side. Stem rather long, in a deep 
uneven cavity. Calyx closed, segments large, basin very small. 
Flesh white, sometimes stained, tender, with a pleasant aromatic 
flavour. November, December. 


Bowutne’s SwEet. 


Raised by Louis Bowling, Spottsylvania county, Va., and 
introduced by H. R. Roby, Fredericksburgh, Va. A very vigor- 
ous grower and very productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Colour dull red, on a yellow ground. 
Flesh rich, juicy, sweet, and entirely free from acid. October to 
January. (H.R. Roby, Ms.) 


BowxeEr. 


Tree vigorous, rather spreading, good bearer. Fruit medium, 
roundish, flattened, slightly conic, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
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tinged with crimson, sparsely covered with brown, and grey 
dots. Stem short, slender, inserted in a medium cavity. Calyx, 
closed in a somewhat shallow, corrugated basin, Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, pleasant, mild, sub-acid. October. 


BrEeENNAMAN. 


Origin, Lancaster county, Pa. Raised by Mr. Brennaman. 

Fruit rather above medium size, yellowish, nearly covered with 
red stripes. Stem short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed in a 
deep basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour ; excellent for cooking. August—September. 


Briees’s AuBURN. 


Origin, Auburn, Maine. Fruit large, oblate, very much de- 
pressed. Skin hght yellow, with a slight blush on the sunny 
side. Stem rather long, in a very large cavity. Basin broad 
and shallow. Flesh fine, white, with a very pleasant, sub-acid” 
flavour. Tree hardy and productive. September, October. 
(Me. P. 8. Report.) 


BrirtLe Sweet. 


Origin unknown; good grower, and very productive. 

Fruit above medium, roundish, approaching conic, sometimes 
elongated, angular. Skin greenish yellow, shaded and splashed 
with crimson, sprinkled with grey dots. Stem short, inserted in a 
broad, shallow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a small corrugated 
basin. Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, juicy, sweet, and excellent. 
September, October. 


Brooxss’ Prerin, 


Origin, farm of Wm. Brookes, Essex county, Va. Tree vigor- 
ous, upright, bearing abundantly every year. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to conical, obscurely ribbed, 
greenish yellow, with a faint blush. Stem short, rather stout, 
inserted in a deep, irregular, russet cavity. Basin small, shallow, 
waved, sometimes furrowed. Flesh crisp, juicy, of fine texture, 
with a pleasant aroma quality. November to March. (Ad, 
Int. Rept.) 


Bucxs County Pirin. 


Origin, farm of M. Moon, Morrisville, Bucks Co., Pa. Tree 
upright, moderately vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, rather obliquely depressed. Skin greenish 
yellow, sometimes with allush. Stalk short, in a large cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin wide, deep, slightly corrugated, Flesh tender 
firm, juicy, slightly sub-acid. (M. Moon, Ms.) 
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Bucuanan’s Pippin. 
Buchanan’s Seedling. 


Raised by Rebert Buchanan, of Cincinnati, O., from whoin we 
received specimens. Tree vigorous and very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, very much flattened, slightly angular 
Skin yellowish, somewhat waxen, deeply shaded with maroon, 
sometimes very obscurely striped and thickly covered with light 
conspicuous dots. Stalk very short and small, surrounded by thin 
scaly russet, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx partially closed, set 
in around abrupt basin, slightly ribbed. Flesh greenish, very 
solid, crisp and juicy, with a fine, refreshing, sub-acid flavour 
March, April. 


BuckincHaM. 


Supposed to have originated with the Cherokee Indians, 
Cass Co., Ga. Tree vigorous, erect, productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, inclining to conic, angular. Skin greenish 
yellow, shaded, striped and splashed with crimson, and thickly 
sprinkled with white and grey dots. Stem very short, inserted in 
a broad, deep cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, in a 
large, deep, irregular basin. Flesh yellow, juicy, tender, with a 
brisk, rich, sub-acid flavour. October, November. 


Bucx Mrapow 


Origin, Norwich, Conn., productive. Fruit above medium, 
globular, slightly conic. Skin yellow, marbled and streaked 
with red. Stem short, in a deep, abrupt cavity, thinly sur- 
rounded by russet. Calyx small, closed, in an open basin, 
Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with a rather rich, pleasant, 
vinous flavour. November to March. 


Burrineton’s EArty. 


Origin said to be on the Brandywine, Pa. Tree of good 
growth, bears moderately. 

Fruit medium or below, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish white, 
sometimes a faint blush. Stalk short, cavity large. Calyx closed, 
basin shallow, slightly corrugated. Flesh tender, juicy, with a 
sprightly, sub-acid flavour. Middle of August. 


Butter. 
Green Abram. WN. C. Greening. 


Extensively cultivated on the line of Virginia and North Caro- 
‘ina, where it is esteemed for its late keeping and productive 
nexs. 
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Fruit medium, small, roundish Skin greenish yellow, striped 
and mottled with light and dark red, and sprinkled witn large 
light dots. Stalk short, set ina small cavity, often bya lip. Calyx 
closed, basin deep. Flesh tender, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid 
favour. January to April. 

This is said to be distinct from Abram, Father Abram, or Red 
Abram, and also Father Abraham of Coxe. Further trial is 
necessary to decide. 


Burr. 
Granny Buff. 


Origin uncertain. Tree vigorous, erect. Fruit very large, 
irregular, roundish flattened and slightly angular. Skin thick, 
yellow, striped, and shaded with red, very dark next the sun, 
marked with a few greenish russet spots. Stem three-fourths of 
an inch long, in a medium cavity. Calyx in a large, irregular 
basin. Flesh white, and when well ripened, tender and excellent, 
sometimes indifferent. November to March. (White’s Gard.) 


Burr’s WIntER SWEET. 


Raised by Elisha Burr, Hingham, Mass., a good grower, comes 
early into bearing, productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin yellow, marbled and _ striped 
with red. Stem short, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, 
basin small. Flesh yellowish, fine grained, tender, juicy, with a 
sugary, aromatic flavour. November to March. 


Busu. 


Origin, farm of Christian Dale, near Boalsburg, Centre Co., Pa, 
Rather above medium, oblate, inclining to conical, greenish 
yellow, with many russet dots near the crown, and occasionally 
a faint blush. Stem nearly an inch long, inserted in a deep, open, 
furrowed cavity. Calyx very small, set in a deep, narrow plaited 
basin, flavour pleasant. September. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Butter. 


From Pennsylvania.—Tree, vigorous, upright, very productive. 

Fruit, above medium, roundish, inclining, and cylindric. Skin 
yellow, fair. Stem short, cavity deep and round Calyx small, 
closed, basin large and open. Flesh whitish, very sweet and 
rich, valuable for cooking, and esteemed for making apple but- 
ter. September and October. 


CaLeB SWEET. 


A Pennsylvania fruit. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium, rovndish, flattened. Skin yellow. Flesh ra- 


e 
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ther fine, very sweet, excellent for cooking. Last of August 
and first of September. 


CULLASAGA. 


Raised by Miss Ann Bryson, Macon Co., N. Carolina—Good 
grower, and a standard winter fruit for the south. 

Fruit medium or large, roundish, inclining to oval, flattened 
at base, and crown. Skin yellowish, mostly shaded and strip. 
ed with dark crimson, and sprinkled with whitish dots. Stem 
small and short, inserted in a deep cavity, surrounded by russet. 
Calyx open, set in a shallow, corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, with a very mild, rich, saccharine flavour. Janu- 
ary to April. 


Cannon PEARMAIN. 


Tree vigorous, spreading and productive; much grown in 
N. Carolina, and some portions of the West. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, striped and 
marbled with red. Stem medium, in a small cavity. Calyx 
small, closed, basin abrupt. Flesh yellowish, firm, with a rich, 
Began, vinous flavour, resembling Pearmain. December to 

ebruary. 


Camax’s SWEET. 
Camak’s Winter Sweet. Grape Vine. 


Origin Macon Co., N. Carolina. 

Fruit medium, roundish, obliquely conic. Colour whitish 
green, with a warm cheek. Stem rather long, inserted in a 
deep, narrow cavity. Calyx open, in a broad, shallow basin. 
Flesh juicy, firm, not very tender, with a rather rich aromatic 
flavour. November, to May and June. 


Capron’s PLEASANT. 


Fruit medium or above, roundish oblate. Skin greenish 
yellow with a brownish tinge. Stem, rather stout, inserted in 
an open cavity. Calyx large, ina medium basin. Flesh yel- 
low, juicy, tender, mild, subacid, and very agreeable. Septem- - 
ber to October. 


CAROLINE. 


Origin premises of A. G. Baldwin, Hanover, New Jersey. 
Tree, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, mostly shad- 
ed with maroon, obscurely striped, and thickly covered with 
light dots. Stalk three quarters of an inch long, inserted 
in a cavity surrounded by green russet with rays. Calyx, 
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+.osed, set in a shallow, uneven basin. Flesn, greenish, tender, 
juicy, with a mild, pleasant, subacid flavour. January to April. 


Carotina Rep JunE. 
Red June. Blush June. 


Origin, somewhat uncertain, supposed to be Carolina. Tree 
very vigorous, upright, an early and abundant bearer, much 
esteemed at the south and sonth-west as their best early apple, 
ripe a few days after Early Harvest, not equal to it in flavour 
but more profitable as an orchard fruit. 

Fruit medium or below, oval, irregular, inclining to conic. 
Skin smooth, nearly the whole surface shaded with deep red and 
almost of a purplish hue on the sunny side, and covered with a 
light bloom. Stem variable in length, inserted in a small nar- 
row cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, reflexed, basin narrow 
plaited. Flesh very white, tender, juicy, with a brisk sub-acid 
flavour. 

Carolina Striped June. Willson’s June. This is claimed to 
be distinct from the above, because the fruit is striped, whilst 
the other is always shaded. The growth of the tree, form, flavour 
of the fruit, and time of ripening similar. Not having seen this 
we are not able to decide. 


CARNAHAN’S FAVORITE. 


Origin, Southern Ohio. Tree vigorous, productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, conic. Skin yellowish, striped and shaded with 
red and much sprinkled with green or russet dots. Stalk of 
medium length, cavity large. Calyx large, segments long, in a 
corrugated basin. Flesh fine grained, juicy, with a very pleasant 
vinous flavour. December to March. 


CARTER. 
Royal Pippin. 


Origin, farm of Nath. Carter, Leominster, Mass. A vigorous 
grower and productive. 
__ Fruit above medium, roundish, oval. Skin yellow, slightly 
shaded, striped, and marbled with red. Stem short, inserted in 
a deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in a large basin. Flesh ten- 
der, almost melting, with a very mild, pleasant flavour. October 
to January. 

There is also a Carter Apple of Virginia, and another of Ala- 
bama, but we have not seen them and they may prove synony- 
mo Is. 


CARNATION. 
Fruit medium size, a delicious sub-acid apple, fully first-rate, 
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dark red splashed with russet. Flesh white, brittle, and very 
juicy. oth the calyx and stem are sunk in deep depressions, 
No autun.n apple is superior. 10tk of August. (White’s Gard.) 


Caywoop. 


Origin, Ulster Co., N. Y., valuable for its late keeping. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin bright yellow, with a tinge ot 
red on the sunny side. Stalk rather long in a broad shallow 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, basin broad and wrinkled. Flesh 
yellowish, rather firm, pleasant, but not juicy or rich. Keeps 
until July or September. 


CHANDLER. 


We received this fine variety, which is a great favourite in 
Connecticut, from the Rev. H. S. Ramsdell, of Thompson, in that 
state. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly flattened, and one-sided or an- 
gular in its form; obscurely ribbed on its sides. Skin thickly 
streaked and overspread with dull red, (with a few streaks of 
bright red) on a greenish yellow ground; the red sprinkled with 
light grey dots. Stalk short, deeply sunk in a wide cavity. 
Calyx small and closed, set in a plaited, wide basin. Core and 
seeds small. Flesh greenish white, tender, juicy, with a mode- 
rately rich, sub-acid flavour. The tree is one of moderate vi- 
gour, and is a great bearer. November to February. 


CHALLENGE. 


Raised by D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, Ohio. A_ thrifty 
grower, and exceedingly productive, hence its name. 

Fruit large, oblate, shghtly conic. Skin deep yellow, sprin- 
kled with brownish dots. Stem rather slender, in a very large 
cavity. Calyx closed, in deep corrugated basin. Flesh crisp, 
tender, juicy, sweet, very good. October to June. 


CHAMPLAIN. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit large, roundish, 
conic. Skin greenish, with a fine blush. Stem long, cavity 
deep. Calyx closed, basin narrow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
pleasant, sub-acid. September. Probably Walworth. 


CHESTER. 


Origin, Chester Co., Pa., specimens from Thos. Harvey. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, sometimes with 
a sunny cheek and sprinkled with carmine dots. Stalk short, 
inserted in a broad shallow cavitv. Calyx closed, set in a brcad 
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open basin. Flesh crisp, tender, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid 
flavour. November, December. 


CHRISTIANA. 


Origin, on the premises of John R. Brinckle, near Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. Size medium, roundish, inclining to conical, 
Skin beautifully striped, and mottled with carmine on a yellow- 
ish ground. Stem half an inch long, inserted in a deep rather 
nerrov’ cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a deep moderately 
wide plaited basin. Flesh yellowish white, fine texture, juicy, 
Flavour pleasant, delicate, sprightly, vinous, quality “very good.” 
November. (int. Rep.) 


CHURCHILL GREENING. 


Origin uncertain. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, somewhat conic, ribbed, angular. Skin 
yellowish green, shaded with dull red, and thickly sprinkled 
with green dots. Stem rather long, slender, cavity broad. 
Calyx closed, basin deep, somewhat furrowed. Flesh yellow, 
tender, granular, with a brisk, vinous, almost saccharine flavour, 
December to February. 


CLARKE PEARMAIN. 
Gloucester Pearmain. Golden Pearmain. 


From N. Carolina, an old variety. Tree of slow growth, very 
productive. Fruit medium, roundish, conical. Skin greenish 
yellow, shaded and marbled with red and russet dots. Stalk 
very short, cavity small. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh 
yellow, rather firm, crisp, rich, sub-acid, excellent, pearmain 
flavour. Deceraber. 


Ciype Bravry. 
Mackie’s Clyde Beauty. 


Raised by Mr. Mackie, Clyde, Wayne Co., N.Y. Tree vigor 
ous, upright, very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, conic, angular. Skin greenish, oily, 
sprinkled and mottled with dull red and bright red in the sun. 
Stem short, slender, inserted in an acute cavity. Calyx closed, 
set in a small corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
with a brisk sub-acid flavour. October to January. 


Cotz. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Scarlet Perfume Duling? 


A variety from Eng'and of second quality, but admired for ita 
beauty of appearance. 
6* 
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Fruit large, roundish, conic, and slightly angular. Skin nearly 
covered with deep crimson on a yellowish ground, or sometimes 
entirely red, with a little russet. Stalk long, woolly, planted in 
a cavity broad and deep. Calyx large, in a broad basin. Flesh 
white, rather firm, juicy, with a somewhat rich and agreeable 
flavour. August. 


Coue’s QUINCE. ; 
Large to very large; flattish conical; ribbed; bright yellow, 
seldom a brown cheek. Flesh, when first ripe, firm, juicy, 
pleasant acid, and first rate for cooking; when mellow, very 
tender, of a mild, rich, high quince flavour. July to September. 
A good grower, good and constant bearer. Raised by the late 
Capt. Henry Cole, Cornish, Maine.—( Cole.) 


Conway. 


Fruit medium, oblate, obscurely angular. Skin greenish 
yellow, sparsely covered with brown dots. Stem short, cavity 
broad and shallow. Calyx closed in a corrugated basin. Flesh 
crisp, juicy, with a high, vinous, aromatic flavour. January to 
February. 


Cooper. 
Beauty Red. Lady Washington. 

Origin unknown ; supposed to be an old Eastern variety, as 
yet unrecognised. Thrives well at the West, and much esteemed 
there by many. Growth vigorous, upright, productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, oblate, sides unequal. Skin greenish yellow. 
with a few stripes and splashes of bright red, thickly sprinkled 
with brown dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity, 
slightly russeted. Calyx small, closed, basin deep. Flesh tender, 
juicy, vinous, with a pleasant but not high flavour. October 
to December 

Cooper’s Marker. 
Cooper’s Redling. 

Tree vigorous, upright, with long, slender branches. Pro- 
ductive and a late keeper. 

Fruit medium, oblong, conic. Skin yellowish, shaded with 
red, and striped with crimson. Stem short, cavity deep, nar- 


row. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh white, tender, with a 
brisk, sub-acid flavour. December to May. 


CornisH GILLIFLOWER. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Corrish July-flower. Pomme Regelans. Red Gilliflower? 


This is considered one of the highest flavoured apples in Eng: 
sand; it is rather a shy bearer. 
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Fruit medium size, ovate, narrowing much to the eye, where 
it is ribbed. Skin dull green, or dark yellowish green, with a 
sunny side of brownish red, intermixed with a few streaks of 
richer red. Calyx large, set in a very narrow, furrowed or 
knobby basin. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, with a rich, high flavour, and a slight perfume.. 
November to April. 


CorNELL’s FAncy. 
Cornell’s Favourite. 


From Pennsylvania. Tree vigorous and productive. 

‘Fruit: medium, oblong, conical. Skin waxen yellow, shaded 
and splashed with crimson. Stalk of medium length, cavity 
rather large. Calyx closed, abrupt corrugated. Flesh white, 
vender, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. September. 


Cos, or Caas. Ken. Buel. 


A native of Kingston, N. Y., where it is productive, and 
highly esteemed. 

Fruit large, one-sided or angular, roundish, broad and flatten- 
ed at the stalk, narrowing a good deal to the eye. Skin 
smooth, pale greenish yellow in the shade, but red in the sun, 
with splashes and specks of bright red, and a few yellow dots. 
Fiesh white, tender, with a mild, agreeable flavour. December 
to March. 


Court-penDU Piat. Thomp. 


Court-pendu. Lind. P. Mag. Noiseite. 
Court-pendu plat rugeatre. Ron. 
Capendu. O. Duh. 

Garnon’s Apple, 


Court-pendu Extra, 
on Gros, of various 
Bese | Biropean 
R psa collections, 
ouge Muscué, wanda 
Coriandre Rose, to g 
Pomme de Berlin, Thompson 


Wollaton Pipin, 
Russian, 
Princesse Noble Zoete, 


A popular French variety. 

Fruit of medium size, regularly formed, and quite flat. Skin 
rich, deep crimson on the sunny side, with a little pale greenish 
yellow in the snade. Stalk short, inserted in a very deep cavi- 
ty. Calyx large, set in a wide shallow basin. Flesh yellow, 
crisp, with a rich, brisk, acid flavour. The tree bears young 
and plentifully, November to February. 
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Court or Wick. Thomp. Rond. 


Court of Wick Pippin. Jind. P. Mag. 
Court de Wick. Hooker. 

Rival Golden Pippin, 

Fry’s Pippin, 

Golden Drop, 

Wood’s Huntingdon, 

Transparent Pippin, }of various English nurseries. 
Philip’s Reinette, 

Knightwick Pippin, 

Week’s Pippin, 

Yellow, 


A highly flavoured English dessert apple of the Golden Pippin 
class, which does not succeed well with us. 

Fruit below the middle size, regularly formed, roundish-ovate, 
somewhat flattened. Skin greenish yellow in the shade, but be- 
coming a warm orange, with a little red, and dotted with small 
russet brown specks in the sun. Flesh yellow, crisp, and juicy, 
with a high, poignant flavour. October to February. 


CRANBERRY PIPPIN. 


This strikingly beautiful apple was found growing on a farm 
near Hudson, N. Y. It is only second rate, in point of flavour— 
about equal to Hawthornden—but it is an excellent cooking 
apple, and its beautiful appearance and great productiveness, will, 
we think, render it a popular variety for market. 

Fruit above medium size, very regularly formed, a little flat- 
tened. Skin very smooth, of a fine clear yellow in the shade, 
with a bright scarlet cheek. _ Flesh white, moderately juicy, 
with a mild, sub-acid flavour. November to February. 


CRACKING. 


Origin, farm of Henry Barger, Harrison county, Ohio. Tree 
vigorous and productive, highly esteemed where known, 

Fruit fair, large, roundish, slightly flattened, inclining to conic, 
angular. Skin fair fine yellow, with a slight tinge of red, thinly 
sprinkled with large green dots. Stem short, ina rather deep 
cavity. Calyx closed in a corrugated basm. Flesh yellowish 
white, crisp, tender, juicy, and excellent. October to January. 


Cuup. 


Origin, Jefferson county, Ohio. Introduced by Georg Culp. 
Fruit medium, angular, irregularly conic. Skin waxen yel- 
low, shaded with blush or dull crimson, thickly sprinkled with 
light dots. Stalk short, inserted in a broad, deep cavity, sur- 
rounded by thin russet. Calyx closed, basin uneven. Flesh 
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firm, crisp, juicy, with an agreeable, vinous flavour. December 
to March. 

CuMBERLAND SPICE. 


From Cumberland county, N. J. 

Fruit rather above medium, conic, angular. Skin pale yel- 
low, rarely with a blush, sprinkled with brown dots. Stem 
short and thick. Cavity shallow. Calyx small, partially open, 
in a small slightly corrugated basin, Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
and pleasant. Apt to shrivel. Core large and hollow. Decem- 
ver to February. 


Curtis SwEET. 


Origin unknown. Received from A. Bresee, Hubbardton, 
Vermont. Tree vigorous, upright productive. 

Fruit large, oval, inclining to ovate, ribbed. Skin pale yel- 
low, sprinkled, marbled, and splashed with crimson, and thickly 
covered with crimson dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep, 
acute cavity. Calyx closed, basin very shallow, and nearly 
filled with prominences. Flesh white, fine grained, very tender, 
with a very pleasant, delicate flavour. August to October. 


Danvers WINTER Sweet. Man. Ken. 
Epse’s Sweet. 


In Massachusetts, from a town in which this variety takes its 
name, it has been for a long time one of the best market apples 
—but we think it inferior to the Ladies’ Sweeting. It is an 
abundant bearer, and a very rapid tree in its growth. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblong. Skin smooth, dull 
yellow, with an orange blush, Stalk slender, inclining to one 
cide. Calyx set in asmooth, narrow basin. Flesh yellow, firm, 
sweet, and rich. It bakes well, and is fit for use the whole 
winter, and often till April. 


Davis. 


Origin, Plymouth, Wayne Co., Michigan, on the farm of 
Jehiel Davis. Tree vigorous, upright, bears annually. 

Fruit small, inclining to cylindric, flattened at base and 
crown. Skin yellowish, shaded, and obscurely striped with 
crimson, russeted at the crown, ‘and sprinkled with gtey dots, 
Stem long, inserted in a round deep cavity. Calyx closed, set 
im a small uneven basin. Flesh whitish, fine-grained, compact, 
juicy, crisp, sprightly, sub-acid. April, May. 


Derry Nonsucu. 
Dinsmore.—Londonderry. 


Origin unknown, from Keene N. H., and held in estimation 
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there. Tree thrifty and productive, a late keeper. Fruit 
above medium, oblong, or conic, angular, skin yellow sprink- 
led, shaded, and splashed with crimson. Stem short, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Calyx large, closed, basin shallow, uneven. Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, tender, slightly aromatic, agreeably sub-acid, 
January to April. 


Derroir Brack. 
Crimson Pippin. Grand Sachem. 


A showy, large, dark, blood-red fruit, but rather coarse, and 
scarcely worth cultivation. Fruit very large, roundish, distinctly 
ribbed, and irregular in its outline. Stalk short and strong, and 
calyx set in a well marked basin. Skin smooth, deep, dingy 
red, over the whole surface. Flesh white, rather dry, and with- 
out much flavour. September. 


Derroit Rep. 
Detroit. Black apple of some. Large black. 


This fruit, commonly known in Western New-York and 
Michigan as the Detroit, is supposed to have been brought to 
the neighbourhood of Detroit by early French settlers, and 
thence disseminated. 

Fruit of medium or rather large size, roundish, somewhat 
conical. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, planted in a deep 
cavity. Skin pretty thick, smooth, and glossy, bright crimson 
at first, but becoming dark blackish purple at maturity, some- 
what dotted and marbled with specks of fawn colour on the 
sunny side. Calyx closed, set in a shallow plaited basin. Flesh 
white, (sometimes stained with red to the core in exposed spe- 
ania crisp, juicy, of agreeable, sprightly, sub-acid flavour. 
October to February. 


DeEvoNsHIRE QUARRENDEN. Thom. P. Mag. Fors. 
Red Quarrenden.—Lind. Sack Apple. 


An English fruit, scarcely of medium size, roundish, flattened, 
and slightly narrowed at the eye. Skin rich deep crimson, 
with lighter crimson, sprinkled with numerous green dots. 
Flesh nearly white, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour, 
Ripe during all August and September. 


DILiinGHAM. 


Raised by D. C. Richmond, of Sandusky, Ohio. Tree mo- 
derately vigorous, productive, and particularly excellent for 
baking. 

Fruit, medium, roundish, inclining to conic. Skin greenish- 
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yellow, with green and red dots. Stem short, cavity deep 
Calyx closed in a medium basin. Flesh yellowish, fine-grained, 
juicy, sweet. November to February. 


DisHARoon. 


Origin, Habersham county, Georgia, growth upright and 
—— 
ruit medium roundish, oval or oblate, compressed or angular. 
Skin greenish white, covered with grey dots. Stem short, in- 
_ serted in a large cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a rather 
deep, round, open basin, Flesh white, juicy, tender, with a 
pleasant sub-acid flavour. November to December. 


Domine. 


Wells—Striped R. I. Greening. 
Hogan— English Red Streak. 
English Beauty of Pa. 

This apple, extensively planted in the orchards on the Hud- 
son, so much resembles the Rambo externally, that the two are 
often confounded together, and the outline of the latter fruit (see 
Rambo,) may be taken as nearly a fac-simile of this. The Domine 
is, however, of a livelier colour, and the flavour and season of 
the two fruits are very distinct,—the Rambo being rather a high 
flavoured early winter or autumn apple, while the Domine is a 
sprightly, juicy, long keeping, winter fruit. 

Fruit of medium size, flat. Skin lively greenish-yellow in 
the shade, with stripes and splashes of bright red in the sun, 
and pretty large russet specks. Stalk long and slender, planted 
in a wide cavity and inclining to one side. Calyx small, in a 
broad basin, moderately sunk. Flesh white, exceedingly tender 
and juicy, with a sprightly pleasant, though not high flavour. 
Young wood of a smooth, lively, light brown, and the trees are 
the most rapid growers and prodigious bearers that we know— 
the branches being literally weighed down by the rope-like 
clusters of fruit. 

The Domine does not appear to be described by any foreign 
author. Coxe says that he received it from England, but the 
apple he describes and figures does not appear to be ours, and 
we have never met with it in any colle+tion here. ‘It is highly 
probable that this is a native fruit. It is excellent from De- 
eember till April. 


Downton Prepin. Thomp. Lind. 


Elton Pippin, i 
Knight’s Golden Pippin, of some English gardens. 
Downton Golden Pippin. en. 
A rather early variety of the English Golden Pippin raised 
by Mr, Knight of Downton Castle. 
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Fruit a little larger than the Golden Pippin, about two and a 
quarter inches in diametcr, roundish, flat at the ends. Skin 
smooth, yellow. Flesh yellowish, crisp, with a brisk, rich, tart 
flavour. October and November. 


Downine’s ParRacon. 


Raised by A. G. Downing, near Canton, Illinois. Growth 
upright, not very strong. Bears regularly and well. 

Fruit above medium, oblong, oval. Skin light yellow, witha 
sunny cheek. Stem short and small, inserted in a deep abrupt 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, basin deep. Flesh whitish, juicy, 
tender, sweet, rich, aromatic, somewhat like early Sweet Bough. 
September to December. Specimens from C. R. Overman. 


Drap v’Or. Coxe. Thomp. Ron. 


Vrai Drap @’Or. 0. Duh. 

Early Summer pippin, of some New- York gardens. 
Bay Apple ac. to 

Bonne de Mai § Thomp. 


This is distinct from the Drap d’Or of Lindley, and ot 
Noisette, and most French authors, which is quite a small apple; 
but it is the Vrai Drap d’ Or of the old Duhamel, pl. xii. Fig. 4, 

Fruit large, roundish, sometimes a little oblong, narrowing 
slightly to the eye. Skin smooth, yellow or dead gold colour, 
with distinct small brown dots, or specks. Stalk short, mode- 
rately sunk, Calyx set in a shallowish basin, which is rather 
plaited or irregular. Flesh crisp, juicy, and of a pleasant, 
sprightly, mild flavour, agreeable for the dessert or for cooking. 
August to October. The tree grows vigorously, and bears well, 
and the wood is smooth and dark brown. 


Durcuess or OtpEnNBurGH. Thomp. Ron. 


A handsome Russian Fruit of good quality, tree vigorous and 
productive, valuable for market. Succeeds well at the North. 

Fruit medium size, regularly formed, roundish. Skin smooth, 
finely washed and streaked with red on a golden or yellow 
ground, Calyx pretty large and nearly closed, set in a wide 
even hollow. There is a faint blue bloom on this fruit. The 
flesh is rich and juicy, with an excellent flavour. Ripens early 
in September. 


Dyezr, on Pomme Roratz. Ken 


Smithfield Spice. Tompkins. 
Mygatt’s Bergamot. Coe’s Spice. 
Beard Burden. Bullripe. 


A popular New England dessert apple, very sprightly, tender, 
and excellent. It is supposed to be of French origin, and to 
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iave been brought to Rhode Island more than a hundred years 
ago. It was re-named Dyer by the Mass. Hort. Society, who 
supposed it to be a seedling of Mr. Dyer, of hk. I, but the old 
and familiar name of Pomme Royale should.be preferred. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, pretty regularly formed. Skin 
smooth, pale greenish yellow, with a faint blush and a few dark 
specks on one side. Stalk about half an inch long, set in a 
smooth, round cavity. Calyx closed, basin plaited, moderately 
deep. Core round, hollow. Flesh white, very tender and juicy; 
flavour very mild and agreeable—slightly sub-acid. September, 
October. 


Dutcx Micnonnz, Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Reinette Dorée, (of the Germans.) Paternoster Apfel. 
Pomme de Laak. Settin Pippin. 
Grosser Casselar Reinette. Copmanthorpe Crab. 


This magnificent and delicious apple from Holland, proves 
one of the greatest acquisitions that we have received from 
abroad. The tree makes very strong and upright shoots, and 
bears fine crops. 

Fruit large, often very large, roundish, very regularly formed. 
Skin dull orange, half covered or more with rich, dull red, dot- 
ted and mottled with large yellow russet specks. Calyx open, 
set in a deep, round, regular basin. Stalk nearly an inch long, 
slender, bent, and planted in a narrow, deep cavity. Flesh at 
first firm, but becoming tender, with a rich, very aromatic flavour, 
November to February. 


Duckett. 


A southern Fruit. 

Fruit rather large, oblate. Skin light waxen yellow, often 
with a crimson cheek. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. 
Calyx small, closed basin, deep, furrowed. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant vinous flavour. Very good at the south, 
where it is ripe October to November. 


Harty PEnnookr. 


Shakers’ Yellow. Indian Queen. 
August Apple. New-Jersey Red Streak. 
Warren Pennock. Harmony. 


A very productive and favourite variety, with many at the 
west. 

Fruit large, conic, angular or ribbed. Skin light yellow, 
splashed, mottled and shaded, with light red. Stem short, 
cavity large. Calyx closed, in a small narrow plaited* basin, 
Flesh whitish, a little coarse, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
Last of August and September. 
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Earty CHANDLER. 


Fruit medium or small, roundish. Skin mostly shaded and 
striped with fine red on yellow ground. Stem short, in a regular 
cavity. Calyx closed, in a large basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. Fine for cooking, too 
acid foi eating. August. 


Earty Lone Stem? 
Early Spice. 

Origin unknown. Specimens received from Henry Avery, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Fruit small, oblong, conical, slightly ribbed. Skin greenish 
yellow. Stem long, slender, in a large cavity, slightly russeted. 
Calyx closed, basin shallow, corrugated. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, slightly aromatic, subacid. August. 


Earity SrrawsBerry APPLE. 
American Red Juneating? 
Red Juneating, erroneously, of some American gardens. 

A beautiful variety, which is said to have originated in the 
neighbourhood of New-York, and appears in the markets there 
from July till September. It is quite distinct from the Early 
Red Margaret, which has no fragrance, and a short stem 

Fruit round- 
ish, narrowing 
towards the eye. 
Skin smooth and 
fair, finely striped 
and stained with 
bright and dark 
red, on a yellow- 
ish white ground, 
Stalk an inch 
and a half long, 
rather — slender 
and uneven, in- 
serted in a deep 
cavity. Calyx 
rather small, in a 
shallow, narrow 
basin. Flesh 
white, slightly 
tinged. with red 
next the skin, 
tender, subacid, 
and very spright- WN. 
ly and brisk in Early Strawberry. 
flavour, with an agreeable aroma. 
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Earty Rep Marcaret. Thomp. Lind. 


Margaret, or Striped Juneating. Ronalds. 

Early Red Juneating. Striped Juneating. 
Red Juneating. Eve Apple of the Irish. 
Margaretha Apfel, ot the Germans. 


An excellent early apple, ripening about the middle of July, 
or directly after the Early Harvest. The tree while young is 
rather slender, with upright woolly shoots. It is a moderate 
bearer. 

Fruit below 
medium size, 
roundish-ovate, 
tapering towards 
the eye. Skin 
greenish yellow, 
pretty well cover- 
ed by stripes of 
dark red. Stalk 
short and thick. 
Calyx closed, and 
placed in a very 
shallow _ plaited 
basin. Flesh 
white, sub-acid, 
and when freshly 
gathered from the 
tree, of a rich 
agreeable flavour. 

This is distinct from the Margaret Apple of Miller, the Red 
Juneating of some of our gardens, which resembles it, but is 
round, with a short slender stalk, and dull yellow skin striped 
with orange red on one side, the fruit fragrant and the leaves 
very downy. 


~ 


Early Red Margaret. 


EQuiNeETELY. 
Ne Plus Ultra. Sol. Carter. 


A beautiful fruit of southern origin. Specimens received from 
Wm. N. White, Athens, and J. Van Beuren, Clarksville, Ga, 
Fruit very large, oblate, angular, or furrowed. Skin yellowish, 
mostly shaded with deep crimson, and thickly sprinkled with 
large, lightish dots. Stalk very short, inserted in a very large 
cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx open, in a broad, deep, 
corrugated basin, which has 1 downy lining. Flesh yellowish, 
fine grained, for a large apple, very tender, very juicy, almost 
melting with a very refreshing vinous flavour ; an excellent fruit 
Detober, November. (See note, p. 175.) 


¢ 
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Equinieley. 


Exicxn’s WinTER SWEET. 


. Origin, Lebanon County, Pa. An upright grower, and a good 
carer. 

Fruit above medium, obliquely depressed. Skin yellow, 
striped and mottled with crimson. Stem short, inserted in a 
large cavity, slightly russeted. Calyx nearly closed, set in a deep, 
slightly plaited basi. Flesh yellowish, a little coarse, tender, 
not very juicy, but very sweet, and excellent for apple butter. 
December to January. 


ENFIELD PEARMAIN. 


A moderate grower and a fair bearer. 

Fruit below medium, nearly globular. Skin deep red, sprinkled 
with minute dots. Stem long and slender, in a large cavity, 
surrounded by thin russet. Calyx partially closed, in a broad, 
shallow basin. Flesh tender, fine grained, juicy, with a pleasant, 
mild, rich flavour, resembling Seek-no-further. December to 
February. 


Esren. 


’ Origin, Rhode Island. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit large, oblong-ovate, slightly ribbed, smooth. Yellow, 
sometimes with a blush, dots large, green, and red. Stalk one 
inch long, slender. Cavity deep, basin shallow. Flesh white, 
fine-grained, mild, sub-acid. (J. J. T.) 
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EwaALtt. 


Origin, farm of John Ewalt. 

Size full medium. Form truncated, somewhat angular. Co 
lour greenish yellow, with a bright red cheek, and many green- 
ish russet spots, especially about the base. Stem very short, 
rather stout, inserted in a narrow, not very deep, cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a narrow, moderately deep, shghtly plaited basin. 
Flesh fine texture, tender. Flavour sprightly and pleasant, with 
an exceedingly fragrant odour. Quality very good. April. 
(W. D. Brinckle.) 


Exce.. 


Origin, Sharon, Conn. A strong grower and a good bearer. 

Fruit large, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, marbled, 
splashed, and shaded with red. Stalk in a large cavity. Calyx 
closed, in a rather deep, slightly furrowed basin. Flesh yellow, 
tender, juicy, rich, with a very brisk, sub-acid flavour. Core 
large and open. December to February. 


ExauIsIrTE. 


Origin, orchard of A. G. Downing, Canton, Illinois. Growth 
moderate, upright, and very productive. 

Fruit below medium, oblate. Skin yellow, striped and marked 
with red. Stem short and small, surrounded by russet, in a deep, 
broad cavity. Calyx small, partially closed, set in a shallow 
basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a very rich, vinous 
flavour, almost saccharine. A delightful apple for the table. 
September to November. 


Eustis. 
Ben Apple. 


Origin, South Reading, Mass. Moderate grower, a good 
bearer. . 

Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin yellow, 
striped and shaded with fine red, and sprinkled with greenish 
dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity, surrounded by 
russet. Calyx partially open, basin narrow, rather deep. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, crisp, mild, sub-acid. November to January. 


FAIRBANKS. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Light yellow, striped with red, 
and patched with russet. Stem long, cavity broad and shallow, 
Flesh yellowish, juicy, with a rich, vinous flavour. September 
to October. (Me. P. S. R.) 
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Fartey’s Rep. 


A native of Oldham, Ky. ‘Tree a moderate grower, hardy 
and productive. 

Fruit cylindric, inclining to oval, angular. Skin yellowish, 
shaded and striped with deep crimson, and specked with light 
dots. Stalk very short, inserted in a deep, irregular cavity, sur- 
rounded by thin russet. Calyx open, in a very shallow, uneven 
basin. Flesh whitish, very firm, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant, 
vinous flavour. January, April. 


Fatt SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 
Winter Seek-no-further. 


Tree thrifty and productive. 

Origin unknown; grown in Connecticut, and much prized 
there. ; 

Fruit very large, oblate. Skin yellow, mostly shaded with 
red, striped with darker red, and covered with numerous greyish 
dots. Stalk rather long, inserted in a broad, deep, russeted cavity. 
Calyx closed, in a very broad, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, ten- 
der, moderately juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. October 
January. 


FALLAWATER. 
Falwalder. Pim’s Beauty of the West. 
Fornwalder. Pound. 


Tulpehocken. Mountain Pippin. 


A favourite apple of Pennsylvania, of which State it is a 
native, introduced by Mr. Garber, of Columbia. Tree, a strong 
grower and very productive. 

Fruit very large, globular, inclining to conic. Skin yellowish 
green, shaded with dull red, and sprinkled with large grey dots. 
Stalk very short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx small and 
closed, set in a slightly plaited basin. Flesh greenish white, 
juicy, crisp, rather tender, pleasant, sub-acid favour. November, 
February. 


Fatt Harvey. Man, Ken. 


A fine large Fall fruit from Essex Co., Mass. very highly es- 
teemed in that neighbourhood. We do not think it comparable 
to the Fall pippin, ‘which it a little resembles. 

Fruit large, a little flattened, obscurely ribbed or irregular 
about the stalk, which is pater slender, an inch long, set ina 
wide, deep cavity. Calyx closed, small, in a rather shallow cor- 
rugated basin. Skin pale straw yellow, with a few scattered 
dots. Flesh white, juicy, crisp, with a rich, good flavour. Oc- 
tober and November. 
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Oake’s apple very much resembles the above, but said to be a 
sevdiing and ripens later. It may prove distinct. 


Fatt PrarMAIn. 


Tree thrifty, moderate bearer. 

Fruit fair and handsome, from Connecticut ; medium round- 
ish, conic, slightly angular. Skin yellow, striped, splashed and 
shaded with crimson, and sprinkled with grey and green 
dots. Stalk medium, in a deep, slightly russeted cavity. 
Calyx partially closed, basin rather deep, slightly corrugated. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid, rather rich flavour. Septem- 
ber, October. 


Fatt ORANGE. 


Holden. Hogpen. 
Jones’ Pippin. 

Origin, Holden, Mass. A very strong, erect grower, good 
bearer. 

Fruit fair, large, roundish, ovate, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
sometimes with a dull red cheek and sprinkled with brownish 
dots. Stalk short, inserted in a deep, narrow cavity, very 
slightly surrounded by russet. Calyx large, partially closed, 
basin rather deep, narrow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid. 
Too acid for a dessert, good for cooking. October, November. 


Fay’s Russet. 


Origin, Bennington, Vt., on the farm of Mr. Fay, moderate 
grower and very productive. 

Fruit rather below medium size, conic. Skin light yellow, 
mostly covered with russet, having a crimson cheek, obscurely 
striped. Stalk short and small, inserted in a moderate, acute 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, segments long, in a shallow 
somewhat furrowed basin. Flesh white, tender, sprightly, 
pleasantly sub-acid. April, June. 


Fisu’s SeEpiine. 


Origin, Keene, New Hampshire. Tree vigorous and produc 
tive, highly esteemed -in its locality. 

Fruit medium, oblate, oblique. Skin deep red on the sunny 
side, indistinctly striped with darker red and yellow, and 
sprinkled with yellow dots. Stalk medium length, in a round, 
deep, russeted cavity. Calyx large, segments reflexed, in a 
broad basin, of moderate depth. Flesh greenish white, tender 
melting, with a rich vinous, saccharine flavour. October, No: 
vember. (Robert Wilson’s MS.) 
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Focut. 


A seedling of Lebanon Co. Pa. Tree a low open head, 
productive. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly conic, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
sometimes with a blush. Stem short, cavity broad, deep, russeted. 
Calyx almost closed, cavity broad and shallow. Flesh white, 
crisp, tender, juicy, with a good, sub-acid flavour. October, 
December. Excellent for culinary purposes. 


FounpDLinG. 
Shirley. Groton. 


Origin, Groton, Mass. Tree moderately vigorous, spreading, 
productive. 

Fruit above medium, oblate, inclining to conic, angular. Skin 
yellowish green, striped and shaded with deep rich red. Stalk 
short, slender, in a large, somewhat furrowed cavity. Calyx 
closed, basin small, furrowed. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with 
a pleasant, rich, vinous flavour, very good. August, Septem- 
ber. 


Forp Apple. 


Origin, farm of David Ford, Canaan, Columbia Co., N. Y. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly conical, colour rich yellow. Ftem 
long, cavity shallow, basin small, plaited. Flesh yellowish white, 
solid, moderately tender, with a high, rich, rather acid flavour. 
October, January. (Cult.) 


Forr Miami. 


Origin near Fort Miami, Ohio. Tree thrifty, healthy, pro- 
ductive, but not an early bearer. 

Fruit medium to large, oblong, flattened at both ends, some- 
what ribbed. Colour brownish red, generally a little russeted. 
Stalk medium, cavity deep, open, uneven. Calyx closed, basin 
abrupt, furrowed. Flesh yellowish white, crisp, breaking, with an 
excecdingly high, sub-acid, spicy flavour. February to May. 
(Elliott.) 


Frenou Pippin. * 


Tree hardy and vigorous, with dark, reddish brown shoots, 
grown in Essex Co., N. J. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, oblate, sometimes oblique. 
Skin fine yellow, with a faint dull cheek, thinly sprinkled 
with large hrown dots, and traces of russet. Stalk short, 
inserted in a medium cavity, basin largé, open. Flesh yel 
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lowish, tender, pleasant, rich, sub-acid, very good. October, 
January. 

Quite distinct from Newark or French Pippin, which has 
slender branches. There is also another French Pippin, grown 
in Pa, distinct. 


Franx.in’s Gotpren Pippin. Thomp. Lind. Man. 
Sudlow’s Fall Pippin. 


This should be an American variety, named after Dr. Frank- 
lin. Fruit of medium size, oval, very regular in shape, rather 
broadest at the base. .Eye sunk in an even hollow. Stalk 
short, slender,.deeply planted. Skin deep yellow, freckled with 
numerous dark spots. Flesh pale yellow, crisp, tender, with a 
fine rich aromatic flavour. The tree grows freely, and forms an 
upright head. October. 

We have not been able to obtain the fruit, and give the old 
description. 


GABRIEL. 
Ladies’ Blush. 


Tree of rather slender growth, productive. 

Fruit above medium, globular, inclining to conic. Skin 
whitish green, shaded and splashed with crimson, and sprinkled 
with grey dots. Stalk short, inserted in a broad, deep cavity. 
Calyx open, set in a moderate, uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, with a rich, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. October 
and Noveniber. 


GARRETTSON’S IARLY. 


Tree of vigorous growth, productive. Fruit medium, roundish, 
slightly conic, a little angular. Skin yellowish, thickly covered 
with light specks. Stalk short, inserted at an inclination in a 
shallow cavity. Calyx closed, in a small abrupt furrowed basin. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
July and August. 


Gewiss Goon. 
Gewis Guth. Indeed Good. 


Fruit medium globular, sometimes oblate, often conic. Skin 
light yellow, slightly shaded with carmine. Stalk short, in- 
serted in a deep, narrow cavity. Calyx partially closed, basin 
deep, slightly corrugated. Flesh juicy, tender, crisp, with a 
somewhat spicy, sub-acid flavour. December, February. 
ngila Rs Berks Co., Pa., and is much esteemed by the farmers 

ere. : 


~ 
4 
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GoLDEN SWEET. 


Orange Sweeting, or : 
Gelden Sweet. - } Kenrick 

A celebrated Connecticut fruit sent us by Mr. Lyman, of tl at 
state. Fruit above the medium size, roundish, scarcely flattened, 
fair, and well formed. Skin, when fully ripe, pale yellow or 
straw colour. Stalk about an inch long, slender at its junction 
with the fruit. Calyx closed, and set in a basin of moderate 
depth. Flesh tender, sweet, rich, and excellent. The tree is a 
pretty free grower and bears large crops. A valuable sort. 
Ripe in August and September. 


Gotpren Batn. Ken. 


This is a favourite apple in the state of Maine, and a vigorous, 
hardy variety. Fruit large, roundish, narrowing a little to the 
eye, about three inches deep—and a good deal ribbed at the 
sides and towards the crown. Skin smooth, golden yellow, with 
afew dots. Stalk set in a broad, shallow cavity. Eye rather 
narrow. Flesh crisp, tender, with a rich, aromatic flavour. 
December to March. A native of Connecticut. Moderate 
bearer. 

Gotpen Russet, or Mass. 


Tree vigorous, upright, and productive. Fruit medium, glo- 
bular, conic. Skin golden russet, with a sunny cheek. Stalk 
small and short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx nearly closed,- 
segments small, recurved, basin deep, round, and open. Flesh 
yellowish-white, tender, with a rich mild sub-acid flavour. 
January, April. 

There are many Golden Russets about the country, and it is 
difficult to identify them. This is from Mass. and believed to 
be distinct from those grown in N. Y., and west, yet may not 
prove so when fully tested. 


Enexisn Gotpen Pippin. Ray. Tohmp. Lind, 


Golden Pippin. 

Old Golden Pippin, ac. to Thomp. 
Balgone Pippin, 

Milton Golden Pippin, 

Russet Golden Pippin, 
Herefordshire Golden Pippin, 
London Golden Pippin, 
Warter’s Golden Pippin, 
Bayfordbury Golden Pippin, 
Pepin d'Or. Knoop, 

Pomme d’Or. Noisette of Duh. 
Koening’s Pippelin. 

Reinette d’ Angleterre. 


fhe Golden Pippin of the English, is the queen of all dessert 
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apples, in the estimation of the English connoisseurs, as it unites 

the qualities of small size, fine form, and colour, with high flavour 

and durability. It is a very old variety, being mentioned by 

Evelyn, in 1660, but it thrives well in many parts of England 

still. The Golden Pippin has never become popular in this 

country, either because the taste here, does not run in favour 

of small apples, with the high, sub-acid flavour of the Golden 

Pippin, and other favourite 

English sorts, or because 

our Newtown pippins, 

Swaars, and Spitzenburghs, 

etc. are still higher fla- 

voured, and of a size more 

admired in this country. 

The Golden Pippin is not 

a very strong grower, and 

is rather suited to the gar 

den than the orchard, with 

us. 

Fruit small, round, and 

regularly formed. Skin 

—— gold colour, dotted with 

Golden Pippin. gray, russety dots, with also 

obscure white specks imbedded under the skin. Stalk nearly 

an inch long, slender. Calyx small, and set in a regular, shallow 

basin. Flesh yellowish, crisp, rather acid, but with a rich, 

brisk, high flavour. A great bearer, but requires a strong, deep, 

sandy loam. November to March. Does not succeed well 
here. . . 

There are many varieties of the English Golden Pippin, dif- 

fering but little in general appearance and size, and very little 

in flavour, from the old sort, but of rather more thrifty growth ; 

the best of these are Hughes’, and Kirke’s new Cluster Golden 

Pippins. 


GRANDFATHER. 


Fruit large, roundish, oblate, inclining to conic, somewhat 
angular. Skin whitish, marbled, striped, splashed, and shaded 
with crimson. Stalk short, inserted in a very deep cavity, sur- 
rounded by russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a small deep, 
abrupt basin, surrounded by prominences. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, pleasant, sub-acid flavour. October. 
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Green SEEK NO FuRTHER. 


White Seek-no-further. 
Flusking Seek-no-further. 
Seek-no-further. Come. 


Rather large, roundish, conical. Skin yellowish green, sprink- 
Jed with green and brown dots. Stem short, in a moderate 
cavity. Calyx closed, in a rather deep basin. Flesh white, 
crisp, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour 
October, January. 

Tree while young very slow in its growth, but makes a compact, 
well formed head in the orchard. 

Fruit apt to be knotty and unfair. 

Origin in the garden of the late Wm. Prince, Flushing, L. L 


GREENSKIN. 


An old fruit much grown in North Carolina, also west. 

Tree vigorous and erect, productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, flattened at base and crown. Skin 
greenish yellow, oily. Stalk very short, inserted in a large 
eavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a broad, open basin, Flesh 
juicy, very tender, with a sweet, rich, vinous flavour. November, 
February. 


Green’s CHOICE. 


Origin Chester County, Pa. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conical. Skin yellow, striped with 
red. Flesh, tender, juicy, very mild sub-acid or almost sweet. 
Ripe last of August and first of September. 


Green Mountain Pippin. 


From Georgia, and much grown there as a market fruit. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to oblong, flattened at base 
and crown. Skin greenish yellow. Stalk medium, curved, in 
a rather broad, deep cavity, surrounded with russet. Calyx open, 
m a broad, shallow basin. Flesh white, crisp, juicy, tender, 
with a pleasant vinous flavour. November, February. 


GREEN CHEESE. 
Winter Cheese. Turner’s Green. 


Origin Tennessee, tree of rather slow growth, an early and 
abundant bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate, obliquely depressed. Skin greenish 
yellow, covered with brown dots. Stalk very short, in a broad, 
deep cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx partially closed, in a 
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broad shallow uneven basin. Flesh rather fine, juicy, with a 
brisk sub-acid flavour. November to April. 

There are several other varieties of Cheese, such as Summer, 
Maryland, Fall, &c., but we have not seen enough of them to 
give descriptions. 


Grimes’ GoLtpEN Pippin. 


Originated on the farm of Thos. Grimes, Brooks County, 
Virginia. 

Fruit medium, cylindric, angular. Skin golden yellow, 
covered with minute brown dots. Stalk rather short, inserted 
in a deep narrow cavity. Calyx closed or partially closed, set 
in a deep abrupt basin. Flesh yellow, juicy, crisp, rich, with a 
peculiar sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Hatin. 


Origin Berks County, Pa. a vigorous grower and profuse 
bearer. 

Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblong. Skin yellow, striped, 
marbled and mottled with red. Stalk rather long, slender, set 
in a deep, abrupt cavity. Calyx nearly closed, basin open, 
slightly corrugated. Flesh white, juicy, tender, rich, sweet and 
slightly aromatic. November, March. 


Harris. 


Originated with Mr. Harris, Rockingham County, N. Carolina. | 
‘Tree vigorous, erect, productive, popular in its native locality. 

Fruit large, oblate. Skin bright straw-colour, occasionally 
with a pink blush. Stem very short and stout, cavity broad 
and shallow, basin large and deep. Flesh coarse, pleasant, sub- 
acid. Last of August and continues a long time, valuable for 
culinary purposes. (G. W. Johnson, Ms.) 


Harnisu. 


Fruit medium, oblong, oval, slightly angular, Skin mostly 
shaded with dark red, and sprinkled with greyish dots. Flesh 
compact, tender, not juicy, almost sweet, pleasant. September to 
October. 

From Penns~lvania, said to have originated in Lancaster 
County. - 


Hawrnornpen. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
White Hawthornden. Nicoll. } 
A celebrated Scotch apple, which originated at Hawthornden, 
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the birth-place of the poet Drummond. It resembles, some 
what, our Maiden’s Blush, but is inferior to that fruit in flavour. 

Fruit rather above the medium size, pretty regularly formed, 
roundish, rather flattened. Skin very smooth, pale, light yel- 
low, nearly white in the shade, with a fine blush where exposed 
to the sun. Calyx nearly closed, set in a rather shallow basin, 
with a few obscure plaits. Stalk half an inch long, slender. 
Flesh white, juicy, of a simple, pleasant flavour. An excellent 
bearer, a handsome fruit, and good for cooking or drying. The 
ends of the bearing branches become pendulous. 


Hector. 


A seedling of Chester Co,, Pa. Large, oblong, conical, striped 
and mottled with red on a yellow ground. Stem three-quarters 
of an inch long, slender, inserted in a deep, open cavity. Basin 
narrow, deep, furrowed. Flesh crisp, texture fine, flavour 
Ss ri Quality “very good.” January, April. (Ad. Int 

ep. 


Hempuitt. 


From Person Co., N. Carolina. An erect, vigorous grower, 
and bears profusely. 

Fruit nearly globular, somewhat oblong, inclining to oblate. 
Skin whitish yellow, very much shaded with red, and thickly 
sprinkled with greyish dots. Stalk medium, in a rather broad, 
deep cavity. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh yellowish 
compact, with a very rich, mild, sub-acid flavour. November 
May. 

Henry APPLe. 

A strong vigorous grower, and productive, from Vermont. 

Fruit large, oblong, conic, angular. Skin yellow, with a slight 
bronzed cheek, and many small, ereyish dots. Stalk short, cavity 
moderate. Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh yellow, tender, 
not very juicy. Flavour rich, pleasant. October, January. 


Henrick Sweet. 


Henry Sweet. 
Ladies’ Sweet of some. 
Sweet Pearmain. 


Strong, upright grower, regular and good bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin whitish yellow, shaded 
with light red, splashed with crimson, and sprinkled with a few 
grey dots. Stalk slender, medium, inserted in a deep, wide 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a rather deep, abrupt, round 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, very sweet, not very rich 
November, May. 
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HERMAN. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Herman, Cumberland Co, Pa. Tree 
vigorous and spreading, quite prolific. 

Fruit medium, oblong, conic. Colour, fine red strijed on 
green ground. Flesh greenish, tender, juicy, sub-acid, and high 
flavour. November to April. (David Miller Jr., Ms.) 


Hess. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Medium size, form variable, sometimes roundish, often conical. 
Red, in stripes of different hues. Stem short, rather stout. 
Cavity narrow, moderately deep, slightly russeted. Basin deep, 
narrow. Flesh greenish white, tender. Flavour agreeably 
aromatic. Quality “very good.” Winter. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


HIGHLANDER. 


Origin, Sudbury, Vermont. Tree a good grower, very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium, oblate, approaching conic. Skin 
greenish, mottled and striped with red. Stalk short, rather 
slender, inserted in a rather deep cavity. Calyx smali and 
closed, basin small. Flesh white, juicy, tender, with a pleasant 
vinous flavour. September, October. 


Higutor SweEer. 
Summer Sweet. Sweet June. 


Origin, Plymouth, Mass. An old variety, highly prized at 
the West. Growth vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, or below, roundish, regular. Skin very smooth, 
light yellow, partially covered with green dots. Stem medium, 
inserted in a deep, narrow cavity, surrounded by thin russet. 
Calyx small, closed, basin shallow, slightly furrowed. Flesh 
yellowish, very sweet, not very juicy, but pleasant and rich, 
August. 


HEPLER, 


Raised by Mr. Hepler, of Reading, Pa. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic. Colour light yel- 
‘low, shaded with dull red. Stalk short and small, cavity deep, 
surrounded by green russet. Calyx partially closed, basin open. 
Flesh white, not juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. Decem- 
ber to April. 


Hiton. 


Origin, Columbia County, N. Y. Tree vigorous and piodue- 


tive. 
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Fruit large, roundish. Skin yellowish green. Flesh tenaer, 
juicy, sub-acid, excellent for culinary purposes. September to 
October. 


Hitt’s Favourite. 


Origin, Leominster, Mass. A thrifty grower, and very pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit about medium, roundish, slight!y conic, angular. Skin 
yellow, mostly shaded, and striped with red, covered with thin 
bloom and numerous whitish dots. Stalk short, cavity medium, 
uneven. Calyx closed, basin small, shallow. Flesh yellow, com- 
pact, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, slightly sub-acid, aromatic fla- 
vour. Middle of September, and in use for a month. 


Hog Istanp Sweet. 
Sweet Pippin. 


Origm, Hog Island, adjoining Long Island. Tree vigorous 
and productive. Valuable for family use and stock feeding. 

Fruit of medium size, oblate. Skin yellow, striped with red, 
with a bright crimson cheek. Stem rather short, slender, 
inserted in a deep abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh yellow, juicy, crisp, tender, 
slightly aromatic, with a very sweet, rich, excellent flavour. 
September, October. 


Ho.uuapy’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by John Hollady, Spottsylvania county, Va. A very 
thrifty, upright grower, a good bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Colour yellow, with a faint blush, and 
sprinkled with grey dots. Flesh yellowish, compact, tender, 
rich, aromatic. November to March. (H. R. Roby.) 


Houianp Pierin. Thomp. Lind. Miller. 


Reinnette d’Hollande. Noisette ? 


g Pani 
Pie . rece t of New Jersey. 


This and the Fall Pippin are frequently confounded together, 
They are indeed of the same origin, and the leaves, wood, and 
strong growth of both are very closely similar. One of the 
strongest points of difference, however, lies in their time of ripen- 
ing. This being with us a late summer, the Fall Pippin a late 
autumn, and the White Spanish Reinnette an early winter 
fruit. 

The Holland Pippin, in the gardens here, begins to fall from 
the tree, and is fit for pies about the middle of August, and from 
that time to the first of November, is one of the very best kitchen 
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apples, making the finest tarts and pies. It is not equal to the 
Fall Pippin for eating. 

Fruit very large, roundish, a little more square in outline than 
the Fall Pippin, and not so much flattened, though a good deal 
like it; a little narrowed next the eye. Stalk half an inch 
long, thick, deeply sunk. Calyx small, closed, moderately sunk 
in a slight plaited basin. Skin greenish yellow or pale green, 
becoming pale yellow when fully ripe, washed on one side with 
a little dull red or pale brown, with a few scattered, large, green- 
ish dots. Deserves a place in every garden. 


Houtow Crown. 


Fruit medium, oblong, inclining to oval, flattened at crown. 
Skin yellow, striped and splashed with red, and sprinkled with 
a few grey dots. Stalk short, surrounded with russet, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Calyx closed, basin broad. Flesh yellowish, 
juicy, with a sprightly aromatic excellent flavour. October, 
January. 


Homony. 


Origin unknown. Perhaps a local name. Tree vigorous, 
upright, an early and constant bearer. Much esteemed in Ken- 
tucky, where it ripens first of July, or about the time of early 
Harvest. 

Fruit large, ovate-conical. Skin yellow, striped with red, mostly 
a deep red in the sun. Flesh white, tender, mild, sub-acid, with 
arich, Pearmain flavour. (I. S. Downer, Ms.) 


Honry GREENING. 
Poppy Greening. 

Origin uncertain. Grown at the West. Tree vigorous, 
spreading, very productive. 

Fruit large, oblong oval, angular. Skin greenish yellow, 
sprinkled with green and grey dots. Stalk rather long, slender, 
inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx closed, set in a deep, broad 
basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, brisk, sweet, and slightly aro- 
matic. December to April. 


Hooker. 


Origin, Windsor, Conn. Growth upright, vigorous, produc- 
tive. 

Fruit medium, conic, slightly oblique. Skin greenish yel- 
low, shaded with dull crimson, striped with red, and sprinkled 
with large russet dots. Stalk short, inserted in a very shallow 
cavity. Calyx small, partially closed, in a small, abrupt basin 
Flesh greenish, tender, juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour 


November to January. 
7 
7 
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Horse ApPle. 
Summer Horse. Yellow Hoss. 


Origin supposed to be North Carolina. Tree vigorcus, an 
early and! abundant bearer, valuable for drying and culinary 
purposes. 

Fruit large, varying in form from oblate to oval, angular. 
Skin yellow, sometimes tinged with red, and small patches of 
russet, Stalk short, cavity and basin shallow. Flesh yellow, 
rather firm and coarse, tender, pleasant, sub-acid. Last of July 
and first of August. 


Hovsvum’s Rep. 


Origin, Berks county, Pa. Large, oblong, compressed at the 
sides. Skin red in stripes, yellow at the base. Stem short, 
thick. Cavity narrow, not deep, slightly russeted, basin 
moderately deep, plaited. Flesh firm, texture tender, with a 
delightful aroma; quality, “ very good,” at least. October and 
February. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Hoover. 


Raised by Mr. Hoover, of Edisto, South Carolina. 

Fruit large and beautiful, nearly globular, inclining to conic. 
Color rich dark crimson, peculiarly marked with round, white 
spots of about an eighth of an inch in size. Stem half an inch 
long, fleshy. Calyx open, in a smooth, greenish yellow basin, 
Flesh white, flavour brisk acid. November to February. 


Howe’s Russet. 


Origin, Shrewsbury, Mass. Very much resembles Roxbury 
Russet, and may be seedling of it. — 

Fruit large, oblate, often conic, angular. Skin greenish yel- 
low, mostly covered with russet, and generally with a bronzed 
cheek, Stalk short, inserted in a broad cavity. Calyx par- 
tially closed, basin abrupt, uneven. Flesh yellowish, compact; 
’ brisk, vinous flavour. January to May. 


HurBaRDTON PIPPIN. 


Origin uncertain, received of Robt. Wilson of Keene, New 
Hampsui:c* he says it is much cultivated in that neigbourhcod, 
higay prized, anu uy many preferred to Baldwin. ‘Tree thrifty, _ 
strong grower, and productive. 

Fruit large or very large, variable in form, globular inclining 
to conic, angular, slightly oblique. Skin yellow, shaded and 
striped with red. Stalk short, inserted in a moderate cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin small, corrugated. Flesh tender, yellowish, 
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crisp, juicy, with a very pleasant sub-acid flavour. Core long 
and open. November to’ March. / 


HucGueEs. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa., from Thomas Hughes, said to be an 
abundant bearer, large, roundish. Skin greenish yellow, with 
a blush, and numerous grey dots. Stem variable in length, slen- 
ler, inserted in a moderately deep open cavity. Calyx large, 
open, set in a wide, deep, sometimes plaited basin. Flesh fine 
texture, tender, juicy. Flavour very agreeable, saccharine without 
being sweet, with a delicate and delicious aroma. Quality 
“very good” if not “best.” March, April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Horse. 
2 Hurlbut Stripe. 

Origin, farin of Gen. Hurlbut, Winchester, Conn. Tree very 
vigorous, and great bearer. Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic, 
angular. Skin yellow, shaded with red stripes, and splashed 
with darker red, and thinly sprinkled with lght dots. Stalk 
short, rather slender, inserted in a broad deep cavity, surround- 
ed by russet. Calyx closed, basin rather shallow. Flesh 
white, crisp, tender, juicy, with a mild sprightly sub-acid 
flavour. November, December. 


Honv’s Russet. 


Origin, Mr. Hunt’s Farm, Concord, Mass. Growth rather 
slow, bears annually and abundantly. 

Fruit small, conic. Skin russet, shaded with dull red, on a 
greenish yellow ground. Stalk short, slender, cavity deep and 
broad. Calyx closed, segments long, recurved in a round open 
basin. Flesh juicy, fine grained, rather rich, sprightly, sub-acid 
flavour. December to April. 


Iona. 


Specimens received from W. N. White, Athens, Ga. 

Fruit large, oblate, angular, compressed horizontally. Skin 
yellow, mottled, marbled, striped and shaded with crimson, 
Stem short, in a rather large cavity. Calyx large, partially 
closed, in an abrupt furrowed basin. Flesh white, fine grained, 
tender, juicy, vinous, rich and agreeable. A very delightfu! 
apple. Core small. December to February. 


JUNALIESKA. 


Raised in Cherokee Co., N. Carolina, by J. Whittaker. 
Fruit large, globular, inclining to conic. Skin fine yellow, 
sulour, speckled with dark brown russet. Stem short and feshy 
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cavity narrow, basin very small. Flesh yellow, with a 
sprightly sub-acid flavour. November to March. (T. Van 
Beuren, Ms.) 


Tnprana Favourite. 


Supposed to have originated on the farm of Peter Morrits, 
Fayette Co., Indiana. Growth healthy, spreading, and a good 
bearer. Fruit medium or large, flattened at the ends, sliyhtly 
one-sided. Skin yellowish, shaded and streaked with red, and 
covered with russet specks. Stem rather short and slender, 
cavity deep. Calyx irregular, basin abrupt. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, vinous, almost sweet, and very pleasant, “very 
good.” January to April. (A. H. Ernst.) 


JACKSON. 


Origin, premises of James M. Jackson, Bucks Co., Pa. Size 
medium, roundish. Skin greenish yellow, with many dark 
green blotches and grey dots, a very few faint stripes, and warm 
mottled brown cheek. Stem variable from short to long, insert- 
ed in a deep narrow cavity. Calyx closed, set in a moderately 
wide and deep, sometimes slightly plaited basin. Flesh greenish, 
fine texture, tender, juicy. Flavour delicately aromatic. Quality 
very good, perhaps best. October to May. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


JEFFERSON County. 


Origin, Jefferson Co.,N. Y. Tree vigorous, an early and great 
bearer. Fruit medium size, round, regular. Stalk set in a deep 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, in a deep smooth basin, Skin 
smooth, greenish yellow, marbled with red and russet on the 
sunny side, running into broken stripes toward the shaded side. 
Flesh crisp, juicy, tender, mild, sub-acid, rich and excellent. 
October to February (Hort.) 


JENKINS. 


Originated with John M. Jenkins, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
Fruit small, roundish, ovate, red interspersed with numerous 
large white dots on yellowish ground. Stem more than half 
an inch long, slender. Cavity deep, rather wide, sometimes 
russeted. Calyx closed; basin deep, open, furrowed. Flesh 
white, tender, fine texture, juicy. Flavour agreeably saccha- 
rine, exceedingly pleasant and aromatic. Quality “very good” 
if not “best.” The Jenkins is one of those delicious little apples 
peculiarly fitted for the table at evening entertainments, Janu- 
ary to March. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


Jersey SwWEETING. 


A very popular apple in the middle States, where it is rot 
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only highly valued for the dessert, but, owing to its saccharine 
quality, it is also planted largely for the fattening of swine. 
Fruit medium size, roundish-ovate, tapering to the eye. The 
calyx is small, closed, very slightly sunk, in a small plaited basin. 
Stalk half an inch long, in a rather narrow cavity. Skin thin, 
greenish yellow, washed and streaked, and often entirely 
covered with stripes of pale and dull red. Flesh white, fine 
grained, and exceedingly juicy, tender, sweet, and sprightly. 
“Young wood stout, and short jointed. This apple commences 
maturing about the last of August, and continues ripening till 
frost. 


Jewetr’s Finr Rep. 
Nodhead. 


Origin, New Hampshire, of moderate growth, and productive, 
requires high culture to produce fair fruit. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin greenish white, striped and 
shaded with crimson. Stem short, inserted in a broad deep 
cavity. Calyx firmly closed, in an exceedingly small basin. 
Flesh tender, juicy, with a very pleasant, sprightly, almost sweet 
flavour. November to February. 


JEwett?’s Best. 


Origin, farm of S. W. Jewett, Weybridge, Vt., same habit as 
Rhode Island Greening. 

Fruit large, oblate or nearly globular, irregular. Skin 
greenish, mostly shaded with deep red. Stem short, inserted in a 
large cavity. Calyx closed, set in a very small basin. Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, almost melting, with a very pleasant, rich, sub- 
acid flavour. December to February. 


Joun’s SwEET. 


Origin, Lyndsboro, New Hampshire, a good grower, some- 
what straggling, a prolific bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblong or conic. Skin whitish yellow, sprin- 
kled, striped, and splashed with red. Stem short, inserted in a 
narrow cavity, surrounded by russet.* Calyx closed, set in an 
abrupt basin, Flesh juicy, tender, with a sweet peculiar flavour. 
January to May. 


JOHNSON. 


Origin, Brookfield, Conn. A strong, upright grower, and a 
good bearer, 

Fruit above medium, roundish, conic. Skin smooth, striped 
with red on a yellow ground, dark red in the sun. Stem of me- 
dium length, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, in an abrupt basin 
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Flesh remarkably tender, crisp and juicy, with a brisk, sweet 
flavour, very soon becomes mealy, after ripening. Middle of 
August to middle of September. 


Joun CARTER. 


Origin uncertain, grown in Connecticut. Tree vigorous and 
productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, conic, angular. Skin yellow, marbled, 
striped and splashed with crimson. Stem short, set in a large 
cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, basin deep, slightly corru- 
gated. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a mild, sub-acid flavour. 
September. 

JULIAN, 
Juling. 

A Southern fruit of uncertain origin. 

Fruit medium, roundish, tapering somewhat to the eye, rather 
one-sided. Calyx small, in a narrow basin. Stem short, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Skin thin, yellowish white, striped and marked with 
earmine, of a beautiful waxen appearance, sprinkled sparingly 
with whitish dots. Flesh white, tender, juicy, and fine flavoured, 
indeed the finest summer apple known North and South. 
Middle of July in Georgia. (White’s Gard.) 


Katcun’s SpirzENBURGH. 
Red Pearmain. Red Spitzenburg. 


Fruit rather large, oblong oval, approaching conic. Skin 
whitish yellow, mostly shaded and striped with red, and thickly 
sprinkled with minute dots. Stalk of medium length, inserted 
in a deep open cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, set in a 
rather narrow abrupt basin, slightly corrugated. Flesh yellowish, 
coarse, crisp, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November 
to January. 

Kane. 
Cane. Cain. 


Origin, Kent Co. Delaware. Tree moderately vigorous, 
upright, a beautiful little apple of pleasant flavour. 

Fruit small, oblate, slightly conic, regular. Skin whitish yel- 
low, waxen, beautifully shaded and lightly striped with fine 
erimson. Flesh whitish, juicy, crisp, with a pleasant flavour, 
October, November. 


Keswick Copiin. Thom. Lind. 


A noted English cooking apple, which may be gathered for 
tarts as early as the month of June, and continues in use till 
November. It ix a great bearer and a vigorous tree. _ 
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Fruit a little above the middle size, rather conical, with a few 
obscure ribs. Stalk short and deeply set. Calyx rather large. 
Skin greenish yellow, washed with a faint blush on one side, 
Flesh yellowish white, juicy, with a pleasant acid flavour. 


KsIsEr. 
Red Seek-no-further, 


An old variety much grown in Jefferson Co., Ohio, and highly 
prized, growth of tree like Rambo. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate, slightly oblique, angular. 
Skin pale yellow, shaded with red, indistinctly striped and 
thickly sprinkled with large greyish dots. Stalk short, inserted 
in a large cavity. Calyx small, closed, in a broad, shallow, cor- 
rugated basin. Flesh yellowish, not very juicy, but mild sub 
acid. November to February. 

Another Red Seek-no-further, received from Samuel Miller, 
near Lebanon, Pa., distinct, and a universal favourite there. 
December to April. 

Kem. 

Origin, Berks Co., Pa. 

Fruit small to medium, oblong oval. Skin light waxen yel- 
low, thickly sprinkled with light russet dots. Stalk long, slen- 
der, in a very small, round, peculiar cavity. Calyx closed, basin 
shallow and uneven. Flesh white, tender, crisp, with a fine, 


brisk, delicate aromatic flavour. Very good. December 
to March. 


KELSEY. 

Origin, Berks County, Pa., on the premises of John Kelsey. 
Size medium, roundish, oblate, sometimes inclining to conical, 
Skin greenish yellow, with occasionally a faint blush and nume- 
rous grey dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep, moderately open 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a very shallow, plaited basin. Flesh 
tender, fine texture, greenish white. Flavour mild, and exceed- 
ingly pleasant, fragrant aroma. Quality very good. March. 
(W. D. Brinckle.) 


Kentiso Fiurt-Basxer. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Potter’s Large Seedling. on. 
Lady de Grey’s. 


An immense English fruit, properly named, and much admired 
by those who like great size and beauty of appearance. The 
flavour is tolerable, and it is an excellent cooking apple. The 
tree grows strongly, and bears well. 

Fruit very large—frequently four and a half inches in dia- 
meter, roundish, slightly ribbed or irregular. Skin smooth 
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yellowish green, in the shade, but pale yellow in the sun, with 
a brownish red blush on the sunny side; slightly streaked o 
spotted with darker red. Flesh tender, juicy, with a sub-acid, 
sprightly favour. October to January. 


Kentucky APPLE. 


Of unknown origin and probably a local name, an early and 
abundant bearer, large and very uniform, oblong, conical, color 
green, marbled and mottled, with dull red in the sun, with irre- 
gular greenish splashes or specks. Cavity narrow, acuminate. 
Calyx large, in a narrow abrupt basin. Flesh not very fine, but 
juicy, very tender, with a very agreeable, sub-acid flavour. Very 
good. Nearly equal to Gravenstein. (T. McWhorter’s, Ms.) 


KurxsripGE Wuite. 


Tree of rather slow growth, an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit below medium, oblong, ovate, very irregular, ribbed. 
Skin yellowish white. Stalk short and small, in a narrow 
cavity. Calyx small and closed, segments long, reflexed, basin 
narrow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid, ripe soon after 
early harvest, and continues in use four or five weeks; popular 
in some sections of the West. 


Klaproth. 


KLAPROTH. 


This beautiful apple, a native of Lancaster County, Pa., (on 
the farm of Mr. Brennaman), was brought into notice by Dr. J, 
K. Eshleman of Downingtown, Pa, and promises to be an excel: 
lent fruit, especially for market purposes. Bears carriage remark 
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ably well, a most prolific hearer and vigorous grower; we giva 
the Dr.’s ‘description, Size medium, form oblate. Skin wreenish 
yellow, streaked and stained with red, deepened on the sunny 
side, dotted all over with light specks and occasional russet 
spots, near the stalk, which is short and inserted in a smooth 
deep cavity. Calyx small and closed, segments reflexed, set in a 
wide, regular, and well formed basin. Flesh white, very crisp, 
juicy, tender, and pleasant sub-acid flavour, and until quite ripe 
acid predominates. August to October. 


KRowseEr. 


Origin, Berks County, Pa., where it is exceedingly popular. 
Tree, a handsome grower and an abundant bearer. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conic. Colour whitish yellow, striped 
and splashed with carmine, Stalk rather short, inserted in a 
medium cavity. Calyx closed, basin small and corrugated. Flesh 
white, tender, mild, sub-acid ‘flavour. December, March. 


Kercuum’s Favourite. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Ketchum in Sudbury, Vt. Tree vigorous 
and productive. 

Fruit medium, irregularly oval, inclining to conic. Skin 
light waxen yellow, slightly shaded with rosy blush, irregularly 
sprinkled with carmine dots. Stalk of medium length, inserted 
in a narrow cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, basin 
deep and narrow. Flesh white, with a very mild, rich, and ex- 
cellent flavour. September to January. 


Lavy Heaty’s Nonsvucn. 


Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin light waxen yellow. 
Stalk short and stout, cavity large. Calyx closed, basin medium, 
corrugated. Flesh rather firm, with a pleasant slightly aromatic 
flavour. September. 


LAKE. 


Origin, D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, O. Tree of strong up- 
right growth, productive. 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, round, ovate, conical. Skin 
yellow, striped and shaded with deep red. Flesh tender, juicy, 
rich, pleasant sub-acid. Ripe September and October. (Rich- 
mond, Ms.) 


LAnpon. 


Origin uncertain, found on the farm of Buel Landon, Grand 
Isle, Vermont, and by him introduced to notice. Tree vigorous, 
with low spreading branches, and bears moderately every year. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, inclining to conic. Skin yellow, 
mottled and shaded with red or deep crimson, and covered with 
sumerous giayish dots. Stalk short, cavity large, surrounded 
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Landon. 


by russet. Calyx open, basin corrugated and shallow. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, crisp, juicy, with a rich, mild, sub-acid flavour, 
aromatic. Very good. February to May. 


Lane’s Rep Srreax. 


Origin, orchard of Mr. Lane, Edgar County, Illinois. Tree 
of moderate growth. 

Fruit large, round, conical, regular. Colour yellow, with very 
fine short stripes, and specks of bright red, beautiful. Flesh 
white, fine, tender, pleasant, sub-acid, of fair quality. October. 
(Mc Whorter.) 


Lane’s Sweet. 


Origin, Hingham, Mass. ‘Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic. Skin fine, yellow, with 
a sunny cheek. Stem short, cavity large, russeted. Calyx 
closed, basin small, open. Flesh yellowish, not very tender 
juicy, sweet, aromatic. November to March. 


LANDRUM. 


A southern variety, sent us by W. N. White, Athens, Georgia, 
Fruit medium, conic, regular. Skin deep crimson, thickly 
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sprinkled with large white dots. Stalk of medium length, ra 
ther slender, set in a deep, acute cavity, surrounded by russet. 
Calyx very small, closed, basin small, slightly corrugated. 
Flesh yellowish, rather coarse, crisp, tender, juicy, with a rich, 
saccharine, vinous flavour. October-——November. 


Lares Srrirep WintER PEARMAIN. 
Striped Sweet Pippin. 


Origin unknown, supposed to be Kentucky, grown at the 
south and west. A vigorous grower, and very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to oblate, angular and irre- 
gular. Skin yellow, striped, splashed and shaded with crimson. 
Stalk short and small, inserted in a large cavity surrounded by 
russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a broad uneven basin. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, crisp, tender, with a very mild, rich, pleasant fla- 
vour, scarcely sub-acid. October to January. 


Late STRAWBERRY. 
Autumn Strawberry. 


Tree vigorous, upright. A regular bearer. 

Fruit medium, roundish, slightly conical, sometimes faintly 
ribbed ; nearly whole surface with small broken streaks of light 
and dark red. Stalk slender, about an inch long. Basin ribbed. 
Flesh yellowish-white, slightly fibrous, very tender, juicy, with a 
fine very agreeable sub-acid flavour. (Thomas.) 


LACKER. 
Laquier. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Fruit medium, oblate, angular. Skin pale red, striped with 
crimson. Stalk short, slender, inserted in a narrow russeted 
cavity. Calyx closed, basin wide, deep, corrugated. Flesh 
white, tender, crisp, juicy, pleasant. November to March. 


LzepGe Sweet. 


Origin, Portsmouth, N. H. ‘Tree productive ; regular bearer. 
Fruit large, roundish, flattened, yellowish-green tinged with 
blush, reddish russet specks. Stem short, stout. Cavity open, 
deep. Calyx particularly closed. Basin shallow. Flesh yel- 


aii ; fine, juicy, crisp, sweet. January to June. (Hov 
fag. ’ 


LeLanp Spice. 
Leland Pippin. New York Spice. 
Origin, Shurburne, Mass. Tree vigorous, productive, size large, 
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roundish. Skin yeilow, nearly covered with bright red. Stem 
short, in a narrow cavity. Calyx small, basin shallow Flesh 
yellowish, rather tender, juicy, with a very rich aromatic suv-acid 
flavour, excellent for dessert or kitchen. September, October. 
(Cole.) 


Lewis. 


Origin, Putnam Co, Indiana. A good grower, and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, “conic. Skin yellowish, striped with 
crimson, and partially covered with thin cinnamon russet, and 
sprinkled with gray and brown dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
deep cavity. Calyx closed or nearly so, in a moderate basin. 
Flesh yellow, compact, with a rich sub-acid flavour; not very 
juicy. November, February. 


LEICESTER SWEET. 
Potter Sweet. 


Rather large, flattish, greenish yellow and dull red, terder, 
rich, excellent, fine for dessert or baking. Winter. Tree, vigo- 
rous, not very productive. Origin, Leicester, Mass. (Cole.) 


Limser Twia. 
James River. 


An apple much cultivated South and West. Size medium 
or above, roundish oblate inclining to conic. Skin greenish 
yellow, shaded and striped with dull crimson, and sprinkled 
with light dots. Stalk of medium length, inserted in a broad, 
deep cavity, surrounded by thin, green russet. Calyx closed, 
set in a small, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, not very tender, 
juicy, with a brisk, sub-acid flavour. January, April. 


Locy. 


Globular, sometimes inclining to oblate, and sometimes ob- 
long or conic. Skin greenish, shaded and striped with dull 
red. Stalk short, inserted in a small, acute cavity. Calyx 
closed, in an open, furrowed basin. Flesh greenish, cr’sp, ten 
der, juicy, with a very pleasant, brisk, vinous flavour. Novem- 
ber-—Febr uary. 


« Lone Stem or MAssAcHusetTTs. 


Origin, Massachusetts. Distinct from the Long Stem of 
Pennsylvania. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin pale yellow, 
with a dull brown cheek, covered with dots. Stalk very long 
and slender, cavity large. Calyx large, partially open, basin 
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broad. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a fine, rich, mild, sub 
acid, aromatic flavour. September to October. 


Lonpon Sweet. 
Heicke’s Winter Sweet. 


Tree upright, vigorous, a good bearer every year. 

Fruit medium or large, oblate. Skin pale yellow, with very 
slight indications of russet, a little green russet around the 
stalk, and sparsely covered with brown specks. Stalk exceedingly 
short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, set in an abrupt, open, 
slightly uneven basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, with a 
very fine, delicate, sweet flavour, slightly aromatic. Novem- 
ber to February. 


Lone Istanp SEEK-NO-FURTHER. 
Westchester Seek-no-further. Ferris. 


Origin unknown. An old variety. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Fruit large, oblate, conical. Skin yellow, striped and 
splashed with red. Flesh tender, juicy, with a sprightly sub- 
acid flavour. Very good. October to February. 


Lone Joun. 
Red Pearmain. Long Pearmain. 


Grown in Ohio. A large, oblong, oval, nearly cylindric, 
showy fruit, that has some reputation as a market apple about 
Cincinnati. Skin whitish, shaded with red and thickly sprin- 
kled with minute dots. Stalk long and slender, in an acute 
cavity. Calyx small, nearly closed, in a round, open basin. 
Flesh yellowish, crisp, tender, sprightly sub-acid. November to 
January. 

Loupon Pippin. 


White’s Loudon Pippin. 


Origin, farm of Mr. White, Loudon county, Va. and much 
cultivated in that section. 

Fruit large, oblate, approaching conic, angular. Skin light 
yellow, sprinkled with afew greyish dots. Stalk short, inserted 
in a large cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx large, open, 
basin smooth and even, rather deep. Flesh yellowish, compact, 
tender, juicy, rich, sub-acid. December to February. 


Lorine Sweet. 


Fruit medium, oblate. Skin greenish yellow, shaded with 
red and sprinkled with brown specks. Stalk very short, in a 
very large cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh tender, 
Juicy, sweet, and rich. November to June. 
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LowELL. 


Orange. Greasy Pippin. 
Tallow Apple. Queen Anne. 
Origin unknown. Tree vigorous, spreading, productive. 
Fruit large, roundish, oval, or conic. Skin bright waxen 
yellow. Stalk of medium length, cavity deep, uneven, basin 
deep, abrupt, and furrowed. Flesh whitish, with a brisk, rich 
rather acid flavour. September, October. 


Lyman’s Pumpxin Sweer. Ken. 
Pound Sweet. 

A very large sweet apple, which we received from Mr. S 
Lyman, of Manchester, Conn. It is, perhaps, inferiour to the 
Jersey Sweet or the Summer Sweet Paradise for the table, but 
is a very valuable apple for baking, and deserves a place on this 
account in every orchard. ‘The original tree of this sort is 
growing in Mr, Lyman’s orchard. 

Fruit very large, roundish, more or less furrowed or ribbed, 
especially near the stalk, Skin smooth, pale green, with ob- 
scure whitish streaks near the stalk, and numerous white dots 
near the eye, sometimes becoming a little yellow next the sun. 
Stalk short, deeply sunk in a narrow cavity. Calyx rather 
small, set in an abruptly sunk, rather irregular basin. Flesh 
white, very sweet, rich, and tender, but not very juicy. Sep- 
tember to December. 

There is another Pumpkin Sweet known in this State, which 
is oblong or pearmain-shaped, striped with yellow and red, and 
ripens in August and September; a second rate apple. 


Lyman’s LARGE SuMMER. 
Large Yellow Summer. Ken. 


A large and handsome American fruit, introduced to notice 
by Mr. 8. Lyman, of Manchester, Conn. The bearing trees are 
easily recognized by their long and drooping branches, which 
are almost wholly without fruit spurs, but bear in clusters at 
their extremities. They bear poorly until the tree attains con- 
siderable size, when it yields excellent crops. Fruit quite large, 
roundish, flattened at the ends. Skin smooth, pale yellow. 
Flesh yellow, tender, sub-acid, rich, and high flavoured, and ex- 
cellent either for the table or for cooking. Last of August. 


Lyscom. Man. Ken. 
Osgood’s Favourite. Matthew Stripe. 


Origin, Massachusetts. Fruit large, roundish, Skin greenish 
yellow, with a few broken stripes or splashes of red. Stalk short, 
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planted in a deep, round, even cavity. Calyx large, in a broad, 
plaited basin. Flesh fine grained, and exceedingly mild and 
agreeable in flavour. In use from September to November. 


MacomsBer. 


Origin, Guilford, Maine. 

Fruit full medium, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, shaded 
and striped with red. Stalk short, cavity large. Calyx closed, 
basin large and regular. Flesh white, fine grained, tender, fla- 
vour sub-acid. December, January. 


MacGnotia. 


Origin, Bolton, Mass. Growth moderate, productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin yellow, beautifully striped 
and mottled with crimson. Stalk short, in a broad, uneven cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin small. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a 
brisk, aromatic flavour. October. 


Marwen’s Favourire. 
Maiden’s Apple. 


Origin, farm of J..G. Sickles, Stuyvesant, N. Y., from whom 
specimens were received. Its delicacy and beauty will make 
it desirable for the amateur. Tree of rather slow growth, up- 
right slender branches, an annual and good bearer. 

Fruit medium, or below, oblong, sometimes slightly conic, 
generally cylindric, but often very obscurely angular. Skin 
whitish, or pale waxen yellow, shaded, and sometimes slightly 
mottled with crimson, and sparsely sprinkled with minute dots. 
Stalk short and small, surrounded by thin russet, in a deep, 
uniform cavity. Calyx firmly closed, with persistent recurved 
segments, in a basin slightly corrugated, deep, abrupt, round, and 
open. Flesh whitish, tender, crisp, with a pleasant, very deli. 
cate, vinous flavour. December to February. 


Marpen’s Buusn. Coxe. Thomp. 


A remarkably beautiful apple, a native of New-Jersey, and 
first described by Coxe. It begins to ripen about the 20th of 
August, and continues until the last of October. It has all the 
‘beauty of colour of the pretty little Lady Apple, and is much 
cultivated and admired both for the table and for cooking. It 
is also very highly esteemed for drying. 

Fruit medium sized, flat, and quite smooth and fair. Skin 
thin, clear, lemon yellow, with a coloured cheek, sometimes 
delicately tinted like a blush, and in others with a brilliant red, 
Stalk short, planted in a rather wide, deep hollow. Basiu 
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moderately depressed. Calyx closed. Flesh white, tender 
sprightly, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. The fruit is very 


Maiden’s Blush. 


light. This variety forms a handsome, rapid growing tree, with 
a fine spreading head, and bears Jarge crops. 


Magor. 


Originated with Major Samuel McMahon, Northumberland 
Co., Pennsylvania. Size large, roundish, red, sometimes blend- 
ed with yellow on the shaded side. Stem variable in length. 
Cavity rather wide, moderately deep. Basin uneven, shallow. 
Flesh yellowish, crisp. Flavour pleasant, agreeably saccharine. 
Very good. (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Meza Carte. Thomp. Lind. 


Pomme Finale. Charles Apple. 
Mela di Carlo. Mela Carla. 
Pomme de Charles. 


The Male Carle is the most celebrated of all apples in Italy 
and the south of Europe, whence it comes. Here or in New- 
England, it does not always attain perfection, but south of New- 
York it becomes beautiful and fine, as it needs a warm and dry 
soil. Has proved good south. 

Fruit of medium size, very regularly shaped, and a little nar- 
rower towards the eye. Skin smooth, with a delicate, waxen 
appearance, pale lemon yellow in the shade, with a brilliant 
erimson cheek next the sun, the two colours often joining in 
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strong contrast. Flesh white, not very juicy, but tenaer, and 
with a delicate, slightly rose-perfumed flavour. September to 
January. 


MansFieELtp Russet. 


Brought iato notice by Dr. Joseph Mansfield of Groton, Mas- 
sachusetts. Tree vigorous and very productive. Fruit small, 
oblong, inclining to conic. Skin cinnamon russet. Stem long, 
inserted in a deep,. furrowed cavity. Calyx partially closed, set 
in an open basin. Flesh not very juicy, rich, aromatic, saccha- 
rine, vinous Keeps till April or May. 


MANOMET. 
Horse Block. Manomet Sweet. 


Origin, Plymouth, Massachusetts. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin fine yellow with a 
richly shaded cheek. Stalk rather slender, inserted in a shal- 
low cavity slightly surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, basin 
shallow, corrugated. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet and rich. Au- 
gust, September. 


Marks. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pennsylvania, on the lands of Mr. Klinger, 
Tree vigorous, upright, productive. Fruit medium size, round- 
ish, tapering slightly to the. crown, somewhat angular. Skin 
yellowish white with a few russet dots, and nearly covered with 
a faint orange blush. Stem half an inch long, rather stout, ca- 
vity narrow, deep, acuminate. Calyx small, closed, basin nar- 
row, rather deep, slightly russeted. Flesh whitish, tender, fine 
\exture, delicately perfumed. Quality “very good” if not 
‘best.” January to March. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Maria Bus. 


Origin, Lancaster Co., Pennsylvania. A healthy grower and 
good bearer. Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin yellow shad- 
ed, striped and splashed with red, and thinly sprinkled with 
russet dots. Stem slender, cavity large, basin abrupt and open. 
Flesh white, very tender, juicy, subacid. October, November. 


Marston’s Rep WinTER. 


We received this beautiful apple from Nathan Norton, of 
Greenland, N. H., who says the original tree is over 100 vears 
old and still standing in that town. Tree hardy, of mode- 
rate growth. Great bearer and keeps as well as Baldwin, and 
by many preferred to that variety, and is a popular fruit in that 
neighbourhood. Fruit above medium size, oblong-oval, inclin« 
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ing to ovate. Stem # of an inch long, rather slender, in a nar- 
row, deep, compressed, slightly russeted cavity—sometamea 


Marston's Red Winter. 


with a lip. Calyx partially closed, segments long, in a ceep 
corrugated basin. Colour whitish yellow, shaded and striped 
with bright red and crimson, thickly sprinkled with minute 
dots. Flesh whitish yellow, very juicy, tender, sprightly sub- 
acid flavour. December to March. 


Maveracr’s SwEESN 


Raised by Dr. Maverack, Pendleton District, S. Carolina, 
Fruit large, roundish oblate, angular. Skin yellow, mostly 
shaded with crimson, and sprinkled with light grey or greenish 
dots. Stalk short, inserted in a large cavity surrounded by 
russet. Calyx open, set in a deep, irregular basin. Flesh rich, 
pleasant, vinous, saccharine. 


McArerez’s Nonsvucnu. 


Originated at McAfee’s old Fort in Kentucky. Good grow- 
er, very productive. Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblate. 
Skin yellowish green, shaded and striped with crimson and co- 
vered with a thin bloom. Stem short, inserted in a large cavi- 
ty. Calvy closed set, in a small basin. Flesh whitish, solid, 


- 
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crisp, tender, juicy, with a very agreeable, sub-acid flavour. 
December, February. 


McHenry. 


Origin, Elizabethtown, Hamilton, Co., Ohio, farm of Major 
McHenry. Growth upright and free, moderately productive 
Colour and quality similar to American Summer Pearmain. 
September to December. (Jackson.) 


MeraAcuH. 


From J. M. Ketchum, Brandon, Vermont. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin greenish yellow, 
striped and mottled with light red, and sprinkled with brown 
dots. Stalk long, rather slender, set in a pretty large cavity. 
Calyx closed in a corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, rather fine, 
juicy, rich, mild, sub-acid, aromatic. October, November. 


Mercs. 


Fruit large, regular, oblong, narrowing to the eye, some 
times slightly ribbed. Skin yellow, but mostly concealed with 
a marbling of red and sprinkled with prominent yellow dots. 
Calyx small and closed, set ina narrow basin, Stem very short, 
thick, in a narrow deep cavity. Flesh yellowish white, tender, 
i lat a rich slightly sub-acid flavour, Autumn. (White’s 

ard. 


MEIstTER. 


From Berks Co., Pa. Size below medium, roundish, conical. 
Skin greenish yellow, striped with red, with numerous white 
spots, and russet dots. Stem nearly half an inch long, insert 
ed in a wide moderately deep cavity. Calyx small, closed, set 
in anarrow, shallow basin. Flesh tender. Flavour sprightly and 
pleasant. Quality “very good.” October. (Int. Rep.) 


Mett in tHE Mourn. 


Origin, Chester Co., Pa. Fruit medium or rather below, 
oblate, slightly conic. Skin deep red on a green ground, with a 
few small white dots. Stalk long, very slender, curved, in a 
small cavity. Calyx closed, in a rather abrupt basin. Flesh 
white, tender, juicy, with a mild, rather rich, pleasant sub-acid 
flavour, somewhat resembling summer Pearmain. September 
to November. 


Mexico. 


Origin, Canterbury, Conn. Tree of moderate growth, produc- 
tive, hardy even in Maine. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin 
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bright crimson, striped with very dark red, a little yellow in the 
shade with a few large light dots. Stalk large and long, cavity 
broad, shallow, russeted. Calyx rather large in a narrow basin. 
Flesh whitish, stained with red, tender, rather juicy, with a fine 
high flavour, handsome and excellent. September. (Cole.) 


Micuart Henry Pippin. Coxe. Thomp. 
Rariton Sweet? 


A New Jersey fruit, a native of Monmouth county, first 
described by Coxe, and highly esteemed in many parts of the 
Middle States. Fruit of medium size, roundish, oblong or 
ovate, narrowing to the eye, smooth, and, when first picked, of a 
dull green, resembling slightly the Newtown Pippin. Skin, 
when ripe, of a lively yellowish green. Stalk short and rather 
thick. Calyx set in a narrow basin. Flesh yellow, very tender, 
juicy, with a peculiar sweet flavour. The tree forms a very 
upright head, with pretty strong shoots. November to March. 


MIpp.e. 
Mittle. 


Origin, Herkimer, N. Y. A moderate grower, not very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium or below oval, inclining to conic. Skin 
greenish yellow. Stem long, slender, in an acute cavity. Calyx 
closed, in a small corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, 
with a brisk, rich, very mild, sub-acid flavour, slightly aromatic. 
December, February. 


Mirruin Kine. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Koffman, Mifflin Co., Pa. Fruit small, 
colour of Rambo, perhaps a trifle more red. Fruit oblong. 
Flesh remarkably tender, juicy, and pleasant, first rate. Oc- 
tober to December. (Trans. A. P. S.) 


MiILueErR. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa. Moderately vigorous, very productive. 
Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblong. Skin yellowish green 
shaded with red, and a bright cheek. Stem very short and 
thick, in a deep narrow cavity. Calyx nearly closed; basin 
small. Flesh white, juicy, crisp, tender. Flavour mild, sub-acid, 
very pleasant, core large. November. 


Mituer APPLE. 


Supposed to be a seedling and brought to notice by James O 
Miller, Montgomery, Orange Co., N.Y. Tree vigorous and pro 
ductive. 
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Fruit rather large, oval or conic. Skin yellow, striped with 
red. Stalk short, inserted in a deep large cavity. Calyx open, 
in abroad uneven basin. Flesh yellow, tender, juicy, with a 
rather mild, rich, pleasant flavour. September, October. 


Minister. Man. Ken. 


A New England variety, introduced to notice by the late R. 
Manning. It originated on the farm of Mr. Saunders, Rowley, 
Mass. ;, but. was first exhibited to Mr. M. by a minister—the 
Rev. Dr. Spring, of Newburyport, whence its name. Mr. Man- 
ning recommended it, but it has not become popular. 

Fruit large, oblong, tapering, to the eye, around which are a 

-few furrows—and resembling the Yellow Belle-Fleur in outline 
Skin striped and splashed near the stalk, with bright red on a 
greenish yellow ground. Stalk an inch long, slender, curved to 
one side, and pretty deeply inserted. Calyx small, closed, 
inserted in a very narrow, plaited or furrowed basin. Flesh yel 
lowish white, very tender, with a somewhat acid, but very 
agreeable flavour. October to February. 


Mo.asssEs. 


Supposed to be a native of North Carolina. Tree upright, 
vigorous, and hardy. 

Fruit medium, oblate, angular. Skin thick, rough, greenish 
yellow, shaded with dull pale crimson, thickly covered with 
large crimson or lilac dots, and dull lilac bloom. Stalk long 
and slender, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, basin very 
shallow. Flesh yellow and exceedingly sweet. January to 
April. 

Monx’s Favourite. 


From Randolph Co., Indiana. ‘Tree very thrifty, an annual 
bearer. 

Fruit large, roundish, angular, slightly flattened, yellow mot- 
tled, striped and splashed with dark red, grey russet dots. Stem 
short, cavity open, regular. Calyx small, basin broad, furrows 
obscure. Flesh yellowish white, tender, sub-acid, very good. 
December to June. (Elliott.) 


Moore’s GREENING. 


Raised by R. Moore, of Southington, Conn. very produc- 
tive. . 

Fruit medium, globular, inclining to oblong or conic. Skin 
greenish yellow, sometimes with a slight blush. Stem small in- 
serted in a moderate cavity. Calyx closed, basin very shaliow, 
Flesh white, juicy tender, with a brisk, vinous flavour. De 
sember, March. 
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Mosres Woop. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellow, striped with red, 
cavity and basin shallow. Flesh white, tender, juicy, flavour 
pleasant, sub-acid. September, October. (Me. P. 8. Rept.) 


Mouser APPLE. 


Moose Apple. 


Origin, Ulster Co., N.Y. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit, in weight, light; in size, large, roundish-oblong, ot 
slightly conical. Skin pale greenish yellow, with a brownish 
blush on one side, and a few scattered, russety grey dots. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch long, rather slender, not deeply inserted. 
Calyx closed, and set in a narrow basin, slightly plaited at the 
bottom. Flesh very white and fine grained, and moderately 
juicy, with a sprightly, delicate, and faintly perfumed flavour. 


Munson Sweet. 


Orange Sweet. Ray Apple. 
Meachem Sweet. 
Origin uncertain, probably Massachusetts. Tree vigorous, 
spreading, an annual and abundant bearer. 
Fruit medium, oblate. Skin pale yellow, sometimes with a 
blush, stem short, cavity large. Calyx closed, basin small. 
Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, sweet. September to February. 


Morrison’s Rep. 


Origin, supposed to be a native of Medfield, Mass., on the farm 
of Mr. Fisher, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, conic, angular. Skin light yellow, shaded and 
obscurely striped with deep red. Stalk very short, stout, cavity 
small. Calyx closed, in a very small basin. Flesh tender, crisp, 
with a very mild, pleasant, peculiar flavour. November to 
March. 

NANTEHALEE. 


Maiden’s Bosom. 


Origin, Alabama, introduced by Dr. W. O. Baldwin, of Mont- 
yomery. 

In size large, in shape quite conical, and deeply ribbed, in 
colour a beautifu. pale waxen yellow. Stem three-fourths 
of an inch long, in a narrow, deep cavity. Calyx rather 
large, basin deep, very much ribbed. Flesh white, juicy, and 
pleasant, Middle of J-ly to first of August. (J. Van Beuren, 


MS.) 


“— 
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Ne Prius Utrra. 


Specimens received from Wm. N. White, of Atkens, Ga.,* a 
beautiful fruit. 

Fruit very large, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish, mostly 
shaded with deep crimson, and thickly sprinkled with large, 
lightish dots. Stalk very short, inserted in a very large cavity, 
surrounded by russet. Calyx open, in a broad,deep, corrugated 
basin, which has a downy lining. Flesh white, very tender, fine 
grained, for a*large apple, with a very refreshing, vinous flavour; 
an excellent fruit. October, November. 

This has proved to be Equinetely, page 139. 


NEQUASSA. 


Origin, Franklin, Macon Co., North Carolina. 

Fruit large, oblate, colour yellow striped with red. Stem of 
moderate length, inserted in a large, open cavity, basin smooth. 
and open. Flesh white and very sweet. November to Jams 


ary. (J. Van Beuren’s MS.) 


NEVERSINE. 


Origin, Berks Co., Pa. 

Fruit large, roundish, exterior of an exceedingly beautiful 
waxen orange-yellow colour, with a few russet dots, and a deli- 
eately striped and richly mottled carmine cheek. Stem very 
short and rather stout, cavity narrow, acuminate, shallow. 
Calyx large, basin deep, rather wide furrowed. Flesh yellowish, 
somewhat tough, owing probably to the fruit being much shri- 
velled, flavour approaching that of the Pine-apple quality, “ very 
good.” December to April. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


NIcKAJACK. 


Wonder (incorrectly.) Summerour. 


Origin, Macon Co., North Carolina, introduced by Silas Me- 
Dowell, of Franklin. Tree of a rambling habit, very vigorous 
a constant and prolific bearer. 

Fruit large, roundish, somewhat flattened at base and crown 
Skin yellowish, shaded, striped and splashed with crimson, and 
sprinkled with lightish dots. Stalk medium, inserted in a round, 
rather deep cavity. Calyx large, open, set in a rather broad 


* Some of the new Southern winter apples are of surpassing quality, 
eaused, doubtless, by the more complete elaboration of their juice during 
their warm and lengthened season. 
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furrowed basin. Flesh yellow, tender, crisp, juicy, with a fine, 
rich, sub-acid flavour. November to April. 


Nickajack. 


Newark Kine. Coxe. Thomp. 
Hinckman. 


A New-Jersey fruit, of medium size, conical or Pearmain-« 
shaped, and of handsome appearance. Skin smooth, red, with 
afew yellow streaks and dots, on a greenish yellow ground, 
Calyx set in a narrow basin. Flesh tender, with a rather rich, 
pleasant flavour. The tree is spreading, and bears well. No- 
vermber to February. 


Newark Pirrin. Coxe. 


French Pippin, 


Yellow Pippin, t of some American gardens. 


A handsome and excellent early winter variety, easily known 
by the crooked, irregular growth of the tree, and the drooping 
habit of the branches. Not profitable. 

Fruit rather large, roundish-oblong, regularly formed. Skin 
greenish yellow, becoming a fine yellow when fully ripe, with 
clusters of small black dots, and rarely a very faint blush. 
Calyx in a regular and rather deep basin. Stalk moderately 
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long, and deeply inserted. Flesh yellow, tender, very rich, 
juicy, and high flavoured. November to February. 


NorruEern Sweet. 
Northern Golden Sweet. Golden Sweet. 


Origin unknown, supposed to be Vermont. Tree healthy 
and productive, but needs high culture for the perfect develop- 
ment of the whole crop. 

Fruit above medium, roundish, conic, angular. Skin oily 
yellow, sometimes with a blush. Stem rather long, in a mo- 
derate cavity. Calyx small, and closed in a narrow, abrupt, 
corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sweet, rich, and 
excellent. September, October. 


Oconrre GREENING. 


Origin, banks of the Oconee river, a little below Athens, Ga, 
Fruit very large, roundish, flattened. Skin yellow, a little 
brownish in the sun, russet about the stem, with a few scat- 
tered russet dots. Calyx open, in a shallow, slightly-furrowed 
basin. Stalk very short, in a rather regular, deep cavity. 
Flesh yellowish, fine-grained, crisp, abounding in a delightful 
aromatic, lively, sub-acid juice, quality, “ best.”—(Ad. Int. Rept., 
Ga. H. Sc.) 


Onto Rep Streak. 


Originated with James Mansfield, Jefferson Co., Ohio. Growth 
vigorous, upright. Fruit medium, oblate. Skin yellow, sha- 
ded, splashed, and striped with red. Stalk short, cavity large, 
russeted. Calyx large, closed, basin shallow, uneven. Flesh 
rather compact, juicy, rich, sub-acid. January to April. 


O.p Eneuisa Coptiin. Thomp. 


English Codlin. Coxe. Lind. Ray. 
Trenton Karly ? 

A large and fair cooking apple, in use from July to No- 
vember. Fruit generally above medium size, oblong or conical, 
and a little itregular. Skin clear lemon yellow, with a faint 
blush next the sun. Stalk stout and short. Flesh white, 
tender, and of a rather pleasant, sub-acid flavour. Much 
esteemed for cooking, ripens gradually upon the tree. The 
trees are very vigorous and fruitful. 


Oxup Hovss. 


From the premises of John Cauffman, Bucks Co., Pa. Size 
medium, oblate, inclining to ob.-conic. Skin yellow, with a 
blush. Stem short, in a moderately wide, not very deep cavity. 

g* 
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Calyx medium, closed, set in a wide, deep basin. Flesh tender, 
fine texture, juicy, flavour agreeable, aromatic ; very good, if not 
best. December. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


OscEOLA. 


Origin, Putnam Co., Indiana. Tree vigorous. Zruit medium, 
or above, roundish, obliquely flattened, angular. Skin yellowish, 
mostly shaded with red, much sprinkled with small raised 
dots, and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk short and small, 
in a large, russeted cavity. Calyx open, or partially closed, ina 
deep, regular basin, Flesh yellowish, solid, crisp, juicy, mild, 
sub-acid, “very good.” June to March. This somewhat 
reseinbles the Newtown Spitzenburgh, or N. Y. Vandevere, and 
perhaps equals that variety. Specimens from Reuben Ragan. 


ORANGE APPLE. 


Of New Jersey origin. A vigorous grower, and moderately 
productive. 

Fruit above medium, roundish, oblate. Skin orange yellow, 
with a few grey dots, and sometimes patches of russet. Stalk 
short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed. Basin moderate. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, sub-acid, pleasant. September, October. 


OrnpborF. 


Raised by Henry Orndorf, Putnam, Muskingum Co., Ohio. 

Fruit medium, roundish, slightly angular. Skin lemon yellow, 
rich red blush in the sun, with a few stripes and blotches of red. 
Stem slender, cavity and basin deep. Calyx open. Flesh yel- 
‘owish, juicy, crisp, tender, sub-acid, nearly best. October, No- 
‘ember. (Llliott.) 


Orne’s Earty. 


A foreign variety. 

Fruit rather large, somewhat angular. Skin yellow, slightly 
russeted. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a pleasant vinous 
favour. September, October. 


PARADISE, WINTER SWEET. 


The Winter Sweet Paradise, is a very productive and excel- 
lent orchard fruit, always fair, and of fine appearance. We 
received it some years ago, along with the Summer Sweet Para- 
dise, from Mr. Garber, of Columbia, Pa., and consider it a native 
fruit. 

_ Fruit rather large, regularly formed, roundish. Skin fair and 
smooth, dull green when picked, with a brownish blush, becom 
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ing a little paler at maturity. Stalk short, set in a round cavity. 
Calyx small, basin shallow and narrow. Flesh white, fine grained, 
juicy, sweet, sprightly, and very good. November to March. 


Pracu-Ponp Sweet. 


This is a most excellent autumn variety, from a small village 
of this name, in Dutchess county, N. Y., which we received 
from Mr. J. R. Comstock, an extensive orchardist, near Pough- 
keepsie. It appears well worthy of a more general dissemina- 
tion. 

Fruit of medium size, rather flat, and a little one-sided or 
angular in its form. Skin striped light red. Stalk long and 
slender. Flesh tender or very mellow, moderately juicy, with 
a very rich, sweet, and agreeable flavour. September to No- 
vember. 


Propie’s Cuorce. 
Melt in the Mouth of some. 


A Pennsylvania fruit. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic or ovate. Skin 
bright red, sometimes obscurely striped, thickly sprinkled with 
large whitish dots of peculiar appearance. Stem short and 
fleshy, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx large, segments stout, 
in a rather large round basin. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, 
with a brisk, rich, sub-acid flavour. December to March. 


Pures’ SWEET. 


Originated on the farm of George Phillips, Coshocton Co., 
Ohio. Tree thrifty, upright, very productive. 

Fruit rather large, conic, obscurely five angled. Skin light 
yellow, shaded and sprinkled with red, striped with crimson, and 
thickly sprinkled with large dots. Stalk medium, rather slender, 
inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, segments long, basin 
round, abrupt and open. Flesh yellow near the skin; juicy, 
with a rich, brisk, sweet flavour. November to March. 


PuHttuiprPt. 


Grown by William Fisher, Berks Co., Pa. 

Fruit large, oblate, conical. Skin greenish-yellow, with nu- 
merous blotches and grey dots, and a blush on the exposed side, 
Stem short and slender, inserted in a wide moderately deep 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a narrow superficial basin, 
Flesh tendez, fine texture, juicy, fragrant. Flavour delicate and fine 
qvality, “very good” or “best.” January. (W. D. Brinckle.) 
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PiIckMAN. 


Origin, Mass, 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin yellow, with scattered 
shades of russet, and small russet specks. Stein short, cavity 
acuminate. Calyx large, half closed. Flesh yellowish-white, 
rep sharp acid, valuable for cooking. January, April. (Heov 


Pink Sweerine. 


Originated with William Keller, Cumberland Co., Pa. 

Tree vigorous, spreading, producing enormous crops. Fruit 
small, greenish, nearly covered with bright red, perfect in form. 
Rich pleasant sweet flavour, and a general favourite where 
known, but think it too small for general use. September, Oc- 
tober. (David Miller Jr.—MS.) 


PirrssureH Pippin. 


Flat Pippin. Swiss Pippin. 
Father Apple. William Tell. 
Switzer Apple. 


‘Origin supposed to be Pittsburgh. An irregular grower, 
somewhat drooping in habit, and generally a good bearer. 
Fruit large, oblate, slightly angular. Skin pale yellow, rarely 
with a blush, sparsely sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk short and 
small, in a large cavity, sometimes a little russeted. Calyx 
nearly closed, segments long, basin broad and corrugated. Flesh 
whitish, juicy, tender, with a fine mild, sub-acid flavour. No- 
vember to April. A handsome Pennsylvania fruit, where it is 
much prized. Specimens received from Samuel Miller, near 
Lebanon, Pa. . 


Pouty Brieut. 


Origin supposed to be Virginia. 

Fruit elongated, conic. Skin light yellow shaded with car- 
mine, obscurely striped. Stalk of medium length, in an acute 
cavity, russeted. Calyx in a small, furrowed basin. Flesh tender, 
juicy, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. September, October. 


PomMeE GRISE. 


Pomme de cuir. Grise. Zhomp. 
Gray Apple. Leather apple of Turic. 


A small gray apple, from Canada, probably of Swiss or French 
origin, and undoubtedly one of the finest dessert apples for a 
northern climate. It is not a strong grower, but isa good bearer, 
and has an excellent flavour. 
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Fruit below medium size, oblate. Skin greenish gray or cin- 
namon russet, with a little red towards the sun. Calyx small, set 
in around basin. Flesh tender, rich, and high flavoured. De 
cember to February. 


Porter SPITtzENBURGH. 


Origin uncertain. A free grower and very productive ; now 
chiefly known in Connecticut. 

Fruit large, globular, slightly inclining to conic, angular. 
Skin red, shaded with deep crimson. Stem very short, inserted 
in a large cavity surrounded by thin russet. Calyx small, closed, 
set in an open basin. Flesh white, much stained, very compact, 
crisp, juicy, with a pleasant, brisk, sub-acid flavour. November 
to March. 


Pownau SpirzENBURGH. 


Fruit above medium, oblate, sometimes inclining to conic. 
Skin yellow, marbled, and striped with red. Stalk very 
short, in a deep, narrow cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx 
small, nearly closed, basin rather abrupt. Flesh yellowish, 
not very tender, with a pleasant, rather rich, sub-acid flavour, 
December to March. 


Press Ewrna. 


Origin Kentucky. From J. 8. Downer of Elkton. 

Tree hardy, vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, flattened at base and crown, angular, slightly oblique. 
Skin yellow, shaded and striped with crimson, and thickly co- 
vered with dots, having a dark centre. Stalk medium, inserted 
in a very deep narrow cavity. Calyx closed, set in an uneven 
abrupt peculiar basin. Flesh yellowish, firm, juicy, crisp, tender, 
with a very agreeable sub-acid flavour, aromatic, February till 


April. 
Prizst’s Sweet. 


Blue Sweet. Molasses Sweet. 


Origin, Leominster, Massachusetts. Tree vigorous and very 
productive. Fruit medium, globular inclining to conic. Skin 
yellow, chiefly covered with dull red stripes and numerous red 
dots. Stalk short, set in a rather deep cavity. Calyx closed, 
basin small. Flesh white, fine, tender and pieasant, not very 
juicy—a late keeper. January to May. 


QUINCE. 


Origin uncertain; first described by Coxe. Growth mode- 
rate; productive. Fruit medium to large, ruundish oblate, 
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Skin yellow, sometimes with a blush. ‘Flesh tender, juicy 
with a mild, sub-acid, aromatic flavour. November. 


RAGAn. 


Originated with Reuben Ragan, Putnam Co., Indiana 
Tree hardy and fruitful. Fruit medium to large, ovate, conic, 
approaching to oblong, angular. Colour marbled and striped 
with red on a green ground. Stalk medium length, inserted 
in a very deep, narrow cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a 
deep, abrupt basin. Flesh yellowish white, juicy, pleasant, of 
a rather rich, spicy, sub-acid flavour. October to November. 


RampBour Franc. Duh. Thomp. 


Rambour d’Ete, or Summer Rambour. Coxe. 
Frank Rambour. Lindley. 
Rambour d’Hte. Poiteau. 

A French fruit, a little above medium size, flat, generally 
evenly formed, but occasionally a little irregular. Skin pale, 
greenish yellow, slightly stained and streaked with red on the 
sunny side. Flesh rather soft, of a sprightly sub-acid flavour 
a little bitter before maturity. Ripens early in September. 


REBECCA. 


Origin, Wilmington, Delaware, and introduced by Joseph P 
Jefferis. Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, 
sometimes with a crimson cheek. Stalk very short, inserted 
in a deep, narrow cavity. Calyx large, closed, basin broad 
and deep. Flesh fine, almost sweet, tender, juicy, somewhat 
spicy and refreshing. August, September. 


Rep Winter PEARMAIN. 
Red Lady Finger. Buncombe? 


Tree of moderate upright growth; a regular bearer. Fruit 
medium size, conic, sometimes nearly oblong. Skin yellowish 
white, mostly shaded with maroon and thickly sprinkled with 
large light dots. Stem very short, in an acute compressed ca- 
vity slightly russeted. Calyx closed, set in a small round open 
basin. Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, almost melting, with a very 
mild, sub-acid, or nearly sweet, slightly aromatic flavour. Ja- 
nuary to March 


Rep REPUBLICAN. 


Origin, Lycoming Co., Pennsylvania. Tree vigorous, spread- 
ing. Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin yellowish, striped 
and shaded with red, and sprinkled with large, whitish dots. 
Stem short, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, basin broad, 
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deep, and furrowed. Flesh coarse, tender, juicy, sub-acid. 
September to December. 


Rep Rance. 


Fruit medium or below, oblong, angular, slightly conic. Co 
lour, fine yellow shaded with red and thickly covered with 
whitish dots. Stalk short, inserted in a small cavity. Caly+ 
closed, set in a broad, shallow basin. Flesh firm, juicy, rich. 
with a mild Spitzenburgh flavour. December, F ebraary. 


Rep Sweet. 


Origin on the farm of D. C. Richmond, Sandusky, Ohio, 
Tree upright, vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, oval. Skin yellowish, striped and shaded with light red, 
and sprinkled with greenish dots. Stem short and small, in- 
serted in an actte cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, 
set in a deep, abrupt basin. Flesh whitish, very tender, juicy, 
sweet and excellent. November to February. 


Rep CaTHEAD. 


Tree vigorous and productive, extensively grown in the eastern 
and southwestern counties of Virginia. Fruit large, roundish, 
conic, angular. Skin yellow, partially shaded with dull red and 
sometimes deeper red in the shade, and thickly sprinkled with 
whitish dots. Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx 
partially open, set in a large basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, with a very brisk, pleasant flavour. October, November. 


Reinette, Gotpen. Thomp. Ron, Lind. 


Aurore. 
Kirk’s Golden Reinette. 
Yellow German Reinette. 


Reinette d’ Aix. of various 
English Pippin. European 
Court-pendu Doré. collections, 
Wyker Pippin. ac. to 
Elizabet. Thomp. 
Wygers. 

Megginch Favourite. 

Dundee. 


The Golden Reinette is a very popular dessert fruit in Eng- 
land and on the continent, combining beauty and high flavour. 
Fruit below medium size, very regularly formed, roundish, a 
little flattened. Skin smooth, golden yellow, washed and striped 
with fine soft red on the sunny side, mingled with scattered, 
tusset dots. Flesh yellow, crisp, with a rich, sugary, or scarcely 
acid juice. October to January. , 
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This is different and superior to the Reinette Doreé, or Jaune 
Hialive of he French, which is more yellow, and somewhat 
resembles it. 


REPUBLICAN PIPPIN. 


Origin, Lycoming Co., Pa. First discovered by George Webb, 
who gave it the name. Tree of strong, but crooked growth, 
only moderately productive. Fruit large, irregularly oblate. 
Skin dull yellow, mostly shaded with red, somewhat striped and 
marbled, and thinly sprinkled with large grey dots. Stalk long, 
slender, inserted in a deep cavity, surrounded with thin russet. 
Calyx small, closed; basin rather narrow and abrupt. Flesh 
whitish, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, mild, sub-acid flavour. It 
is said to be unsurpassed for cooking and drying. September, 
October. 


Rieston Pippin. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Glory of York. 
Travers’. 
Formosa Pippin. 
Rockhill’s Russet. 


The Ribston Pippin, a Yorkshire apple, stands as high in 
Great Britain as the Bank of England, and to say that an apple 
has a Ribston flavour is, there, the highest praise that can be 
bestowed. But it is scarcely so much esteemed here, and must 
be content to give place, with us, to the Newtown Pippin, the 
Swaar, the Spitzenburgh, or the Baldwin. In Maine, and parts 
of Canada, it is very fine and productive. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin greenish yellow, mix- 
ed with a little russet near the stalk, and clouded with dull red 
on the sunny side. Stalk short, slender, planted in a rather 
wide cavity. Calyx small, closed, and set in an angular basin. 
Flesh deep yellow, firm, crisp, with a sharp, rich, aromatic fla 
vour. The tree forms a spreading top. November to April. 


RiIcHARDSON. 


Origin, farm of Ebenezer Richardson, Mass. Fruit large, 
roundish, conic, mostly covered with red, bright in the sun, with 
numerous large, light specks. Stem rather stout, in a large 
cavity. Calyx large, open, in a deep narrow basin. Flesh 
greenish white, remarkably tender, juicy, with a fine, rich, almos% 
saccharine flavour. Last of August, and September. (Cole ) 


Ringe Pippin. 


Fruit rather large, roundish, conical, very much ribbed. Sktn 
yellow, very slightly shaded, sprinkled with russet and crimson 
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dots. Stalk rather short, inserted generally in a large cavity. 
Calyx closed, set in an abrupt uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, 
juicy, crisp, with a mild, almost saccharine, slightly aromatic 
flavour. March, April. 


Rrsst. 


From Simon S. Riest, Lancaster, Pa. Size large, roundish, 
ribbed at apex. Skin fair yellow. Stem of medium length, in 
a narrow, moderately deep cavity, with some stellate russet rays. 
Calyx small, closed, set in a narrow, contracted, ribbed basin. 
Flesh fine, favour pleasant, very good. August. (W. D 
Brinckle.) 


River. 


Origin, Mass. Tree of slow growth, but productive. Fruit 
medium to large, oblong, oval, slightly conic, ribbed. Skin 
yellow, striped and shaded with dark red, with a slight bloom. 
Stalk medium, deeply planted. Calyx small, closed, set in a 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh coarse, juicy, tender, pleasant, 
sub-acid. August, September. 


Roapstown Prerrn. 


Introduced to notice by James McLean of Roadstown, New 
Jersey, and originated in that town. A strong, erect grower, 
and makes a large tree ; a good bearer, and a profitable market 
fruit, large and uniformly fair, excellent for cooking and drying 
Size large, oblate, oblique. Stem very short, stout, in a broad, 
deep cavity. Calyx small, and closed, in a deep basin. Skin 
greenish yellow, sparsely sprinkled with green dots. Flesh 
white, tender, sprightly, sub-acid. Middle of April to the mid- 
dle of September. 


Rosey’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by H. R. Robey, Fredericksburgh, Va, Tree very 
vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, round, tapering to the eye, colour lively red, 
faintly striped, on a scarcely perceptible yellow ground thickly 
covered with creamy spots. Flesh yellow, with a very juicy, 
rich, high flavour. November, December. (H. R. Robey ) 


Roserson’s Wuite. 


Origin said to be Culpepper Co., Va., where it is popular. 
Tree upright, of rapid growth, and bears regular crops. 

Fruit medium, oblong, flattened at both ends, surface uneven, 
colour green, with many dark dots. Flesh yellowish, fine 
grained, crisp, juicy, aromatic, sub-acid. October to December. 
(iT. R. Robey.) 
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Rocrrort SWEET. 


Origin, Massachusetts. Tree a strong grower and productive 

Fruit medium, oblate, obliquely depressed. Skin greenish, 
becoming waxen yellow, with a dull red cheek. Stem short and 
thick, inserted in a cavity somewhat ribbed, surrounded by rus- 
set. Calyx large, nearly closed, set in a broad, open basin, 
Flesh whitish, juicy, with a brisk, sweet, aromatic flavour. 
January to April. 


Rock Appz. 


Origin, Peterborough, New Hampshire, recommended by 
Robert Wilson, of Keene, as an excelient fruit. Tree vigorous, 
with long, slender branches, very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly flattened. Skin striped and 
splashed with dark and bright red on a yellowish ground. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, flavour sub-acid, and very good 
September, October. 


Rocx Sweet. 


Origin, farm of Elihu Pearson, Newbury, Mass. Tree hardy, 
vigorous, and a constant bearer. 

Fruit medium or below, roundish,’ oblate, slightly conic. 
Skin reddish, shaded, striped and splashed with darker red, and 
sprinkled with large whitish dots. Stalk short, set in a broad, 
deep, russeted cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow, corrugated. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, sweet and pleasant. September. 


Ro... 


Origin, Franklin Co., North Carolina. Tree of moderate 
growth, bears abundantly. ‘ 

Fruit of medial size, oblate. Skin dull red, stalk very long, 
cavity wide and deep, basin shallow. Flesh compact, fine 
grained, sub-acid, rich and delicious. October toJanuary. (G. 
W. Johnson, MS.) 

Rolla of Illinois may be the same. 


Rum Apple. 


Origin, Pawlet, Vt. on the farm of Brownley Rum. Tree 
upright, vigorous, an early and profuse bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin yellow, slightly shaded with 
erimson. Stalk short, cavity moderate. Calyx partially closed, 
basin broad and shallow. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, sprightly, 
sub-acid. November to March. 
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Russet, Eneuisx. 


The English Russet is a valuable, long keeping vanety, ex- 
tensively cultivated, and well known by this name on the Hnd- 
son, but which we have not been able to idertify with any Eng- 
lish sort. It is not fit for use until February, and may be kept 
till July, which, together with its great productiveness and good 
flavour, renders it a very valuable market fruit. It is acknow- 
ledged one of the most profitable orchard apples. 

Fruit of medium size, ovate, or sometimes conical, and very 
regularly formed. Skin pale greenish yellow, about two-thirds 
covered with russet, which is thickest near the stalk. Calyx 
small, closed, and set in an even, round basin, of moderate 
depth. Stalk rather small, projecting even with the base, and 
pretty deeply inserted, in a narrow, smooth cavity. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, firm, crisp, with a pleasant, mild, slightly sub-acid 
flavour. 

The trees grow very straight, and form upright heads, and 
the wood is smooth and of a lively brown. 


Russet PEARMAIN. 


An old variety, good bearer. 

Fruit fair, medium size, roundish, conic. Skin green russet, 
with faint red stripes and a sunny cheek. Flesh juicy, tender 
with a fine, rich, sub-acid, or almost saccharine flavour. De 
cember to March. 


Sartty AvutTuMN. 


Origin, Plattsburgh, N. Y., on the farm of J. H. Sanborn. 
Tree upright, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin greenish yellow, the 
-exposed side frequently deep red. Stalk short, in a me- 
dium cavity. Calyx small, closed, basin small, narrow. Flesh 
very tender, rich, high flavour, with a peculiar aroma. Septem- 


ber. (J. W. Bailey, MS.) 


ScarLtet PEARMAIN. Thomp. Lind. 


Bell’s Scarlet Pearmain. Ronalds, 
Oxford Peach of some English gardens. 


A showy dessert apple, of English origin. 

Fruit medium sized, pearmain or conical shaped. Skin light 
crimson, or yellow, in the shade, rich crimson on the sunny 
side. Stalk nearly an inch long, deeply set. Flesh white, 
stained with a tinge of pink, crisp, juicy, and of good flavour. 
In eating from the last of August to the tenth of October. A 
nlentiful bearer. 
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SEEVER. 
Seever’s Red Streak. 


From Coshocton Co. Ohio. Fruit medium, globular, lemon 
yellow, striped with bright clear red. Stem short, slender 
Calyx with long segments; basin deep, open. Flesh yellowish, 
juicy, sub-acid. October, November. (Hlliott.) 


SEPTEMBER. 
Pride of September. 


Origin, Canton Co., Pa., from W.G. Waring. Tree hardy 
and vigorous, a good and regular bearer. Fruit large, globular, 
somewhat depressed, very slightly conic, angular. Skin yellow, 
slightly shaded, and thinly sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk 
short, inserted in a deep, abrupt cavity, surrounded by thin rus- 
set. Calyx partially closed, set in an open basin. Flesh yellowish, 
tender, juicy, with a very agreeable sub-acid flavour. October. 


SHEPPARD’s SWEET. 


Origin, Windham Co., Conn. Tree thrifty, upright, and a 
great bearer. Fruit medium, angular, oblong, approaching 
conic. Skin yellow, striped with red. Stalk long, slender, in- 
serted in an acute cavity. Calyx firmly closed, set in a smal) 
basin. Flesh white, tender, sweet, and pleasant. October, 
November. 


SHOCKLEY. 
Waddell Hall. 


Origin, Jackson Co., Georgia. Tree vigorous, very produc-. 
tive, valuable for its late keeping. . 

Fruit medium or below, conic, truncate. Skin waxen, whitish 
yellow, chiefly overspread with red, and thickly sprinkled with 
light gray dots. Stem long, slender, inserted in a deep acute 
cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a shallow corrugated 
basin. Flesh crisp, juicy, rich, saccharine, slightly vinous, and 
pleasant. April, May. 


SINE-QUA-NON. 


A native of Long Island, named by the late Wm. Prince. 
Fruit roundish-ovate, about medium size. Skin smooth, pale 
grecnish yellow. Stalkslender. Flesh white, very tender, juicy, 
and of a delicate and very sprightly flavour. The young trees 

are rather slow and crooked in growth. August. 
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SLINGERLAND Pippin. 


Raised by Mr. Slingerland of Albany Co., New York. Intro. 
duced by Prof. James Hall. Fruit medium to large, oblate, 
angular, inclining to conic or distinctly conic. Skin yellow, shad. 
ed with red and sprinkled with minute dots. Stalk short and 
stout, inserted in a broad deep cavity, surrounded with very thin 
russet. Calyx small, partially closed, set in a fire angled basin 
of variable size. Flesh white, tender, juicy, with a very brisk 
rather rich, sub-acid flavour. December, February. 


SMALLEY. 
Spice. 


From Kensington, Conn., where it was much esteemed. 
Medium size, oblate, conic. Skin yellow, with a slight blush. 
Stalkshort and large, cavity russeted. Calyx closed; basin uneven, 
shallow. Flesh tender, juicy, brisk, with a pleasant aromatic 
flavour. September, October. 


Smiru’s CipEr. 


Origin, Bucks Co., Pa. Extensively grown in Pennsylvania 
and western states. Tree vigorous and very productive. Fruit 
medium, oblong oval, obliquely flattened. Colour greenish white, 
shaded, and striped with red, sparsely covered with grey dots. 
Stalk slender, of medium length, inserted in a deep, rather nar- 
row cavity. Calyx closed, set in a broad rather shallow basin. 
Flesh whitish, tender, juicy, crisp, with pleasant, mild, sub-acid 
flavour. December, March, 


Sors or WINE. 


Worden’s Pie Apple. 
Washington. 
Bennington. 


An old European variety. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish ovate, fair. Skin yellow and red, 
splashed and shaded with deep red, and sprinkled with white 
and grey dots, anda thin bloom. Stem of medium length, slender, 
inserted in a narrow cavity. Calyx closed; basin rather shallow, 
uneven. Flesh white, often stained, not very juicy, with a mild, 
pleasant, sub-acid flavour. August, September. 


SouTHERN GREENING. 


Fruit oblate, much depressed. Skin green. Stalk very short, 
inserted in a large cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx par 
tially closed, segments recurved in a rather large, deep cavity 


} 
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Flesh yellowish, juicy, with a very rich, vinous, pleasant aroma 
tic flavour. November, March. 


SpirzENBURGH, FLUSHING. 


This variety has been confounded by Coxe, and more recently 
by Thompson, with the Esopus Spitzenburgh, but is really quite 
distinct. The tree makes strong, brown shoots, different from 
the slender yellowish ones of that sort. 

The fruit is roundish-conical, stalk set in a narrow cavity, 
projecting beyond the fruit. Skin nearly covered with red, on 
a greenish yellow ground, dotted with large fawn spots, and 
coated with a slight bloom. Calyx small, in an even basin, 
Flesh white, juicy, crisp, nearly sweet, and of pleasaut flavour, 
but without the brisk richness, or yellow colour of the Esopus 
Spitzenburgh. October to February. 


Sutton Bravry. 
Beauty. 


Origin, Sutton, Mass. Tree upright, thrifty, and very pro 
ductive. Fruit medium or above, roundish, somewhat angular, 
conic. Skin waxen yellow, shaded, mottled and obscurely strip- 
ed with fine crimson, and thinly sprinkled with whitish dots. 
Stem rather short, inserted in a medium cavity, slightly sur- 
rounded by greenish russet. Calyx partially closed, set in a 
moderate, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, crisp, tender, juicy, with 
a sprightly, sub-acid flavour. November, February. 


Sweetine, Harrrorp. 


Spencer Sweeting. 
Keney’s Sweet. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Spencer, near Hartford, and introduced 
by Dr. E. W. Bull. Tree moderately vigorous, hardy and pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly flattened. Skin smooth 
and fair, almost covered and striped with fine red over a yellow- 
ish green ground,—and sprinkled with small grey dots. Stalk 
nearly three quarters of an inch long, slender, inserted in a 
rather shallow, round cavity. Calyx broad, closed, with few 
segments, set in a slightly uneven basin which is but littie sunk, 
Flesh very juicy, tender, with a rich, agreeable flavour. De 
cember to May or June. 


Sweetinc, RaMsDELL’s. 


Ramsdell’s Red Pumpkin Sweet. Ken. Ramsdell’s Sweet. 
Red Pumpkin Sweet. English Sweet. 


Ramsdell’s Sweeting we have lately received from Connec 
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ticut, where it is greatly esteemed for the very large crops it 
bears, as well as for its remarkably rich saccharine flavour. 
We believe it is a native of Connecticut; and it derives its name 
from the Rev. H. S. Ramsdell, of Thompson, in that state, who 
has introduced it to public attention. The tree is very vigorous, 
grows remarkably straight and upright, comes early into bear- 
ing, and yields every year enormously. 

Fruit rather above medium size, oblong, regularly shaped, 
and tapering slightly towards the eye. Skin rich, dark red, 
dotted with fawn-coloured specks, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Stalk quite short, deeply sunk in a rather narrow ca- 
vity. Calyx set in a pretty deep even basin. Flesh yellowish, 
very tender and mellow, unusually sweet and rich. In weight 
the apple is light. October to February. We have not been 
able to distinguish this from English Sweet. 


Sweetine, ToLMan’s. 


The Tolman’s Sweeting is scarcely second-rate as a table 
fruit, but it is one of the most popular orchard sorts, from its 
great productiveness, its value as food for swine and cattle, as 
well as for baking. Form nearly globular. Skin, when fully 
ripe, whitish yellow, with a soft blush on oneside. Stalk rather 
long and slender, inclining to one side, and inserted in a rather 
wide, shallow, but regular cavity. Calyx set in a small basin, 
slightly depressed. Flesh quite white, rather firm, fine grained, 
with a rich, sweet flavour, November to April. <A native of 
Rhode Island. Much valued at the West. 


Sweetine, WEL’. 


Wells’ Sweeting is one of the most sprightly and agreeable 
for the dessert, of all the early winter sweet apples. The only 
old tree in our knowledge, grows in the orchard of Mr. John 
Wells, near Newburgh, N.Y. We have not been able to trace 
it farther than this neighbourhood, though it may not have 
originated here. It makes stout, stiff, upright shoots, and bears 
well. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, broadest in the middle, ana 
lessening each way. Skin smooth, pale, dull green, (like a 
Rhode Island Greening in colour, but paler,) with a dull red or 
brownish cheek. Stalk rather slender and short. Calyx short, 
set in quite a shallow basin. Flesh very white, and very ten- 
der, abounding with a rich, agreeable, sprightly juice. Novem 
ber to January. 


Sweet Ramso. 
Origin, Berks Co., Pa., habit of the tree like Rambo. Speci 
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mens received from Daniel B. Lorah, near Reading, Pa.; a good 
and regular bearer. 

Fruit medium, oblate, nearly globular. Skin yellow, mostly 
shaded with red, and thickly covered with large grey dots, a 
little elevated above the surface. Stalk short and slender, in- 
serted in a deep cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set 
in a deep open basin. Flesh yellowish, juicy, almost melting, 
with a rich, sugary, slightly aromatic flavour, core small and 
close. October to December. 

Sweet Nonsuch of the West may prove the same. 


Sweer Fart Pieri. 


Grown in Westchester Co. N. Y. Tree vigorous, produc- 
tive. 

Fruit large, oblate. Skin greenish yellow, slightly sprinkled 
with brown dots. Stalk short, in a large cavity. Calyx 
closed, in a very shallow basin. Flesh juicy, sweet, and rich. 
October, November. 


Swret WINESAP. 


From Pennsylvania. Tree of moderate, upright growth, pro 
ductive. . 

Fruit medium, oblate, slightly approaching conic. Colour red, 
splashed with deep crimson. Stalk long and slender, inserted 
- in a deep cavity, surrounded with russet. Calyx large, open, set 
in a rather deep, open basin. Flesh tender, juicy, almost melt- 
ing, with a very sweet, rich, peculiar flavour. November, De- 
cember, 


Sweet Romanire. 


Origin unknown; received specimens from Henry Avery, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

Fruit medium, somewhat globular, obliquely depressed. Skin 
greenish, becoming yellow at maturity, largely shaded with dull 
red, and thickly sprinkled with greenish or grey dots. Stalk 
short and slender, inserted in a shallow cavity, surrounded by 
thin green russet. Calyx large, open, set in a broad uneven 
basin. Flesh yellow, compact, juicy, tender, with a rich saccha 
rine flavour. November to March. 

There is also another Sweet Romanite, grown at the West, 
but, not having seen it, cannot say what is the distinction. 


Sweet VANDERVERE. 
Sweet Redstreak. Sweet Harvey. 


Origin unknown. ‘Tree of crooked growth, a profuse bearer, 
specimens from Arthur Bryant, Princeton, Illinois. 
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Fruit medium size, oblong, slightly conic, obscurely angular, 
sometimes nearly cylindric. Skin greenish yellow, shaded and 
striped with dull red. Stalk short, rather slender, inserted in a 
large, irregular cavity. Calyx partially closed, set in a broad, 
open basin. Flesh tender, juicy, almost melting, with an exceed 
ingly saccharine, aromatic flavour. November, March. 


SrRAvupDT. 


Grown on the premises of Mr. Straudt, Berks Co., Pa. Size 
large, roundish, inclining to conical. Skin deep crimson, with 
stripes of paler red, and numerous light dots. Stem short, in a 
wide, deep, russeted cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a narrow, 
shallow, furrowed basin. Flesh fine grained, tender, white. Fla- 
vour sub-acid and pleasant. Very good. November. (W. D. 
Brinckle.) 


STEHLY. 


Origin, Berks Co., on the farm of Francis Stehly. Tree vigo- 
rous. 

Fruit large, oblate, conic, angular. Skin yellow, striped and 
shaded with red, and covered with large brown dots. Stem 
very short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx partially closed, set 
in a small, uneven basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, pleasant, 
mild, sub-acid. January to April. 


SrityMAn’s EarR.y. 


Origin, Clinton, Oneida Co., N. Y. Tree of moderate upright 
growth, productive. 

Fruit small, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, sometimes a slight 
blush, and a few brown dots. Stalk long, stout, cavity shallow. 
Calyx closed, basin very shallow, plaited. Flesh yellow, tender, 
pleasant, sub-acid. Last of July, and first of August. 


St. LAwRENCcE. 


Origin uncertain. Tree vigorous, upright, productive, 

Fruit large, oblate, tapering towards the eye. Skin yellowish, 
striped and splashed with carmine. Stem of medium length, 
inserted in a large cavity. Calyx firmly closed ; basin small and 
deep. Flesh white, lightly stained, crisp, juicy, tender, and 
vinous. September, October. 


StrRope’s BirMINGHAM. 
Strode’s. 


Origin, Penn. A vigorous, upright grower, productive. 
Fruit rather below medium, oblong, oval, or conic. Skin oily, 
vellow, sprinkled with a few grey dots. Stalk slender, set in a 
9 
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deep narrow cavity ; basin broad, shallow, corrugated. Flesh 
yellow, moderately juicy, with a sharp flavour. September. 


Srurmer Pippin. 


An English fruit. Below medium, oblate, approaching conic, 
Skin yellow, with a bronzed or crimson cheek. Stalk of me- 
dium length, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, segments 
long ; basin shallow and uneven, Flesh compact, with a high 
sub-acid flavour. January, May. 


Sue@ar Loar Prepiy. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Hutching’s Seedling. 


A foreign sort. Tree of good growth and productive. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong or conical, smooth, clear pale 
yellow, becoming nearly white on one side when fully ripe. 
Flesh white, firm, very slightly acid, and moderately juicy. 
Ripens the latter part of July, and is very showy on the tree. 


SuGar SwEET. 


From Massachusetts ; large, conic, with many prominent an- 
gles. Skin yellow, mostly shaded with red, and a dark maroon 
cheek. Flesh white, fine grained, not very tender, but with a 
rich, honeyed sweetness. December to February 


Summer HaAGLoe. 


Tree vigorous, but slow in its growth while young, thick 
blunt shoots, productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, striped 
and splashed with bright red, and covered with a thin bloom. 
Stalk short and thick, inserted in a broad, open cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a small, round basin. Flesh white, rather coarse, 
tender, juicy, sub-acid. An excellent culinary variety. Au- 


gust. 
Summer QureEen. Coxe. 
Sharpe’s Early. 


A popular midsummer apple for the dessert and kitchen. The 
fruit is large and broad at the crown, tapering towards the eye. 
The stalk is rather long, and is planted in a pretty deep cavity, 
sometimes partially closed. Calyx but little sunk, in a narrow 
plaited basin. Skin fine deep yellow in its ground, though well 
striped and clouded with red. Flesh aromatic, yellow, rich, and 
of good flavour. This variety forms a large tree with somewhat 
pendant houghs, and the fruit is in perfection by the tenth of 
August, 
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Summer Sweet ParRApIsE. 


A Pennsylvania fruit, sent to us by J. B. Garber, Esq., a 
zealous fruit-grower of Columbia, in that State. It is a large, 
fair, sweet apple, and is certainly one of the finest of its class 
for the dessert. The tree is an abundant bearer. 

Fruit quite large, round and regular in its form, a little flat- 
tened at both ends. Skin rather thick, pale green, sometimes 
faintly tinged with yellow in the sun, and very distinctly marked 
with numerous, large, dark grey dots. Stalk strong, and set in 
an even, moderately deep hollow. Flesh tender, crisp, very 
juicy, with a sweet, rich, aromatic flavour. Ripe in August 
and September. 


Summer Pippin. 


SumMMER Pippin. 
Sour Bough. Tart Bough. 


Origin unknown ; an old fruit, much cultivated in Rockland 
and Westchester counties, N. Y.,a valuable market fruit. Tree 
vigorous, forming a beautiful head, a regular and good bearer. 

Fruit medium to large, variable in form, generally oblong oval 
ev inclining to conic, angular and irregular. Skin pale waxen 
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yellow, shaded with a delicate crimson blush, and sprinkled 
with green and greyish dots. Stalk varies in length and thick- 
ness, inserted in a deep abrupt cavity. Calyx closed, set in 4 
deep, abrupt, corrugated basin. Flesh white, tender, moderately 
juicy, with a pleasant, refreshing, sub-acid flavour, valuable for 
culinary uses. Ripens the middle of August, and continues a 
month or more. é 
> 
Summer BELLFLOWER. 


Origin, farm of J. R. Comstock, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Tree 
vigorous, upright, productive. 

Fruit medium or above, oval, inclining to conic. Skip 
smooth, clear yellow, with rarely a faint orange blush on the 
side of the sun. Stalk an inch long, stout at its insertion in a 
shallow cavity. Calyx closed, with small reflexed segments, set 
in a smooth, but slightly five-sided basin. Flesh ‘white, fine 
grained, tender, with an excellent rich, sub-acid flavour. Mid- 
dle of August to middle of September. (Hort.) 


Summer Be_iFLoweR or PENNSYLVANIA, 


Wm. G. Waring, of Boalsburg, Pa., informs us, is quite dis- 
tinct from the above, and very much resembles Yellow Bell- 
flower in shape and colour, but has a very wide and deep 
cavity, and closed calyx. Flesh yellowish white, firm and fine 
texture, not very juicy, with a brisk, agreeable, very pleasant 
flavour, and decidedly the best of its season. Last of August 
and first of September. (W. G. Waring.) 


SuperB SWEET. 


Raised by Jacob Deane, Mansfield, Mass. Tree vigorous, pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, pale yellow, much red in the 
sun. Stalk long, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx large, open, 
basin broad. Flesh white, very tender, juicy, sweet, rich, high 
Havoured. September, October. (Cole.) 


SuPERB. 


Origin, Franklin Co., North Carolina. Tree tolerably vigor- 
ous and a prodigious bearer. 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, oblate, regular. Skin green, 
rarely with a blush. Stalk of medium lenoth, in a shallow 
eavity. Calyx large and open. Flesh yeilow, solid, slightly 
coarse grained, rich, and particularly high flavoured. November 
to March. This variety combines as many valuable properties 


as any other. ° (G, W. Johnson MS.) 
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Terorsky. Thomp. 


The Tetofsky is a Russian summer apple, which piomises 
well. 

Fruit of medium size, oblate conic, sometimes nearly round, 
Skin ,smooth, with a yellow ground handsomely striped with 
red, and, like most apples of that country, covered with a whitish 
bloom, under which is a shining skin. The flesh is white and 
juicy, with a sprightly and agreeable flavour. August. Suc- 
ceeds at the North. 


Trewxspury WinTER Buiusn. Coxe. 


Mr. Coxe says, this apple was brought from Tewksbury, Hun- 
terdon county, N. J. It is a handsome, fair fruit, with more 
flavour and juiciness than is usual in long-keeping apples. 
They may be kept till August, without particular care, quite 
plump and sound. The size is small, rather flat. The skin 
smooth, yellow, with a red cheek. Flesh yellow, with more 
juice and flavour than any other long-keeping variety. The 
tree grows rapidly and straight—and the fruit hangs till late in 
the autumn. January to July. 


TinmMouTH. 


Origin, Tinmouth, Vt. Tree a good grower and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit above medium, oblate. Skin whitish yellow, considera- 
bly shaded with carmine, and sprinkled with a few brown dots. 
Stem short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx partially closed, 
set in a rather large basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid. November to February. 


Toccoa. 
Muskmelon. 


Originated with Jeremiah Taylor, Toccoa Falls, Habersham 
Co., Georgia. 

Fruit rather large, conical, irregular. Skin yellow, striped 
with red, Stem short, in an irregular cavity. Calyx closed, in 
small, irregular basin. Flesh yellow, with a brisk, rich, Spit- 
aan flavour, moderately juicy. First of August. (White’s 

ard. 


TOWNSEND. 
j rh Pennsylvania. Tree healthy and vigorous, very pro- 
uctive. 


Fruit medium, oblate, slightly conic. Skin pale yellow, 
striped and splashed with red, and covered with a thin bleom. 
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Stalk rather long, slender, inserted in a medium cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a basin of moderate depth. Flesh white, tender, 
very mild, agreeable, sub-acid flavour. Ripe middle of August 
to middle of September. Hocking of the West may prove to 
be the same. 


TraApER’s Fancy. 


Originated in the nurseries of Solomon Phillips, Washington 
Co., Pa., a vigorous grower, a good and regular bearer, and 
popular where known, valued as a late keeper and market fruit 
at the Southwest. Specimens received from D. H. Wakefield, 
Brownsville, Fayette Co., Pa. 

Fruit medium, oblate, roundish. Skin greenish, striped and 
shaded with dull red. Stalk slender, planted in a large cavity. 
Calyx closed, basin broad and corrugated. Flesh tender, juicy 
with a mild, sub-acid flavour. January to May. 


Trenton Ear.y ? 


Fruit above medium, irregular, ribbed, colour yellowish wit! 
slight undulations over the surface which are green. Ski 
smooth and oily, cavity wide, basin furrowed. Flesh not ver, 
fine grained, very light and tender, with a pleasant, sub-acid 
flavour, “ very good.” August. (T. McWhorter’s MS.) 

May prove to be English Codlin. 


Tur?’s Batpwin. 


Fruit large, oblate, somewhat angular. Skin yellowish, much 
shaded and sometimes striped with red. Stalk in a large 
cavity. Calyx closed, in a plaited basin of moderate depth. 
Flesh crisp, rather juicy, with a flavour scarcely sub-acid, 
and slightly aromatic. September, October. 


Twenty Ounce. H. Mag. 


Morgan’s Favourite. Coleman. 

Twenty Ounce Apple. ; of Cayuga Cayuga Red Streak. 
Eighteen Ounce Apple. § Co., WV. Y. Lima. 

Aurora. 


A very large and showy apple, well known in Cayuga Co., 
but an old fruit from Connecticut. It is a good, sprightly 
fruit, though not very high flavoured, but its remarkably hand- 
some appearance and large size render it one of the most popular 
fruits in market. The tree is thrifty and makes a compact, 
neat head, bears regular crops, and the fruit is always fair and 
handsome. 

Fruit very large, roundish. Skin slightly uneven, greenish- 
yellow, boldly splashed and marbled with stripes of purplish-red 
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Stalk short, set in a wide deep cavity. Calyx small, basin 
moderately deep. Flesh coarse-grained, with a sprightly, brisk 
sub-acid flavour. October to January. This is quite distinct 
from the TWENTY OUNCE PIPPIN, a large, smooth, duli-coloured 
cogking apple. 

TwitcHEL.’s SwEEr. 


Origin, Dublin, New Hampshire; a vigorous grower and 

very productive. Specimens received from Robert Wilson, 
Keene, N. H. 
_ Fruit medium, conic, angular. Skin red, shaded with purple 
and partially sprinkled with small grey dots. Stalk long and 
slender, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx small and closed, set 
in an abrupt, plaited basin. Flesh very white, veined with red 
under the skin and sometimes at the core, tender, very sweet 
and pleasant. November, December. 


VANDEVERE. 


White Vandevere. Vandevere of Pa. 
Green Vandevere. Little Vandevere of Indiana. 
Stalclubs. 


The Vandevere is an old fruit, a native of Wilmington, Del., 
and took its name from a family there, and when growing on 
highly cultivated soil is much admired for culinary purposes, 
but is sometimes subject to bitter rot, and is now mostly super- 
seded by the Smoke house and Republican Pippin, which are 
supposed to be seedlings of the old Vandever, and of much 
better quality, moderate, horizontal growth, not very productive. 
Fruit of medium size, oblate. Stem about an inch long, inserted 
in a deep cavity. Calyx small and closed, set in a round moderate 
basin. Colour waxen yellow, striped with red and covered with 
numerous green dots. Flesh yellowish, compact, but tender, 
with a fine rich, sub-acid flavour. October to January. 

Red Vandevere is said to be distinct and of better quality, 
less subject to bitter rot. 


VANDYNE. 

Fruit large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin yellowish, with g 
tinge of red and slightly sprinkled with brown and reddish dots. 
Stalk rather slender, in a large cavity. Calyx closed, in a deep 
uneven basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, sub-acid, agreeable. 
October. 

VANDEVERE Pippin. 
Indiana Vandevere. 
Watson’s Vandevere. 
Big Vandevere. 

Origia supposed to be Indiana, a rapid grower, spreading, and 
@ moderate bearer. 
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Fruit large, oblate, approaching conic. Skin yellow, flaked 
all over with red, striped on the sunny side, and covered with 
rough brown dots. Stem short, inserted in a broad deep cavity, 
often russeted. Calyx partially closed, set in a moderate basin. 
Flesh greenish, crisp, with a brisk sub-acid flavour. September 
ui Febrrary. Valuable for cooking and drying, popular at the 

est. 


Vauauan’s WINTER. 


Origin, Kentucky. Tree hardy, vigorous, and productive. 
Introduced by J. 8. Downer of Elkton, Ky. Fruit medium, ob- 
late, oblique, angular. Skin whitish, waxen yellow, shaded with 
crimson and lilac, and sometimes obscurely striped, and thickly 
covered with conspicuous light dots. Stalk small and short, in- 
serted in a deep uneven cavity, surrounded by very thin green 
russet. Calyx open or partially closed; basin deep, abrupt, 
open, slightly corrugated. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with 
a brisk, very agreeable vinous flavour. January to March. 


Virginia GREENING. 


Fruit large, oblate. Skin yellowish, thinly covered with large 
brown dots. Stalk large, rather long, in a very large cavity. 
Calyx open; basin large, abrupt, rather uneven. Flesh yellow, 
coarse, with a rather pleasant sub-acid flavour. Esteemed at the 
south as a late keeper and a good market apple. 


Watker’s YELLOW. 


This noble apple is a native of Pulaski Co., Georgia, and in- 
troduced by George Walker. Fruit large, conic, fine golden 
yellow, with a faint blush on the sunny side. Stalk of moderate 
length, in a deep acute cavity; basin small. Flesh white, juicy, 
rather too acid for a dessert fruit. November to April. 


Victua.ts AND Drink. 


Big Sweet. Pompey. 


This is a large and delicious sweet apple, highly esteemed in 
the neighbourhood of Newark, New Jersey, where it originated, 
about 1750. It was first introduced to notice by Mr. J. W. 
Hayes, of Newark, from whom we first received trees and spe- 
cimens of the fruit. The fruit is very light. 

Fruit large, oblong, rather irregular, and varies a good dea] 
in size. Skin thin, but rough, dull yellow, marbled with russet, 
with a faint russet, blush on the sunny side. Stalk moderately 
long and siender, deeply inserted in an irregular cavity. Calyx 
small, set in a rather shallow basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
breaking, with a rich, sprightly, sweet flavour. In perfection 
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from October to January, but will keep till April. The tree is 
a moderate bearer. 


WALPOLE. 


Origin, Walpole, Mass. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yel- 
low, shaded and striped with bright red. Stalk short, cavity 
large. Calyx closed; basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
juicy, with a sprightly sub-acid flavour. Last of August and 
first of September. 


Wasuineton Royat. 
Origin farm of Joseph P. Hayward, Sterling, Mass. Fruit 


above medium size, flattish, round, yellowish green, with nume- 
rous small grey dots, and a clear red in the skin. Calyx ina 
broad basin. Stem slender, half an inch long. Flesh crisp, 
juicy, and fine flavoured, keeping till July. (N. E. Farm.) 


WaxeEN or Coxe. 


Origin supposed to be Virginia. Tree thrifty, young wood 
dark. Fruit medium, roundish, slightly oblate. Skin pale 
yellow, oily, sprinkled with a few dots. Stalk slender, in a deep 
cavity. Calyx closed; basin shallow. Flesh whitish yellow, 
crisp, tender, juicy, sprightly, mild, sub-acid. November, De: 
cember. 

WELL¥FoRD’s YELLOW. 


Origin, Essex Co., Virginia. Introduced by H. R. Robey, of 
Fredericksburgh, Va. A rapid grower, and a great bearer. 

Fruit rather small, roundish, flattened. Skin pale yellow, with 
faint red streaks on one side. Flesh yellow, fine grained, very 
juicy, with a rich aromatic flavour. Keeps well until June, 
retaining its flavour. (H.R. Robey MS.) 


WESTON. 


Origin, farm of Major Weston, Lincoln, Mass. 

Fruit medium, roundish, conical. Skin light yellow, striped 
and splashed with red. Flesh white, moderately juicy, mild, 
pleasant flavour. October. 


WersTERN Spy. 


Origin, farm of John Mansfield, Jefivrs. » Co., Ohio. Tree a 
moderate grower, but very productive. 

Fruit rather large, irregular, angular, considerably depressed. 
Skin yellow, often much shaded with crimson. Stem short and 
stout, inserted in a large cavity. Calyx closed, set in an abrupt 
basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. Ex: 
cellent for cooking. October to June. 

Q* 
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Wuitte WInTER. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Cacklin, Cumberland Co., Pennsylvania 
Tree moderately vigorous; very productive. Fruit small, near- 
ly globular. Skin light ‘yellow, with a dull crimson cheek, 
Stem medium in an acute cavity. Calyx firmly closed, a little 
sunk in a very small basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, almost buttery, 
with a mild, sub-acid, but not rich flavour. J anuary to May. 


Ware Juneatine. Ray. Thomp. Lind. 


Owen's Golden Beauty, ac. Thomp. 
Juneating. Coxe. 


This is an old variety mentioned by Evelyn in 1660, and 
described by Ray in 1688, and is a very tolerable little apple, 
ripening among the very 
earliest, during the last 
of June and the first of 
July. It is very distinct 
from the Early Harvest, 
sometimes called by this pes 
name. Fruit — small, 
round, a little flattened. 

Calyx closed in a wrin- 

kled basin, moderately 

sunk, Stalk rather long 

and slender, three fourths 

of an inch in length, 

slightly inserted in a 

shallow depression. 

Skin smooth, pale green, 

at first light yellow, with 

sometimes a faint blush White Juneating. 

or. the sunny side. Flesh crisp and of a pleasant flavour, but 
soon becomes dry. ‘Tree straight, and forms an apught head. 
Early May of the South may be this. 


Wautrte Doctor. 


Origin, Pennsylv.:a. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, oblate. Skin greenish yellow. Stem short, set 
in an acute cavity. Calyx closed. Basin shallow and furrow- 
ed. Flesh white, tender, acid, sprightly but not rich. Septem- 
her, October. 


Waitt SpirzENnBERG. 


Origin, Northampton Co., Pa. 
Fruit medium, roundish, oblong. Skin yellow, interspersed 
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with large grey dots, with a blush on the exposed sides. Stem 
short, inserted in a moderately deep, open cavity, lined with green 
russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a shallow, narrow basin, 
Flesh breaking, sufficiently juicy, flavour sub-acid, with agreea- 
ble aroma, quality “very good.” June. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


Wuarrre Ramso. 


Fruit medium, oblate, approaching conic. Skin oily, yel 
lowish-white. Stem short, in a large russeted cavity. Calyx 
closed, basin shallow, surrounded by prominences. Flesh yel- 
lowish, fine, rich, vinous, sub-acid. November. 


Wuire Pippin. 
Canada Pippin. 


This apple is much cultivated at the west, but of unknown 
origin. It is of the Newtown Pippin class, distinct from 
Canada Reinette. Tree thrifty, upright, a regular and. good 
bearer. 

Fruit large, form variable, oblong, oblate or conic, angular, 
oblique. Skin greenish-white, waxen, sprinkled with green dots 
and becoming pale yellow at maturity, sometimes having a dull 
blush. Stem short, inserted in a large cavity, surrounded by 
green russet. Calyx* small, nearly closed, set in an abrupt fur- 
rowed basin. Flesh white, tender, crisp, juicy, with a fine, rich, 
sub-acid flavour. January to March. 


Wiututis’s Russer. 


Origin, farm of Mr. Willis, Sudbury, Mass. ‘Tree hardy, 
vigorous, and an abundant bearer. 

Fruit small, oblate, conic. Skin russet, on a yellow ground, 
and occasionally a sunny cheek. Stalk long, slender, curved, 
set ina large cavity. Calyx closed, basin shallow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, with a rich pear-like flavour. December, January. 


Witiiam Penn. 


A native of Columbia, Pa. Rather large, roundish, oblate, 
slightly conical. Colour greyish, delicately mottled and striped 
with red, on a greenish-yellow ground, with numerous white 
specks, in the centre of which is a minute russet dot. Stem 
short, not very stout, in an open rather deep russeted cavity, 
basin sometimes wide and shallow, usually narrow, rather deep 
and furrowed. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, with a delicious 
Spitzenberg aroma, quality “very good” if not “ best.” Repre- 
sented as being an abundant bearer. February. (Ad. Int 
Rep.) . 
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Wititow Twice. 


A poor grower while very young, but becomes vigorous and 
an early and abundant bearer. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish, slightly conic, somewhat 
oblate. Skin light yellow, shaded and marbled with dull red 
and sprinkled with numerous russet dots. Stalk rather short 
and slender, Cavity narrow, sometimes partially closed, with a 
lip. Calyx partially closed, in a somewhat corrugated abrupt 
basin. Flesh not very tender, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour ; 
quality good ; valuable for late keeping ; popular at the west 
and south. 


WintTHROP GREENING. 
Lincoln Pippin. Howe Apple. 
Origin, Winthrop, Maine. 
Fruit large, golden yellow, with slight russet tinge of red in 


the sun. Flesh tender, crisp, very juicy, with a sprightly rich 
flavour. September. (Cole.) 


Winn’s Russet. 


Origin, Sweden, Maine. Tree of slow growth, hardy and 
productive. 

Fruit large, cavity deep, basin broad and,shallow, colour dark 
russet, with obscure stripes of red covered with whitish spots, 
Flesh fine grained, sub-acid. Keeps till May. (Me. P. S. Rept.) 


J 
WintTeER Piprin oF VERMONT. 


Origin unknown, much cultivated in Vermont; a fair grower 
and productive. 

Fruit large, to very large, nearly globular, inclining to conic, 
obscurely angular. Skin greenish yellow, sprinkled with star- 
like crimson dots, cheek shaded with dull crimson. Stem short, 
inserted in a deep compressed cavity. Calyx small, nearly 
closed, segments long, in a rather deep uneven basin. Flesh 
white, tender, and agreeable. November to March. 


Wintrrop PEARMAIN. 


Origin, Winthrop, Maine, size large, roundish, ovate. Skin 
yellow, striped with red, and deep red in the sun. Stem ina 
large cavity, basin shallow. Flesh white, juicy, flavour spicy 
and pleasant. September to January. (Me. P.S. R.) 


Wine Appie. Coxe. 
Hay’s Winter. 


The Wine Apple is a very handsome, and an admirable win- 
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ter fruit, a most abundant bearer, and a hardy tree. It is a na- 
tive of Delaware. The tree has small leaves, grows thriftily, 
and makes a fine, spreading head. 

Fruit rather above medium size—in rich soils large; form re- 
gular, nearly round, a little flattened at the ends. Skin smooth, 
of a lively deep red, over a yellow ground, or, more frequently, _ 
with a few indistinct stripes of yellow. Stalk short, inserted ina 
round, smooth cavity, with a little russet around it. Flesh yel 
lowish-white, juicy and crisp, with a rather vinous, rich, and 
pleasant flavour. October to March. 


Wricut APPLE. 


Origin, Hubbardton, Vermont. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin fine lemon yellow, 
Stalk short, inserted in a deep cavity. Calyx closed, basin 
rather large and corrugated. Flesh white, very tender, juicy, 
vinous, almost sweet, aromatic. Middle of September to middie 
of October. 


Yacur. 


Origin, Montgomery Co., Pa. Tree of moderate growth, a 
regular bearer, 

Fruit large, roundish, striped with red, with various hues on 
yellowish ground. Stalk short, inserted in a small cavity, 
Calyx open, set in a large, shallow basin. Flesh yellowish, ten- 
der, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. November to March. 


YELLow Meapow. 


A Southern fruit. 

Fruit large, oblate. Skin greenish yellow. Stem rather 
slender, in a deep, irregular cavity. Calyx large and open, 
in a shallow basin. Flesh yellow, compact, flavour vinous, rich 
and excellent. November. 


Yettow PEaRMAIN. 
Golden Pearmain. 


Origin uncertain; probably a Southern fruit, moderate in 
growth and productiveness. 

Fruit medium, obliquely conic, inclining to oblong. Skin 
yellowish, slightly shaded with dull red. Stem short, inserted 
by alip in a very narrow cavity. Calyx small and closed, basin 
deep, round and open. Flesh yellowish, tender, with a pleasant, 
rich, vinous flavour, slightly aromatic. January to March. 


Yorr’s Favourire. 
Fruit large, roundish, slightly conic. Skin smooth, oily. 
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greenish yellow, with a blush in the sun, sprinkled sparingly 
with russet dots, and a little russet about the stem. Calyx open 
in a deep basin. Stalk short, cavity deep. Flesh white, fine 
grained, tender, juicy, almost melting, of a most grateful, sub 
acid flavour. From Thomas Co., Georgia. (Robert Nelson.) 


Yorx IMPERIAL. 
Jobngson’s Fine Winter. 


Origin thought to be York Co. Pa. Tree moderately 
vigorous, productive. 

Fruit medium, truncated, oval, angular. Skin greenish yel- 
low, nearly covered with bright red. Stem short, moderatel, 
stout, cavity wide, rather deep. Calyx small, closed, set in a 
deep, wide, plaited basin. Flesh tender, crisp, juicy, aromatic, 
“very good.” (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Yost. 


A native of Berks Co., Pa. Tree large and spreading. 

Fruit oblate, very much flattened. Skin yellow, striped and 
shaded with crimson, thinly dotted with brown. Stalk short. 
inserted in a very large cavity, slightly russeted. Calyx par. 
tially closed, basin broad and deep. Flesh yellowish, rather 
coarse, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, sub-acid flavour. Decem- 
ber, January. 


CLASS II. 


Contains those superseded by better sorts, yet many of them 
have qualities to recommend for certain localities and for cer- 
tain purposes. 

ALEXANDER. Thomp. 


Emperor Alexander. Lind. Ron. Russian Emperor. Aporta. 


A very large, showy Russian variety, for cooking, not profit- 
able. 

Fruit very large, regularly formed, conical. Skin greenish 
yellow, faintly streaked with red on the shaded side, but orange, 
brilliantly streaked and marked with bright red, in the sun. 
Calyx large, set in a deep basin. Stalk rather slender, three 
fourths of an inch long, planted in a deep cavity. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, crisp, tender and juicy, with a rather pleasant fla- 
vour. A moderate bearer. October to December. 


Aurriston. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Lord Gwydr’s Newtown Pippin. 
Oldaker’s New. ac. to Thomp. 


A third rate apple, valued in England for cooking. Fruit 
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iarge, roundish, a little ribbed, and rather broadest at the base, 
Skin pale greenish-yellow. Flesh yellowish white, crisp, tender, 
with a tolerable, somewhat acid flavour. October to January 


American Prepiy. Coxe. Thomp. 
Grindstone. 


Valuable only for its late keeping and for cider. 

Fruit of medium size and regular form, roundish, somewhat 
flattened. Skin dull red in patches and stripes, on a dull green 
ground. Flesh white, firm, juicy, with a somewhat brisk, acid 
flavour. Keeps till June. Trees with crooked shoots. 


ANGLE. 


Medium, roundish, yellow, nearly covered with stripes and 
splashes of light and dark red with white dots. Flesh yellow, 
tender, sweet and good, fair and handsome. First of September. 


AUGUSTINE. 


Large, roundish, conic, yellow, striped with red, sweet and 
dry. August. 


Batpwin Sweet. 


Fruit rather large, roundish, yellow, striped and shaded with 
red, Flesh yellow, rather compact, sweet and good. Produc- 
tive. October, January. 


Bar Apple. 


> 


A large, fair apple, slightly tinged with red next the sun. 
Flesh white, juicy, sweet and agreeable. An early fall fruit, and 
keeps well through the winter. (Coxe.) 


Beprorpsutre Founpuine. Thomp. Lind. 


A large green English apple, excellent for kitchen use. 
Fruit large, roundish, obscurely ribbed. Skin deep green, paler 
at maturity. Flesh yellowish, tender, juicy, with a pleasant, 
acid flavour. October to February. 


Betie-Fievur, Rep. 


Belle-Fleur. Poiteau. Belle-Fleur Rouge? Thomp. 

A French variety scarcely worth cultivation. : 

Fruit large, regular, oblong-conical. Skin pale greenish-yel- 
low, but nearly covered with red, striped with dark red. Flesh 
white, tender, of tolerable, mild flavour, apt to become nealy, 
November to January. 
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Be.pen or Rep CHEex. 


Origin unknown. ‘Tree vigorous, moderately productive 
Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin yellow, with patches of rus 
set, sometimes a little bronzed cheek. Flesh yellow, crisp, sub 
acid, pleasant. October, February. 


BirMINGHAM. 


Of moderate growth, productive. Fruit medium, obliquely 
oblate. Skin yellow, sprinkled with a few whitish dots. Stem 
long, slender, in a broad deep cavity. Calyx closed, in a large, 
corrugated basin. Flesh yellowish, tender, rather acid, good 
for cooking. September. 


Buiack Aprrte. Coxe. 
Black American. Thomp, 


A native fruit, of a very dark red colour, and of a mild, rather 
agreeable flavour. 

Fruit rather below medium size, round or very slightly flat- 
tened. Skin dark red, almost black, with a mealy whitish 
bloom on the surface. Flesh yellowish red, tender, and of 
medium quality. The tree when fully grown has a rather 
drooping head. Ripe from November to February. 


Brack Oxrorp. 


From Oxford, Maine, valued as a late keeper and good 
bearer. Fruit below medium, roundish, oblate, slightly conic. 
Skin yellow, almost covered with red, and very dark red on the 
exposed side. Flesh whitish, compact, not very juicy but plea- 
sant, mild, sub-acid. January to May. 


Buiacxk Gi.irLoweEr. 


Medium size, oblong, conical. Skin very dark, dull red. 
Flesh white, dry, mild, sub-acid. November to February. Very 
productive, and some call it a profitable market fruit. 


Briennem Pirpin. Thomp. Lind. 


Blenheim Orange. 
Woodstock Pippin. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellowish, becoming deep 
orange, stained on the sunny side with dull and dark red stripes. 
Flesh yellow, breaking, very sweet, and of tolerable flavour 
October to December 
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Borsporrrer. Thomp. Knoop. 


Borsdorff. Lind. 
King George the Third. on. 


Queen’s, 

Reinnette Batarde, of various 
Edler Winter Borsdorffer, gardens, 
Reinnette de Misnie, ac. to 
Ganet Pippin, Thomp. 


ng; 
Le Grand Bohemian Borsdorffer, 


A small, celebrated German apple. Fruit roundish-oval, nar- 
rowing at the eye. Skin pale yellow, with a full red cheek, 
sprinkled with a little russet. Flesh yellowish-white, very firm 
and crisp, with a rich, brisk, perfumed flavour. November to 
February. 


Borovitsky. 


A Russian apple of medium size, roundish, angular. Skin pale 
green, faintly striped, Flesh white, firm, sub-acid. August. 


Boxrorp. 


Fruit medium, oblate. Skin whitish, striped with red. Flesh 
compact, not very juicy nor high flavour. September, October. 


Brewer. 


From Mass., a good grower, an annual bearer. Fruit very large, 
roundish, yellow, with a slight blush. Flesh yellowish, tender, 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid. October, November. 


Burnuarp GREENING. 


Origin, Vergennes, Vt. Good grower and regular bearer. 
Medium, nearly globular, inclining to conic; skin greenish yel 
low. Flesh solid, juicy, crisp, with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. 
January and February. 


Caxre APPLE. 


From Connecticut. Medium, oblate, much depressed. Skin 
yellowish, with a blush. Flesh juicy, tender, pleasant. January 
to March. 


CatvitLe, Waite Winter. Lind. 


Calville Blanche d’Hiver. Thomp. O. Duh. Noisette. 
White Calville. Come. 
The White Winter Calville is a celebrated old French sauce 
and cooking apple; but like most others of its class, is not 
worthy of cultivation here. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, conic, ribbed. Skin yellow, faint 
blush. Flesh coarse, tender, pleasant. November, February. 


Caxvitte, Rep Winter. Lind. 


Calville Rouge d’Hiver. Thomp. Noisette. 
Calville Rouge. O. Duh. 
Red Calville. Come. 


Fruit medium, roundish, conic, ribbed. Skin pale, and dark 
red. Flesh tender, mild, sub-acid. November to February. 


CAMBUTHNETHAN PIppin. 


A Scotch variety, medium, roundish. Skin light yellow, 
striped and shaded with crimson and dark red. Flesh yellow- 
ish, juicy, sub-acid. September, December. 


Cann. 
Sweet Cann. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large, conic. Skin 
greenish with a dull crimson cheek, slightly sprinkled with 
brown dots. Flesh white, compact, not very juicy, sweet, and 
pleasant, core large. December to March. 


CARMEL SWEET. ° 


An old variety from Westchester Co, N. Y. Fruit me- 
dium, oblate. Skin yellowish green, witha slight blush. Flesh 
white, juicy, tender, sweet, and rich. October, November. 


CARBAGE. 
Medium, roundish, conic, yellow. Flerh tender, juicy, sweet, 
without much flavour. 
Caso Sweet. 


Medium size, oblate, conic. Skin whitish, with a blush. 
Flesh white, compact, sweet, and rather dry. September. 


Caring. Coxe. Thomp. 
Gregson Apple. 


Origin, Maryland. Tree of slow growth, very productive, 
much esteemed in the lower part of Delaware. Below medium 
size, oblate, yellow, bright red cheek, with stripes. Flesh ten 
dev, rich, juicy, and sweet. October to December. 


CaTHEAD SWEET. 


Tree hardy, good bearer. Fruit large, roundish, conic. Skin 
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grecnish yellow slight blush. Flesh white, tender, sweet, nct 
rich. October. 


Carsueap. Coxe. Lind. 


Round Catshead. Zhomp. 
Cathead Greening. 


A very large apple, cultivated for drying in some parts of the 
country, but of little other value except as a cooking apple 

Fruit of the largest size, round. Skin quite smooth, pale 
green. Flesh tender, with a sub-acid juice. October and No- 
vember. 


CHEESEBOROUGH Russet. 


Howard Russet. Kingsbury Russet. 


An old fruit of little value, large, conical, green russct. 
Flesh coarse, dry, sub-acid. October, November. 


CLUSTER. 


Fruit small, yellow, oblate, sweet. Very productive. 


Corniso Aromatic. Thomp. Lind. 


English apple. Fruit of medium size, roundish, angular. 
Skin rich red, much marked with russet yellow dots, on a pale 
russet ground. Flesh yellow, with a rich, aromatic, sub-acid 
flavour. . October to December. 


Cram or Kram. 
An old fruit nearly out of use and not worth cultivating. 


Crow Eae. 
Egg Top? 
An old variety of not very good quality, oblong oval, long 


stem, greenish yellow, tender, sweet, large core. October, No- 
vember. 


There is also another Crow Egg in Kentucky, of conical form, 
yellow, striped with dull red. Stem short. Flesh yellow, com 
pact, sub-acid, good. December, January. 


Doctor. Coxe. Thomp. 
Red Doctor. De Witt. 


A Pennsylvania apple; the tree is rather an indifferent 
grower and bearer. 
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Fruit medium sized, regularly formed and flat. Skin smootn, 
yellow, striped and washed with two or three shades of red, with 
a few darker spots. Flesh tender, juicy, and breaking in its 
texture, with a slightly aromatic flavour. October to January. 


Dovee’s Earty Rep. 


Frait medium, roundish. Skin yellow, striped and splashed 
with deep red. Flesk white, often stained, not very tender, but 
with an agreeable aromatic flavour. Middle of August. 


DuMELow’s SEEDLING. 
Wellington. Dumelow’s Crab. 


English, rather large, roundish, yellow, with a blush. Flesh 
yellow, crisp, brisk, acid. November to March. 


Durcs Copury. Thomp. Lind Ron. 
Chalmer’s Large. 


A very large kitchen apple, valued only for cooking, from 
August to September. Fruit of the largest size, irregularly 
roundish, or rather oblong, strongly marked by ribs extending 
from the base to the eye. Skin pale yellow, becoming orange 
yellow on the sunny side. Flesh white, sub-acid, and moderate- 


ly juicy. 
Earty Marrow. 


A large Scotch apple, roundish, conical, ribbed. Skin yel- 
lowish-white, with a tinge of red in the sun. Flesh tender, and 
bakes well; productive. September and October. 


Easter Piepin. Thomp. Lind. 


Young’s Long Keeping. 

Clarmont Pippin. 

Tronstone Pippin. 

French Crab. Forsyth, (not of Coxe.) 

Remarkable for keeping sound and firm two years. It is ap 

English variety. Fruit of medium size, skin deep green, with a 
pale brown blush. Flesh very firm, and though not juicy, of a 
good, sub-acid flavour. 


Etts. 


From Conn. Small roundish, greenish yellow, brown cheek. 
Flesh firm, juicy, pleasant, a long keeper. April, May. 
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Epsy. 


From Vermont. A handsome productive fruit, small, clon- 
pated conic, deep red, almost crimson. Flesh whitish, sweet, 
xad rich. December, January. 


Fa. JENNETING. 


Tree vigorous, and very productive. Fruit large, oblate. 
S«in pale greenish yellow, with a blush. Stalk medium length, 
cavity large. Calyx closed; basin small, open. Flesh whitish, 
teuder, juicy, pleasant, sub-acid. November. 


Fenovui.tet Gris. Thomp. Poit. Nois. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin light russet on yellow ground. 
Fiesh firm, with a saccharine perfumed flavour. December to 
February. 


Frenovumter Rover. Thomp. Poit. Lind. O. Duh. 
Bardin. Court-pendu Gris. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin rough, greyish, with dark brown- 
ish red. Flesh firm, sugary. October, January. 


Fenovurttet Jaunse. Thomp. Poit. Coxe. 


Embroidered Pippin. Lind. 
Drap d’Or. O Duh. No. 12. Knoop. 
Pomme de Caractére. 
A French fruit, which has not proved of much value here. 
Fruit small, roundish. Yellow grey russet network. Flesh 
white, firm, aromatic flavour. October to March. 


Fiat Sweet. 


An old eastern fruit, and much valued where known. 

Fruit large, oblate, slightly conic, angular. Yellow, some- 
times with sunny cheek, and slight russet. Flesh white, tender, 
juicy, with a fine, rich, saccharine flaveur. 


Fiower or Kent. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


A iarge and handsome English apple, chiefly valued for baking 
and kitchen use. 

Fruit quite large, roundish, conic, angular. Skin tawny yel- 
low, washed with dull red, with occasionally a few stripes of 
brighter red. Flesh greenish yellow, abounding with a lively 
sub-acid juice. October to January. 
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Guoria “Munpr. Thomp. 


Monstrous Pippin. Coxe. Floy. Ken. 
Baltimore. ‘ 
Glazenwood Gloria Mundi. 

New York Gloria Mundi. 

American Mammoth. 

Ox Apple. 


Urigin unknown. ‘Tree vigorous. Not proc uctive or profit. 
able. 

Fruit very large, roundish, oblate, angular. Skin greenish 
yellow. Flesh coarse, tender, with a pleasant acid flavour. 
October to January. 


GLOUCESTER WHITE. 


Origin, Gloucester, Va. Tree vigorous and very productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin fine yellow. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, rich, aromatic. October. 


GotpEN Harvey. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Brandy Apple. Forsythe. 


An excellent, high flavoured little dessert apple from England, 
of slender growth. 

Fruit small, irregularly round. Skin rather rough, dull russet 
over a yellow ground, with a russety red cheek. Flesh yellow, 
of fine texture, with a spicy, rich, sub-acid flavour, The fruit is 
apt to shrivel. December to April. 


GotpEn APPLE. 


Tree vigorous, productive, large, oblate. Skin golden yellow, 
slightly sprinkled with brown dots. Flesh yellow, coarse, juicy, 
tender, with a mild, rich, sub acid flavour. October to Decem- 
ber. 

GrEeEN Domine. 

Medium, oblate, greenish yellow, washed, or obscurely striped 
with dull red, Flesh whitish, firm, with a pleasant, peculiar 
flavour. December, February. 


GREYHOUSE. 
Medium, oblate, nearly globular, dull red, with faint stripes. 
Flesh firm and dry; said to be fine for cider. Winter. 


Harvest Rep Srreax. 


From Michigan, a local name, probably an old variety, small 
or medium, oblate, angular. Skin whitish, striped and splashed 
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with bright red. Flesh white, coarse, somewhat stained, very 
tender, juicy, acid, valuable only for cooking. Last of July and 
August. : 


«Hewirr’s Swrer. 


Large, oblate, yellow, splashed with red. Flesh whitish, 
sweet, tender and pleasant. October, November, productive. 


Hoary Mornine. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


Dainty Apple. Downy. 
Sam Rawlings. 
An English fruit for culinary purposes; large, oblate, conic, 
Skin yellow, splashed and striped with red, and covered with a 
bloom. Flesh firm, brisk, sub-acid. October, December. 


Houuanp SWEET. 


Fruit medium, conic, green, with stripes of dull red. Flesh 
firm, sweet, and valuable for long keeping and culinary uses, 
January to May. 


HounNGE. 
Hunger. 


Origin uncertain, popular and long cultivated in North Caro 
lina. Tree vigorous and very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish. Skin green, with a blush. Flesh soft, 
sub-acid, pleasant, valuable for drying and culinary uses. Sep 
tember, October. 


Inpian PRINCE. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin deep red, sprinkled with 


whitish dots. Flesh yellowish, rather firm, juicy, with a plea- 
sant aromatic flavour. September, October. 


Trish Peacn Appts. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Early Crofton. Ronalds. 


Fruit of medium size, round or a little flattened, and obtusely 
augular. Skin yellowish green, with small dots in the shade, 
washed and streaked with brownish red in thesun. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, and pretty well flavoured. August. 


Kewricr’s Autumn. Ken. 


Fruit large roundish. Skin pale, yellowish-green, striped and 
stained with bright red. Flesh white, a little stained with red 
tender, juicy, and of a sprightly acid flavour. September. 
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Kerry Pirrrn. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Edmonton’s Aromatic Pippin, ac, Thomp. 


An Irish dessert apple. 

Fruit middle size, oval, a little flattened at the eye. Skin 
pale yellow. Flesh yellow, tender, crisp, with a sugary flavour. 
Ripens in September and October. 


Kanuam Hitt. Man. 


A native of Essex Co., Mass., raised by Daniel Kilham. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish, ribbed, narrowing to the eye. 
Skin pale yellow, slightly splashed with red in the shade, deep 
red in the sun. Flesh of sprightly, rather high flavour, but is 
apt to become dry and mealy. September. 


Kine or THE Prierins. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Hampshire Yellow. 


An English fruit of poor quality, medium size, roundish, ob- 
late, pale yellow, washed and striped with red. Flesh very 
firm, sharp, sub-acid. October, November. 


Krrx’s Lorp Netson. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


English fruit, large, roundish. Skin light yellow, striped 
and mottled with bright red. Flesh firm, juicy, but not rich. 
October, November. 


Lemon Pippin. Thomp. Forsyth. 
Kirke’s Lemon Pippin. 


An English variety of medium size, oval. Skin lemon yellow. 
Flesh firm, brisk, sub-acid. October. 


Lonevitte’s Kerner. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Sam’s Crab. 
English fruit, rather below medium size, oval, rather flattened. 
Skin greenish yellow, streaked with pale brownish red, with a 


few streaks of bright red. Flesh firm, yellow, slightly perfumed, 
sub-acid. August and September. 


Lovet?’s Sweet. 


Origin, Beverley, Mass. 
Fruit medium, roundish, conic. Skin yellow. Flesh yellow, 
moderately juicy, sweet and pleasant. October to February. 
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LucomsBe’s SEEDLING. 


English; large, roundish, angular. Skin whitish, striped ane 
splashed with red. Flesh firm, juicy, good for cooking. Oc 
tober, November. 


Mare. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
Neverfail. | Munche’s Pippin. 


An old English dessert apple, of slender growth. 
Fruit sw ali, roundish, oblate, yellow, striped with red. Flesh 
yellow, firin, aromatic. October, November. 


MELVILL Sweet. 


Origin, Concord, Mass. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit. medium, roundish. Skin yellowish green, striped with 
pale red. Flesh rich and sugary. November to February. 


(Cole.) 


MenaGerE. Thomp. Man. 


We received this fruit from Mr. Manning, who, we believe, had 
it from Germany ; it is only fit for cooking. 

Fruit very large, regularly formed, but very much flattened. 
Skin pale yellow, with sometimes a little red in the sun. Flesh 
tolerably juicy. September to January. 


Merrirt’s Sweet. 


Fruit medium, oblate, yellow, sometimes with a blush. Flesh 
compact, very sweet, good for culinary use, and stock feeding, 
Last of August ; productive. : 


Mergopist. 


From Connecticut. Tree vigorous and productive, medium 
size, oblong, oval. Skin greenish, marbled and striped with 
red, Flesh white, tender, mild, sub-acid, not rich. Novem- 


ber. 


MiLaM. 
Harrigan. Winter Pearmain of some. 


Origin uncertain, much grown in some sections at the West, 
very productive and keeps well. 

Fruit medium or below, roundish, greenish, shaded and 
striped with red. Flesh rather firm, pleasant, sub-acid, not rich. 
December, March. 
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Mownarcu. 


Fruit medium, roundish, oblate, regular. Skin light red, 
splashed and striped with dark red, and numerons light dots, 
Flesh juicy, not very tender, but rich, pleasant, sub-acid. Sep- 
tember, October. 


Moore’s Sweet. 
Red Sweet Pippin. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. 
Fruit medium, oblate, deep red. Flesh rather dry, swewt 
keeps well, and valuable for stock feeding. January to April. 


Mourreny. Man. Ken. 


Raised by Mr. D. Murphy, of Salem, Mass. 

Fruit pretty large, roundish, oblong. Skin pale red, streaked 
with darker red, and marked with blotches of the same colour. 
Flesh white, tender, with an agreeable flavour. November to 
February. 


Norroik Beauriy. Thomp. Lind. 
Read’s Baker. Catshead Beaufin. 


A large English fruit, only fit for cooking purposes. Skin 
dull red, on greenish ground. Flesh firm, sub-acid, poor. 
January to May. 


NonpareEIL Scarier. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 
New Scarlet Nonpareil. 


Foreign; medium size, roundish, conical. Skin whitish, 
striped and shaded with red. Flesh white, firm, juicy, sub-acid. 
November, December. 


Nonsvcu. Thomp. Lind. 
Nonsuch. Zon. Forsyth. 


An old English sort. 

Fruit of medium size, regular form, flat. Skin greenish yel- 
low, striped and spotted with dull brick red. Flesh white, soft, 
with a plentiful sub-acid juice. A great bearer. 


Nonparei, Otp. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 
English Nonpareil. Non Pareille. 0. Duh. 


The Old Nonpareil is a favourite apple in England, but it is 
little esteemed in this country. November to January. 
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Fruit below medium size, roundish, a little ovate, and flat- 
tened. Skin greenish-yellow, thinly coated with pale russet, 
Flesh firm, crisp, with a rich, acid, poignant flavour. 


Oup Frexp. 


Origin, Connecticut, a good grower, bears well, an old 
variety. 

Fruit medium, oblate, conic. Skin yellow, with a slight 
blush. Flesh yellowish, tender, pleasant, mild, sub-acid. Janu- 
ary to April. 


Osiinx. Thomp. Lind. 
Arbroath Pippin. orsyth. 


An excellent Scotch apple, ripening early in August. Form 
oblate, below medium size. Skin rather tough, clear lemon yel- 
low when quite ripe, and sprinkled with a few greyish, green 
dots. Flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, juicy, with a spicy aromatic 
flavour. Tree vigorous and productive. 


Prarson’s Prats. Thomp. 


A new variety from England, and not yet tested here, but 
which has a very high reputation. 

Fruit small, about two and a half inches in diameter, regularly 
formed, flat. Skin greenish-yellow, becoming yellow, with a little 
red in the sun. Flavour first rate in all respects. Mr. Thom- 
son says this is a good bearer, and a remarkably handsome des- 
sert fruit. 


Pearmain, Brus. Man. Ken. Thomp. 

Fruit of the largest size, roundish, regularly formed, very 
slightly conical. Skin covered with stripes and blotches of 
dark purplish-red, over a dull ground—and appearing bluish 
from the white bloom. Flesh yellowish, mild, rather rich and 
good. The tree grows strongly, and bears moderate crops. 
October to February. 


PEarMAIN, Apams. Thomp. Lind. 
Norfolk Pippin. 


Fruit of medium size, conical, yellow, striped and shaded with 
crimson, and a few grey dots. Flesh yellowish, crisp, firm, rich, 
aromatic. October to November. 


Prarmain, Crayeate. Thomp. Lind. 
English, not yet tested. 
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Fruit of mediam size, and Pearmain shape. Skin greenisl: 
yellow, nearly covered with brownish red. Flesh yellow, ten- 
der, with a very rich, aromatic “ Ribston pippin flavour.” The 
tree is very hardy. November to March. 


Peynocr’s Rep Winter. Thomp. 
Pennock. Coze. 


Big Romanite. Red Pennock. 
Large Romanite. Neisley’s Winter Penick. 
Pelican. - 


A Pennsylvania fruit, subject to bitter rot in most sections, 
yet it succeeds in a few places. 

Fruit quite large, oblique, generally flat, but occasionally 
roundish-oblong. Skin fine deep red, with faint, indistinct 
streaks of yellow. Flesh yellow, tender and juicy, with a plea- 
sant, sweet flavour. The tree is large, makes a firm, spreading 
head, and is a regular bearer. November to March. 


Pennineton’s Seepiine. Thomp. Lind. 


An English fruit of medium size, nearly flat, a little angular. 
Skin mostly covered with rough yellow russet, with a little pale 
brown in the sun. Flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, with a brisk, 
acid juice. November to March. 


Pine Appite Rosser. 


Tree of moderate growth, fruit not fair or very valuable. 

Fruit medium, conic, angular. Skin whitish yellow, faintly 
striped. Stalk rather long and slender, cavity uneven and 
slightly russeted. Calyx closed, basin shallow, corrugated. 
Flesh whitish, juicy, tender, sub-acid, slightly aromatic. Last 
of September and October. 


Pounp Royat. 


Probably of French origin, fruit apt to be unfair, unless witb 
high culture. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, with a slightly uneven surface. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, rarely with a faint blush, and marked 
when ripe with a few large ruddy or dark specks. Flesh very 
tender, breaking, fine grained, with a mild, agreeable, sprightly 
flavour. In use from December to April. 


Press. 


Origin, Bucks Co., Pa., rather large, oblate. Skin whitish 
yellow, striped and splashed with red. Flesh juicy, tender, 
pleasant, mild, sub-acid. March. 
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PRESIDENT. 


Origin, Essex Co., Mass. Tree vigorous, productive. 
Fruit large, roundish oblong. Skin pale yellow, with bruwn 
dots. Flesh yellow, firm, juicy, sub-acid. September, October. 


Prizstty. Coxe. Thomp. 
Priestley’s American. 


Origin, Pennsylvania. Tree vigorous, upright, and produc- 
tive. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong. Sin smooth, dull red, with 
small streaks of yellowish green. Flesh white, moderately 
juicy, with a spicy, agreeable flavour. December to March. 


Prouiric SwEET. 


From Connecticut. Good grower, very productive, fine for 
cooking, roundish, conic. Skin greenish. Flesh whitish, ten- 
der, with a pleasant, sweet, spicy flavour. November to Feb- 
ruary. 


Pumpxin Russet. 


Sweet Russet. Kenrick. 


Pumpkin Sweet, 
Flint Russet, ; bof raise 
York Russet. 


Fruit large, round. Flesh, pale yellowish green, slightly 
covered with russet. Stalk long, set in a wide shallow cavity. 
Eye narrow, slightly sunk. Flesh exceedingly rich and sweet. 
September to January. ‘Trees large and spreading, inclined to 
rot. Not valuable. 


Rep Incesrriz. Thomp. Lind. 


Raised by Mr. Knight. This is greatly admired as a dessert 
apple in England, but not here. 

Fruit small, oblong or ovate, with a wide basin at the eye, 
and a shoyt and slender stalk. Skin bright yellow, tinged and 
mottled with red on the sunny side. Flesh very firm, juicy and 
high favoured. Ripens in September and October. 

The Yre.irow Incesrrie differs from the above as follows: 
fruit of smaller size, of a clear, bright gold colour, without red, 
Hye small and shallow. Flesh tender and delicate, with a 
plentiful juice when freshly gathered from the tree. October. 


Rep anp Green Sweet. 
Very large, oblong, conic, ribbed. Skin greenish white with 
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stripes of red. Flesh white, tender, sweet; a good fruit for 
baking and stock-feeding ; bears moderate crops annually. Mid- 
dle of August to middle of September. 


Rep Pounp Sweet. 


Tree vigorous, not very productive. Fruit very large, round- 
ish, conic. Skin yellow, shaded and striped with red. Flesh 
white, juicy, sweet, aromatic ; excellent for culinary use. Sep- 
tember. 


Rerinette TriompHante. M. Christ. 
Victorious Reinette. 


A German early winter apple. Fruit large, oblong, regularly 
formed. Skin pale yellow, thickly dotted with white specks, 
and rough, projecting warts. Flesh yellow, firm, juicy, with a 
pleasant aromatic flavour. The tree is of thrifty growth, and ig 
said to bear well. 


Ross Nonparew. Thomp. Lind. Ron. 


An Irish fruit, rather below medium size, roundish, narrowing 
a little to the eye. Skin covered with a thin mellow russet, 
and faintly stained with red on the sumny side. Flesh greenish 
white, tender, with a rich aromatic flavor. A profuse bearer. 
Very subject to rot before ripening. Unprofitable. October. 


RyMer. 


Foreign origin, large, oblate, conic, angular. Skin pale yellow, 
shaded with crimson. Flesh yellowish, rather firm, brisk, sub- 
acid. November, December. 


Sam Youne. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Trish Russet. 


Origin, Ireland. Fruit small, slightly flattened, and regularly 
formed. Skin bright yellow, a good deal covered, with grey 
russet. Flesh greenish, quite juicy and tender, with a rich and 
excellent flavour. November to January. 


Spriczk Sweet. 


Berry Bough. 


Tree vigorous, productive, medium, oblate, smooth, pale yel- 
low. Flesh rather firm, sweet, highly aromatic; apt to be 
knotty and unfair. August, September. 
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SPONGE. 


Fruit large, roundish; skin greenish, striped with dull rea, 
dotted with whitish spots. Flesh white, coarse, sub-acid; a 
kitchen fruit. October and November. 


SPRAGUE. 


Size rather small, oblong oval, slightly conic. Skin yellow, 
flesh yellow, juicy, tender, sprightly, sub-acid. October. 


Sree.’s Sweet. 


Origin, Berlin, Conn.; productive, keeps well, but not 
always fair. 

Fruit medium, globular, angular, yellowish, slight blush. Flesh 
white, compact, juicy, with a peculiar saccharine flavour. De- 
cember to March. 


Stroat. Floy. Ken. 
Straat. Thomp. 


An apple formerly in high esteem among the descendants of 
the Dutch settlers on the North River. Not profitable. 

Fruit above the middle size, regularly formed, roundish 
oblong, and tapering a little to the eye. Skin smooth, yellow- 
ish green, Flesh yellow, very tender, with an excellent, rich, 
brisk flavour. In eating from September to December. 


Surprise. Thomp. 


A small, round, whitish yellow apple, of little or no value, but 
admired by some for its singularity—the flesh being stained with 
‘ed. November to January. 


Summer GoLpEn Pippin. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


A nice little English dessert apple, but inferior to many of our 
own. Fruit small, ovate, flattened at the eye. Skin shining 
bright yellow, with a little orange next the sun. Flesh yellow, 
firm, crisp, and rich. August. 


SwEET AND Sour. 


Fruit large, oblate, ribbed, the ribs being green, and the inter- 
vening hollows light yellow; the ribs bearing the flavour of the 
fruit, which is acid, the intervening hollows being almost flavour 
less, but sweetish ; this portion not having its juice well elabo 
rated. December, February. 
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TaBLe GREENING. 


O1 gin, Cornish, Maine. Promises to be va.uable, as a very 
late keeper. Medium size, pleasant flavour. 


Tirt’s SwEET. 


Origin, New England. 

Fruit medium, oblate. Skin green, netted with russet, some- 
times with a dull brown cheek. Flesh yellowish, exceedingly 
sweet and rich. A regular but not profuse bearer. September 
October. Requires high culture. 


Tirus Pippin. 


Tree vigorous and productive. 
_ Fruit large, oblong conic. Skin light yellow. Flesh tender, 
juicy, not high flavoured. November, December. 


Turn ofr Lane. 
Winter Strawberry. 
Origin, Salem, New Jersey. Medium or below oblate, 
yellow, striped with red; brisk, sprightly flavour. Prized in 
the neighbourhood of its origin as a late keeper. 


Turkey GREENING. 


From Connecticut. Fruit fair and very productive, large, 
oblate, slightly conic. Skin green, with a dull blush and many 
light dots. Flesh greenish, tender, juicy, sub-acid, not rich. 
January, February. 


Wartson’s DumMpPLinG. 


A large English kitchen apple, nearly round, yellowish green, 
faintly striped with dull red. Flesh juicy, pleasant, sub-acid, 
October to January. 


WETHERILL’s WuitE SWEET. 


From New Jersey. Tree vigorous, very productive. 
Fruit large, yellow. Flesh white, sweet. September. 


Wuite Sweet. 


Origin, Maine. Tree vigorous, very prodactive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin white, witn a slight 
crimson cheek, Flesh white, compact, juicy, very sweet, excel- 
lent for culinary uses and stock feeding. September, October. 
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Wuire Astracnan. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Pyrus Astracanica. De Candolie, 
Transparent de Moscovie, of the French gardens. 
Glace de Zélande, 

A nearly white, semi-transparent, Russian apple. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin very smooth, nearly 
white, with a few faint streaks of red on one side, and covered 
with a white bloom. Flesh quite white, partially transparent, 
tender, and of delicate flavour, but rather dry. First of August. 


Wine Sweet. 


Medium size, oblate, angular, colour light red, striped and 
splashed with dark red. Flesh white, tender, sweet and pleasant. 
October. Great bearer. 


WINTER QuEEN. Coxe. 
Winter Queening. Thomp. 


Fruit medium, conical. Skin fine deep crimson in the sun, 
dotted with yellow; of a paler and livelier red, in the shade. 
Flesh yellowish, of a mild and rather pleasant, sub-acid flavour, 
The tree is an abundant bearer. November to February. 


Worms.ey Pippin. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Knight’s Codlin. 


An English fruit, middle-sized, roundish, tapering a little to- 
wards the eye. Skin pale green, or straw colour, darker next 
the sun. Flesh white, crisp, firm, with a sharp, sub-acid juice. 
September. 


CLASS IV. 
CIDER APPLES. 


Coorrr’s Russetine. Coxe. 


This native apple is especially suited to light sandy soils, 
where some other sorts fail. It makes an exceedingly strong 
sider of delicious flavour. 

Fruit small, oblong or ovate, pale yellow, partially covered 
with russet. Stalk slender, and very long. Flesh dry, rich and 
sweet. The fruit is fit for cider in November, keeps well 
through the winter, and is esteemed by many fcr cooking. Tree 
small, with numerous little branches. 

10* 
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CAMPFIELD. Coxe. 
Newark Sweeting. Sweet Maiden’s Blush. 


Another capital New Jersey cider apple, ranking next to the 
Harrison. It forms a fine large tree, with straight, spreading 
limbs, and is very productive. Fine for baking and stock feed- 
ing. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, rather flattened. Skin 
smooth, washed and striped with red, over a greenish-yellow 
ground. Flesh white, rather dry, firm, rich and sweet. April, 
May. 


Gitpin. Coxe. Thomp. 


Carthouse. Small Romanite. 
Romauite of the West. 


A handsome cider fruit, from Virginia, which is also a very 
good table fruit from February to May. A very hardy, vigor- 
ous and fruitful tree. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblong. Skin very smooth 
and handsome, richly streaked with deep red and yellow. Stalk 
short, deeply inserted. Calyx in a round, rather deep basin. 
Flesh yellow, firm, juicy and rich, becoming tender and sprightly 
in the spring. 


Harrison. Coxe. 


New Jersey is the most celebrated cider making district in 
America, and this apple, which originated in Essex County, of 
that State, has long enjoyed the highest reputation as a cider 
fruit. Ten bushels of the apples make a barrel of cider. The 
tree grows thriftily, and bears very large crops. 

Fruit medium size, ovate or roundish-oblong. Skin yellow, 
with roughish, distinct black specks. Stem one inch, or more, 
long. Flesh yellow, rather dry and tough, but with a rich fla- 
vour, producing a high coloured cider, of great body. The 
fruit is very free from rot, falls easily from the tree about the 
first of November, and keeps well. The best cider of this 
variety, is worth from six to ten dollars a barrel, in New York. 


Hewe’s Virarnta Cras. Coxe. 


The Virginia Crab makes a very high flavoured dry cider, 
which, by connoisseurs, is thought unsurpassed in flavour by 
any otler, and retains its soundness a long time. It is a pro- 
digious bearer, and the tree is very hardy, though of small 
size. 

Fruit quite small, about an inch and a half in diameter, nearly 
round. Skin dull red, dotted with white specks, and obscurely 
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strcaked with greenish-yellow. Stalk long and slender. Flesh 
fibrous, with an acid, rough, and astringent flavour, and when 
ground, runs clear and limpid from the press, and ferments very 
slowly. The Virginia Crab is often mixed with rich pulpy ap- 
ples, to which it imparts a good deal of its fine quality. 

The Roane’s WuireE Crap is a sub-variety of the foregoing, 
about the same size, with a yellow skin. It makes a rich, 
strong, bright liquor, and keeps throughout the summer, in a 
well-bunged cask, perfectly sweet. 


Haguior Cras. Lind. 


This is a celebrated old English cider fruit, scarcely known in 
this country. Lindley says, when planted on a dry soil, with a 
calcareous bottom, it produces a most excellent cider. The spe- 
cific gravity of its juice is 1081. 

“Fruit small, ill-shaped, something between an apple and a 
crab, more long than broad, wide at the base and narrow at the 
crown, which is a little sunk, and the eye flat. Skin pale yel- 
low, a little marbled in different directions with a russet-grey, 
and having a few red specks or streaks on the sunny side. Eye 
flat, with a spreading calyx. Stalk short.” 


Rep Srreax. Coxe. 


Herefordshire Red Streak, 


Scudamore’s Crab, bof English gardens. 


A capital English cider apple, which thrives admirably in 
this country, and is very highly esteemed, as it makes a rich, 
high flavoured, strong liquor. It is a handsome grower, and a 
great bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Calyx small, set in a rather 
deep basin. Stalk rather slender and short. Skin richly 
streaked with red, with a few yellow streaks and spots. Flesh 
yellow, rich, firm, ‘and dry. 


Sryre. Thomp. 
Forest Styre. Lind. Styre. Come. 


The Styre is a famous old English cider fruit, and Lindley 
remarks that Styre cider may be found in the neighbourhood of 
Chepstow, thirty or forty years old. 

Fruit middle size, round, pale yellow, with an orange cheek. 
Stalk short. Flesh firm, of high flavour, and makes a high- 
coloured liquor. The tree thrives well here, and forms a very 
upright, broom-like head. October to January 


In addition to the foregoing, several of the table apples 
already described are esteemed for cider, as the Newtown Pippin, 
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Wine Apple, Winesap, &c., and some of the high-flavoured Eng 
lish varieties in the preceding pages are very highly valued fo1 
eider in Britain—the Golden Pippin, Golden Harvey, Downton, 
&c. The Fox Wuetp is a very celebrated apple of this class, 
used to flavour and give strength to nearly all the choice cider 
of Herefordshire, which is not yet introduced here, to our know- 
ledge. It is middle sized, ovate, dark red, with a rich, heavy 
‘juice of the specific gravity 1078. The Smerran Birrer 
Sweet is a variety of crab raised by Mr. Knight, and about 
twice the size of the Siberian Crab, small, roundish ovate, yel 
low; an immense bearer, and held in very ‘high esteem in Eng- 
land, for mixing with other cider apples, to impart richness. 


CLASS V. 
APPLES FOR ORNAMENT OR PRESERVING. 


Srperran Cras. Ard, Brit. 
Malus baccata. Lind. Pyrus baccata. Arb. Brit. 


The common Siberian Crab is a beautiful little fruit, which is 
produced in rich clusters on the branches, and, at a isan: 
resembles large and handsome clierries. It is highly esteemed 
for preserving, and almost every large garden in the middle 
States contains a tree of this variety. It forms a vigorous, neat 
tree, of rather small size, and its blossoms, which are white, are 
produced in beautiful profusion in spring, and a large crop of 
fruit regularly follows. 

Fruit about three fourths of an inch in diameter, very regu- 
larly formed, and rather flat. Skin smooth, of a lively scarlet, 
over a clear yellow ground, and when the bloom is rubbed off, 
is highly polished. Stalk nearly two inches long, and very 
slender. Calyx small, slightly sunk. Fit for preserving in Sep- 
tember and October. 


Larce Rep Srperrtan CRAB. 
Pyrus Pruifolia. Arb. Brit. 


This variety is about twice the size of the foregoing, round- 
ish-ovate, with a large and prominent calyx, and a pale red and 
yellow skin. It forms a larger tree, with rather coarser foliage 
than the common variety, and is esteemed for the same pur- 
poses. September and October. 


YrLiow Srperian Cras. 
Amber Crab. 
This scarcely differs from the common Siberian Crab, except 
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in its fruit, which is rather larger, and of a fine amber or golden 
yellow. Both this and the red are beautiful ornaments to the 
fruit garden in summer and autumn, and are equally esteemed 
for preserves and jellies. September. 

Quite a number of seedlings have been raised from the Sibe- 
rian Crab in this country, mostly of larger size—some by Mr, 
Manning, of Salem, and several by Mr. Thompson, of Catskill, 
scarcely deserving of special notice here. 


Dovusie FLowerine CHINESE CRAB. 


Pyrus Spectabilis. Arb. Brit. 
Malus Spectabilis. N. Duh. 
Double flowering Apple. 


This very beautiful crab tree from China, which produces a 
small green fruit, of no value, is highly admired for its showy 
blossoms. These are large, tipped with deep red in the bud, but 
when open, are of a pale rose colour, semi-double, large, and 
produced in fine clusters. It is an exceedingly ornamental, 
small tree, growing from ten to twenty feet in height. 


Dovsie Wuire Sispertan Cras. 
Baccata fructa flore pleno alba. 


Fruit three fourths of an inch high, and one and a quarter 
broad, roundish, irregular, swollen on one side. Stalk one third © 
of an inch long, obliquely inserted at the surface, eye large, even 
with the surface, closed. Colour red carmine on the sunny side, 
green on the shaded side, covered with a white bloom. Flowers 
large double white, very ornamental. (Leroy in Hort.) 


CuRRANT CRAB. 
Pomme Groseille. 


The fruits of this kind of apple are of the size of currants, and 
are borne like them in clusters; they are round, a little compress- 
ed towards the ends. Stem about half an inch long. Colour red, 
slightly striped with deep red; it is ornamental in its flowers as 
well as its fruits. (Leroy in Hort.) 


Purp e SIBERIAN CRAB. 


Baccata fructa purpurea or rosea. 


Fruit about one inch high, and one and a half broad, oblate 
Stem two thirds of an inch long, slender, inserted in a large 
cavity. Colour beautiful reddish purple on the sunny side, cover- 
ed with a bloom, the shaded side less brilliant, and the whole 
surface speckled with some grey dots, Flesh, like all the crabs, 
coarse and harsh. (Leroy in Hort.) 
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Srriprp SriBpERIAN CRAB. 
Baccata fructa striata, 


Fruit one and a third of an inch high, and one and a half 
broad, roundish. Stem half an inch long, inserted in a large 
cavity. Colour rose yellowish, red striped all over, carmine on 
the sunny side, more yellow towards the stem, covered with a 
fine white bloom; this is an extremely ornamental tree. (Leroy 
in Hort.) 


Select List of Apples, ripening in succession, to suit the Middle 
and Southern portions of the Hastern States. 


Karly Harvest. Vandevere of N. Y. 
Red Astrachan. Jonathan. 
Early Strawberry. Melon. 
Summer Rose. Yellow Bellflower. 
William’s Favourite. Domine. 
Primate. American Golden Russet 
American Summer Pearmain. Cogswell. 
Garden Royal. Peck’s Pleasant. 
Jefferis. Wagener. 
Porter. Rhode Island Greening. 
Jersey Sweet. King of Tompkins Co. 
Large Yellow Bough. Swaar. 
Gravenstein. Baldwin. ° 
Maiden’s Blusk. Lady Apple. 
Autumn Sweet Bough. Ladies’ Sweet. 
Fall Pippir. Red Canada. 
Mother. Newtown Pippin, 
Smokehouse. Boston Russet. 
Rambo. Northern Spy. 
Esopus Spitzenburgh. Wine Sap. 

Selection of Apples for the North. 
Red Astrachan. Pomme Gris. 
Early Sweet Bough. Canada Reinette. . 
Sops of Wine or Bell’s Early. Yellow Bellflower. 
Golden Sweet. Golden Ball. 
William’s Favourite. St. Lawrence. 
Porter. Jewett’s fine Red. 
Dutchess of Oldenburgh. Rhode Island Greening. 
Keswick Codlin. Baldwin. 
Hawthorndex. Winthrop Greening. 
Gravenstein. Danvers Winter Sweet. 
Mother. Ribstone Pippin. 
Tolman Sweet. Roxbury Russet. 
Fameuse. 


Selection of Apples for the Western States. 


The following list was made up from the contributions of 
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twenty different cultivators from the States of Ohio, Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and eastern Iowa. 


Early Harvest. 
Carolina Red June. 
Red Astrachan. 
Large Sweet Bough. 
American Summer Pearmain. 
Sweet June. 
Summer Queen. 
Maiden’s Blush. 
Keswick Codlin. 
Fall Wine. 

Rambo. 

Belmont. 

Fall Pippin. 
Fameuse. 

Jonathan. 

Tolman Sweet. 
Rome Beauty. 


Domine. 

Swaar. 

Westfield Seek-no-further. 

Ortley or White Bellflower. 

Broadwell. 

Vandevere of N. Y., or Newtown 
Spitzenburgh. 

Yellow Bellflower. 

White Pippin. 

American Golden Russet. 

Herefordshire Pearmain. 

White Winter Pearmain. 

Wine Sap. 

Rawle’s Janet. 

Red Canada. 

Willow Twig. 


Newtown Pippin does not generally succeed at the West, yet in some 


localities they are very fine. 


Rhode Island Greening and Baldwin gene- 


rally fail in many sections, while in others they are excellent. 


A Selection of Apples for the South and South-west. 


Early Harvest. Nickajack. 
Carolina June. Maverack’s Sweet. 
Red Astrachan. Batchelor or King. 
Gravenstein. Buff. 

American Summer Pearmain. Shockley. 

Julian. Ben Davis. 
Mangum. Hal. 

Fall Pippin. Mela Carle. 
Maiden’s Blush. Horse. 

Summer Rose. Bonum. 


Porter. 
Rambo. 
Large Karly Bough. 


Large Striped Pearmain. 
Rawle’s Janet. 
Disharoon., 


Fall Queen or Ladies’ Favourite. Meigs. 


Oconee Greening. 
Equinetely. 


Cullasaga. 
Camack’s Sweet. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE ALMOND. 


Amygdalus communis, Dec. 


Rosacee, of botanists. 


Amandier, of the French; Mandelbaum, German; Mandorlo, Itahan 
Almendro, Spanish. 


Tue Almond tree, which is a native of the north of Africa, 
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and the mountains of Asia, has long been cultivated, and is 
mentioned in scripture as one of the charms of the fertile land 
of Canaan. It so strongly resembles the peach tree that it is 
difficult to distinguish it by the leaves and wood only ; indeed, 
several botanists are of opinion, from experiments made in 
raising the almond from seed, that this tree and the peach are 
originally the same species, and that the rich and luscious 
peach is the effect of accidental variation, produced by culture 
on the almond. The chief distinction between the two in our 
gardens lies in the fruit, which, in the almond, consists of little 
more than a stone covered with a thick, dry, woolly skin, while 
the peach has in addition a rich and luscious flesh. The blos- 
soms of the almond resemble those of the peach, but are larger ; 
they are produced in great profusion, early in the season, before 
the leaves, and are very ornamental. 

Uses. ‘The kernel of the sweet almond is highly esteemed as 
an article of food, and is largely used as an ingredient in 
confectionery, cookery, and perfumery. It is raised in great 
quantities in the south of Europe, especially in Portugal, and is 
an important article of commerce. The bitter almond is used 
in cookery and confectionery, and in medicine; it furnishes the 
prussic acid of the shops, one of the most powerful of poisons. 
From both species an oil is also obtained. 

In France the almond is preferred as a stock on which to 
bud and graft the peach, which in a very dry climate or chalky 
soil, it is found, renders the latter more healthy and fruitful than 
itsown bottom. The sweet hard-shelled variety (Douce a coque 
dure,) is preferred for stocks by French nurserymen. 

Cultivation. The almond thrives best in a warm dry soil, 
and its general cultivation in this country is precisely like that 
of the peach. The sweet almond is the only variety considered 
of value here, and it is usually propagated by budding it on 
Plum stock, or on the bitter almond seedlings. It is rather 
more hardy at the north when budded on the former, and as the 
buds of the sweet almond are rather slender and small, the plum 
stocks to be budded should be thrifty seedlings not more than 
a fourth of an inch in diameter at the place where the bud is 
inserted. 

The Common Almond, the Hard-Shell Sweet Almond, and 
the Bitter Almond, are hardy in the latitude of New York, and 
will bear tolerable crops without care. The Soft-Shell Sweet 
Almond, or Ladies’ Almond, will not thrive well in the open 
garden as a standard, north of Philadelphia; but they succeed 
well trained to a wall or on espalier rails in a warm. situation * 
the branches being slightly protected in winter. 

There is no apparent reason why the culture of the almond 
should not be pursued to a profitable extent in the warm and 
favourable climate of scme of the southern states. Especially 
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in the valley of the Ohio and Tennessee it would be likely to suo 
ceed admirably. 


Common Atmonp. Thomp. Lind. 


A.c. duleis. Dec. 

Amandier a Petit Fruit, ; 0. Duh 
commun, 

Amande commune. 

Common Sweet. 


This is the common Sweet Almond of France and the south 
of Europe, and is one of the most hardy and productive sorts 
here, Nuts hard, smooth, about an inch and a quarter long, 
compressed and pointed, of an agreeable flavour, but inferior to 
the following. Flowers expand “before the leaves. Ripens last 
of September. 


Tur Lone Harp-Suett ALtmonp. 


Amandier a gros fruit. O. Duh. 
———_—_——dur. ois. 


A variety with handsome large, pale rose coloured flowers, 
opening before the leaves, and large and long fruit a third longer 
than other varieties. The stone is about as large as the soft- 
shell variety, but the kernel is larger and plumper. This is a 
good hardy sort, and it is very ornamental when in blossom, 
Ripens about the last of September. 


Sort-SHett Sweet Atmonp. Jind. 


Doux a coque tendre. , 
Sultan 4 coque tendre. ; hehe 
Amandier 4 coque tendre. O. Duh. 
— des Dames. MW. Duh, Poit. 
Amandier des Dames : 

Ou Amande Princesse. t Noisette, 
Ladies’ Thin Shell. 


The Soft-Shell or Ladies’ Almond, is the finest of all the al- 
monds. It is the very variety common in the shops of the con- 
fectioners, with a shell so thin as to be easily crushed between 
the fingers, and the kernel of which is so highly esteemed at the 
dessert. It ripens early in the season, and is also highly es- 
teemed in a young or fresh state, being served on the table for 
this purpose about the middle of July i in Paris. The blossoms 
of this variety expand at the same time with the leaves, and are 
more deeply tinged with red than the foregoing. Several 
varieties are made of this in France, but they are (as quoted 
above) all essentially the same. 

Fruit two inches long, oval, compressed. The nut is more 
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than an inch long, oval, pointed, one-sided, with a light voloured, 
porous, very tender shell. The kernel sweet and rich. 

On the plum stock, in a favourable aspect, this almond sue 
ceeds, with a little care, in the middle States. 


SuLtTaANA SwEEt ALmonp. Lind. 


Amande Sultane. O. Duh. Nois. 
Amandier Sultane. Sultan. Thomp.* 


A tender shelled almond of excellent quality, with smaller 
fruit and narrower kernel than the Soft-Shell Almond, but of 
equally excellent flavour, and which is preferred by many. It 
is thought, by Poiteau, to be scarcely different from the Soft- 
Shell or Ladies’ Almond. 


PistacuiA Sweet Atmonp. Lind. 


Amande Pistache. O. Duh. Nois. 
Amandier Pistache. 


A variety of almond with a very small pointed fruit, about 
the size and shape of that of a Pistachia, enclosing a kernel of 
a delicate sweet flavour. The shell not quite so soft as the 
Soft-Shell Almond. This is scarcely known yet in this country, 
but is worth further trial at the South. 


Preacu ALMOND. 


Pecher, 
Peach Almond, 
Amandier-Pecher. NW. Duh. Nois. Pott. 


A rather indifferent variety, nearly sweet, but often slightly 
bitter. It is a true cross between the peach and the almond, 
and in its leaves, flowers, and stone strongly resembles the 
peach; the fruit is also pulpy and of tolerable flavour, like an in- 
different peach. The nut scarcely ever ripens well as far north 
as this. 


t Thomp. 


Birrer Atmonp. Thomp. Lind. 


The Bitter Almond has large pale blossoms, differing little 
from the common almond, except in the kernel, which is bitter. 
There are two varieties, one with a hard, and the other with a 
brittle shell. The fruit, which is produced abundantly, mpens in 
September. The leaves are longer and of a darker green than 
those of most of the sweet fruited varieties. 


* We cannot follow Mr. Thompson in his nomenclature of Almonds, as 
he (or his printer) mistakes the meaning of the French terms; Amande 
Sultane of all the French authors should be translated Sultana, not Sultan 
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OrnaMEnTAaL Varieties. The Dwarf Double Flowering 
Almond, (Amygdalus pumila. Lin. Prunus sinensis, of some,) is 
a beautiful, well-known, low shrub, extremely ornamental in 
spring, being covered with a profusion of small pink blossoms, 
very double. 

The Large Double Flowering Almond (A. a@ grand fleur, N. 
Duh.) (A. communis pleno,) is a beautiful French variety, with 
large, nearly white flowers, two inches in diameter. It alse 
bears a good, small, hard-shell Almond. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE APRICOT. 


Armeniuca vulgaris, Dec. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Abricotier, of the French; Aprikosenbaum, German; <Albercoco, Italian ; 
Albaricoque, Spanish. 

Tue Apricot is one of the most beautiful of stone fruit trees, 
easily known by its glossy heart-shaped foliage, large white 
blossoms, and smooth-skinned, golden or ruddy fruit. In the 
fruit garden it is a highly attractive object in early spring, as 
its charming flowers are the first to expand. It forms a fine 
apreading tree of about twenty feet in height, and is hardy 
enough to bear as an open standard south of the 42° of latitude 
in this country. 

The native countries of this tree are Armenia, Arabia, and 
the higher regions of central Asia. It is largely cultivated in 
China and Japan; and, indeed, according to the accounts of 
Grosier the mountains west of Pekin are covered with a natural 
growth of apricots. The names by which it is known in various 
European countries all seem to be corruptions of the original 
Arabic term Berkoche. 

Usss. A very handsome and delicious dessert fruit, only in- 
feriour to the peach, ripening about midsummer, after cherries, 
and before plums, at a season when it is peculiarly acceptable. 
For preserving in sugar or brandy, for jellies or pastries, it is 
highly esteemed, and, where it is abundant, an admirable liquor 
is made from the fruit; and it is also dried for winter use. In 
some parts of Germany, the free bearing sorts—the Turkey, 
Orange, and Breda—are largely cultivated for this purpose. 

Cuttivation. This tree is almost always budded on the 
plum stock (on which in July it takes readily,) as it is found 
more hardy and durable than upon its own root—Many Ame- 
rican nurseryraen bud the apricot on the peach, but the trees, 
so produced, are of a very inferiour quality—short lived, more 
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liable to diseases, and the fruit of a second rate flavour. Bud- 
ded on the plum ‘hey are well adapted to strong soils, in which 
they always hold their fruit better than in light sandy soils. 

Apricots generally grow very thriftily, and soon make fine 
heads, and produce an abundance of blossoms and young fruit; 
but the crop of the latter frequently falls off when half grown, 
from being stung by the Plum-weevil or curculio, to which the 
smooth skin of this fruit seems highly attractive. To remedy 
this, the same course must be pursued as is directed for the 
plum. Seedling apricots are usually more hardy and productive 
here, than the finer grafted sorts. 

This is a favourite tree for training on walls or espaliers, and, 
in town gardens especially, we often see it trained against the 
sides of brick houses, and yielding most abundantly. As it 
bears its fruit m the same way as the peach, and requires the 
same management, we must refer our readers to the latter head 
for direction as to pruning and training. As the apricot, how- 
ever, expands its blossoms very early, it should not be placed on 
an east wall, or in a situation where it is too much exposed to 
the full morning sun. 

Diseases. When budded on the Plam, this tree is but little 
liable to diseases, and may be considered a hardy fruit tree. In 
order to render it fruitful, and keep it for a long time in a pro- 
ductive state, we cannot too strongly urge the advantages of the 
shortening-in system of pruning recommended for the peach. 


ALBERGIER. Thomp. N. Duh. Nois. 
Alberge. O. Duh. Bon. Jard. 

This.is a variety very common in the interiour of France, 
where it is constantly reproduced with but little variation from 
the seed—Alberge being the name of the apricot in some of the 
provinces. It is a free grower, and bears well, but is neither so 
large nor fine as many other varietics. The leaves are small, 
and often have little wing-like ears at the base. The Albergiers 
are much used for stocks in France. 

Fruit small, roundish, deep yellow. Flesh reddish, firm, with 
a brisk, vinous flavour. Stone compressed; kernel bitter. Es- 
teemed for preserving. There are several varieties of this not 
yet introduced into the United States, the finest of which are 
the Albergier de Tours, and A.de Montgamet. Ripe middle of 
August, 


Brepa. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


De Hollande, 

Amande Aveline, 
Ananas, tho . 
Persique, wat 


Hasselnussmandel. J 
This is a very excellent small Apricot, said to be origivally from 
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Africa, which bears well with common culture, and deserves a 
place in all gardens, as it is not only a high flavoured dessert 
sort, but it makes one of the richest preserves. The blossom 
buds are tinged with deep red before they expand. 

Fruit rather small, about an inch and a half m diameter, 
roundish, sometimes rather four sided. Suture well marked. 
Skin orange, becoming dark orange in the sun. Flesh deep 
orange, rich, high flavoured and rather juicy—separating freely 
from the stone. The kernel, which is sweet, is eaten in France, 
whence the name Amande Aveline. First of August. 


Brack. Thomp. Fors. 


Amygdalus dasyearpa. Dec. Purple Apricot. Lind. 
Angoamois? 0. Duh. ? Noir. 
Violet. Du Pape. 


This remarkable little Apricot so strongly resembles a dark 
round Plum, that at a little distance it might easily be mistaken 
for one. (It was indeed called Prunus dasycarpa by the old 
botanists.) It is pretty good, and very hardy, and its unique 
appearance renders it sought after by amateurs. The tree has 
a rough, somewhat crooked trunk, and small, oval foliage. 

Fruit about an inch and a half in diameter, round. Skin pale 
red in the shade, but dull reddish purple in the sun, covered 
with a slight down. Flesh pale red next the skin, yellow near 
the stone, adhering somewhat to the stone, juicy, with a plea- 
sant, slight astringent flavour.- Kernel sweet. August. 


Brussets. Thomp. Lind. Miller. 


The Brussels Apricot is not a fine fruit in this country, but it 
is a good bearer in light soils. Fruit of medium size, rather 
oval, and flattened on its side. Skin pale yellow, dotted with 
white in the shade, but often marked with a little russety brown 
in the sun. Suture deep next the stalk. Flesh yellow, rather 
firm, with a lively but not rich flavour. Kernel bitter. Middle 
of August. The Brussels of some collections is the Breda. 


Bur ineron. 


Raised by Mrs. Woolman, Burlington, New Jersey. Tree 
vigorous. Fruit medium to large, oblong, somewhat compressed 
at the sides with a distinct suture. Skin golden yellow, with 
numerous red spots and a ruddy tint on the side exposed to the 
sun. Flesh yellowish, sweet and fine. Middle of July to the 
first of August. (W. D. Brinckle in Pom.) 


Earty GoupEn. 
Dubois’ Early Golden. 
Raised by Chas. Dubois, Fishkill Landing, N.Y. Tree vigor 
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ous, with long, rather slender branches. Fruit small, roundish 
oval, with the suture well marked, and extends half-way round, 
Skin smooth, pale orange. Flesh yellow, moderately juicy and 
sweet, with a very good flavour—separates from the stone, . 


Middle of July. 


Hemsxirxe. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


A large and beautiful English variety, of the finest quality 
It strongly resembles the Moorpark, from which it is known by 
its stone not being perforated like that variety. It also ripens 
a little earlier. 

Fruit large, roundish, but considerably compressed or flatten- 
ed on its sides. Skin orange, with a red cheek. Flesh bright 
orange, tender, rather more juicy and sprightly than the Moor- 
park, with a rich and luscious plum-like flavour. Stone rather 
small, and kernel bitter. End of July. 


LAFAYETTE. 


Origin, City of New York. Tree remarkably vigorous. Fruit 
very large, oval. Skin hight yellow, marbled with red next the 
sun. Flesh high flavoured and excellent. Ripens in August. 
(W. R. Prince’s.) 


Larce Earty. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Gros Precoce, 
De St. Jean, 


| ’ ; 
De St. Jean Rouge, eae Precove ee ae 
Gros d’Alexandrie, : Ste 
Gro Fruhe, 


A fine, large, early variety from France, of vigorous growth, 
and one of the best of the early sorts. 

Fruit of medium size, rather oblong, and compressed. Suture 
deep. Skin slightly downy, pale orange in the shade, fine bright 
orange with a few ruddy spots in the sun. Flesh separating 
readily from the stone, orange-coloured, rich and juicy. Kernel 
bitter. Middle of July. 


Moorpark. Thomp. Lind. 


? 
oe , Oldaker’s Moorpark, 
Dunmore’s Breda, ac. to Walton Moorpark, ac. to 
Sudlow’s Moorpark, | 7/2™p- Temple's, Thomp. 
De Nancy, 


Hunt’s Moorpark, 


This fine variety is the most popular and widely disseminated 
in this country, except the Red Masculine. It has its name 
from Moorpark, the seat of Sir William Temple, in England, 
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where it was cultivated more than one hundred and forty years 
ago. It is only a moderate bearer here, and especially requires the 
shortening-in mode of pruning as recommended for the peach. 

Fruit large, roundish, about two inches and a quarter in dia- 
meter each way, on a standard tree; rather larger on one side 
of the suture than the other. Skin orange in the shade, but 
deep orange or brownish red in the sun, marked with numerous 
dark specks and dots. Flesh quite firm, bright orange, parting 
free from the stone, quite juicy, with a rich and luscious fla- 
vour. Stone peculiarly perforated along the back, where a pin 
may be pushed through, nearly from one end to the other. 
Kernel bitter. Ripe early in August. 


Muscu-Muscn. Thomp. Nois. 
D’ Alexandrie. 


This delicious little Apricot takes its name from the city of 
Musch on the frontiers of Turkey in Asia; but it is also com- 
noon about Alexandria, and in northern Egypt it is said to be 
raised in such abundance that the dried fruit is an article of 
commerce. ‘The tree is rather delicate, and requires a sheltered 
position. 

Fruit rather small, about an inch and a half in diameter, 
round. Skin deep yellow, with a little orange red on the sunny 
side. Flesh yellow, with a transparent pulp, tender, melting, 
and very sweet. Kerel sweet. 


Orance. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Karly Orange. Persian. 
Royal Orange. Royal Persian. 
Royal George. 


An Apricot of only tolerable quality for the dessert, but it is 
much esteemed by many for preserving; and it makes delicious 
tarts, even before the fruit begins to acquire colour. — 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, with a well marked suture, 
deeply hollowed near the stalk. Skin firm, orange, sometimes 
tinged with a ruddy tint in the sun, Flesh dark orange, mode- 
rately juicy, but often rather dry and insipid, (unless ripened ip 
the house,) not separating entirely from the flesh. Stone small, 
roundish. Kernel sweet. Middle of July. 


Peacu. Thomp. Fors, Lind. 


Anson’s Imperial. Royal, Peach. 
Péche. Abricot Péche. WN. Duh. Poit. 
De Nancy. 0. Duh. Du Luxembourg. 
Péche Grosse. Wurtemburg. 
Pfirsiche. 


The Peach Apricot, originally from Piedmont, has long been 
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considered the finest variety ; and it is with us the largest ana 
most excellent sort cultivated—being often as large as a Peach, 
of medium size, handsome, and of delicious flavour. It very 
strongly resembles the Moorpark, but the two are readily dis- 
tinguished by the eye when standing near each other, and the 
fruit of the Peach is rather larger and finer, and a few days ear- 
lier. 

Fruit of the largest size, about two and a half inches in dia- 
meter, roundish, rather flattened, and somewhat compressed on 
its sides, with a well marked suture. Skin yellow in the shade, 
but deep orange, mottled with dark brown, on the sunny side. 
Flesh of a fine yellow saffron colour, juicy, rich, and high fla- 
voured. Stone with the same pervious passage as the Moor 
park, and with a bitter kernel. 


Romany. Thomp. Lind. 


Abricot Commun. O. Duh. Germine. 
Grosse Germine. Transparent. 


This is with us one of the largest growing and hardiest Apri- 
cot trees, and produces good crops every year in cold or unfa- 
vourable situations, where none of the other sorts, except the 
Masculine, succeed. It is, therefore, though inferiour in flavour, 
a valuable sort for northern situations. The blossoms will bear 
quite a severe frost without injury. 

Fruit middle sized, oblong, with the sides slightly compressed, 
with but little or no suture. Skin entirely pale yellow; or very 
rarely dotted with a few red spots on one side. Flesh dull yel- 
low, soft, rather dry. When ripened by keeping a few days in 
the house, the flavour is tolerably good. Stone oblong, with a 
bitter kernel. Ripe the last of July and first of August. 

There is a BLorcuep LEAvVED Roman, (commun a feuilles 
panachés, of the French,) precisely like the foregoing in all re- 
spects, except the white or yellow stain in the leaf—but it is 
quite distinct from the blotched leaved Turkey, cultivated here. 


Roya. Thomp. Nois. P. Mag. 


A fine large French variety, raised a few years since at the 
Royal Luxembourg gardens. It is nearly as large as the Moor- 
park, but with larger leaves borne on long footstalks, and with- 
out the pervious stone of that sort. It is quite as high fla- 
voured, and ripens a week or ten days earlier. 

Fruit roundish, large, oval, slightly compressed. Skin dull 
yellow, with an orange cheek, very faintly tinged with red, and 
a shallow suture. Flesh pale orange, firm and juicy, with a rich 
vinous flavour. Ripe the latter end of July. 
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Rep Mascuuive. Thomp. Lind. 


Early Masculine. Apricot Preeoce, Duh. 
Brown Masculine. Apricot hatif Musquée. } ~~ i 
Abricotier. Abricotier hatif! MN. Duh. 


Friihe Muscateher. 


A small early sort, hardy, very productive, of tolerable fla- 
vour, but not rich, growth upright, slender. 

Fruit small and nearly round, scarcely an inch and a half in 
diameter, with a well marked suture on one side. Skin bright 
yellow, tinged with deep orange and spotted with dark red on 
the sunny side. Flesh yellow, juicy, with a slightly musky, 
pleasant flavour. Stone thick, obtuse at the ends. Flowers 
smaller than in most other sorts. Kernel bitter. Ripe about 
the 12th of July. 


RinGo.p. 
Raised by Mr. Commack, Athens, Ga. 


Fruit large, roundish, a little oblong, suture slight. Skin 
light orange, darker in the sun, where it is beautifully dotted 
with carmine. Flesh deep yellow, juicy and excellent. Ripens 
ie after the orange, hardy and productive. (Wm. N. White, 

IS.) 


Saiptey’s. Thomp. 
Blenheim. Shipley’s Large. 


A very good early variety, of small or medium size, of vigor 
ous but rather slender growth. 

Fruit medium, oval, orange, with a deep yellow, juicy, and tole 
rably rich flesh. Stone roundish, impervious, with a bitter ker 
nel. Ripens here about the 25th of July. 


TEXAS. 


Originated with Dr. M. A. Ward, Athens, Ga. 

Fruit small, round, colour dark maroon, darker in the sun. 
Sature slight, a mere line. Flesh juicy and pleasant, except at 
the stone, where it is astringent. Adheres to the stone. (W. 


N. White, MS.) 


Turkey. Thomp. P. Mag. Lind. 
Large Turkey. De Nancy, (of some.) 


The Turkey Apricot is a fine old variety, which is seldom 
seen in our gardens, the sort generally sold under this name be- 
ing the Roman. It is quite a late sort, ripening after the Moor- 
park, from which it is easily known by its impervious stone, and 
sweet kernel. 

11 
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Fruit of middle size, nearly round, nut compressed. Skin 
fine deep yellow in the shade, mottled with brownish orange in 
the sun. Flesh pale yellow, firm, quite juicy, with a flavour in 
which there is an excellent mingling of sweet and acid. Kernei 
nearly as sweet as that of an almond, which, as well as the 
form and colour, distinguishes this sort from the Roman. Ripe 
the middle of August. 

The Biorcuep LtEAvED Turkey, or Gold Blotched, (Abricot 
nceulé,) is a sub-variety, very well known here, resembling the 
comuicu Turkey in all respects, except that it has in the centre 
of each leaf a large yellowish spot. It is a thrifty tree and 
bears delicious fruit. Ours is not identical with the Turkey, as 
the last edition of the L. H.S.’s Catalogue arranges it, but is a 
globular fruit, and a true variation of the Turkey. 


Wuire Mascuuine. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 


White Apricot. “ Early White Masculine. 
Abricot Blane. O. Duh. Nois. Blane, ac. te 
Abricotier Blane. N. Duh. White Algiers ? § Zhomp 


This scarcely differs from the Red Masculine before describea, 
except in colour. It is four or five days later. 

Fruit small and roundish. Skin nearly white, rarely with a 
little reddish brown on one side. Flesh white, delicate, a little 
fibrous, adheres a little to the stone, and has a delicate, pleasant 
juice. Kernel bitter. 

The Alsace, St. Ambrosia, Kaisha, Tardive d’Orleans and 
*Viard are new foreign varieties of reputed excellence, but we 
have not seen the fruit. 


Curious or ornamental varieties. The Briancon Apricot, 
(A. brigantiaca, Dec.) a very distinct species, so much resem- 
bling a plum as to be called the Briancon Plum by many 
authors (Prune de Briangon, Poit.), is a small irregular tree or 
shrub, ten or twelve feet high, a native of the Alps. It bears a 
great abundance of small round yellow plum-like fruit in 
clusters, which are scarcely eatable; but in France and Pied- 
mont the kernels of this variety make the “ huile de marmotte,” 
which is worth double the price of the olive oil. 

The Dousie rLowerine Apricot isa pretty ornamental tree, 
yet rare with us. 

Selection of Apricots for a small garden. Large Early, Breda, 
Peach, Moorpark. 

Selection for a cold or northern climate. Red Masculine, 
Roman Breda. 
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/ | CHAPTER XI. 


THE BERBERRY. 


Barteris vulgaris.* L. Berberacee, of botanists. 
Epine-vinette, of the French; Berberitzen, German; Berbvero, Ital an; 
Berberis, Spanish. 


Tue Berberry (or barberry) is a common prickly shrub, from 
eight to ten feet high, which grows wild in both hemispheres, 
and is particularly abundant in many parts of New England. 
The flowers, the roots, and the inner wood are of the brightest 
yellow colour, and the small crimson fruit is borne in clusters, 
It is a popular but fallacious notion, entertained both here and in 
England, that the vicinity of this plant, in any quantity, to grain 
fields, causes the rust. 

The barberry is too acid to eat, but it makes an agreeable pre- 
serve and jelly, and an ornamental pickle for garnishing some 
dishes. From the seedless sort is made in Rouen a celebrated 
sweetmeat, confiture d’épine-vinette. ‘The inner bark is used in 
France for dyeing silk and cotton a bright yellow. 

Cutture. The culture is of the easiest description. A rich 
light soil gives the largest fruit. It is easily propagated by seed, 
layers, or suckers. When fine fruit of the barberry is desired 
it should be kept trained to a single stem—as the suckers which 
it is liable to produce, frequently render it barren, or make the 
fruit small, 


Common Rep. 


This is too well known to need description. In good soils it 
grows twelve or fifteen feet high, and its numerous clusters of 
bright, oval berries, are very ornamental in autumn. ‘There is 
a Large Red variety of this, which is only a variation pro- 
duced by cultivation in rich soil. There are also varieties of 
this in Europe with pale yellow, white, and purple fruit, which 
are not yet introduced into this country, and which scarcely differ 
in any other respect than the colour. Finally, there is a so- 
called sweet variety of the common Berberry from Austria 
‘B. v. dulcis), but it is scarcely less acid than the common, 


* Or B. Canadensis—they are scarcely distinct—ours has rather the 
most fleshy berry. 
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STONELESS. 


B. v. Asperma. Seedless. 
Vinetier sans noyeau. 

The fruit of this, which is only a variety of our common bar- 
berry, is without seeds. But it does not appear to be a perma- 
nent variety, as the plants frequently do produce berries with 
seeds; and it is stated in the New Duhamel that, in order to 
guard against this, the sort must be propagated by layers or 
cuttings, as the suckers always give the common sort. It is 
considered the best for preserving. 


Buiacx Sweet Macetian. Loudon. 


Berberis dulcis. D. Don. 
B. rotundifolia. 


A new evergreen sort from the Straits of Magellan, South 
America. It is very rare, and has not yet fruited in this coun- 
try, but it is likely to prove hardy. Loudon, in the Suburban 
Gardener, says it bears round black berries, about the size of 
those of the black currant, which are used in its native country 
for pies and tarts, both green and ripe. It has ripened fruit in 
Edinburgh, in the nurser y of Mr, Cunningham, who describes it it 
as large ‘and excellent. 

NEPAL. 


Berberis aristata. 


This is a new variety from Nepal, India. We have culti- 
vated it three or four years, and find it tolerably hardy, but, 
though it has produced flowers, it has yet given no fruit. It is 
said to yield “purple fruit, covered with fine bloom, which in 
India are dried in the sun like raisins, and used like them at 
the dessert.” 

The Manontas, or Holly leaved Berberries, from Oregon, are 
handsome low evergreen ornamental shrubs, with large deep 
green prickly leaves and yellow flowers, but the fruit is of no 
value. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CHERRY. 


Cerasus sylvestris,and C. vulgaris, Arb. Brit. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Cerisier, of the French; Kirschenbaum, German; Ciriego, Italian; Cerezo, 
: Spanish. 


Tue cherry is a fine, luxuriant fruit tree, with smooth, light 
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coloured bark, and generally of rapid growth. The varieties of 
the black and heart-shaped cherries are always vigorous, and 
form fine large spreading heads, forty or fifty feet in height ; 
but those of the acid or red cherry are of lower, more bushy 
and tardy growth. In the spring the cherry tree is profusely 
covered with clusters of snow-white blossoms, and earlier in 
summer than upon any other tree, these are followed by abun- 
dant crops of juicy, sweet, or acid fruit hanging upon long 
stalks, and enclosing a smooth stone. 

The cherry comes originally from Asia, and the Roman gene- 
ral, Lucullus, after a victorious expedition into Pontus, has the 
reputation of having brought it to- Italy, from Cerasus, a town 
in that province, in ‘the year 69, B. C. According to Pliny, the 
Romans, 100 years after this, had eight varieties in cultivation, 
and they were soon afterwards carried to all parts of Europe. 
The seeds of the cultivated cherry were brought to this 
country very early after its settlement, both from England and 
Holland. 

Uszs. As a pleasant and refreshing dessert fruit, the cherry 
is everywhere highly esteemed. The early season at which it 
ripens, its juiciness, delicacy and richness, render it always 
acceptable. While the large and fleshy varieties are exceed- 
ingly sweet and luscious, others which are more tender, and 
more or less acid, are very valuable for pies, tarts, and various 
kinds of cookery. The fruit of the Kentish or Early Richmond 
is excellent when stoned and dried, and the Mazzard, and our 
wild Virginia cherries, are used to give a flavour to brandy. 

The celebrated German Kirschwasser is made by distilling 
the liquor of the common black mazzard or gean, (in which the 
stones are ground and broken, and fermented with the pulp,) 
and the delicious Ratafia cordial of Grenoble, is also made from 
this fruit. Maraschino, the most celebrated liqueur of Italy, is 
distilled from a small gean or mazzard, with which, in fer- 
menting, honey, and the leaves and kernels of the fruit are 
mixed. 

The gum of the cherry is nearly identical with gum arabic, 
and there are some marvellous stories told of its nutritive pro- 
perties. The wood of the cherry is hard and durable, and is 
theiefore valuable for many purposes, but the best wood is 
afforded by our common wild or Virginia cherry, which is a very 
good substitute for mahogany, taking a fine polish. 

The larger growing sorts of black cherry are the finest of al! 
fruit trees for shade, and are, therefore, generally chosen by 
farmers, who are always desirous of combining the useful and 
the ornamental. Indeed, the cherry, from its sy ymmetrical form, 
its rapid growth, its fine shade, and beautiful blossoms, is ex- 
ceedingly well suited for a roadside tree in agricultural distr icts. 
We wish we could induce the planting of avenues of this and 
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other fine growing fruit trees in our country neighbourhoods, as 
is the beautiful custom in Germany, affording ornament and a 
grateful shade and refreshment to the traveller, at the same 
moment. Mr. Loudon, in his Arboretum, gives the following 
account of the cherry avenues in Germany, which we gladly lay 
before our readers. 

“On the continent, and more especially in Germany and 
Switzerland, the cherry is much used as a roadside tree; par- 
ticularly in the northern parts of Germany, where the apple 
and the pear will not thrive. In some countries the road passes 
for many miles together through an avenue of cherry trees. In - 
Moravia, the road from Brunn to Olmutz passes through such 
an avenue, extending upwards of sixty miles in length ; and, 
in the autumn of 1828, we travelled for several days through 
almost one continuous avenue of cherry trees, from Strasburg 
by a circuitous route to Munich. These avenues, in Germany, 
are planted by the desire of the respective governments, not 
only for shading the traveller, but in order that the poor pedes- 
trian may obtain refreshment on his journey. All persons are 
allowed to partake of the cherries, on condition of not injuring 
the trees; but the main crop of the cherries, when ripe, is 
gathered by the respective proprietors of the land on which it 
grows ; and when these are anxious to preserve the fruit of any 
particular tree, it is, as it were, tabooed; that is a wisp of 
straw is tied in a conspicuous part to one of the branches, as 
vines by the roadsides in France, when the grapes are ripe, are 
protected by sprinkling a plant here and there with a mixture 
of lime and water, which marks the leaves with conspicuous 
white blotches. Every one who has travelled on the Continent 
in the fruit season, must have observed the respect that is paid to 
these appropriating marks; and there is something highly gra- 
tifying in this, and in the humane feeling displayed by the 
princes of the different countries, in causing the trees to be 
planted. It would indeed be lamentable if kind treatment did 
not produce a corresponding return.” 

Som anp Srrvarion. A dry soil for the cherry is the uni- 
versal maxim, and although it is so hardy a tree that it will 
thrive in a great variety of soils, yet a good, sandy, or gravelly 
loam is its favourite place. It will indeed grow in much thin- 
ner and dryer soils than most other fruit trees, but to obtain the 
finest fruit.a deep and mellow soil, of good quality, is desirable. 
When it is forced to grow in wet places, or where the roots are 
constantly damp, it soon decays, and is very short-lived. And 
we have seen this tree when forced into too luxuriant a growth 
in our over-rich western soils, become so gross in its wood as to 
bear little or no fruit, and split open in its trunk, and soon per- 
ish. It is a very hardy tree, and will bear a great variety of ex- 
* posures without injury. In deep warm valleys, liable to spring 
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trosts, it is, however, well to plant it onthe north sides of hills, ix 
order to retard it in the spring. 

Propacation, The finer sorts are nearly always propagated 
by budding on seedlings of the common black mazzard, which 
is a very common kind, producing a great abundance of fruit, 
and very healthy, free growing stocks. To raise these stocks, 
the cherrics should be gathered when fully ripe, and allowed to 
lie two or three days together, so that they may be partially or 
wholly freed from the pulp by washing them in water. They 
should then be planted immediately in drills in the seed plot, 
covering them about an inch deep. They will then vegetate in 
the following spring, and in good soil will be fit for planting out 
in the nursery rows in the autumn or following spring at a 
distance of ten or twelve inches apart in the row. Many per- 
sons preserve their cherry stones in sand, either in the cellar or 
in the open air until spring, but we have found this a more pre- 
carious mode; the cherry being one of the most delicate of 
seeds when it commences to vegetate, and its vitality is fre- 
quently destroyed by leaving it in the sand twenty-four hours 
too long, or after it has commenced sprouting. 

After planting in the nursery rows, the seedlings are gene- 
rally fit for budding in the month of August followmg And in 
order not to have weak stocks overpowered by vigorous ones 
they should always be assorted before they are planted, placing 
those of the same size in rows together. Nearly all the cher- 
vies are grown with us as standards. The English nurserymen 
usually bud their standard cherries as high as they wish them 
to form heads, but we always prefer to bud them on quite young 
stocks, as near the ground as possible, as they then shoot up 
clean, straight, smooth stems, showing no clumsy joint when 
the bud and the stock are united. In good soils, the buds will 
frequently make shoots, six or eight feet high, the first season 
after the stock is headed back. 

When dwarf trees are required, the Morello seedlings are 
used as stocks; or when very dwarf trees are wished the Per- 
. fumed Cherry, (Cerasus Mahaleb,) is employed; but as stan- 
dards are almost universally preferred, these are seldom seen 
here. Dwarfs in the nursery must be headed back the second 
year, in order to form lateral shoots near the ground. 

Cuttivation. The cherry, asa standard’ tree, may be said 
to require little or no cultivation in the middle states, further 
than occasionally supplying old trees with a little manure to 
keep up their vigour, pruning out a dead or crossing branch, 
and washing the stem with soft soap should it become hard and 
bark bound. Pruning the cherry very little needs, and as it is 
always likely to produce gum (and this decay), it should be 
avoided, except when really required. It should then be done 
in midsummer, as that is the only season when the gum is not 
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more or less exuded. The cherry is not a very long-lived tree, 
but in favourable soil the finest varieties generally endure about 
thirty or forty years. Twenty feet apart for the strong, and 

eighteen feet for the slow growing kinds is the proper distance 
for this tree. 

Trartnine THE Cuerry is very little practised in the United 
States. The Heart and Bigarreau cherries are usually trained 
in the horizontal manner, explained in page 40. When the 
wall or espalier is once filled, as there directed, with latcral 
branches, it is only necessary to cut off, twice every season—in 
the month of May additional shoots to within an 
inch or so of the branch from which they grew. As the trees 
grow older, these fruit spurs will advance in length, but by cut- 
ting them out whenever they exceed four or five inches, new 
ones will be produced, and the tree will continue to keep its 
proper shape and yield excellent fruit. The Morello cherries, 
being weaker growir ¢ sorts, are trained in the fan manner, 
(page 38.) 

GATHERING THE Fruit. This tender and juicy fruit is best 
when freshly gathered from the tree, and it should always be 
picked with the stalks attached. For the dessert, the flavour of 
many sorts in our climate is rendered more delicious by placing 
the fruit, for an hour or two previous, in an ice-house or refri- 
gerator, and bringing them upon the table cool, with dew drops 
standing upon them. 

Varieties. Since the first publication of this work was 
written, the number of varieties has greatly increased, so that 
no distinct line can now be drawn separating many of the Heart 
cherries (tender and half tender) from the firm fleshed or Bigar- 
reau varieties, each class insensibly approaching and _ inter- 
mingling with the other. We have, therefore, made but one 
class of these, whose main characteristic is the large vigorous 
growth of the trees. The Duke and Morello cherries, also 
wanting a natural division, we make to constitute another class, 
and in these two have comprised all the cherries, each class 
being subdivided into three sections, according to quality of 
fruit. 


CLASS I. 


SECTION I, 


Comprises those of best quality and that ripen in succession. 


Bertie pD’ORLEANS. 


A new foreign variety, ripening just after the Early Purple 
Guigne. Tree a vigorous grower, spreading habit, productive, 
and a valuable addition to the early kinds. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Colour 
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whitish yellow, half covered with pale red. Flesh tencer, very 
imicy, sweet, and excellent. Ripens early in June. 


Biearreav. Thomp. Lind. 


Graffion. 

Yellow Spanish, (of most American Gardens. 
White Bigarreau, (of Manning and Kenrick. 
Amber, or Imperial. Coxe. 
Turkey Bigarreau ? 

Bigarreau Royal, 

Italian Heart, 

Bigarreau Gros? 

West’s White Heart, ac. to 
Bigarreau Tardif, Thomp. 
Groote Princess, 

Hollandische Grosse, 

Prinzessin Kirsche. 

Cerise Ambrée. WN. Duh. 


This noble fruit is unquestionably 
one of the largest, most beautiful and 
delicious of cherries. It was intro- 
duced into this country about the 
year 1800, by the late William 
Prince, of Flushing, and has been 
very, extensively disseminated under 
the names of Yellow Spanish, Graf- 
fion, and Bigarreau. The tree is Bigarreau. 
short but thrifty in growth, making 
strong lateral shoots, and forming a large and handsome head 
with spreading branches. 

Fruit very large, and of a beautiful waxen appearance, regu- 
larly formed, »btuse heart-shaped, the base a good deal flatten- 
ed. Stalk stcut, nearly two inches long, inserted in a wide 
hollow. Skin pale whitish yellow on the shaded side, bordered 
with minute cermine dots and deepening into bright red finely 
marbled on the sunny side. Flesh pale yellow, quite firm, 
juicy, with a rich, sweet and delicious flavour if allowed fully te 
ripen. In perfection the last of June. 


Bigarreav, Napoteon. Thomp. 


Bigarreau Lauermann, 
Lauermann’s Kirsche, 
Lauermann’s Grosse Kirsche, 
Lauermann’s Herz Kirsche, 
Holland Bigarreau? 

The Napoleon Bigarreau is one of the finest of the firm 
fleshed cherries—large, well flavoured, handsome, and produc- 
tive. It was introduced into this country from Holland by the 
late Andrew Parmentier of Brooklyn. 

Fruit of the largest size, very regularly heart-shaped, a little 

1i* 


ac. to 
Thomp. 
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inclining to oblong. Skin pale yellow, becoming amber in the 
shade, richly dotted and spotted with very deep red, and with a 
fine marbled dark crimson cheek. Flesh very firm (almost too 
much so), juicy, with an excellent flavour, Stalk very stout, 
short, and set in a narrow cavity. Ripens a few days after the 
Bigarreau, about the first of July, and is a good and constant 
bearer. The fruit is not so obtuse as the Bigarreau, 

Holland Bigarreau is so much like the above that we think 
it identical. Requires further trial to decide correctly. 


Brack Tartarray. Thomp. Lind. P. 
Mag. 


Tartarian. 

Fraser’s Black Tartarian, t ae 

Ronald’s Large Black Heart. . 

Black Circassian. Hooker. 

Superb Circassian, 

Ronald’s Large Black Heart, 

Ronald’s Heart, 

Fraser’s Black Heart, 

Fraser’s Black, 

Fraser’s Tartarische, 

Schwarze Herz Kirsche. 

Black Russian, of the English, but 
not of American gardens. 


ac. to 
Thomp. 


This superb fruit has already become 
a general favourite in all our gardens; 
and in size, flavour, and productiveness 
it has no superiour among black cher- 
ries. It is a Russian and West Asian 
variety, introduced into England about 
1796, and brought thence to this country 
about thirty years ago. It is remark- 
able for its rapid, vigorous growth, large 
leaves, and the erect habit of its head. 
The fruit ripens about the middle of 
June, a few days after the Mayduke. Black Tartarian. 
Fruit of the largest size, heart-shaped, 
(sometimes rather obtuse,) irregular and uneven on the surface, 
Skin glossy, bright purplish black. Flesh purplish, thick, (the 
stone being quite small,) halftender, and juicy. Flesh very 
vich and delicious. 


Cor’s TRANSPARENT. 


Fruit of medium size, remarkably round and regular in form. 
Skin thin, wax-like, of a very delicate pale amber, nearly covered 
with pale cornelian red in the sun, and marked with delicate 
pale spots or blotches, which give it a unique appearance. Stalk 
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sct in a deep depression of moderate depth. Flesh very tender 
melting and juicy, with a delicate but sweet and excellent flavour. 
Ripens just before Black Tartarian, growth vigorous and hardy, 
with a round and somewhat spreading head. Originated with 
Curtis Coe of Middletown, Conn. A productive and valuable 
addition to the amateur’s collection, but rather too tender for 
carriage to market. 


Deuicate. Elliott. 


. Tree thrifty, rather spreading habit, productive, and its beauti- 
ful appearance and delicate flavour will make it a favourite for 
family use. Raised by Prof. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Fruit rather above medium size, roundish, slightly depressed 
Stem medium length, in a rather broad, deep cavity. Colour fine 
amber yellow in the shade, with a rich bright red on the sunny 
side. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet, with a delicate rich flavour, 
Ripens the last of June. 


Downer’s Late. 


Downer. Man. 
Downer’s late Red. 


This valuable late cherry was raised 
dy Samuel Downer, Esq., an ardent cul- 
tivator, of Dorchester, near Boston. It 
is a very regular and great bearer, ripens 
about a week after the cherry season, 
and hangs for a considerable time on the 
tree. It is a delicious, melting fruit, and 
deserves a place in every garden. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, heart- 
shaped, inclining to oval. Skin very 
smooth, of a soft but lively red, mottled 
with a little amber in the shade. Stalk 
inserted with a very slight depression. 
Fruit borne thickly, in clusters. Flesh 
tender, melting, with a sweet and lus- 
cious flavour. Ripens from the 4th to 
the 10th of July. 


Earty Purpte Guiene, 
Early Purple Griotte. German Mayduke. 

Origin unknown. An exceedingly early variety, ripening the 
last of May in favourable seasons. Tree hardy, free grower, 
spreading; somewhat pendant, and the leaves have longer 
petioles than most other sorts; a good bearer, and indispensable 
among the early varieties, 
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Fruit medium size, roundish, heart-shaped. Stem long, in: 
serted in a rather shallow cavity ; suture indistinct, skin smooth, 
dark red, becoming purple at maturity. Flesh purple, tender, 
juicy, with a rich and sweet flavour. 

Has proved hardy at the West, and well adapted to their 
climate. 


Exton. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Bi@aRREAU, CouLEUR DE CHAIR, 


Flesh-coloured Bigarreau. 

Gros Bigarreau, Couleur de Chair, 
Gros Bigarreau Blane. 

Bigarreau 4 Gros Fruit Blane. 
Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau, of Manning. 
Bigarreau de Roemont. 

Coeur de Pigeon. 

Belle de Rocmont? 


The Elton, a seedling raised in 1806, 
by the late President of the London Hor- 
ticultural Society, is certainly one of the 
first of cherries in all respects. Its large 
size, early maturity, beautiful appear- 
ance, luscious flavour, and productiveness, 
render it universally esteemed. It is a 
cross-bred variety raised from the Bigar- 
reau or Graftion with the White Heart 
for its male parent. The trees grow very 
vigorously, and are readily known, when 
in foliage, by the unusually dark red co- 
lour of the footstalks of the leaves. 

Fruit large, rather pointed, heart 
-shaped. Skin thin, shining, pale yellow 
on the shaded side, but with a cheek next 
the sun delicately mottled and streaked 
with bright red. Stalk long and slender. 
Flesh somewhat firm at first, but becom- 
ing nearly tender, juicy, with a very rich 
and luscious flavour, not surpassed by any 
large cherry known. Ripens about the 
middle of June, or directly after the May- 
duke. Elion. 

Governor Woop, Elliott. 


Raised by Professor Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio, and is proba. 
bly one of the best of all his seedlings. It deserves a place in 
every good collection. Tree vigorous, forming a round regular 
head, very productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, heart-shaped. Skin light yellow,shaded 
and marbled with bright red. Suture half round. Stem ar 


Noisette. 
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inch and a half long, in a broad cavity. Flesh nearly tender. 
juicy, sweet, rich and delicious. Ripe about the middle of 
June. 


Great BIiGARREAU ? 
Large Red Prool ? 


The true name of this splendid cherry is not yet fully known. 
Wm. R. Prince, Esq., of Flushing says itis the same as he im- 
ported under the name of Large Red Prool, and from specimens 
received from him, they appear identical, and may prove so. 
Tree very vigorous, with a rather leaning habit while young,” 
but forms a beautiful head when more advanced. Foliage very 
large and long, a most prolific bearer. 

Freit very large, oblong heart-shaped, high shouldered, sur- 
face smooth. Skin a beautiful deep red, becoming nearly black 
at maturity. Flesh purplish, half tender, sweet, rich and excel 
lent. Ripe about the time of Black Tartarian, or just after. 


Rocxeort. Elliott. 
Rockport Bigarreau. 


Raised by Dr. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. Tree vigorous, 
healthy, upright, forming a beautiful pyramidal head; a good 
bearer and worthy of a place in every good collection. 

Fruit large, roundish, obtuse heart-shaped. Colour, when 
fully ripe, a beautiful bright red, shaded with pale amber, 
Flesh rather firm, juicy, sweet, rich, with aa excellent flavour, 
Ripens early in June, or just before Mayduke. 


CLASS I. 
SECTION II. 


Comprises those of “very good” quality, some of which, on 
further trial, may prove “ best,” and some for the third section. 


American Heart. 
American Heart. Thomp. 


Its origin is uncertain. The tree is quite luxuriant, with wide- 
spreading branches. Productive. 

Fruit pretty large, heart-shaped, often nearly four-sided, and 
irregular in its outline—borne in clusters. Skin, at first, pale, 
not becoming covered with light red or pink, mixed with very 
little amber. Stalk rather long and slender, inserted in a small 
and shallow cavity. Flesh half tender and crackling, adhering 
to the skin, which is rather tough; juice abundant, and, in dry 
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seasons, sweet and excellent, but rather wanting in sweetness in 
cool or wet seasons. Ripens early in June. 


AmpBer GeAn. Thomp. 
Gean Amber. 


It is exceedingly productive, ripens late, and hangs till the 
middle of July. Fruit small, oval or obtuse heart-shape. Skin 
very thin, colour pale yellow, partially overspread with a very 
faint red. Stalk long and slender, very slightly inserted. Flesh 
.white, juicy, melting, of a sweet and pleasant flavour. 


AMERICAN AMBER. 


Bloodgood’s Amber. Bloodgood’s Honey. 
Bloodgood’s New Honey. 


Raised by the late Daniel Bloodgood, of Flushing, Long Is- 
land. A vigorous tree, productive. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish heart-shaped, slightly indented at the apex. Skin thin, 
smooth, light amber, delicately mottled and overspread with 
bright red. Stalk long and slender, inserted in a slight narrow 
cavity. Flesh tender, abounding with a sprightly, though not 
high flavoured juice. Ripe about the 25th of June, 


ANNE. 


A very productive early variety. Received from A. V. Bed- 
ford, Paris, Kentucky. Fruit medium to small, bright red, ten- 
der, juicy, very sweet and excellent, a good amateur’s fruit, growth 
moderate. Ripe with Early White Heart, or soon after. 


Baumann’s May. 


Bigarreau de Mai. Ken. Wilder's Bigarreau de Mai. 
Bigarreau de Mai. Zhomp ? 


Of foreign origin. A very productive, early variety, of vigor- 
ous growth, of good quality, but not equal to E. P. Guigne. 

Fruit rather small, oval heart-shaped, and rather angular in 
outline. Skin deep rich red, becoming rather dark when fully 
ripe. Stalk an inch and three-fourths long, pretty stout at either 
end, and set in a very narrow and rather irregular cavity. Flesh 
purplish, tender, juicy, and when fully ripe, tolerably sweet and 
good. Ripens here the 20th of May, 


Biacx Hawk. Elliott. * 


This variety not having yet frnited here, we give Mr. Elliott’s 
description. The tree is. of healthy, vigorous, spreading habit, 
with much of the general character of Yellow Spanish. As a 
table fruit, its high flavour will always commend it; while as a 
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market fruit, its size and productive habit of tree place it among 
the very best. 

Fruit large, heart-shape, often obtuse, sides compressed, sur 
face uneven, colour dark purplish black, glossy. Flesh dark 
purple, half tender, almost firm, juicy, rich, sweet, fine flavour. 
Season, from 20th June to Ist July. 


Buacx Mazzarp. Thomp. Lind. 

aint Hee 

ommon En ; 
Wild English Cherry, of American 
Black Honey, Geman. 
Bristol Cherry. 
Cerasus avium. Dec. 
Wild Black Fruited, 
Small Wild Black, | of English 
Whixley Black, gardens, 
Merry Cherry. 
Merisier a petit fruit. O. Duh. 
Merisier 4 petit fruit noir. 

This is the wild species of Europe, being common in the 
forests of France and some parts of England; and it has now 
become naturalized, and grows spontaneously throughout most 
portions of the settled states. It is the original species from 
which near'y all the fine Heartand other _, 
sweet cherries have sprung. It is small, g¢ 
and of litt}. value for eating, retaining, 
unless very tipe, a certain bitterness; but 
it ripens ard hangs on the tree until the 
middle or Jast of July, so that it then be- 
comes somewhat acceptable. 

Fruit small, roundish or oval heart- 
shaped, flattened a little on both sides. 
Stalk long and very slender, inserted in a 
sinall depression. Skin thin, and when 
fully ripe, jet black. Flesh soft and melt- 
ing, purple, with an abundant, somewhat 
bitter juice. 

The Wurre Mazzarp, of Mr. Manning, 
is a seedling raised by that pomologist, 
which differs little except in its colour. 


Buacx Eaciz. Thomp. Lind. 


A very excellent English variety, 
raised by the daughter of Mr. Knight, at 
Downton Castle, in 1806, from the seed 
of the Bigarreau fertilized by the May- 
duke. It ripens at the beginning of July or a few days later 
than the Black Tartarian. . 


Black Eagle. 
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Fruit rather above medium size, borne in pairs and threes; 
obtuse heart-shaped. Skin deep purple, or nearly black. Stalk 
of medium length, and rather slender. Flesh deep purple, 
tender, with a rich, high flavoured juice, superior to the Black 
Heart. Branches strong, with large leaves. Moderate bcarer. 


Brack Bigarreau or Savoy. Ken. 
New Large Black Bigarreau. Ken. Bigarreau Noir de Savoi. 


An Italian variety, of very vigorous growth; hardy and pro- 
ductive ; young wood“quite dark. 

Fruit large, regularly heart-shaped, very slightly obtuse. 
Skin smooth and even on the surface, not very glossy, quite 
black at maturity. Stalk an inch and three-fourths long, rather 
stout, set in a narrow even hollow. Flesh purple, quite firm 
and solid, with a rich but not abundant juice. Stone rather 
large. Ripe middle of July. 

Watsu Cherry is similar ‘to the above, and may prove the 
same. 


Brack Heart. Thomp. Mill. Lind. 


Early Black. 

Ansell’s Fine Black. 

Spanish Black Heart. 

Black Russian, (of American gardens.) 
Black Caroon, (erroneously, of some.) 
Guinier a fruit noir. _O Duh. 

Guigne grosse noir. 

Grosse Schwarze Hertz Kirsche. 


The Black Heart, an old variety, is better known than almost 

any other cherry in this country, and its great fruitfulness and 

ood flavour, together with the hardiness and the large size to 
which the tree grows, render it every where esteemed. 

Fruit above medium size, heart-shaped, a little irregular. Skin 
glossy, dark purple, becoming deep black when fully ripe. Stalk 
an inch and a half long, slender, set in a moderate hollow. Flesh, 
before fully ripe, half tender, but finally becoming tender and 
juicy, with a rich, sweet flavour. Ripens the last of June, about 
ten days after the Mayduke. 


BiGaRREAU D’ESPEREN, 


One of M. Esperen’s seedlings. Fruited here the past season. 
Tree vigorous, rather spreading; fruit large, roundish heart- 
shaped. Skin yellowish white, mottled and shaded with pale red. 
Stalk long, rather slender, inserted in a large cavity. Flesh 
rather firm, juicy, and ood flavour. Ripe middle of July. 
Some have pronounced this the Holland Bigarreau, but it has 
not frnited enough to decide correctly. 
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Biearreav, Waite. Prince’s Pom. Man. 


White Ox Heart, (of the middle states.) Ox Heart. Coxe. 

White Bigarreau. Thomp. Harrison Heart? 

Large White Bigarreau. Turkey Bigarreau. 
Bigarreau blanc ? 


The White Bigarreau, which is more common in the neigh- 
bourhood of New-York and Philadelphia, than any other part 
of the country. It is inferior to the Bigarreau or Graftion in 
hardiness, and in the circumstance that it is a very poor bearer 
while the tree is young, though it bears fine crops when it has 
arrived at from twelve to fifteen years’ growth. The fruit 
strongly resembles that of the Bigarrean, but it is not so obtuse 
heart-shaped, and is more irregular in its outline. But the trees 
may be readily distinguished even when very small, as the 
Bigarreau has broad flat foliage, while the White Bigarreau has 
narrow waved leaves. Growth upright. 

Fruit of the largest size, heart-shaped, with a rather irregular 
outline, and a pretty distinct suture line on one side. Skin yel- 
lowish white at first, but becoming quite overspread with mar- 
bling of red. Flesh firm, but scarcely so much so as that of 
the ‘Bigarreau, and when fully ripe, half tender, and more lus- 
cious than the latter cherry. It is very liable to crack after 
rain, Middle and last of June. 


Bicarreav Gros Cauret. Thomp.-Poiteau. 


Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau. Bigarreau Gros Monstreux. 
Gros Coeuret. Bon Jard. ; 


This, the true Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau, is a French 
variety only rarely seen in the fruit gardens of this country. 

Fruit large, roundish heart-shaped, with a suture line fre- 
quently raised, instead of being depressed. Skin at first yel- 
lowish red, marked with deeper red streaks, but becoming, when 
fully ripe, a dark shining red, almost black. Stalk inserted in 
a shallow hollow. Stone oval and rather large. Flesh firm, 
purplish, a little bitter at first, but of a sweet flavour when fully 
matured. Ripe first week in a uly. 


Bowvrer’s Earty Heart. 


Medium size, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin amber, mottled, and 
shaded with red. Flesh tender, juicy, with a pleasant, vinous 
flavour Distinct from Early White Heart. Ripens immediately 
after. 
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Biearreav Tarpir pe Hirpesuem. Thomp. Sickler. 


Bigarreau marbré de Hildesheim. Dict. d’ Agri. 
Bigarreau Blane Tardif de Hildesheim. 
Hildesheimer ganz Spite Knorpel Kirsche. 
Hildesheimer Spite Herz Kirsche. 

Spiite Hildesheimer Marmor Kirsche. 
Hildesheim Bigarreau. Prince. 


The Hildesheim Bigarreau is a German variety, which ripena 
here in August, and according to Thompson, is the latest sweet 
cherry known; ;_a quality that renders it peculiarly valuable. 

Fruit of medium size, heart-shaped. Skin yellow, mottled 
and marbled with red. Flesh pale yellow, firm, with a sweet 
and agreeable flavour. The tree is hardy, and ‘will doubtless 
prove a valuable variety in this country. 


Brant. Elliot. 


Fruit large, rounded, angular, heart-shape, sides slightly com- 
pressed, colour reddish black. Flesh dark purplish red, half 
tender, juicy, sweet and rich. Season early or middle of June. 

Origin, Cleveland, Ohio. Tree vigorous, with large foliage 
and spreading, of rather round, regular form. 


BRANDYWINE. 


New. Originated with John R. Brinckle, near Wilmingtom 
Delaware. A very free, vigorous grower. 

Fruit above medium size, broad heart-shaped. Skin brilliant 
crimson, beautifully mottled. Fruit, tender, very juicy, saccha- 
rine, and with just enough sub-acid flavour to impart sprightli 
ness. “ Very good.” Maturity last of June. (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Burr’s SEEDLING. 


Fruit large, heart-shaped, whitish yellow shaded with lhght 
red, and sometimes mottled. Flesh nearly tender, with a sweet, 
rich, excellent flavour. Ripe the last of June. Origin, Per- 
rinton, Monroe county, N. Y. 


Bourrner’s Brack Heart. 


From Germany. Fruit large, heart-shaped, almost black. 
Flesh purplish, firm, juicy, not very rich. Promises well. Ripe 
middle of July. A vigorous grower. 


CARMINE STRIPE. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree vigorous, healthy, spreading. 
Very productive. T'ruit above medium, heart-shaped ; suture 
half round, followed by a line of carmine. Colour amber yel- 
low, shaded and mottled with bright, lively carmine. Flesh 
tender, juicy, sweet, sprightly and agreeable. Pit small. Stalk 
varies. Season, last of June. (Elliott.) 
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CAROLINE. 


Fruit «bove medium, round, oblong, one side compressed 
slightly. Colour pale amber, mottled with clear light red, and 
when fully exposed to the sun becomes rich red. Flesh very 
tender, juicy, sweet and delicate. Season last of June. Origin, 
Cleveland, Ohio. (Elliott.) 


CHAMPAGNE. 


Raised by Charles Downing, Newburgh, N. Y. Tree of 
moderate growth and forms a round head. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Colour lively 
brick red, inclining to pink, a little paler on the shaded side. 
Stalk of moderate length and size, inserted in a rather flat, 
shallow depression. Flesh amber coloured, of a lively rich 
flavour, a mingling of sugar and acid, something between Down- 
er’s late and a Duke cherry, a good bearer, and ripens uniformly 
and hangs some time on the tree. Season last of June. 


CLEVELAND. Elliott. 
Cleveland Bigarreau. 


Raised by Professor Kirtland, a thrifty strong grower, pro- 
ductive, and a fine fruit. 

Fruit large, round heart shape. Suture pretty broad, nearly 
half round. Colour bright clear red on yellowish ground. 
Flesh fine, juicy, rich, sweet, and fine flavour, ripe a few days 
before Black Tartarian. 


ConESTOGA. 


Origin, Conestoga, Lancaster County, Pa. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, dark purple. Stem ‘kg, 
slender, inserted in an open cavity. Flesh purplish, firm ; flavour 
sugary and very pleasant. (Ad. Int. Rept.) 


Davenport. 
Davenport’s Early. New Mayduke. 


Origin, Dorchester, Mass. Tree of moderate growth, distinct 
from Black Heart, an early and good bearer. 

Fruit above medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Stem an 
inch and a half long, rather stout in a medium cavity. Colour 
dark purplish black. Flesh tender, juicy and pleasant; ripe 
about the time ef Mayduke or just before. 
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Downine’s Rep CHERE. 


A very handsome and excel- ~ 
lent seedling cherry, raised by 
Charles Downing, Newburgh, 
dg Sil 

Fruit rather large, regularly 
obtuse heart-shaped, with a 
pretty distinct suture. Skin 
thin, (slightly pellucid when ful- 
ly ripe,) white, with a rich dark 
crimson cheek (somewhat mot- 
tled,) covering more than half 
the fruit. Stalk an inch and a 
half long, set in an even hollow 
of moderate depth. Flesh yel- 
lowish, half tender, and of a 
very delicately sweet and lus- 
cious flavour. Leaves coarsely 
serrated, with dark footstalks. 


Ripens about the 14th of June. Downing’s Red Cheek. 


Doctor. Elliott. 
The Doctor. 


Tree a free grower, somewhat spreading, very productive 


apt to be small unless well cultivated. 


Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped. Stalk o 


medium length, in a round, regular cavity. 


Colour light yellow, mostly shaded with 
bright red. Flesh tender, juicy and plea- 
sant. Ripens early in June. 


Downton. Thomp. Lind. a 


A very beautiful and excellent large 
variety raised by T. A. Knight, Esq., of 
Downton Castle, from the seed, it is be- 
lieved, of the Elton. Moderately pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit large, very blunt heart-shaped, 
nearly roundish. Stalk one and a half 
to two inches long, slender, set in a pretty 
deep, broad hollow. Skin pale cream 
colour, semi-transparent, delicately stained 
on one side with red, and marbled with 
red dots. Flesh yellowish, without any 
red, tender, adhering slightly to the 
stone, with a delicious, rich flavour. Last 
of June. 


= 


Downton. 
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Earty Prouiric. Elliott. 


Raised by Dr. Kirtland. An excellent early, very prolific 
variety, of moderate growth. Fruit medium size, round, obtuse 
heart-shape. Light yellow ground, shaded and mottled with 
bright red. Stalk long. Flesh half tender, juicy, rich, sweet, 
and very good. Ripe about a week before Mayduke. 


Earty Wuire Heart. 


Arden’s Early White Heart. 

White Heart. Coxe. Prince’s Pom. Man. 
White Heart, 

Dredge’s Early White Heart, 
White Transparent, 

Amber Heart. 

Swedish. Herefordshire White. 


An old variety, although a good early fruit. It is not equal 
to Belle de Orleans, Early Prolific, and others of same season. 

Fruit below medium size, rather oblong heart-shaped—often 
a little one-sided. Suture quite distinct. Stalk an inch and 
three-fourths long, rather slender, inserted in a wide shallow 
cavity. Skin dull whitish yellow, tinged and speckled with pale 
red in the sun. Flesh half tender, unless fully ripe, when it is 
melting, with a sweet and pleasant flavour. Tree grows rather 
erect, with a distafi-hke head when young. First of June 
Manning’s Early White similar to above. 


Thomp. ? 


ELIzaABetH. 


Fruit medium to large, heart-shaped. Skin rich dark red 
when fully ripe. Flesh half-tender, juicy, pleasantly sweet. 
Ripe middle to last of June. Tree vigorous, upright, very pro 
lific. Origin, Caleb Atwater, Ohio. (Elliott.) 


Favovurire. Elliott. 
Elliott’s Favourite. 
Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit small to medium. Stalk 
long, rather slender, in a slight depression. Colour pale yellow, 


with a light red cheek, somewhat marbled. Flesh tender, juicy, 
sweet, and of a delicate flavour. Ripe last of June. 


FLorence. Thomp. Lind. 
Knevett’s Late Bigarreau. 
A most excellent cherry, originally brought from F' crence, in 
Italy, which considerably resembles the Bigarreau, bit ripens a 


little later, and has the additional good quality of hanging a 
long time on the tree. 
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Fruit large, heart-shaped and regularly formed. Skin amber 
yellow, delicately marbled with red, with a bright red cheek, and 
when fully exposed, the whole fruit becomes of a fine lively red. 
Stalk over two inches long, slender, set in a deep hollow. Flesh 
yellowish, firm, very juicy, and sweet. In perfection from the 
last of June till the 10th or 15th of July. 


Great BigarrReav oF MEzEL. 


Great Bigarreau of Mezel. Montrous de Mezel. 
Bigarreau Goubalis. 


A new foreign variety of the largest size. Productive, and of 
strong, rather crooked growth. 

Fruit very large, obtuse heart-shaped, surface uneven, dark 
red, or quite black at maturity. Stem long and slender, flesh 
firm and juicy, but not high flavoured. Ripe last of June and 
beginning of July. 


HoAp Ley. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree of healthy, vigorous habit ; 
forming a round, spreading head. Fruit above medium, regular 
round heart-shape, light clear carmine red, mottled and striped 
on pale yellow. Flesh tender, juicy, rich, sweet, and delicions, 
Season, 20th to last of June. (Elliott.) 


Hovey. Hov. Mag. 


Not having fruited this cherry, we give Mr. Hovey’s descrip- 
tion. Tree vigorous, upright, forming a somewhat pyramidal 
head. Raised by Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, with a shallow suture on 
one side. Skin clear, rich amber in the shade, beautifully mot- 
tled with brilliant red in the sun, often nearly covering the fruit. 
Stem short, about an inch long, rather stout, nearly straight, and 
inserted in a deep round cavity. Flesh pale amber, rather firm, 
but brisk, rich, and delicious. Ripe from the middle of July to 
beginning of August. 


Hype’s Larz Brack. 


Raised by T. & G. Hyde, Newton, Mass. Strong grower and 
good bearer. 

Fruit medium, obtuse heart-shaped, purplish black, flesh half 
firm, juicy. Nearly as good as Black Eagle. Ripe first week 
in July. 


Jocosor. 


Fruit large, very regular, uniform heart-shape, slightly obtuse, 
and with a deep indenture at apex. Surface uneven, colour rich, 
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glossy, dark liver colour, almost black. Flesh» tender, jucy, 
with a rich, sweet flavour. Season, near the last of June. L[aised 
by Prof. Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


Keroxvurk. 


Fruit large, heart-shaped, dark purplish black, flesh half ten 
der, rather coarse, and deficient in flavour. Its chief merit, a 
market variety. (Ripe early in July.) Strong, vigorous grower, 
forming a large tree. (Elliott.) 


KeEnNICcOTT. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree vigorous, hardy, spreading, 
very productive. Fruit large, oval heart-shape, compressed ; 
suture shallow, half round, colour amber yellow, mottled and 
much overspread with rich, bright, clear, glossy red. Flesh firm, 
juicy, rich, andsweet. Season, 8thtol0thJuly. Sizeand beauty, 
and late ripening, will make it valuable where known. (Elliott) 


Kirtiann’s Mammors, 


Fruit of the largest size, obtuse heart-shaped. Colour, bright 
clear yellow, partially overspread and marbled with rich red, 
Flesh almost tender, juicy, sweet, with a very fine high flavour, 
Season, last of June. Tree vigorous, moderately productive, 
(Elliott.) 


Kirtitann’s Mary. Elliott. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Tree, a strong, upright grower 
said to be one of the best of his seedlings, 
and desirable either for the dessert or mar- gA 
ket purposes. Not having fruited suffi- (4 
ciently with ns, we give Mr. Elliott’s de- 
scription. 

Fruit large, roundish, heart shape, very 
regular. Colour light, and dark rich red, 
deeply marbled and mottled on a yellow 
ground; grown fully in the sun, is mostly 
a rich, dark glossy red. Flesh light yellow, 
quite firm, rich, juicy, sweet, and very high 
flavoured. Season, last of June, and first 


of July. 


Kyieur’s Earty Brack. Thomp. Lind. 
P. Mag. 


A most admirable early cherry, resem- 
bling the Black Tartarian, though much 
more obtuse in form, but ripening nearly a Knight's Early Black 
week earlier 
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Fruit large, a little irregular in outline, obtuse neart-shaped. 
Stalk of moderate length, rather stout, and insevted in a deep, 
open cavity. Skin dark purple, becoming black. Flesh purple, 
tender, juicy, with a rich and sweet juice of high “avour. ‘Lree 
spreading. Moderately productive. 


Late Biearreav. Elliott. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin deep yellow, shaded 
on the sunny side with bright red. Stalk long, inserted in a 
broad open cavity. Flesh almost firm, juicy, sweet, pleasant 
flavour. Ripe last of June and first of July. Tree thrifty, mo 
derate growth, rather spreading. Productive. 


Leatuer Srocxkine. 


Raised by Professor Kirtland. Fruit medium, heart-shaped, 
reddish black. Flesh firm, sweet. Middle to last of July. 
(Elliott.) 


Logan. 


Fruit medium or above, obtuse, sometimes regular heart- 
shaped, with a hollow indenture at apex. Colour purplish 
black when ripe. Flesh nearly firm, juicy, sweet, and rich 
flavour. Season, middle to last of June. Originated with Prof. 
Kirtland. (Jilliott.) 


Mapison Bicarreau. Manning. 


Fruit of medium size, fair quality, roundish. Skin yellow, 
shaded with red. Flesh half tender, juicy, with a pleasant fla- 
vour. Ripe middle or last of June. Tree healthy; moderately 
productive. 


Mawnine’s Larr Buack. 


_ Raised by Mr. Mannings of Salem, Mass. Fruit large, round- 

ish, deep purple or nearly black. Flesh purplish, half tender, 
very juicy, sweet and excellent. Ripe the last of June. Tree 
vigorous. 


Mannina’s Morriep. 
Mottled Bigarreau. Man. , 


Raised by Mr. Manning. It is a most abundant bearer. 

Fruit rather large, roundish heart-shaped, flattened on one 
side, with distinct suture lines. Skin amber colour, finely mot- 
tled and overspread with red, with a semi-transparent, glossy 
appearance. Stalk slender, inserted in a shallow hollow. Flesh 
when fully ripe, yellow, tender, with a sweet and delicious juice, 
Ripens the last of June. 
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Outo Beauty. Elliott. 


Tree a vigorous grower, with a rather spreading head, and 
Las proved so far a productive, valuable kind. Fruit large, ob- 
tuse heart-shaped. Light ground, mostly covered with red. 
Flesh tender, brisk, juicy. Ripe about the middle of June, 


Osceoua. Elliott. 


Originated with Prof. Kirtland. Moderate bearer and medium 
growth. Fruit above medium, heart-shaped. Colour fine dark 
red, approaching to black. Flesh juicy, tender, sweet and ex- 
cellent. Ripe last of June. 


Pierce’s Lars. 


Originated with Amos Pierce, and introduced to notice by 
James Hyde and Son, Newton Centre, Mass., who say it is a 
fine late fruit. We give the description from the V. #. Farmer. 
Fruit medium, obtuse heart-shaped, dark red and mottled, light 
amber in the shade. Stalk rather short and slim. Flesh soft, 
tender, very juicy, sweet, rich and delicious; stone small. Ripe 
the last of July. 

Growth free, rather upright, with a round head. 


Pontiac. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, sides compressed, colou 
dark purplish red, approaching to black when fully ripe. Flesh 
half tender, juicy, sweet and agreeable. Season last of June. 
Originated with Prof. Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


PowHATTrAn. 


Fruit medium size, uniform, roundish, flattened or compressed 
on sides; surface irregular. Colour liver-like, highly polished. 
Suture half round. Flesh rich, purplish red, marbled, half ten- 
cer, juicy, sweet, pleasant but not high flavour. Season late, 
8th to 15th of July. 

For profitable market purposes, this is one of the very best, 
the fruit ripening late, and all being uniform and regular in size. 
Originated with Prof. Kirtland. (Elliott.) 


PRESIDENT. 
Fruit large, dark red, slightly mottled. Flesh half tender, 
Juicy, sweet. Middle to last of June. Tree vigorous, spreading. 
Provuproor. 


Raised by D. Proudfoot, Cleveland, Ohio. Tree vigorous. 
12 
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Fruit large, heart-shaped, dark purplish red. Flesh firm, Juicy 
sweet. Ripe 15th to last of July. (Elliott.) 


Rep Jacxerr. Elliott. 


One of Prof. Kirtland’s seedlings. A free growing, rather 
spreading, late, and productive variety. 

Fruit large, regular, obtuse heart-shaped. Colour amker, 
mostly voverec with light red. Flesh half tender, juicy, good 
but not rich flavour. Stalk long, slender, in a moderate bas‘n 
Ripe about the time of Downer’s Red. 


Ricuarpson. Cole. 


Raised by J. R. Richardson, Boston. Fruit large, heart- 
shaped, dark red inclining to black. Flesh deep red, half 
tender, juicy, sweet. Last of June. 


Roserts’ Rep Heart. 


Originated in the garden of David Roberts, Esq., of Salem, 
Mass. Tree hardy, free grower. Bears abundantly, and hangs 
well without rotting. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shape. Skin of a pale, 
amber ground, but nearly overspread with pale red, mottled 
with deeper red. Suture quite distinct. Flesh juicy, sweet and 
well flavoured. Stalk long, slender, set in a moderate depres- 
sion. Ripe last of June. 


SparHAwk’s ‘Honey. Man. Ken. 
Sparrowhawk’s Honey. TZhomp. 


Raised by Edward Sparhawk, of Brighton, near Boston. A 
profuse bearer. Vigorous grower. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped—very regular in 
form. Stalk of moderate length, rather slender, set in a round, 
even depression. Skin thin, of a beautiful glossy pale amber- 
red, becoming a lively red when fully ripe. Flesh juicy, with a 
very sweet flavour. Ripe the last of June. 


Sweet Monrmorency. Man. 
Allen’s Sweet Montmorency. 


Raised by J. F. Allen, Salem, Massachusetts. Tree hardy, 
vigorous growth. Habit of heart cherries. Less subject to rot 
than most sorts. Good bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, round, flattened. Skin pale amber in 
the shade, light red, slightly mottled, in the sun. Stalk an inch 
and three fourths long, rather slender, inserted in a small, shal- 
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low, even hollow. Flesh yellowish, tender, sweet and cxcellent, 
Ripens here middle July. 


TECUMSEH. 


Fruit medium to large, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin reddish 
purple. Flesh dark red, half tender, with a brisk, vinous Javour 
Ripe towards the end of July. Tree moderately vigorous, 
(Elliott.) 


Trapescan’’s Brack Heart. Thomp. 


a ; Prince 

Elkhorn of Maryland. 3 
- Large Black Bigarreau. Man. 

Tradescant’s, 

Bigarreau Gros Noir, 

Guigne Noir Tardive, 

Gross Schwarze Knoorpel, 

Kirsche Mit Saftigen Fleisch. 


It is an European variety, but a tree growing about forty 
years since in the garden of an inn in Maryland, attracted the 
notice of the late Wm. Prince, who propagated it under the 
name of Elkhorn, by which it was there known. The bark 
is of a peculiarly gray colour, and the growth quite vigorous. 

Fruit large, heart-shaped, with a very irregular or uneven sur- 
face. Skin deep black, glossy, (before fully ripe, deep purple, 
mottled with black). Stalk rather short, set in a pretty deep 
hollow. Flesh very solid and firm, dark purple, moderately 
Juicy. Ripe first and second week in July. 


ac. 10 
Thomp. 


TRANSPARENT GuieNne. Forsyth. Prince. Pom. Man. 


Transparent Gean. Forsyth. 
Transparent, 


It isa valuable and pretty variety for the dessert, hanging late 
on the tree, and is admired by all amateurs. 

Fruit small, regular, oval heart-shaped. Skin glossy, thin, and 
nearly transparent, showing the network texture of the flesh 
beneath, yellowish-white, delicately blotched with fine red; dis- 
tinct suture line on both sides. Stalk long and slender. Flesh 
tender and melting, and when fully ripe very sweet, minglec. 
with a very slight portion of the piquant bitter of the Mazzard 
tlass of cherries. First of July. 


TRIUMPH OF CUMBERLAND. 


Monstrous May. Brenneman’s Early. 
Street’s May. Cumberland’s Seedling. 


Introduced to notice by David Miller Junior, of Carlisle, 
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Pennsylvania, and said to be a seedling of Cumberland County 
Pa. 
A strong, vigorous grower, and good bearer, not sufficiently 
tested. We copy from the report of the Penn. Hort. Society. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Sometimes roundish, com- 
pressed, deep crimson, almost purple when fully ripe. Stem 
rather long, slender, in a broad open cavity, apex slightly de- 
pressed. Flesh rather solid, red, slightly adherent to the stone, 
quality “best.” Period of maturity, about the middle of June. 

Cumberland seedling from Ohio may prove same as above, but 
think it distinct. 


TOWNSEND. 


Tree a strong, vigorous grower, productive, and promises well, 
Raised by W. P. Townsend, Lockport, N. Y. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, high shouldered, compressed, 
suture distinct, apex depressed. Stem long, somewhat slender, set 
in a broad, rather deep depression. Colour light amber, mot- 
tled, and shaded with carmine. Flesh almost tender, juicy, rich, 
sprightly, refreshing flavour, pit small. Ripe last of June. 


WeENDELL’s Morrtep BiGARREAU. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, dark red, nearly black at 
maturity, mottled. Flesh dark red, firm and high flavoured.. 
Ripe about the time of Downer’s Late. 

Originated with Dr. H. Wendell, Albany, New York. ‘Tree 
upright, thrifty growth. p 


Werper’s Harty Briack Heart. 


Werdsche Friihe Schwarze. Herz Kersche. 


A promising, early variety. Tree vigorous, spreading, mo 
derately productive. 

Fruit large, roundish, heart-shaped, skin black, flesh purplish, 
tender, sweet and excellent. Ripens early in June, or just before 
Mayduke. 


CLASS I. 
SECTION III. 


Contains those superseded by better sorts, a few of which are 
esteemed by some growers. 
Apam’s Crown. 


Fruit full, medium in size, round heart-shape. Flesh pale 
red and white, tender and pleasant. Ripe last of June. 
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Bette AGATHE. 


This new cherry figured and described not long since as a fine, 
jarge, late variety, Mr. Rivers says has proved a small, hard, 
late fruit. 

Bigarreavu, Lares Rep. 
Gros Bigarreau Rouge. Poitteau. 
Bigarreau a Gros Fruit Rouge. Bon. Jard. 
Bigarreau 4 Gros Fruit Rouge. Thomp.? 
Belle de Roemont (of some). 

Fruit large, oblong heart-shape. Skin dark red in the sun, 
Flesh firm. Early in July. 


BigarReav, Cuina. Prince’s Pom. Man. 
Chinese Heart. Thomp. ? 


Fruit of medium size, roundish heart-shaped, light amber, 
mottled and shaded with bright red. Flesh firm, with a sweet, 
peculiar flavour. Ripe last of June. 


Bigarreau Buiacx. 
Bigarreau Noir. 


Fruit middle sized, heart-shaped. Skin red, but becoming 
black. Flesh firm and rather dry. First of July. 


Burtyer’s Yettow. Thomp. 


Biittner’s Wachs-Knorpel Kirsche. 
Biittner’s Gelbe-Knorpel Kirsche. 


Raised by Biittner, of Halle, in Germany, and one of the few 
cherries entirely yellow. Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin 
pale yellow. Flesh firm, yellowish, sweet, and not of much 
value. Ripe first week in July. 


Corone. Thomp. Fors. 


Couronne. Lind. Herefordshire Black. 
Coroun. Lang. Black Orleans. 
Large Wild Black. 
Fruit below middle size, roundish heart-shaped. Skin dingy 
black when fully ripe. Flesh when ripe, tender, and of little 
vaue. Middle of July. 


Gascotenr’s Heart. Thomp. 


Bleeding Heart. Lind. 


Red Heart, (of some) ae yh 


Herefordshire Heart, Thomp 


Guigne Rouge Hative. 


An old English variety. Fruit of medium size, long heart- 
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shaped, small drop or tear, at the end. Skin dark red. Flesk 
reddish, half tender, with only a tolerable flavour. Ripe the 
iast of June. A bad bearer. 


Girrorp’s SEEDLING. - 
Small, roundish heart-shaped. Light red, very sweet. Pre 
ductive, last of June. 
GRIDLEY. 
Apple Cherry. Maccarty. 


Fruit medium, roundish, black. Flesh firm, not very juicy 
nor rich. Ripens last of June. Productive. Origin, Massa 
chusetts. 

Honey. Thomp. 
Large Honey. Late Honey. 
Yellow Honey. Merisier a fruit blanc. N. Duh. 
A small, late, very sweet fruit, formerly much esteemeu. 


Fruit small, roundish, yellow and red. Flesh tender, very sweet. 
Middle of July. 


Hyper’s Rep Heart. 


Medium, heart-shaped. Skin pale, but becoming a light red 
at maturity. Flesh tender, sprightly. Ripe last of June. Origin 
Newton, Massachusetts. Tree vigorous, productive. 


JAUNE DE PRUSSE. 


Foreign; small, obtuse heart-shaped. Stalk long and slen- 
der, yellowish-white, tender, brisk, vinous, a little bitter before 
fully ripe, which is soon after Downer’s Late. 


Lavy Sournampron’s YELLow. Thomp. 


Lady Southampton’s Duke, 
——__—_——————Golden Drop, | ac. to 
Yellow or Golden, Thomp. 
Spanish Yellow. 


Fruit of medium size, heart-shaped. Skin yellow. Flesh 
firm, not very juicy. Ripens about the middle of July. 
Lunpiz GEAN. 


Fruit medium, roundish, purplish black. Flesh tender, juicy. 
July. . 


Mannina’s Earty Bruackx Heart. 


Fruit medium, similar to the Black Heart, rather earlier and 
smaller in size. Ripe about the middle of June. 
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MERVILLE DE SEPTEMBRE. 
Tardive de Mons. 
A French variety, ripening in August, vigorous grower, 
Fruit small, firm, rather dry, sweet, but of little value. 


Ox Heart. Thomp. 


Lion’s Heart. Very Large Heart. 
Bullock’s Heart. Ochsen Herz Kirsche. 


Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin dark red. Flesh red, 
half tender, with a pleasant juice, of second quality in point of 
flavour. Ripens last of June. 


REMINGTON. 
Remington White Heart. Prince. 
Remington Heart. 
Fruit small, heart-shaped. Skin yellow, rarely with a faint 
tinge of red on one side. Flesh yellowish, dry, and somewhat 
bitter. Middle and last of August. 


Rivers’s Earty Heart. 


Raised by Mr. Rivers, England. 
Medium size, heart-shaped. Ripening just after Belle de Or- 
leans, very much inferiour. 


Rivers’s Earty AMBER. 


Raised by Mr. Rivers, England. 
Medium size, heart-shaped, prolific, a sub-variety of old Early 
White Heart, but not as early. 


Tosacco Leavep. Thom. Lind. 


Four to the Pound. 

Cerisier de 4 a Livre. 
Bigarreautier 4 Feuilles de Tabac. 
Bigarreautier 4 Grandes Feuilles. 
Guignier 4 Feuilles de Tabac. 
Vier auf ein Pfund. 


Leaves very large. Fruit small. Hard, of no value. 


Waite Tarrarian. Thomp. 


Fraser’s White Tartarian, 
Fraser’s White Transparent, we 
Ambér a petit fruit. iP. 
Fruit of medium size, obtuse heart-shaped. Skin pale yel- 
low. Stalk slender. Flesh whitish yellow, half tender and 
verv swect. 
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CLASS II. 
SECTION 1. 


Contains those of best quality and generally approved 


Arco Dux. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 


Griotte de Portugal. 0. Duh. Nois. Late Arch Duke. 
Portugal Duke. Late Duke, (of some.) 

Tree rather more vigorous than the Mayduke, with longer 
diverging branches, which become slightly pendulous in bearing ._ 
specimens. 

Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped. Suture distinct on one side. 
Skin at first bright red, but becoming very dark when mature. 
Stalk an inch and a half long, slender, inserted in a rather deep 
open cavity. Flesh laht red, melting, juicy, rich sub-acid fla- 
vour. lipe the first and second week in July. 


Beitte Maenirique. Man. 


Belle et Magnifique. Ken. Belle de Chatenay. 
Magnifique de Sceaux. Belle de Sceaux. 


Tree hardy, moderately vigorous, productive, a beautiful and 
excellent late variety. Useful for culinary purposes, and good 
table fruit when pretty ripe. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to heart-shape. Stalk long, 
slender, in an open medium cavity. Skin a fine bright red. 
Flesh juicy, tender, with a sprightly sub-acid flavour, one of the 
best of its class. Ripe middle of July till the middle of August, 


Late Duxe. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Anglaise Tardive. 

A very large and fine Duke cherry, 
ripening a month later than the Mayduke, 
and therefore a very valuable sort for the 
dessert or for cooking. The tree is of 
vigorous growth for its class, 

Fruit large, flattened or obtuse heart- 
shaped, much more depressed in its figure 
than the Mayduke. Colour, when fully 
ripe, rich dark red; (but at first white, 
mottled with bright red.) Stalk rather 
slender, inserted ina shallow hollow. Flesh 
yellowish, tender, juicy, with a sprightly 
sub-acid flavour, not quite so sweet and 
rich as the Mayduke. Ripens gradually, 
and hangs on the tree from the middle of - 
July till the 10th of August. Late Duke. 
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Mayvvuxe. Mill. Thomp. Lind. 


Reale Hative, } Early Duke, 

Cherry Duke, (ef some,) Large Mayduke, 

Cerise Guigne, Morris Duke, of various 
Coularde, of various Morris’s Karly Duke, English 
De Hollande, French Benham’s Fine Har. D’ke, } gardens 
D’Espagne, gardens. Thompson’s Duke, ac. to 
Sriotte Grosse Noire, Portugal Duke, Thomp 
GriotteD’ Espagne(ofsome,) Buchanan’s Karly Duke, 

Griotte Précoce, (of some,) Millett’s Late Heart Duke. J 


Holman’s Duke. 


This invaluable early cherry is one of the most popular sorts 
in all countries, thriving almost equally well in cold or warm 
climates. This, the Black Heart, and the Bigarreau, are the 
most extensively diffused of all the finer varieties in the United 
States. And among all the new varieties none has been found 
to supplant the Mayduke. Before it is fit 
for table use, it is admirably adapted for 
cooking ; and when fully ripe, it is, perhaps, 
the richest of the sub-acid cherries. In the 
gardens here, we have noticed a peculiar 
habit of this tree of producing very fre- 
quently some branches which ripen much 
Jater than the others, thus protracting for 
a long time the period in which its fruit is 
in use. The Mayduke is remarkable for 
its upright, or, as it is called, fastigeate 
head, especially while the tree is young, in 
distinction to other sorts, which produce 
many lateral branches. 

Fruit roundish or obtuse heart-shaped, 
growing in clusters. Skin at first of a lively 
red, but when fully ripe of a rich dark red. 
Flesh reddish, tender and melting, very Mayduke. 
juicy, and at maturity, rich and excellent in flavour. This fruit 
is most frequently picked while it is yet red, and partially acid, 
and before it attains its proper colour or flavour. It begins to 
colour, about New York, in favourable seasons, the last of May, 
and ripens during the first half of June. i 

Mayduke is said to be a corruption of Médoc, the province in 
France, where this variety (the type of all the class now called 
Dukes) is believed to have originated. 


Reine Horrense, 
Monstreuse de Bavay. Belle de Bavay. 
Lemercier. Seize a la Livre. 
French origin, of Duke habit. Tree a healthy and handsome 
grower, productive, and a very oe variety. 
12 
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Fruit very large, roundish elongated. Skin a bright lively red 
somewhat marbled and mottled. Suture distinctly marked by 
a line without any depression. Flesh tender, juicy, very slightly 
sub-acid and delicious. Ripe from the middle to the last of July. 


Vau’s Aucust Dukes. 


A very excellent late cherry, of the Duke class. Originated 
with Henry Vail, Esq., Troy, N. Y., and bids fair to rival many 
of its season. Tree very productive, and of vigorous growth. 
Fruit large, obtuse heart-shaped, regular inform. Stalk medium 
length, inserted in a rather deep but narrow cavity. Skin rich 
bright red on the shaded side, and of a lively cornelian red in 
the sun. Flesh tender, sub-acid, much like the Mayduke in 
flavour. Ripe the last week in July, and the first week or two 
in August. 


CLASS II. 


SECTION II. 


Comprises those of “very good” quality, some of which may 
prove “ best.” 


Carnation. Thomp. Lind. 


Wax Cherry. 
Gerise ‘Nouvelle a’ Angle 

erise INOUveLle ngileterre, 
Cerise de Portugal, - ' af Branch 
Grosse Cerise Rouge Pale, g politi 
Griottier Rouge Pale, Piva 
Griotte de Villenues. P. 

A very handsome, light red, large cherry, 
highly esteemed here for brandying and 
preserving. 

Fruit large, round. Skin at first yellow- 
ish white, mottled with red, but becoming 
a lively red slightly marbled. Stalk about 
an inch and a half long, stout. Flesh ten- 
der, a little more firm than most of this 
division, but juicy. and when fully ripe, of 
a sprightly and good sub-asid flavour. The 
foliage is pretty large, and the wood strong, 
but the tree has a spreading, rather low 
habit. Itis a mcderate but regular bearer, 
and the fruit hangs a long while on the 
branches, without decaying. Ripe the 
middle and last of July. 

Prince’s Dux is a very large variety of Carnation. 
this cherry, raised from a seed of it, by Mr. Prince, of Long 
Island. Its shy habit of bearing renders it of little value. 
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CurIstTIANA and Mary. 


Two varieties raised by B. B. Kirtland, Greenbush, N. Y., and 
noted in the Horticulturist as resembling, in tree and fruit, the 
Mayduke, and are probably sub-varieties. 


Cor’s Late Carnation. 


A promising late variety. Fruit above medium size, roundish; 
suture shallow, with a line. Colour amber, mostly shaded and 
mottled with bright ved. Flesh juicy and sprightly sub-acid. 
Ripe from the middle till the last of J uly. 


Ducuess DE PALLUAU. 


A new foreign sort, medium size, roundish heart-shaped, 
compressed, very dark purple. Stem long and slender, in a 
large open cavity. Flesh dark red, tender, juicy, mild acid. 
Ripe the middle of June. Vigorous growth for its class. 


Fiemisu. Thomp. 
Montmorency (of Lindley.) 
Kentish (of some.) 
Cerise 4 Courte Queue. Poit. 
Montmorency a Gros Fruit, 
Gros Gobet, O. Duh. 
Gobet a Courte Queue. 
A Courte Queue de Provence. 
English Weichsel ? 
Weichsel mit gauzkurzen stiel, t of the 
Double Volgers. Dutch. 
This is a very odd looking 
fruit, being much flattened, and 
having a very short stalk. 
Fruit rather large, very much 
flattened both at the top and 
base, and generally growing in \ 
pairs. Stalk stout, short. -Skin * aN 
shining, of a bright lively red. a 
Flesh yellowish white, j Juicy, and 
sub-acid. Good for preserving 
but, unless very ripe, aren F ; 
rich enough for table use. Last sewtnteaere 
of July. sianis 
Jerrrey’s Duxr. Thomp. 


Jeffrey’s Royal. Lind. 
Jeffrey’s Royal Caroon. 
Royale, 

Cherry Duke. t oe 
Royale Ordinaire. Poitteau. 


Fruit of medium size, round, or a little flattened at the apeg 
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and basin. Skin of a fine lively red. Stalk moderately long 
Flesh yellowish amber, scarcely red. Juice abundant, and of 
a rich flavour. The trees are of a distinct habit of growth, be- 
ing very compact, and growing quite slowly. The buds are 
very closely set, and the fruit is borne in thick clusters, Mid- 
dle’ and last of June. 


Kentisn. Thomp. 


Virginian May, of American 
;Harly Richmond. ' gardens. 
Kentish, or : 

Flemish. souk 

Common Red, 
Sussex, 

Pie Cherry, 
Kentish Red. 
Montmorency. O. Duh. 
Montmoreney a longue quene, 
Commune, 

Muscat de Prague. 


ies the English. 


of the French 


The true Kentish cherry, an old European sort, better known 
here as the Early Richmond, is one of the most valuable of the 
acid cherries. It begins to colour about the 20th of May, and 
may then be used for tarts, while it will hang upon the tree, 
gradually growing larger, and losing its acidity, until the last 
of June, or in dry seasons, even until J uly, when it becomes of 
a rich, sprightly, and excellent acid flavour. The tree grows 
about, eighteen feet high, with a roundish spreading lead, is 
exceedingly productive, and is from its carly maturity a very 
profitable market fruit, being largely planted for this purpose in 
New Jersey. This kind is remarkable for the tenacity with 
which the stone adheres to the stalk. Advantage is taken of 
this to draw out the stones. The fruit is then ‘exposed to the 
sun, and becomes one of the most excellent of all dried fruits. 

Fruit when it first reddens rather small, but, when fully ripe, 
of medium size, round, or a little flattened; borne in pairs. 
Skin of a fine bright red, growing somewhat dark when fully 
ripe. Stalk an inch and a quarter long, rather stout, set in 4 
pretty deep hollow. Flesh melting, juicy, and, at maturity, of 
a sprightly rather rich acid flavour. 


Larce More.o. 


Kirtland’s Large Morello. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland. Promises valuable, but as yet not 
fally tested. Fruit above medium, roundish, dark red, juicy 
rich acid, good flavour; pit small. Season, early in July. (Hi 


liott.) 
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Moretto. Thomp. Lind. Lang. 


Milan. Lang. English Morello. 

Cerise du Nord. ois. Large Morello. 

Griotte Ordinaire du Nord. Dutch Morello. 
September Weichsel Grosse. Ronald’s Large Morello. 


The Morello is a fine fruit. Its name is said to be derived from 
vhe dark purple colour of its juice, which resembles that of the 
Morus or Mulberry. It is highly valuable for all kinds of pre- 
serves, and is an agreeable addition to a dessert. 

Fruit of pretty large size, round, or slightly obtuse, heart- 
shaped. Skin dark red, becoming nearly black when fully ripe. 
Flesh dark purplish red, tender, juicy, and of a pleasant sub-acid 
favour, when quite mature. Ripe 20th of July. 

The Common Morello of this country, is a smaller variety ot 
the foregoing, and a little darker in colour. Little esteemed. 


Piumstone More.to. 


Tree of slow growth, makes a fine pyramid, A productive, 
hardy, and valuable sort. 

Fruit large, roundish, inclining to heart shape. Skin, deep 
red, Stalk an inch and a half long, rather slender and straight, 
set in a hollow of moderate depth. Flesh reddish, tender, juicy, 
and when well matured, of a sprightly and agreeable flavour. 
Stone long and pointed. Ripe last of July, and first of August. 


Royat Duxs. Thomp. 
Royale Anglaise Tardive. 
Growth upright, compact head, branches less slender than 
Mayduke. Moderate bearer. 
Fruit large, roundish, and distinctly oblate or flattened. Skin 
darkred. Flesh reddish, tender, juicy and rich. A good bearer. 
Ripens in the last of June. 


SHANNON. 

This is a Morello raised by Prof. Kirtland, and as it has not 
fruited with us, we give Mr. Elliott’s description. 

Fruit slightly above medium size, globular, flattened at junc- 
tion with stem. Dark purplish red, ‘when ripe. Flesh tender, 
reddish purple, juicy, acid. Pit small. Stem long, slender, in- 
serted in az open cavity. Season, middle of July. (Elliott.) 


CLASS II. 


SECTION IIL 


contains those superseded by better ones. 
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BELLE DE ScEAvux. 
Chatenay. 


A Morello, from France. Fruit round; deep red. Flesh yel- 
lowish, juicy, acid. Last of June. 


Brute VOIsIERE. 


Medium to large, light red, somewhat transparent, sub-acid. 
Quality good to very good. Ripe about the same time as 
Downer’s Red. 


Burtner’s Octoser More.zo. 
A new foreign sort. Small, late, acid, and of little or no 
value. 


Ciuster. Thomp. 


Cerise 4 Bouquet. Poiteau. Duh. 
Cerisier 4 Trochet, 


Chevreuse 
Commune % Trochet, of ha ia 
Tres Fertile, g 


Griottier a Bouquet. 

Bouquet Amarelle, 

Trauben Amarelle, of & 
Busch Weichsel, Ane 
Flandrische Weichsel, 
Biischel Kirsche. 


A very curious fruit, growing closely clustered around a com 
mon stalk, small size, borne in clusters of from two to six; roun¢ 
of a lively red. Ripens the last of June. The tree is small ir 
all its parts. 


Germans, 


De Spa. 


Full medium size, quite acid. Ripe soon after Mayduke, and 
forms a prolific bush. 


Earty May. Thomp. Lind. 


May Cherry. Lang. Précoce. 

Small May. Petite Cerise Rouge Précoce 
Cerisier Nain a Fruit Rond. KGnigliche Amarelle. 
———_——_—— Précoce. 0O. Duh. Friihe Kleine Runde. 
Griottier Nain Précoce. Zwerg Weichsel. 
Hative. Cerise Indulle. 


An early Morello of rather dwarf habit. Ripening about the 
firstof June. Fruit small, round, slightly flattened. Lively red, 
tener, juicy, acid. Not of much value, ' 
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Guiene Nore Luisanre. 
Black Spanish. 


Fruit medium size, round heart-shaped, glossy, blackish red. 
Flesh reddish purple, tender, juicy, rich, acid. Ripe middle to 
last of July. 


Imperi1AL More.to. 


A productive and early bearing variety. Fruit medium size, 
roundish, dark purplish red. Flesh tender, juicy, acid. Last of 
July. 


Late Kentisa. 


Common Red, 


Pie Cherry, ; 
Common Sour Cherry, of it a 


Kentish Red, 
Kentish. 

This cherry, a variety of the Kentish, is better known among 
as than any other acid cherry. 

It is emphatically the Pie Cherry of this country, being more 
generally grown than any other sort. 

Fruit medium, round, flattened. Skin deep lively red, when 
fully ripe. Flesh very tender, and abounding with a highly acid 
juice. Ripens middle July. 


Louis Puituir. Elliott. 


A Morello, from France. Fruit medium, roundish, dark red. 
Flesh red, juicy, tender, acid. Middle of July. 


Rumsey’s Late More .to. 


Origin unknown. Tree moderately vigorous, with unusually 
light coloured wood and leaves. Ripens gradually through Au- 
gust and September. Not of much value except to the curious 
amateur. 

Fruit large, roundish heart-shaped. Colour, rich lively red. 
Flesh juicy, with too much acid for the table. 


ORNAMENTAL VARIETIES. 


Laret Dovsizt FLowerina. 


Double French Cherry. 

Merisier 4 Fleurs Doubles. Thomp. Duh. * 
Prurus cerasus pleno. 

Cerasus sylvestris, flore pleno. Arb. Brit. 


The double blossomed cherry bears no fruit, but whoever ad- 
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mires a beautiful flowering tree, cannot refuse a place in his 
garden to this one, so highly ornamental. Its blosscms, which 
appear at the usual season, are produced in the most showy 
profusion; they are about an inch and a half in diameter, and 
resemble clusters of the most lovely, full double, white roses, 
The tree has the habit and foliage of the Mazzard Cherries, and 
soon forms a large and lofty head. 


Dwarr Dovstzt FLowErine. 


Double Flowering Kentish. 
Small Double Flowering. 
Cerisier 4 Fleurs Doubles. Thomp. N. Duh. 


This is a double flowering variety of the sour or Kentisn 
cherry, and has the more dwarfish habit and smaller leaves 
and branches of that tree—scarcely forming more than a large 
shrub, on which account it is perhaps more suitable for small 
gardens. ‘The flowers are much like those of the large double 
flowering, but they are not so regular and beautiful in their 
form. 


CuinesE DovusLe FLOWERING. 


Yung To. 
Cerasus serrulata. ; 
Serrulated Leaved Cherry. t ard. Brit. 


This is a very rare variety, recently imported from China, 
with the leaves cut on the edges in that manner known as ser- 
rulate by botanists. Its flowers, which are borne in fascicles, 
are white, slightly tinged with pink, and nearly as double as 
those of the large double flowering. The tree considerably re- 
sembl~® vhe sour cherry tree, and appears rather dwarfish in its 
growth. 


Weepine, or Auzsaints. Thomp. 


Hyver flowering Cherry, : 
C. vulgaris, semperplorens. t ard. Eri. 
Cerise de la Toussainte. N. Duh. Nois. 
Guignier 4 rameaux pendans, 
Cerise Tardive, of the 
Cerisier Pleurant, Freach. 
Cerise de St. Martin. 
St. Martin’s Amarelle, 
Martin’s Weichsel, of the 
Monats Amarelle, Dutch. 

« Allerheiligen Kirsche. 


This charming little tree, with slender, weeping branches, 
clothed with small, almost myrtle-like foliage, is a very pleasing 
ornament, when introduced on a lawn. Its fruit is a small, deep 
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red Morello, which is acid, and in moist seasons, is produced 
for a considerable period successively. When grafted, as it 
generally is, about the height of one’s head, on a straight stem 
of the common Mazzard, it forms a beautiful parasol-lke top, 
the ends of the branches weeping half way down to the ground. 


Viremtan Witp CHErry. 


Wild Cherry, of the United States. 
Cerasus Virginiana. Arb. Brit. Dec. 
Cerasier de Virginie. French. 
Virginisch Kirsche. German. 

Our native wild cherry is too well known to need minute de- 
scription. It forms a large and lofty forest tree, with glossy, 
dark green leaves, and bears currant-like bunches of small 
fruit, which are palatable, sweet, and slightly bitter when fully 
ripe, at midsummer. They are, however, most esteemed for 
preparing cherry bounce, a favourite liguewr in many parts of 
the country, made by putting the fruit along with sugar in a 
demijohn or cask of the best old rum. 

The black wild cherry, (C. serotina, Torrey and Gray,) which 
ripens the first of September, is the best kind. The other spe- 
cies, (C. Virginiana,) which ‘is commonly known as the Choke 
Cherry, bears reddish coloured fruit, which is more astringent, 
and ripens a month earlicr. 


Selection of choice Cherries to ripen in succession. Early 
Purple Guigne, Belle d’Orleans, Mayduke, Belle de Choisy, 
Rockport, Bigarreau, Tartarian, Elton, Gov. Wood, Coe’s Trans- 
parent, Great Bigarreau, Delicate, Downer’s Late, Reine Hor- 
tense, Belle Magnifique, Kentish. 

The hardiest cherries are the Kentish, (or Virginia May,) the 
Dukes, and the Morellos. These succeed well at the farthest 
limits, both north and south, in which the cherry can be raised ; 
and when all other varieties fail, they may be depended on for 
- regular crops. Next to these, in this respect, are the Black 
Heart, Downer’s Late, Early Purple Guigne, and Elton. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE CURRANT. 


Ribes rubrum, Lin. Grossulacee, of botanists. 
Frossillier commun, of the French; Die Johannisbeere, German; Albesseboom, 
Dutch; &ibes rosso, Italian; and Grossella, Spanish. 


THE name currant is said to be derived from the resemblance 
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in the fruit to the little Corinth grapes or raisins, which under 
the name of currants, are sold in a dried state in such quantities 
by grocers; the latter word being only a corruption of Corinth, 
and the fruit of this little grape being familiarly known as such 
long before the common currants were cultivated. 

The currant is a native of Britain, and the north of Europe, 
and is, therefore, an exceedingly hardy fruit-bearing shrub, sel- 
dom growing more than three or four feet high. The fruit of 
the original wild species is small and very sour, but the large 
garden sorts produced by cultivation, and for which we are 
chiefly indebted to the Dutch gardeners, are large and of a more 
agreeable, sub-acid flavour. 

The Black Currant, (Ribes nigrum,) is a distinct species, with 
larger leaves, and coarser growth, and which, in the whole plant, 
has a strong odour, disagreeable, at first, to many persons. 

Uszs. ‘The cooling acid flavour of the currant is relished by 
most people, in moderate quantities, and the larger varieties 
make also a pretty appearance on the table. Before fully ripe, 
currants are stewed for tarts, like green gooseberries, and are 
frequently employed along with cherries or other fruits in the 
same way; but the chief value of this fruit is for making ewrrant 
jelly, an indispensable accompaniment to many dishes. Currant 
shrub, made from the fruit in the same manner as lemonade, is 
a popular summer drink in many parts of the country, and cor- 
responds to the well known Paris beverage, eaw de grosseilles. 
A sweet wine of very pleasant taste, is made from their express- 
ed juice, which is very popular among farmers, but which we 
hope to see displaced by that afforded by the Isabella and Ca- 
tawba grapes,—which every one may make with less cost and 
trouble, and which is infinitely more wholesome, because it re- 
quires less additions, of any kind, to the pure juice. 

The fruit of the black currant is liked by some persons in 
tarts, but it is chiefly used for making a jam, or jelly, much 
valued as a domestic remedy for sore throats. The young 
leaves dried, very strongly resemble green tea in flavour, and 
have been used as a substitute for it. 

The season when currants are in perfection is midsummer, 
but it may be prolonged until October by covering the bushes 
with mats, or sheltering them otherwise from the sun. 

PropaGation AND OutrurEe. Nothing is easier of culture 
than the currant, as it grows and bears well in any tolerable 
garden soil. Never plant out a currant sucker. To propagate 
it, it is only necessary to plant, in the autumn, or early in the 
spring, slips or cuttings, a foot long, in the open garden, where 
they will root with the greatest facility. The currant should 
never be allowed to produce suckers, and, in order to ensure 
against this, the superfluous eyes or buds should be taken out be- 
frre planting it, as has been directed under the head of Cuttings, 
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When the plants are placed where they are finally to remain, 
they should always be kept in the form of trees—that is to say, 
with single stems, and heads branching out at from one foot to 
three feet from the ground. ‘The after treatment is of the sim 
plest kind; thinning out'the superfluous wood every winter, is 
all that is required here. Those who desire berries of an extra 
large size stop, or pinch out, the ends of all the strong growing 
shoots, about the middle of June, when the fruit is two-thirds 
grown. This forces the plant to expend all its strength in en- 
larging and maturing the fruit. And, we may add to this, that 
it is better not to continue the cultivation of currant trees after 
they have borne more than six or eight years, as finer fruit will 
be obtained, with less trouble, from young plants, which are so 
easily raised. 

There are, nominally, many sorts of currants, but the follow- 
mg sorts comprise all at present known, worthy of cultivation. 
The common Red, and the common White, are totally unde- 
serving a place in the garden, when those very superior sorts, the 
White, and Red Dutch, can be obtained. 


ATTRACTOR. 


A new variety from France. White, very large, productive 
and vigorous, 


CuampaGne. Thomp. Lind. 


Pleasant’s Eye. 
Grossellier 4 Fruit Couleur de Chair. 


A large and handsome currant, of a pale pink, or flesh colour, 
exactly intermediate in this respect, between the red and white 
Dutch. It is quite an acid sort, but is admired by many for its 
pretty appearance. 


CHERRY. 


A new strong growing variety, with stout, erect, short-jointed 
shoots; leaves large, thick, and dark green, Not any more 
productive than other currants, but a valuable one for market 
and preserving. 

Fruit of the very largest size. Branches short. Berries deep 
red, and rather more acid than Red Dutch. 


FrertitE Currant oF PAuivuav. 


New, from France. Said to be large, excellent and very pro- 
ductive. Not yet tested here. 


GonpouIn Rep. 


From France. Rather late; light red; large, quite acid, 
'arge bunches, leaves large, vigorous grower, very productive. 
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Gonpoin Waite. 


Fruit large, whitish yellow, quite sweet, more so than any 
other sort, branches rather long, strong growth, productive. 


Kyieut’s Sweet Rep. 

This is not a sweet currant, but is considerably less acid than 
other red currants, not as sweet as White Dutch. Fruit nearly 
as large as Red Dutch; rather lighter in colour. Productive. 

Kyigut’s Harty Rep. 


The merit of this variety is in its ripening a few days earlier 
than other sorts. 


Knieut’s Larce Rep. 
Fruit very large bright red, bunches very large, very produc- 
tive, an excellent sort. 
Lone Buncuep Rep. 
Grosse Rouge de Holland. 


Fruit large, bunches long, berries deep red, much like Red 
Dutch, with a little larger clusters, and rather larger fruit. Very 
productive. 


La VERSAILLAISE. 


New French Currant, very large, with long bunches; next 
m size to cherry currant, deep red, very productive. 


La Hartve. 


A new early red currant from France, not yet fruited here. 
Said to be excellent. 


La Ferrie. 


From France. Large, deep red; very productive. 


Prince ALBERT. 


New, vigorous grower, large foliage, late in ripening, produc- 
tive and valuable. Fruit very large, similar in colour to Victoria, 


Rep Durtcn. 


Large Red Dutch. Large Bunched Red. 
New Red Dutch. Morgan’s Red. 
Grossillier Rouge a Gros Fruit. 


An old, well-known sort, thrifty, upright growth, very pro- 


ductive. Fruit large, deep red, rich acid flaveur, with clusters 
two or three inches long. 
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Rep GRAPE. 


Fruit very large, bunches very long, beautiful clear red colo ir 
a little more acid than Red Dutch, and not quite so upright m 
its growth. Very productive. 


Rep PRovens. 


Similar to Red Dutch, but stronger in growth. 


SHort Buncuep Rep. 


Much like Red Dutch, with rather shorter bunches. Fruit 
not quite as large. 


Srripep FRvirep. 
Grosse Weiss und Rothgestreifte Johannesbeere. 


A pretty new fruit from Germany. Distinctly striped, small, 
poor bearer, and of no value except as a curiosity. 


TRANSPARENT. 
Blanc Transparent. 


A new French currant. Fruit very large, yellowish white, 
similar to White Dutch. Very productive. 


VicToRIA. 
May’s Victoria. Raby Castle. 
Houghton Castle. Goliath. 


A very excellent, rather late sort, with very long bunches of 
bright red fruit; and is an acquisition to this class of fruits, 
Berries as large as Red Dutch, bunches rather longer, of a 
brighter red, growth more spreading, and very productive. Will 
hang on the bushes some two weeks longer than most currants, 


Wutre Cuinton. 
Very similar to White Dutch, if not the same. 


Waite ANTWERP. 
Fruit very large, sweet, bunches rather long. Very produc- 
tive. 
Wuite Grape. 


Bunches moderately long. Berries very large, whitish yel- 
low, sweet and good. Very productive. Branches more hori 
zonta! than White Dutch. 


- 
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Wurte Dorcn. 


New White Dutch. ‘Reeve’s White. 
White Crystal. Morgan’s White. 
White Leghorn. 


This is precisely similar to Red Dutch in habit, but the fruit 
is larger, with rather shorter bunches, of a fine yellowish white 
colour, with a very transparent skin. It is considerably less acid 
than tke red currants, and is therefore much preferred for the 
table. It is also a few days earlier. Very productive. 


II, Black Currants, (R. nigrum.) 


Common Brack. Thomp. 


Black English. 
Casis, (of the French.) 

-The common Black English Currant is well known. The 
berries are quite black, less than half an inch in diameter, and 
borne in clusters of four or five berries. It is much inferior to 
the fol-owing. 


Brack Naprxes. Thomp. P. Mag. Lind. 


The Black Naples is a beautiful fruit, the finest and largest 
of all black currants, its berries often measuring nearly three 
fourths of an inch in diameter. Its leaves and blossoms appear 
earlier than those of the Common Black, but the fruit is later, 
and the clusters, as well as the berries, are larger and more nu- 
merous. 

OrNAMENTAL Varieties. ‘There are several very ornamental 
species of currant, among which we may here allude to the Mis- 
sourt Currant, (Aibes Aureum), brought by Lewis and Clark 
from the Rocky Mountains, which is now very common in our 
gardens, and. generally admired for its very fragrant yellow 
blossoms. Its oval blue berries, which are produced in great 
abundance, are relished by some persons. But there is a Large 
Fruited Missouri Currant, a variety of this, which bears berries 
of the size of the Black Naples, and of more agreeable flavour. 

The Rep FLowErine Currant (A. Sanguinewm), is a very 
beautiful shrub from the*western coast of America, with foliage 
somewhat like that of the Common Black, but which bears very 
charming clusters of large light crimson blossoms, in April. 

There are several other varieties as R. sanguineum, fl. pl., R. 
sanguineum atropurpurea, and R. Gordoni. They are not quite 
hardy enough to stand our winters without protection, but at the 
South, will make a valuable addition to their shrubbery. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE CRANBERRY. 


Ixycoccus, Arb. Brit. Hricacee, of botanists. 
Airelle, of the French; Die Moosebeere, German; Veen bessen, Dutch 
Ossicocco, Italian. 


Tux ea irevings is a familiar trailing shrub growing wild in 
swampy, sandy meadows, and mossy bogs, in the northern por- 
tions of both hemispheres, and produces a round, red, acid fruit, 
Our native species, (O macrocarpus,) so common in the sw amps 
of New-England, and on the borders of our inland lakes, as to 
form quite an article of commerce, is much the largest and finest 
speeies; the European Cranberry, (0. palustris) being much 
smaller in its growth, and producing fruit inferior in size and 
quality. Also the Russian, (0. viridis,) a medium sized variety, 

Of the O. macrocarpus, there are three varieties :—The 
“Bell-shaped,” which is the largest and most valued, of a very 
dark, bright red colour. The “Cherry,” two kinds, large and 
small; the large one the best, of a round form, a fine, dark 
red berry, nearly or quite equal to the Bell- shaped ; and the 
Bugle, Oval, or Egg-shaped, two kinds, large and small, not so 
high coloured as the Bell and Cherry—not so much vr ized, but 
still a fine variety. 

The value of the common cranberry for tarts, preserves and 
other culinary uses, is well known, and in portions of the country 
where it does not naturally grow, or is not abundantly produced, 
it is quite worth while to attempt its culture. Although, natu- 
rally, it grows mostly in mossy, wet land, yet it may be easily 
cultivated in beds of peat soil, made in any rather moist situation, 
and if a third of old thoroughly decayed manure is added to the 
peat, the berries will be much larger and of more agreeable fla- 
vour than the wild ones. A square of the size of twenty feet, 
planted in this way, will yield three or four bushels annually— 
quite sufficient for a family. The plants are easily procured, 
and are generally taken up like squares of sod or turf, and 
planted two or three feet apart, when they quickly cover the 
whole beds. 

In some parts of New-England, low and coarse meadows, of 
no value, have been drained and turned to very profitable account, 
by planting them with this fruit. The average product is from 
eighty to one hundred bushels of cranberries, worth at least one 
dollar a bushel, and the care they require after the land is once 
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preyzsed and planted is scarcely any at all, except in gathering 
Some of the farms in Massachusetts yield large crops, partly 
from natural growth, and partly from cultivated plantations. 
The “ New-England Farmer” states that Mr. Hayden, of Lin- 
coln, Mass., gathered 400 bushels from his farm in 1830. The 
cranberry grows wild in the greatest abundance, on the sandy 
low necks near Barnstable, and an annual cranberry festival is 
made of the gathering of the fruit, which is done by the mass 
of the population, who turn out on the day appointed by the au- 
thorities, and make a general gathering with their cranberry 
rakes, a certain portion of the crop belonging, and being deli 
vered, to the town. 

Capt. Hall, one of the most successful cranberry cultivators 
of that neighbourhood, thus turns his sandy bogs and rush- 
covered land to productive beds of cranberry. Atter draining 
the land well, and removing all brush, he ploughs the soil where 
it is possible to do so; but he usually finds it sufficient to cover 
the surface with a heavy top-dressing of beach sand, digging 
holes four feet apart into which he plants sods, or syuare bunches, 
of the cranberry roots. These soon spread on every side, over- 
powering the rushes, and forming a thick coating to the surface. 
A labourer will gather about thirty bushels of the fruit in a day, 
with a cranberry rake. 

Cranberry culture would be a profitable business in this neigh- 
bourhood, where this fruit is scarce, and, of late years, sells for 
two or three dollars a bushel. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE FIG. 


Ficus Carica, L. Arb. Brit. Urticacee, of botanists; Figuier, of the 
French; Feigenbaum, German; Fico, Italian; Higuera, Spanish. 


Tuts celebrated fruit tree, whose history is as ancient as that 
of the world, belongs properly to a warm climate, though it may 
be raised in the open air, in the middle states, with proper care. 

In its native countries, Asia and Africa, near the sea-coast it 
forms a low tree, twenty fect in height, with spreading branch- 
es, and large, deeply lobed, rough leaves. It is completely 
naturalized in the south of Europe, where its cultivation is one 
of the most important occupations of the fruit grower. 

The fruit of the Fig tree is remarkable for making its ap- 
pearance, growing, and ripening, without being preceded by any 
apparent blossom. The latter, however, is concealed in the 
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interior of a fleshy receptacle which is called, and finally be 
comes, the fruit. The flavour of the fig is exceedingly sweet 
and luscious, so much so as not to be agreeable to many per- 
sons, when tasted for the first time; but, like most fruits of this 
kind, it becomes a great favourite with all after a short trial, 
and is really one of the most agreeable, wholesome, and nutri- 
tious kinds of food. It has always, indeed, been the favourite 
fruit of warm countries, and the ideal of earthly happiness and 
content, as typified in the Bible, consists in sittmg under one’s 
own fig tree. 

Its cultivation was carried to great perfection among the an- 
cient Romans, who had more than twenty varieties in their 
gardens. But the Athenians seem to have prided themselves 
most on their figs, and even made a law forbidding any to be 
exported from Attica. Smuggling, however, seems to have 
been carried on in those days, and a curious little piece of ety- 
mological history is connected with the fig. The informers 
against those who broke this law were called sukophantaz, from 
two words in the Greek, meaning the “discoverers of figs.” And 
as their power appears also to have been used for malicious 
purposes, thence arose our word sycophant. The fig was first 
introduced from Italy about 1548, by Cardinal Poole, and to 
this country about 1790, by Wm. Hamilton, Esq. 

Propagation. This tree is very readily increased by cut- 
tings taken off in the month of March, and planted in light soil 
in a hot bed, when they will make very strong plants the same 
season. Or, they may be planted in a shady border in the open 
air, quite early in April, with tolerable success. In either case 
the cuttings should be made eight or ten inches long, of the last 
year’s shoots, with about half an inch of the old, or previous 
year’s wood left at the base of each. 

Som anp cutrure. ‘The best soil for the fig is one mode- 
rately deep, and neither too moist nor dry, as, in the former 
case, the plant is but too apt to-run to coarse wood, and, in the 
latter, to drop its fruit before it is fully ripe. A mellow, calea- 
reous loam, is the best soil in this climate—and marl, or mild 
lime in compost, the most suitable manure. 

As in the middle states this tree is not hardy enough to be al- 
lowed to grow as a standard, it is the policy of the cultivator to 
keep it in a low and shrub-like form, near the ground, that it 
may be easily covered in winter. The great difficulty of this 
mode of traiing, with us, has been that the coarse and over- 
luxuriant growth of the branches, when kept down, is so great 
as to render the tree unfruitful, or to rob the fruit of its due 
share of nourishment. Happily the system of root-pruring, 
recently found so beneficial with some other trees, is, in this 
climate, most perfectly adapted to the fig. Short jointed wood, 
and only moderate vigour of growth, are well known accom 
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paniments of fruitfulness in this tree; and there is no means wy 
which firm, well ripened, short-jointed wood is so easily obtain- 
ed as by an annual pruning of the roots—cutting off all that 
project more than half the length of the branches. In this way 
the fig tree may be kept in that rich and somewhat strong soil 
necessary to enable it to hold its fruit, and ripen it of the largest 
size, without that coarseness of growth which usually happens 
in such soil, and but too frequently renders the tree barren. 
The mode of performing root-pruning we have already described, 
but we may add here that the operation should be performed on 
the fig early in November. When this mode is adopted but 
little pruning will be necessary, beyond that of keeping the 
plant in a somewhat low and regular shape, shortening-in the 
branches occasionally, and taking out old and decaying wood. 

In winter, the branches of the fig must be bent down to the 
ground, and fastened with hooked pegs, and covered with three 
or four inches of soil, as in protecting the foreign grape. This 
covering should be removed as soon as the spring is well set- 
tled. Below Philadelphia, a covering of straw, or branches of 
evergreens, is suflicient—and south of Virginia the fig is easy 
of culture as a hardy standard tree. 

Two crops are usually produced in a year by this tree; the 
first which ripens here in midsummer, and is borne on the pre- 
vious season’s shoots; and the second which is yielded by the 
young shoots of this summer, and which rarely ripens well in 
the middle states. It is, therefore, a highly advantageous prac- 
tice to rub off all the young figs of this second crop after mid- 
stummer, as soon as they are formed. The consequence of this 
is to retain all the organizable matter in the tree; and to form 
new embryo figs where these are rubbed off, which then ripen 
the next season as the first crop. 

Rreenine THE Fruir. In an unfavourable soil or climate, 
the ripening of the fig is undoubtedly rendered more certain 
aud speedy by touching the eye of the fruit with a little oil. 
This is very commonly practised in many districts of France. 
“ At Argenteuil,” says Loudon, “the maturity of the latest figs 
is hastened by putting a single drop of oil into the eye of each 
fruit. This is done by a woman who has a phial of oil suspended 
from her waist, and a piece of hollow rye straw in her hand. 
This she dips into the oil, and afterwards into the eye of the 
fio.” ‘ 

We have ourselves frequently tried the experiment of touching 
the end of the fig with the finger dipped in oil, and have always 
found the fruits so treated to ripen much more certainly and 
speedily, and swell to a larger size than those left untouched. 

There are forty-two varieties enumerated in the last edition 
of the London Horticultural Society’s Catalogue. Few of these 
have, however, been introduced into this country, and a very 
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few sorts will comprise all that is most desirable and excellent 
in this fruit. The following selection includes those most suit- 
able for our soil and climate. Fruit nearly all ripen in August. 


CLASS I. 
RED, BROWN, OR PURPLE. 


Brunswick. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Madonna, ) 
Hanover, 
Brown Hamburgh, 
Black Naples, 
Clementine, 
Bayswater, 

rs Red. 


ac. to 
Thomp. 


Une of the largest and finest purple figs, well adapted for 
hardy culture. Fruit of the largest size, pyriform in shape, with 
an oblique apex. Eye considerably sunk. Stalk short and thick, 
of a fine violet brown in the sun, dotted with small pale brown 
specks, and, on the shaded side, pale greenish yellow. Flesh 
reddish brown, slightly pink near the centre, and somewhat 
transparent, Flavour rich and excelleut. The only fault of this 
variety for open air culture is, that it is rather too strong in its 
growth, not being so easily protected in winter as more dwarfish 
sorts. 


Brown Turkey. Thomp. 


Brown Italian. Forsyth. Brown Naples. 
Large Blue, of Lind. Murrey. Lind. 
Italian. Lee’s Perpetual. 


This is undoubtedly one of the very best for this country, and 
for open air culture, as it is perhaps the very hardiest, and one 
of the most regular and abundant bearers. Fruit large, oblong 
or pyriform. Skin dark brown, covered with a thick blue bloom, 
Flesh red, and of very delicious flavour. 


Brack Iscuta. Thomp. Lind. 
Early Forcing. Blue Ischia. 


One of the most fruitful sorts, and pretty hardy. Fruit of 
medium size, roundish, a little flattened at the apex. Skin dark 
violet, becoming almost black when fully ripe. Flesh deep red 
and of very sweet, luscious flavour. 
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Brown Iscuia. Thomp. 
Chestnut. Lind. Mil. Chestnut-coloured Ischia. 


A good variety, with, however, a rather thin skin, rendering 
it liable to crack or burst open when fully ripe. It is hardy, of 
good habit, and a very excellent bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish obovate. Skin light or chest- 
nut-brown; pulp purple, very sweet and excellent. 


Buacx Genoa. Lind. 


The fruit of this fig is long-obovate, that portion next the 
stalk being very slender. Skin dark purple, becoming nearly 
black, and covered with a purple bloom. Pulp bright red, fla- 
vour excellent. Habit of the tree moderately strong. 


Matra. Lind. 
Small Brown. 


A small, but very rich fig, which will often hang on the tree 
antil it begins to shrivel, and becomes “a fine sweetmeat.” 
Fruit much compressed at the apex, and very much narrowed 
mm towards the stalk. Skin light brown. Pulp pale brown, and 
of a sweet, rich flavour. Ripens later than the foregoing, about 
the last of August. 


Smatt Brown Iscura. Lind. 


A very hardy sort, which, in tolerably warm places south of 
Philadelphia, will make a small standard tree in the open air, 
bearing pretty good crops, that ripen about the first of Sep- 
tember. Fruit small, pyriform, with a very short footstalk. 
Skin light brown. Pulp pale purple, of high favour. Leaves 
more entire than those of the common fig. 


Vioxterre. Lind. Dub. 


A very good sort from the neighbourhood of Paris, where it 
produces two crops annually. Fruit small, roundish-obovate, 
flattened at the apex. Skin dark violet. Pulp nearly white, or 
a little tinged with red on the inside, and of vleasant flavour. 


VioLeTtE DE BorpEaux. Thomp. 
Bordeaux. Lind. Duh. 


A fig which is much cultivated in France, being quite pro- 
ductive, though of inferior flavour to many of the foregoing © 
sorts. Fruit large, pyriform, about three inches long, and two 
a diameter. Skin deep violet when fully ripe, but at first of a 
brownish red. Pulp reddish purple, sweet and good. 
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CLASS II. 


FRUIT, WHITE, GREEN, OR YELLOW. 


AnceE.ique. Thomp, Lind. Duh, 
Concourelle Blanche. Mélitte. 


This little fig is a very abundant bearer, and a pretty hardy 
sort. Fruit siaall, obovate. Skin pale greenish yellow, dotted 
with lighter coloured specks. Pulp white, but only tolerably 
sweet. It will usually bear two crops. 


Larce Wuite Genoa. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 


Fruit large, roundish-obovate. Skin thin, pale yellow. Pulp 
red, and well flavoured. 


MarseiLtes. Thomp. Lind, 


White Marseilles. Ford’s Seedling. 
White Naples. White Standard. 
Pocock. Figue Blanche. Duh. 


A very favourite sort for forcing and raising under glass, but 
which does not succeed so well as the Brown Turkey, and the 
Ischias, for open culture. Fruit small, roundish-obovate, 
slightly ribbed. Skin nearly white, with a little yellowish 
green remaining. Flesh white, rather dry, but sweet and rich. 


Nert. Thomp. Lind. 


A fruit rather smaller and longer than the Marseilles, and 
which, from a mingling of slight acid, is one of the most exqui- 
site in its flavour. Fruit small, roundish-obovate. Skin pale 
greenish yellow. Pulp red. Flavour at once delicate and 
rich. This is a very favourite variety, according to Loudon, 
“the richest fig known in Britain.” 


Preeussata. Thomp. 


A sort lately introduced from the Ionian Isles into England. 
It is tolerably hardy, quite productive, and succeeds admirably 
ander glass. Fruit of medium size, roundish, a good deal flat- 
tened. Skin purplish brown in the shade, dark brown in the 
sun. Pulp deep red, with a luscious, high flavour. Seeds un- 
usually small. Ripens gradually, in succession. 
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Ware Iscuia. Thonp 
Green Ischia. Lind. Fors. 


A very small fig, but one of the hardiest of the light colourea 
ones. Fruit about an inch in diameter, roundish-obovate. Skin 
pale yellowish green, very thin, and, when fully ripe, the darker 
coloure.| pulp appears through it. Pulp purplish, and high fla 
voured, A moderate grower and good bearer. 


H 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE GOOSEBERRY. 


Ribes Grossularia, Arb. Brit. Grossulacew, of botanists. 
Grosseiller, of the French; Stachelbeerstrauch, German; Uva Spino, 
Italian; Grossella, Spanish. 


Tue gooseberry of our gardens is a native of the north of 
Europe, our native species never having been improved by gar- 
den culture. This low prickly shrub, which, in its wild state, 
bears small round or oval fruit, about half an inch in diameter, 
and weighing one fourth of an ounce, has been so greatly im- 
proved by the system of successive reproduction from the seed, 
and high culture by British gardeners, that it now bears fruit 
nearly, or quite two inches in diameter, and weighing an ounce 
and a half. Lancashire, in England, is the meridian of the 
gooseberry, and to the Lancashire weavers, who seem to lave 
taken it as a hobby, we are indebted for nearly all the surpris- 
ingly large sorts of modern date. Their annual shows exhibit 
this fruit in its greatest perfection, and a GoosEBERRY Boox is 
published at Manchester every year giving a list of all the prize 
sorts, etc. Indeed the climate of England seems, from its moist- 
ness and coolness, more perfectly fitted than any other to the 
growth of this fruit. On the continent it is considered of little 
account, and with us, south of Philadelphia, it succeeds but in- 
differently. In the northern, and especially in the eastern 
states, however, the gooseberry, on strong soils, where the best 
sorts are chosen, thrives admirably, and produces very fine 
crops. 

Uses. This fruit is in the first place a very important one 
in its green state, being in high estimation for pies, tarts, and 
puddings, coming into use earlier than any other. The earli- 
est use made of it appears to. have been as a sauce with 
green goose, whence ihe name, goose-berry. In its ripe state, 
it is a very agreeable table fruit, and in this country, following 
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the season of cherries, it is always most acceptable. Unripe 
gooseberries are bottled in water for winter use, (placing the 
_ pottles nearly filled, a few moments in boiling water, after- 
wards corking and sealing them, and burying them in a cool 
eellar, with their necks downward.) As a luxury for the poor, 
Mr. Loudon considers this the most valuable of all fruits, “since 
it can be grown in less space, in more unfavourable circum- 
stances, and brought sooner into bearing than any other.” In 
the United States the gooseberry, in humble gardens, is fre- 
quently seen in a very wretched state—the fruit poor and small, 
and covered with mildew. This arises partly from ignorance 
of a proper mode of cultivation, but chiefly from the sorts grown 
being very inferior ones, always much liable to this disease. 

Propagation. Gooseberry plants should only be raised from 
cuttings. New varieties are of course raised from seed, but no 
one here will attempt to do what, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, the Lancashire growers can do so much better. In 
preparing cuttings select the strongest and straightest young 
shoots of the current year, at the end of October (or very early 
in the ensuing spring ;) cut out all the buds that you intend to 
go be.ow the ground (to prevent future suckers,) and plant the 
zuttings in a deep rich soil, on the north side of a fence, or in 
some shaded border. The cuttings should be inserted six inch- 
es deep, and from three to six or eight inches should remain 
above ground. The soil should be pressed very firmly about 
the cuttings, and, in the case of autumn planting, it should be 
examined in the spring, to render it firm again should the cut- 
ting have been raised by severe frost. After they have become 
well rooted—generally in a year’s time—they may be trans- 
planted to the borders, where they are finally to remain. 

Cuttivation. The gooseberry in our climate is very impa- 
tient of drought, and we have uniformly found that the best soil 
for it is a deep strong loam, or at least whatever may be the 
soil, and it will grow in a great variety, it should always be 
deep—if not naturally so, it should be made deep by trenching 
and manuring. It is the most common error to plant this fruit 
shrub under the branches of other trees for the sake of their 
shade—as it, always renders the fruit inferior in size and fla- 
your, and more likely to become mouldy. On the contrary, we 
would always advise planting in an open border, as, if the 
soil is sufficiently deep, the plants will not suffer from dryness, 
and should it unfortunately be of a dry nature, it may be ren- 
dered less injurious by covering the ground under the plants 
with straw or litter. In any case a rich soil is necessary, and 
as the gooseberry is fond of manure a pretty heavy top-dressing 
should be dug in every year, around bearing plants. For a 
later crop a few bushels may be set on the north side of a fence 
or wall. 
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For the gooseberry, regular and pretty liberal pruning is ab- 
solutely necessary. Of course no suckers should be allowed 
to grow. In November the winter pruning should be perform- 
ed. The leaves now being off it is easy to see what proportion 
of the new as well as old wood may be taken away; and we will 
here remark that it is quite impossible to obtain fine gooseber- 
ries here, or any where, without a very thorough thinning out 
of the branches. As a general rule, it may sately be said that 
one half of the head, including old and young branches (more 
especially the former, as the best fruit is borne on the young 
wood,) should now be taken out, leaving a proper distribution of 
shoots throughout the bush, the head being sufficiently thinned 
to admit freely the light and air. An additional pruning is, 
in England, performed in June, which consists in stopping 
the growth of long shoots by pinching out the extremities, and 
thinning out superfluous branches; but if the annual pruning 
is properly performed, this will not be found necessary, except 
to obtain fruit of extraordinary size. 

The crop should always be well thinned when the berries are 
about a quarter grown. The gooseberry is scarcely subject te 
any disease or insect in this country. The mldew, which 
attacks the half grown fruit, is the great pest of those who are 
unacquainted with its culture. In order to prevent this, it is only 
necessary—Ist, to root up and destroy all inferior kinds subject 
to mildew ; 2nd, to procure from any of the nurseries some of 
the best and hardiest Lancashire varieties; 3rd, to keep them 
wel! manured, and very thoroughly pruned every year. 

We do not think this fruit shrub can be said to bear well for 
more than a half dozen years successively. After that the fruit 
becomes inferior and requires more care in cultivation. A suc- 
cession of young plants should, therefore, be kept up by striking 
some cuttings every season. 

VarietTies.—Lhe number of these is almost endless, new 
ones being produced by the prize growers every year. The last 
edition of the London Horticultural Society’s Catalogue enume- 
rates 149 sorts considered worthy of notice, and Lindley’s Guide 
to the Orchard, gives a list of more than seven hundred prize 
sorts. It is almost needless to say that many of these very 
closely resemble each other, and that a small number of them 
will comprise all the most valuable. 

The sorts bearing fruit of medium size are generally more 
highly flavoured than the very large ones. We have selected a 
sufficient number of the most valuable for all practical purposes. 


IT, Red Gooseberries. 


BoarvMan’s Brirish Crown. Fruit very large, roundish, 
hairy, handsome and gocd. Branches spreading. 
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Cuampaene. i fine old variety, of very rich flavour Fruit 
small, roundish-oblong, surface hairy, pulp clear; branches of 
very upright growth. 

Capper’s Tor Sawyer. Fruit large, roundish, pale red, hairy ; 
rather late, flavour very good. Branches drooping. 

Farrow’s Roarine Lion, An immense berry, and hangs 
late. Fruit oblong, smooth ; flavour excellent ; branches droop- 
ing. 

oamiannds LancasHirE Lap. Fruit large, roundish, dark 
red, hairy ; flavour very good ; branches erect. 

Keen’s Seepiine. Fruit of medium size, oblong, hairy, fla- 
vour first rate; branches drooping. Early and productive. 

Leieu’s Rirteman. Fruit large, roundish, hairy ; flavour first 
rate ; branches erect. 

Metuiine’s Crown Bos. Fruit large, oblong, hairy; flavour 
first rate; branches spreading. 

Miss Borp. Fruit of medium size, roundish, surface downy ; 
flavour excellent; branches spreading. 

Rep Warrineton. Fruit large, roundish-oblong, hairy; fla- 
vour first rate; branches drooping. 


IT. Yellow Gooseberries. 


Buerpsitu’s Duckwine. Fruit large and late, obovate 
smooth ; flavour good ; branches erect. 

Caprer’s Bunker Hix. Fruit large, roundish, smooth; fla 
vour good; branches spreading. 
“*Gorton’s Virer. Fruit large, obovate, smooth; flavour 
good ; branches drooping. 

Hix's Gotpen Gourp. Fruit large, oblong, hairy; flavour 
good; branches drooping. 

Part’s GoLpEN FieEce. Fruit large, oval, hairy, flavour first 
rate ; branches spreading. 

Propner’s Rockwoop. Fruit large and early, roundish, 
hairy ; flavour good ; branches erect. 

YeLLow Cuampaene. Fruit small, roundish, hairy ; flavour 
first rate; branches erect. 

Yettow Baty. Fruit of middle size, roundish, smooth ; fla 
vour first rate; branches erect. 

% 


doe Green Gooseberries. 


Cotuiers’ Jorty Aneier. Fruit large and late, oblong, 
downy ; flavour first rate ; branches erect. 

Berry’s Greenwoop. Fruit large, oblong, smooth ; flavour 
good; branches drooping. 

Es rty Green Hairy, (or Green oe) Fruit small and 


early, ~ound, hairy; flavour excellent; branches spreading. 
1 
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Epwarp’s Jotty Tar. Fruit large, obovate, smooth ; flavour 
first rate; branches drooping. 

GLENTON GREEN. Fruit of middle size, oblong, hairy ; flavour 
‘excellent ; branches drooping. 

Green Watnut. Fruit middle sized, obovate, smooth; fla- 
vour first rate: branches spreading. 

Hepsurn Green Prouric. Fruit of middle size, roundish, 
hairy ; flavour first rate; branches erect. 

Massey’s Heart or Oax. Fruit large, oblong, smooth; fla- 
vour first rate ; branches drooping. 

Parkinson’ 3 Lavret. Fruit large, obovate, downy ; Seivtciy 
first rate ; branches erect. 

Pirmaston Green Gace. Fruit small, and hangs long, obo 
vate, smooth ; flavour rich and excellent ; branches erect. 

Warnman’s GREEN Ocean. Fruit very ‘large, oblong, smooth ; 
flavour tolerably good ; branches drooping. 


IV. White Gooseberries. 


Creworty’s Wuire Lion. Fruit large and hangs late, obo- 
rate, downy, flavour first rate ; branches drooping. 

Crompton SHEBA QUEEN. Fruit large, obovate, downy, fla- 
vour first rate ; ; branches erect. 

Coox’s Wuire Eactz. Fruit large, obovate, smooth; fla- 
cour first rate; branches erect. 

Caprer’s Bonny Lass. Fruit large, oblong, hairy ; flavour 
good ; branches spreading. 

Hapiey’s Lavy or THE Manor. Fruit large, roundish-ob- 
long, hairy ; flavour good; branches erect. 

Saunper’s Cuesuire Lass. Fruit large and very early, ob- 
long, downy; flavour excellent ; branches erect. 

Woopwarp’s Wuiresmira. Fruit large, roundish-oblong, 
downy ; favour first rate; branches erect. 

We uneron’s Giory. Fruit large, rather oval; very dow- 
ny; skin quite thin; flavour excellent; branches erect. 

Wurre Honey. Fruit of middle size, roundish-oblong, 
smooth ; flavour excellent ; branches erect. 

Taytor’s Bricur Venus. Fruit of middle size, hangs a long 
time, obovate, hairy; flavour first rate ; branches erect. 


© 
The following new English varieties are of the largest size, 
Red. Green. 
London. Thumpet. 
Conquering Hero. Turnout. 
Companion. Weatherecck. 
Lion’s Provider. General. 
Dan’s Mistake. Keepsake. 


Napozeon le Grand. 
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White. Yellow. 
Freedom. Leader. 
Snowdrop. Drill. 
Queen of Trumps. Catherine. 
Lady Leicester. Gunner. 
Eagle. Peru. 
Tally Ho. Goldfinder. 


Hoveuton’s SEEDLING 


Origmated with Abel Houghton, Lynn, Mass. A vigorous 
grower, branches rather slender, very productive, generally free 
from mildew; a desirable sort. Fruit medium or below 
roundish, inclining to oval Skin smooth, pale red. Flesh ten- 
der, sweet, and very good. 


Selection of sorts for a garden: 


Red. Red Warrington, Companion, Crown Bob, London, 
Houghton’s Seedling. 

Yellow. Leader, “Yellow Ball, Catherine, Gunner. 

White. Woodward's Whitesmith, Freedom, Taylor’s Bright 
Venus, Tally Ho, Sheba Queen. 

Green. Pitmaston Green Gage, Thumper, Jolly Angler, Mas- 
rey’s Heart of Oak, Parkinson’s Laurel. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE GRAPE. 


Vitis vinifera, L. Vitacee, of botanists. 
Vigne, of the French; Weintrauben, German; Vigna, Italian; Vid, uv 
Vina, Spanish. 

Tue history of the grape is almost as old as that of man. 
Growing in its highest perfection in Syria and Persia, its luscious 
fruit and the unrivalled bever age which its fermented juice affords, 
recommended it to the especial eare of the patriarchal tillers of the 
soil, and vineyards were extensively plantea, long before orchards 
or collections of other frit trees were at all common. 

The grapes of the old world are all varieties of the wine grape, 
( Vitis vinifera,) which, though so long and so universally culti- 
vated and naturalized in all the middle and southern portions 
of Europe, is not a native of that continent, but came originally 
from Persia. From the latter country, as civilization advanced 
westward, this plant accompanied it—first to Egypt, then te 
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Greece and Sicily, and gradually to Italy, Spain, France, and 
Britain, to which latter country the Romans carried it about two 
hundred years after Christ. To America the seeds and plants 
of the European varieties were brought by numerous emigrants 
and colonists within the first fifty years after its settlement. 

The wild grapes of our own country are quite distinct species 
from the wine grape of Europe—are usually stronger in their 
growth, with larger and more entire foliage, and, in their native 
state, with a peculiar foxy odour or flavour, and more or less 
hardness of pulp. These traits, however, disappear in process 
of cultivation, and we have reason to hope that we shall soon 
obtain, from the wild type, new varieties of high quality, and of 
superior hardiness and productiveness in this climate. 

The grape vine is in all cases a trailing or climbing deciduous 
shrub, living to a great age,* and, in its native forests, clamber- 
ing over the tops of the tallest trees. In the deep rich alluvial 
soils of western America, it is often seen attaining a truly pro- 
digious size, and several have been measured on the banks of 
the Ohio, the stems of which were three feet in circumference, 
and the branches two hundred feet long, enwreathing and fes- 
tooning the tops of huge poplars and sycamores. In a cultivated 
state, however, it is found that fine flavour, and uniform pro- 
ductiveness, require the plants to be kept pruned within a small 
compass. 

Usss. The grape in its finest varieties, as the Hamburgh 
and the Muscat, is in flavour hardly surpassed by any other fruit 
in delicacy and richness, and few or none are more beautiful “in 
the dessert. Dried, it forms the raisin of commerce, the most 
excellent of all dried fruits, every where esteemed. And wine, 
the fermented juice, has always been the first of all exhilarating 
liquors. Some idea of the past consumption of this product 
may be formed from the fact that more than 500,000,000 impe- 
rial gallons have been made in France, in a single year; and as 
a data to judge of its value, we may add, that, while a great 
proportion of the vn ordinaire, or common wine, is sold at 10 
or 12 cents a bottle; on the other hand, particular old and rare 
vintages of Madeiras or Sherries will not unfrequently command 
twenty or thirty dollars a gallon. 

Soi. The universal experience in all countries has established 
the fact that a dry and warm soil is the very best for the vine. 
Where vineyards are cultivated, a limestone soil, or one com- 
posed of decaying calcareous rocks, is by far the best; but 
where, as in most gardens, the vine is raised solely for its fruit, 
the soil should be highly enriched. The foreign grape will © 
scarcely thrive well here on a heavy soil, though our native 


* Pliny gives a) account of a vine six hundred years old, and there are 
said to be vines it Burgundy more than four hundred years old. 
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varieties grow and bear well on any strong land, but the essence 
of all that can be said in grape culture respecting soil is that it 
be dry and light, deep and rich. Frequent top-dressings of well 
rotted manure should be applied to vines in open borders, and 
this should every third or fourth year be alternated with a 
dressing of slaked lime. 

Propagation. ‘The grape vine makes roots very freely, and 
is, therefore, easy of propagation. Branches of the previous or 
current year’s wood bent down any time before mid-summer, 
and covered with earth, as layers, root very freely, and make 
bearing plants in a couple of years, or very frequently indeed 
bear the next season. 

But the finer varieties of the vine are almost universally pro- 
pagated by cuttings, as that is a very simple mode, and an 
abundance of the cuttings being afforded by the annual trimming 
of the vines. 

When cuttings are to be planted in the open border, a some- 
what moist «nd shaded place should be chosen for this purpose. 
. The cuttings should then be made of the young wood of the 
previous year’s growth, cut into lengths about a foot or eighteen 
inches long, and having three buds—one near the top, one at 
the bottom, and the third in the middle. Before planting the 
eutting pare off its lower end smoothly, close below the buds, 
and finally, plant it in mellow soil, in a slit made by the spade, 
pressing the earth firmly about it with the foot.* 

The rarer kinds of foreign grapes are usually grown by cut- 
tings of shorter length, consisting only of two buds; and the 
most successful mode is to plant each cutting in a small pot, and 
plunge the pots in a slight hotbed, or place the cuttings at once 
in the mould of the bed itself, In either case they will make 
strong plants in the same season. 

But the most approved way of raising vine plants in pots is 
that of propagation by eyes, which we ‘have fully explained in 
the first part of this work. This, as it retains the least portion 
of the old wood, is manifestly the nearest approach to raising a 
plant from the seed, that most perfect of all modes with respect 
to the constitution of a plant. In the case of new or rare sorts 
it offers us the means of multiplying them with the greatest 
possible rapidity. As the grape usually receives its annual 
pruning in autumn or winter, the cuttings may be reduced te 
nearly their proper length, and kept in earth, in the cellar, until 
the ensuing spring. The hardie~ sorts may be buried in the 
cpen ground. 

The foreign and the native gtapes are very different in their 


* In sandy or dry soils the cuttings may be Icft longer, and to insure 
greater success, cover the upper end of the cutting with grafting wax, oF 
anmething of jhe kind, to prevent evaporation. 
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habits, in this climate, and, therefore, must be treated differently 
The native sorts, as the Isabella and Catawba, are cultivated 
with scarcely any farther care than training up the branches to 
poles or a trellis, and are, on this account, highly valuable to the 
farmer, while the European varieties are of little value in this 
climate except with especial care, and are, therefore, confined te 
the garden. 


1. Culture of the Foreign Grape 


The climate of the temperate portion of this country, so fa- 
vourable to all other fruits, is unfortunately not so for the foreign 
grape. ‘This results, perhaps, from its variability, the great ob- 
stacle being the mildew, which, seizing upon the young fruit, 
prevents its further growth, causes it to crack, and renders it 
worthless. Unwilling to believe that this was not the fault of 
bad culture, many intelligent cultivators, and among them men 
of capital and much practical skill, have attempted vineyard 
culture, with the foreign sorts, in various sections of the country, 
under the most favourable circumstances, and have uniformly 
failed. On the other hand, the very finest grapes are produced 
under glass, in great quantities, in our first-rate gardens, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of Boston; in the small yards or 
gardens of our cities, owing to the more uniform state of the 
atmosphere, the foreign grape thrives pretty well; and, finally, 
in all gardens of the middle States, the hardier kinds may, under 
certain modes of culture, be made to bear good fruit. 

Without entering into any inquiries respecting the particular 
way in which the mildew (which is undoubtedly a parasitical 
plant,) is caused, we will endeavour to state concisely some. 
practical truths, to which our own observation and experience 
have led us, respecting the hardy culture of the foreign grape. 

In the first place, it is well known, to gardeners here, that 
young and thrifty vines generally bear one or two fair crops of 
fruit; second, that as the vine becomes older if it is pruned in 
the common mode, (that is to say the spurring-in mode of short- 
ening the side branches, and getting fresh bearing shoots from 
main branches every year,) it soon bears only mildewed and 
imperfect fruit; and, finally, that the older and larger the vine, 
the less likely is it to produce a good crop. 

This being the case, it is not difficult to see that, as the vine, 
like all other trees, is able to resist the attacks of disease or 
unfavourable climate just in proportion as it is kept in a young 
and highly vigorous state, it follows if we allow a plant to retain 
only young and vigorous wood, it must necessarily preserve 
much of the necessary vigour of constitution. And this is only 
to be done, so far as regards training by what is called the re 
newal system. 
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‘The renewal system of training consists @ 
in annually providing a fresh supply of 
young branches from which the bearing 
shoots are produced, cutting out all the 
branches that have borne the previous 
year. Fig. 91 represents a bearing vine « 
treated in this manner, as it would appear 
in the spring of the year, after having been 


pruned. In this figure, a, represents he 
two branches of last year’s growth trained Fig. 91. Renewal Train- 


up for bearing the present year; }, the my 


places occupied by the last year’s wood, which, having borne, 
has been cut down to within an inch of the main arm,c. The 
present year, therefore, the two branches, a, will throw out side 
shoots, and bear a good crop, while the young branches will be 
trained up in the places of 6, to bear the next year when a are 
in like manner cut down. 

This renewal training will usually produce fair fruit, chiefly, 
as it appears to us, because the ascent and circulation of the sap 
being mainly carried on through young wood, is vigorous, and 
the plant is healthful and able to resist the mildew, while, on the 
sontrary, the circulation of the sap is more feeble and tardy, 
through the more compact and rigid sap vessels of a vine full-of 
old wood.* ; 

The above mode of training is very easily understood, but 
we may add here for the benefit of the novice; Ist, that vines, 
in order that they may bear regularly and well, should always 
be kept within small bounds; 2d, that they should always be 
trained to a wall, building, or upright trellis ;+ and, 3d, that the 
leaves should never be pulled off to promote the ripening of the 
fruit. The ends of the bearing shoots may be stopped, (pinched 
off,) when the fruit is nearly half grown, and this is usually all 
the summer pruning, that under our bright sun the grape vine 
properly treated requires. 

Following out this hint, that here, the vine only bears well 
when it is young, or composed mainly of young wood, an intel- 
ligent cultivator near us secures every year abundant crops of 
the Chasselas, by a system of renewal by layers. Every year, 
from his bearing vines, he lays down two or more long and clean 
shoots of the previous year’s growth. These root freely, are 
allowed to make another season’s growth, and then are made to 
take the place of the old plants, which are taken out; and by 
this continua’ system o* providing young plants by layers, he al- 
ways succeeds in obtaining from the same piece of ground fait 
and excellent grapes. 


* See Hoare on the Grape Vine. 
+ And never on an arbour, except for the purposes of shada 
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CULTURE UNDER GLASS WITHOUT ARTIFICIAL HEAT. The great 
superiority of this fruit when raised under glass, renders a vine- 
ry an indispensable feature in every extensive garden. Even 
without fire-heat grapes may, under our bright sun, be grown 
admirably ; the sudden changes of the weather being guarded 
against, and the warmth and. uniformity of the atmosphere sur- . 
rounding the vines being secured. In the neighbourhood of 
Boston, cheap structures of this kind are now very common, and 
on the North River, even the Muscat of Alexandria and other 
sorts which are usually thought to require fire-heat, ripen regu- 
larly and well, with moderate attention. 

A vinery of this kind may be erected so as to cost very little, 
nearly after the following manner. Its length may be thirty 
feet; its width sixteen feet; height at the front, two feet; at the 
back twelve feet. This part of the structure may all be built 
of wood, taking, for the frame, cedar or locust posts, setting 
them three and a half feet in the ground, the portion rising 
above the ground being squared to four or five inches. On 
these posts, (which are placed six feet apart,) nail, on both 
sides, matched and grooved planks, one and a quarter inches 
thick. The space between these planks not occupied by the 
post, fill in with dry tan, which should be well rammed down. 
The rafters should be fixed, and from three to four feet apart. 
The sashes forming the roof, (which are all the glass that will 
be necessary,) must be in two lengths, lapping in the middle, 
and arranged with a double groove in the rafters, so that the 
top and bottom ones may run free of each other. The building 
will, of course, front the south, and the door may be at either end. 

The border for the grapes should be made partly on the in- 
side and partly on the outside of the front wall, so that the roots 
of the vines may extend through to the open border. A trellis 
of wire should be fixed to the. rafters, about sixteen inches from 
the glass, on which the vines are to be trained. Early in the 
spring, the vines, which should be two year old roots, may be 
planted in the inside border, about a foot from the front wall— 
one vine below each rafter. 

Som. The border should be thoroughly prepared and pulver- 
ized before planting the grapes. Two thirds of mellow sandy 
toam mixed with one third of a compost formed of well ferment- 
ed manure, bits of broken charcoal, and a little lime rubbish, 
rorms an excellent soil for the grape in this climate. Ifthe 
soil of the garden is old, or is not of a proper quality for the 
basis of the border, it is best to prepare some for this purpose by 
rotting and reducing beforehand, a quantity of loamy turf from 
the road sides for this purpose. The depth of the border need 
aot exceed two feet, but if the subsoil is not diy at all seasons, 
i} should be well drained, and filled ur half a foot below the 
order with smal] stones or brick bats. 
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Pronine Decidedly the best mode of pruning for a cold 
house, or vinery without fire-heat, is what is called the long 
or renewal mode, which we have already partially explained. 
Supposing the-house to be planted with good young plants, 
something like the following mode of training and pruning may 
be adopted. ‘The first season one shoot only is allowed to pro- 
ceed from each plant, and this, at the end of the first season, is 
cut down to the second or third eye or bud. The year follow- 
ing two leading shoots are encouraged, the strongest of which is 
headed or stopped when it has extended a few joints beyond the 
middle of the house or rafter, and the weaker about half that 
length. In November these shoots are reduced, the strong one 
having four or five joints cut from its extremity, and the weaker 
one to the third eye from its lower end or place of origin. In 
the third season one leading shoot is laid in from each of these, 
the stronger one throwing out side shoots on which the fruit is 
produced, which side shoots are allowed to mature one bunch of 
grapes each, and are topped at one or two joints above the fruit. 
No side shoots are allowed to proceed from the weaker shoot, 
but it is laid in, to produce fruit the ensuing season, so that by 
the third season after planting, the lower part of the house o1 
rafters is furnished with a crop of fruit proceeding from wood 
of the preceding year. At next autumn pruning, the longest 
of these main shoots is shortened about eighteen inches from “the 
top of the rafter, and the next in str ength ‘to about the middle of 
the rafter, and all the spurs which had borne fruit are removed. 
Each vine is now furnished with two shoots of bearing wood, a 
part of old barren wood which has already produced fruit, and a 
spur near the bottom for producing a young shoot for the follow- 
ing year. In the fourth summer a full crop is produced, both 
in the lower and upper part of the house, the longer or oldest 
shoot producing fruit on the upper part of its length, and the 
shorter on its whole length; from this last, a leading shoot is 
laid in, and another to succeed it is produced from the spur 
near the bottom. At the next autumn pruning, the oldest or 
longest shoot, which has now reached the top of the house, is 
entirely cut out and removed, and replaced by that which was 
next in succession to it, and this in its turn is also cut out and 
replaced by that immediately behind it, a succession of a year 
ly shoot being obtained from the lower part of the old stem. 
(McIntosh.) This is decidedly the most successful mode. for a 
vinery without heat, producing abundant and fair crops of fruit. 
Hoare, who is one is. the most experienced and ingenious wri- 
ters on the grape, strongly recommends it, and suggests that 
“the old wood of a vine, or that which has previously, “produced 
fruit, is not only of no further use, but is a positive injury te 
the fertility of the plant. The truth of this remark depends or 
the fact that every branch of a vine which produces little or ne 
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feliage, appropriates for .ts own support a portion of the juices 
of the plant that is generated by those branches that do produce 
foliage.” 

Roving oF cutture. In a vinery without heat this is com- 
paratively simple. As soon as the vines commence swelling 
their buds in the spring, they should be carefully washed with 
mild soap suds, to free them from any insects, soften the wood, 
and assist the buds to swell regularly. At least three or four 
times every week, they should be well syringed with water, 
which, when the weather is cool, should always be done in the 
morning. And every day the vine border should be duly sup- 
plied with water. During the time when the vines are in blos- 
som, and while the fruit is setting, all sprinkling or syringing 
over the leaves must be suspended, and the house should be 
kept a little more closed and warm than usual, and should any 
indications of mildew appear on any of the branches it may at 
once be checked by dusting them with flower of sulphur, Air 
must be given liberally every day when the temperature rises 
in the house, beginning by sliding down the top sashes a little in 
the morning, more at mid-day, and then gradually closing them 
in the same manner. To guard against the sudden changes of 
temperature out of doors, and at the same time to keep up as 
moist and warm a state of the atmosphere within the vinery as 
18 consistent with pretty free admission of the air during sun- 
shine, is the great object of culture in a vinery of this kind. 

Thinning the fruit is a very necessary practice in all vine- 
ries—and on it depends greatly the flavour, as well as the fine 
appearance and size of the berries and bunches. The first 
thinning usually consists in taking off all superfluous blossom 
buds, leaving only one bunch in the large sorts or two in the 
small ones to each bearing shoot. The next thinning takes 
place when the berries are set and well formed, and is per- 
formed with a pair of scissors, taking care not to touch the ber- 
ries that are left to grow. All this time, one third of the berries 
should be taken off with the point of the scissors, especially 
those in the centre of the cluster. This allows the remainder 
to swell to double tke size, and also to form larger bunches than 
would otherwise be produced. Where the bunches are large, 
the shoulders should be suspended from the trellis by threads, in 
order to take off part of the weight from the stem of the vine. 
The last thinning, which is done chiefly to regulate the form of 
the bunch, is done by many gardeners, just before the fruit be- 
gins to colour—but it is scarcely needed if the previous thinning 
of the berries has been thoroughly done. 

The regular autumnal pruning is best performed about the 
middle of November. The vines should then be taken down, 
laid down on the border, and covered for the winter with a thick 
layer of straw, or a slight covering of earth. 
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_ CULTURE UND&R GLASS, WITH FIRE-HEAT. As the foreign 
grape is almost the only fruit of temperate climates, which can- 
not be raised in perfection in the open air in this climate, we 
shall give some concise directions for its culture in vineries 
with artificial heat. Those who only know this fruit as the 
Chasselas or Sweetwater appears, when grown in the open 
air, have little idea of the exceeding lusciousness, high flavour, 
size and beauty of such varieties as the Black Hamburgh or 
Muscat of Alexandria, when well grown in a first rate vinery, 
By the aid of artificial heat, which, in this climate, is, after all, 
chiefly required in the spring and autumn, and to counteract 
any sudden cold changes of atmosphere, this most admirable 
fruit may easily be produced for the dessert, from May till De- 
cember. Indeed by vineries constructed in divisions, in some 
of which vines are forced and in others retarded, some gentle- 
men near Boston, have grapes nearly every month in the year. 

Construction of the vinery. The vinery with fire-heat may 
be built of wood, and in the same simple manner as just de. 
scribed, with the addition of a flue above the surface of the 
ground, running close along the end, two feet from the front 
wall, and about a foot from the back wall, and returning into a 
chimney in the back wall over the furnace. 

For the sake of permanence, however, a vinery of this kind 
is usually built of brick; the ends and front wall eight inches 
thick; the back wall a foot thick—or eight inches with occa- 
sional abutments to increase its strength. In fig. 92 (I) is shown 

i a simple plan of a 
vinery of this kind. 
In this the surface 
of the ground is 
shown at a, below 
which, the founda- 


.---———- 


I x tion walls are sunk 

A three feet. Above 

FA u the surface the front 
Wa i wall 6, rises two 


feet, the back wall 
c, twelve feet, and 
the width of the 
house is fourteen 
feet. On these walls 
=~ are placed thie raft- 
“/\_a ers, from three to 
‘| four fect distant, 
— with the sashes in 

Fig. 92. Plan and section of a vinery, with fire-heat two len oths. 
In the present example the flues are kept out of the way, and 
the space clear, by placing them in a square walled space, di 
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rectly under the walk; the walk itself being formed by an oper 
grating or lattice, through which the heat rises freely. The 
arrangement of the flue will be better understood by referring 
to the ground plan (II.) In this the furnace is indicated at d, 
in the back wall;* from this the flue rises gradually to e, 
whence it continues nearly the length of the house, and return- 
ing enters the chimney at f. For the convenience of shelter, 
firing, ete., it is usual to have a back shed, g, behind the back 
wail. In this shed may be a bin for wood or coals, and a sunk 
area (shown in the dotted lines around d, f,) with steps to de- 
scend to the furnace and ash-pit.+ There are two doors, /, in 
the vinery at either end of the walk. 

The border should be thoroughly prepared previously to 
planting the vines, by excavating it two feet deep and filling it 
up with suitable compost. This is best formed of one half 
loamy turf, well rotted by having been previously laid up in 
heaps, (or fresh and pure loamy soil from an old pasture or 
common ;) one third thoroughly fermented horse or cow ma- 
nure, which has laid in a turf-covered heap for three months; 
and one-third broken pieces of charcoal and old lime rubbish. 
The whole to be thoroughly mixed together before planting the 
vines. 

The vines themselves should always be planted in a border 
prepared inside of the house, and in order to give the vines that 
extent of soil which is necessary for them, the best cultivators 
make an additional border twelve or fourteen feet wide outside, 
in front of the vinery. By building the foundation of the front 
wall on piers within a couple of inches of the surface, and sup- 
porting the wall above the surface on slabs of stone reaching 
from pier to pier, the roots of the vines easily penetrate to the 
border on the outside. 

The vines should be planted early in the spring. Two year 
old plants are preferable, and they may be sct eighteeu inches 
from the front wall—one below eacl rafter, or, if the latter are 
over three feet apart, one also in the intermediate space. 

The pruning and training of the vines we have already de- 
scribed. The renewal system of pruning we consider the best 


* This furnace should be placed two feet below the level of the flue at 
e, in order to secure a draught, after which it may be carried quite level 
till it enters the chiraney. An air chamber may be formed round it, with 
a register to admit heated air to the house when necessary. <A furnace 
fourteen inches square and deep, with an ash-pit below, in which anthra- 
cite coal is burned, will be found a very easy and perfect mode of heating 
a house of this width, and thirty feet long. 

+ The most perfect vinery that we have seen in this country is one of 
two hundred “ct long at the country residence of Horace Gray, Esq. 
Newtown, near Boston, It is built of wood, with a curved span roo 
after a plan of Mr. Gray’s which seems to us to combine fitness and beauty 
in an unusual degree. 
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in all cases. The spur system is, however, practised by many 
gardeners, with more or less success. This, as most of out 
readers are aware, consists in allowing a single shoot to extend 
from each root to the length of the rafters; from the sides of this 
stem are produced the bearing shoots every year; and every 
autunin these spurs are shortened back, leaving only one bud 
at the bottom of each, which in its turn becomes the bearing 
shoot, and is again cut back the next season. The fruit is 
abundantly produced, and of good flavour, but the bunches are 
neither so large nor fair, nor do the vines continue so long in a 
productive and healthy state as when the wood is annually re- 
newed., 

The essential points in pruning and training the vine, what- 
ever mode be adopted, according to Loudon, “are to shorten the 
wood to such an extent that no more leaves shall be produced 
than can be fully exposed to the light; to stop all shoots pro- 
duced in the summer that are not likely to be required in the 
winter pruning, at two or three joints, or at the first large 
healthy leaf from the stem where they originate; and-to stop 
all shoots bearing bunches at one joint, or at most two, beyond 
the bunch. As shoots which are stopped, generally push a 
second time from the terminal bud, the secondary shoots thus 
produced should be stopped at one joint. And if at that joint 
they push also, then a third stoppmg must take place at one 
joint, and so on as long as the last terminal bud continues to 
break. Bearing these points in mind, nothing can be more 
simple than the pruning and training of the vine.” 

When early forcing of the vines is commenced, the heat 
should be applied very gently, for the first few days, and after- 
wards very gradually increased. Sixty degrees of Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer may be the maximum, till the buds are all nearly 
expanded. When the leaves are expanded sixty-five may be 
the maximum and fifty-five the minimum temperature. When 
the vines are in blossom, seventy-five or eighty, in mid-day, 
with the solar heat should be allowed, with an abundance of 
air, and somewhat about this should be the average of mid-day 
temperature. But, as by far the best way of imparting infor- 
mation as to the routine of vine culture under glass is to pre- 
sent a precise account of a successful practice, we give here 
the diary of O. Johnson, Esq., of Lynn, Mass., as reported by 
him in Hovey’s Magazine, Mr. Johnson is a very successful 
amateur cultivator, and we prefer to give his diary rather than 
that of a professional gardener, because we consider it as likely 
to be more instructive to the beginner in those. little points which 
most professional men are likely to take for granted as being 
commonly known. We may premise here that the vines were 
planted out in the border in May, 1835; they were then one 
year old, in pots. In 1836 and 1837, they were headed down, 
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In 1838 they bore a few bunches of grapes, and made fine wood 
for the following year, when the date of the diary commences. 


. | Feb, 1889 

3 | Tempera- 

= ture. 

Blglala | Diary or THE VINEK*. 

S ° °o |b | 

Pe a |B | 

13 Commenced fire heat in the vinery. [The ther- 


mometrical observations are taken at 6 o’clock 
in the morning, at noon, and 10 o'clock at 
night. | 
14/50/80,60'Placed horse manure in the house to warm the 
border. Washed the house. Took up the vines, 
(which had been covered to protect them from 
the frost,) and washed them with warm soap 
suds; raised as much moisture as possible. Wha 
ther moderate and cloudy. 
15/50/7058) Weather quite moderate and thawy. Sleet. 
16/48/60 55\Covered inside border with sand for sprinkling. 
Thaw. Whitewashed the vinery. 
17|50}55.58 Earthen pans on the flues kept filled with water, 
but syringing suspended on account of the mois- 
ture in the atmosphere, it having been damp for 
three days. Cloudy. 
18'51|67\60; Washed vines with soap suds. Weather moderate: 
a slight snow last night. 
19/40|75,60|Pans kept full of water for the sake of steam, and 
vines syringed twice a day in sunny weather. 
Weather changed suddenly last night; cold, and 
temperature fell 10° below minimum point. 
20|57)70.61|A Sweetwater vine in a pot, taken from the cellar 
on the 18th, and pruned at that time, is now 
bleeding profusely. At this season of the year, 
in order to economize with fuel, the furnace 
should be managed carefully. We found it a 
good plan about 10 o’clock at night to close the 
door of the ash-pit and furnace, and push the 
damper in the chimncy as far in as possible. No 
air is then admitted, except through the crevices 
of the iron work. The thermometer fell only 4° 
during the night. Watered vines with soap 
suds. 
21|57|75/61|The last seven days have been very mild for the 
season: to-day appears like an April day. 
22/57/64/63) Weather became cold during the mght. 
24/60!63/64 Weather cloudy and thawy ‘for the last three days 
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| Feb. March! 
1839. Tem-| 
perature. | 


Diary OF THE VINERY. 


The floor of the vinery kept constantly damp, 
and the flues watered twice at night. 
25/57/64/64|Rainy and thaw. 
26/59/70,65 Muscat of Alexandria vine bleeding at the buds. 
Weather clear and rather cool. 
27|59\64|64/Muscat vine continuing to bleed excessively, and 
finding all attempts to stop it unsuccessful, we 
hastily concluded to prune it down beyond the 
bleeding bud, and cover the wound with bladder 
of triple thickness (two very fast:) this, it was 
supposed, would stop it; but in a few moments 
the sap re-appeared, forcing its way through other 
buds, and even through the smooth bark in many 
places. The buds on the Sweetwater vines in 
pots began to swell. Rain last night; dul. 
weather during the day: snow nearly gone. 
28/58)75|65|Morning fine; afternoon cloudy. When fire 1s at 
i a red heat, the damper and furnace door aro 
closed to keep up the heat. 


Marcu 


1|56|80)71|Bright morning; weather cool. 

2\64|70/68|Quite warm and pleasant for the season. 

8|58/64/64|Weather changed last evening suddenly; a cold 
snow storm set in to-day. Afternoon clear. 

4/62/80/63|Buds of some black Hamburg vines beginning ta 
swell. Dug up the inside border, and, notwith- 
standing all precautions, destroyed a few of the 
grape roots, which were within three inches of 
the surface. From this circumstance, we have 
determined not to disturb the border outside, but 
merely to loosen two inches below the surface: 
we are satisfied that the vines have been injured 
by deep digging the borders. Cold severe ; last 
night temperature 2° below 0. 

5/51)70/68/The cold very severe. The sudden changes render 
it almost impossible to keep a regular tempera: 
ture in the house, which should not stand (at this 
stage of forcing) below 60°. The house having 
originally been intended for a grapery without 
fire heat, it is not well adapted to forcing. 

6 60/73/68) Weather cool and pleasant. 

7\32!75168|Buds of the vine in pot breaking. 
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Tenv ture. 


10/60|73'63 
11150!75160 
12/54/7662 


13/60)75 64 


14'60/74,60 
15|54|70 64 
16/60|/75 61 
17|60)80 61 


18 63/63 64 
19\62/60,68 
20)\62\65)/64 
21/62'62)/66 
22|60|60\66 
23/62] |66 
24/60} |69 


ne 65 
26\62; (68 


30/66| |68 


April 1839. 


THE GRAPE. 


Diary OF THE VINERY. 


oe 


Buds of Hamburgs breaking. Snow last night. 


Quite cold last night. Windy. 

Buds of Hamburgs mostly breaking. Owing to 
the changeable weather, there is some fear that 
there has been too much heat, as a few of the 
shoots appear weak. Plenty of air’ has been 
given daily. 

Buds of Muscat of Alexandria breaking. Fruit 
buds appear on the Hamburgs. 


The buds have broken remarkably fine: almost 
every bud throughout the house is opening. 
Longest shoot on Hamburg was four inches at 
noon. The Muscat, which broke first last year, 
is now the most backward. Quere—Is it not 
owing to excessive bleeding ? 


| 


After this period, the thermometer was observed 
only at morning and at night. 

The temperature ranging from 62° to 80° during 
the remainder of the day, with an abundance of 
air in good weather. 


31/62| |70|The last six days cloudy; wind east; quite cold 


APRIL. 


1/60) |72 
2162! 171 


last night for the season. 
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Diary oF THE VINERY. 


6/66/76 Tcpped the fruit-bearing shoots one joint above the 
fruit, and when the lower shoots appear weak, ton 


the leading shoot of the vine. 


7|74/66 
8|62|72' Discontinued syringing the vines. 
9/66/74 


11 A 3\A few clusters of flowers began to open on two vines 


14|68)76/The last three days wind north-east, with much rain; 
to-day sleet and rain. 

Grapes blooming beautifully : keep up a high temper- 
ature with moisture, when the weather is cloudy 
during the day. 


15/67|77 

16/72|77 Floor sprinkled to create a fine steam. 

17/77/74 P 

18|66|78,A few clusters of flowers open on the Muscat of A.ex- 
andria. 

19/73/77 

20/70/76 


21|64|78/Temperature kept up. The thermometer should not 
be allowed, at this stage of the growth of the vines, 
to fall below 75°; but owing to the faulty con- 
struction of the house, it has been almost impossible 
to keep up a regular heat. 

22/71/78 The grapes on the black Hamburg vines are mostly 
set ; those at the top of the house as large as small 
peas, while those below are just out of bloom. Many 
of the bunches show great promise, and the vines look 
remarkably vigorous and strong, with the exception 
of one vine, next the partition glass, which made 
the largest wood last season, apparently fully ripe 
and little pith; notwithstanding these favourable 
promises, it showed little fruit, and the shoots are 
small and weak, 

23/69/81/Cut out about fifty bunches in thinning. 

24/77/75 

14 
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atwre. 
Diary OF THE VINERY. 


—— _$—_____. 


4 
A 
78 
26/7'7\62 
80 
15 
70 


29/70 
30/70|70|Commenced syringing again, twice a day, in fine wea 
is ther. Moisture is also plentifully supplied by keep 
| ing the pans well filled with water. 
1|70|70 
2/68/66 
3/66/68|Much rain during the last week : have kept a brisk fire 
in the day, and admitted air. The vines look finely. 
Continue thinning and shouldering the bunches, 
after cutting out about one half their number. [By 
shouldering is understood tying up the shoulders 
on the large clusters to the trellis, so that they may 
not press upon the lower part of the bunch.] 
£/68)70 
5|60)77 
6|61|62 
7|59)/66 
8|57|73|Plenty of air admitted. 
9/70/68 
10/58/62 
11|56|54/Grapes now swelling off finely. 
12|56/71|Abundance of moisture kept up. 
13/65/66 
14|63/73|A fine rain to-day. The month has been rather coal ; 
several nights the past week the earth has frozen 
slightly. The grapes are now swelling finely. Con 
tinue to thin the fruit daily. 
15|65|68/The process of thinning the berries continued, taking 
out some almost every day, and always the smallest 
16/69/70 
17/68/61 
18/58|71 
19|68|/74|Abundance of air given in fine weather. 
20/68/69 
21/62/69: 
22/70/76 
23/66/72 
24'69!72|Next vear’s bearing wood carefully laid in. 
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Diary oF THE VINERY. 


30/70/70 

31|62/68|The month of May has been, as a whole, unfavourable 
for the grape. Much rainy and dull weather: we 
have been obliged to light fires every night, and 
occasionally in the day. The grapes have been often 


zi looked over and thinned, yet there is no doubt the 
5 scissors have been used too sparingly 

1/69/68 

2'66/66 

3/66/64 

4'66|68)All lateral branches cut clean out, 

5|61/68 

664/76 

7|/60|70|Buriches supported by tying to the trellis. 

861/70 

9'62)70 
10\64|69/The grapes have now completed their stoning process, 


and a few near the furnace swelling off. No mildew, 
or disease of any kind, has yet been discovered, and 
the vines generally have the most healthy and vig- 
orous appearance. The weather has been dull and 
disagreeable, which has rendered fires necessary. 

11/64/64 

12/55/69 

13|66|66|A few of the black Hamburgs and Zinfindals, near the 
flue, perceived to be changing colour. Weather quite 
unfavourable ; fires at night. 

14/65/71 

15|71|62|Syringing now discontinued. 

16'61\68 

17|58)66 

18/50|66\The month, thus far, has been remarkable for high 

19/61/60) winds, which have injured many plants. 

20/56/68 

21/66/65 

22/60|67 

23'64'62/The grapes are now swelling finely. Those at the 
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Temper- ° e 
Diary oF THE VINERY. 


western flue mostly coloured ; also the Zinfindal next. 
The second vine from the partition, having to sustain 
the heaviest crop, is rather backward, and we fear 
some of the berries may shrink: having left differ- 
ent quantities on vines of the same apparent strength, 
we shall be able to ascertain their powers of matu- 
ration. 

After this period the thermometrical observations were 
discontinued; as the crop was now beginning to 
colour, and the weather generally warm, abundance 
of air is admitted in all fine weather. . 

26|—|—/Bunches of the Zinfindal near the furnace, and at the 
top of the house, are now perfectly coloured, and ap- 
parently ripe. Ceased making fires. 

29|—|—/A little air is admitted at night. Weather delight 
ful. 


July 4,—Cut six bunches of Zinfindal grapes; the largest a 
pound and a half; weight of the whole five pounds and a 
quarter. 

6th.—Exhibited Zinfindal grapes at the Massachusetts Horti- 
evltural Society. 

13¢h.—Exhibited Black Hamburgh grapes at the Massachusetts 
Forticultural Society’s room. 

15th.—A few bunches of the Muscat of Alexandria are now 

oe; the flavonr exceedingly fine. 

20th.—Continued to cut Zinfindal grapes. 

22d.—The ripening of all the grapes being now completed, 
we have not deemed it necessary to continue the diary. In the 
vinery we shall cut about two hundred and thirty pounds of 
grapes from nine vines, [being about twenty-five pounds to each.] 
The Hamburghs average nearly one pound and a quarter to the 
bunch throughout. 

In the cold house, separated from the vinery by the partition, 
a little mildew was perceived. By dusting sulphur on the in- 
fected bushes, the mischief is instantly checked. Most of the 
cultivators with whom we have conversed complain grievously of 
mildew this season, and some have lost part of their crops by 
inattention on its first appearance. 

Aug. 10th—Again exhibited some of the Hamburgh grapea 
at the Massachusetts Horticultural Society’s room. One fine 
bunch weighed two and a half pounds, and a beautiful cluster 
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of Muscat of Alexandria one pound. Some of the berries of the 
former measured three inches in circumference, and the latter 
three and a quarter by three and three quarter inches. 

Another season we intend to use a larger quantity of soap 
suds on the grape border. Have not paid suflicient attention 
to the watering of the border, and the inside, especially, must 
have suffered. Another fault to be temoved next year is, to tie 
up all the projecting grapilons as well as the shoulders, which 
would allow the grapes to swell without crowding. 

The grapes in the cold house are swelling finely. The 
bunches were thinned much more severely than in the vinery, 
‘but, notwithstanding this, they are all filled up, and many are 
too crowded. ‘The berries are also larger than the grapes in 
the vinery, though none of the clusters have attained the same 
size. 

Much has been written upon the subject of the shrivelling or 
shrinking of grapes: none of the clusters in the vinery were 
affected ; but in the cold house, some shrivelling was perceived 
on a few bunches. We are inclined to believe that the moisture 
given after the grapes begin to colour, and want of sufficient air, 
are the causes. 

To insure a good crop of grapes, we are satisfied that they 
must have—plenty of heat—plenty of air—plenty of moisture— 
severe thinning of bunches—and severe thinning of berries. The 
vines, also, must be pruned often, and kept free : the wood never 
crowded. Great attention must be paid to the airing of the 
house, which must be done gradually, that there may be at no 
time a sudden change in the temperature. 

With such attention, and the prerequisite of a rich border, on 
a dry subsoil, good crops of fine grapes are always to be obtain- 
ed. The vines require much moisture until they have complet- 
ed their last swell, when the moisture should be withdrawn.” 


Insects AND DISEASES. When properly grown under glass, 
the grape is a very vigorous plant, liable to few diseases. The 
bleeding which often happens at the commencement of growth, 
usually ceases without doing harm, when the foliage begins to 
expand. If excessive, it may be stopped by a mixture of three 
parts cheese parings and one part lime, applied to the wound. 
The red-spider which sometimes infests vineries kept at a high 
temperature, is usually destroyed by coating over the flues with 
a wash of quick lime and sulphur, after which, the house must 
be kept closed for hala day. The smaller insects which occa- 
sionally prey on the young shoots, are easily kept down by 
syringing the parts affected, with a solution of whale oil soap. 

Varieties, There are in the catalogue a vast number of 
names of grapes, many of which belong to the same fruit, But 
there are really only twenty or thirty varieties which are at all 
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worthy of cultivation in gardens. Indeed, the most experienced 
gardeners are satisfied with half a dozen of the best sorts for 
their vineries, and the sorts universally admired are the Black 
Hamburgh, Black Prince, White Muscadine, and Muscat of 
Alexandria. We will describe all the finest foreign grapes that 
have been introduced, and for the sake of simplifying their ar- 
rangement, shall divide them into three classes; 1st, those with 
dark red, purple or black berries; 2d, those with white or yellow 
berries; 3d, those with light red, rose-coloured, gray, or striped 
berries. 


CLASS I. 
GRAPES WITH DARK RED, PURPLE OR BLACK BERRIES. 


1. Brack Criuster. Thomp. 


Black Morillon. Lind. Morillon noir. 

Auverne. Frane Pineau. of the 
Auverna. : Auvernes Rouge 

Pineau. Miller. Vrai ats " { French. 
True Burgundy. Raisin de Bourgne. 

Small Black Cluster. Speechly. Burgunder, of the 
Black Burgundy. Rother. Sumi 
Early Black. Schwarzer. 7 


This excellent hardy grape is the true Burgundy grape so 
highly valued for wine in France. It is readily distinguished 
from Miller’s Burgundy, by the absence of the down on its 
leaves, which peculiarly distinguishes that sort. The fruit is 
very sweet and excellent, and the hardiness of the vine renders 
it one of the best varieties for the open air in this climate. 

Bunches small, compact, (i.e. berries closely set). Berries 
middle sized, roundish-oval. Skin deep black. Juice sweet 
and good. Ripens in the open air about the 20th of September, 
Thompson gives more than 40 synonymes to this grape. 


2. Buack Frontianan. Thomp. 


Muscat Noir. 

Sir William Romley’s Black. 
Muscat Noir Ordinaire, 

Purple Frontignan. 

Black Frontignac. 

Purple Constantia. 

Black Constantia (of some). 
Bourdales des Hautes Pyrénées. 
Muscat Noir de Jura. 


ac. te 
Thomp. 


An excellent grape for the vinery, originally from the town 
of Frontignan, in France, where it and other similar sorts are 
largely cultivated for making the Muscadire or Frontignan 
wine. 
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Bunches rather long. Berries of medium size, round, quite 
black. Skin thin, flavour musky and rich. Ripens in October. 
A good bearer. 

The BLvE FRONTIGNAN, ( Violet Frontignan and Black Con- 
tantion, of some,) is rather inferior to the above, having only a 
slightly musky flavour; the bunches are more compact, the 
berries not quite round, purplish, wit a thick skin. 


3. Brack Hampuren. Thomp. Lind. Speechly. 


Warner’s Black Hamburgh. Frankenthaler. 

Purple Hamburgh. Frankenthaler Gros Noir. 

Red Hamburgh. Trollinger. 

Brown Hamburgh. Blue Trollinger. of various 
Dutch Hamburgh. Troller. Huropean 
Victoria. Welscher. gardens. 
Salisbury Violet. Fleisch Traube. ac, to 
Hampton Court Vine. Hudler. Thomp. 
Valentine’s, Languedoc, 

Gibaralter. Mohrendutte. 

Frankendale. Weissholziger Trollinger. 


The Black Hamburgh has long been considered the first of 
black grapes for the vinery, but it will very rarely perfect its 
‘fruit out of doors. Its very large size and most luscious flavour 
render it universally esteemed. 

Bunches large (about nine inches deep), \ 

and mostly with two shoulders, making it \\ 
broad at the top. Lerries very large, (fig. =) 
93,) roundish, slightly inclining to oval. 
Skin rather thick, deep brownish purple, 
becoming nearly black at full maturity. 
Flavour very sugary and rich. A good and 
regular bearer. 

Wimor’s New Brack Hampvres isa 
recent variety which is said to bear larger Back Hamburgh. 
and handsomer fruit. 


4, Brack Prince. Lind. Thomp. 


Alicant. Sir A. Pytches’ Black. 

Black Spanish. Pocock’s Damascus. to 
Black Valentia. Cambridge Botanic Garden. Fi 
Black Portugal. Steward’s Black Prince. ne. 
Boston. Black Lisbon. 


The Black Prince is very highly esteemed. It is hardier 
than the Black Hamburgh, ripening very well here in good 
situations in the open air, and bearing profusely, with the easiest 
culture, in the vinery. 

Bunches long and not generally shouldered, berries large, 
rather thinly set, oval. Skin thick, black, covered with a thick 
blue bloom. Flavour first rate—sweet and excellent. 
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5. Brack Lomparpy. Lind. Thomp. 


West’s St. Peters. Poonah. 
Money’s. Raisin des Carmes, 
Raisin de Cuba. 


Bunches large and long, with shoulders. Berries large, 
roundish-oval. Skin thin, very black at maturity. Flavour 
very rich and sugary. The leaves are rather small, and turn 
purple as the fruit ripens. Thompson considers this synony- 
mous with the Poonah grape introduced by Sir Joseph Banks, 
from Bombay. It requires a pretty high temperature, and is 
then a great bearer. 


6. Brack Morocco. Thomp. 


Le Coeur. Lind. Ansell’s Large Oval Black. 
Black Musca.el. Raisin d’Espagne. 


A large and showy grape, ripening late, but requiring a good 
deal of heat. The blossoms are a little imperfect, and require 
to be fertilized with those of the Black Hamburgh, or some 
other hardy sort. 

Bunches large ; berries very large, oval; skin thick, dark red, 
flavour tolerably sweet and rich. 


7. Buack Sart Perer’s. Thomp. 


Saint Peter’s. Lind. Speechly. Black Palestine. 
Oldaker’s West’s St. Peter’s. 


A capital variety, ripening quite late, and which may be kept 
on the vines if it is allowed to ripen in a cool house until winter, 
This is one of the best sorts for a vinery without fire-heat. 

Bunches of pretty good size, rather loose. Berries rather 
large, round. Skin thin and black. Flavour delicate, sweet, 
and excellent. 


8. Brack Muscat or Atexanpria. Thomp. 


Red Muscat of Alexandria. Lind, 
Red Frontinaz of Jerusalem. 


Bunches large, and shculdered. Berries large, oval, skin 
thick, of a reddish colour, becoming black at maturity. Flesh 
quite firm, with a rich musky flavour. Requires a vinery with 
fire-heat. ; 


9. Buack Tripour. Thomp. 
Black Grape from Tripoli. Lind. Speech. 
This grape, which we have not yet seen in fruit, is said to ba 
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a large and very excellent one, ripening late, and well worthy 
of a place in the vinery. It requires some fire-heat. 

Bunches of medium size, shouldered, rather loose. Berries 
large, round, often slightly flattened. Stones quite small, Skin 
thin, purplish black, slightly covered with bloom. Flesh tender 
and sweet, with a very high flavoured, rich juice. 


10. Brack Muscapine. Lind. Thomp. 
Black Chasselas. Chasselas Noir. 


A pretty good black grape, scarcely succeeding well, how- 
ever, in the open air, and inferior to other sorts for the vinery. 

Bunebes of medium size, compact. Berries roundish-oval. 
Skin thick, black, overspread with a blue bloom. Juice sweet, 
and of pretty good flavour 


11. Brack Sweetwater. Thomp. Lind. 
Water Zoet Noir. 


Bunches small, compact. Berries small, round. Skin thin, 
with a sweet and pleasant juice. A second rate, but rather 
hardy sort. 


< 


12. Earty Brack Jury. Thomp. Lind. 


July Grape. De St. Jean. 

Madeline. Schwarzer Frihzeitiger. 

Madeline Noir. Burguider. of the 
Raisin précoce. Poutéau. August Traube. Germans 
Morillon Hatif O. Duh. Jacobs straube. 


The earliest of grapes, and chiefly valued for the dessert on 
that account. In the open air it ripens, here, the last of July, 
or early in August. The leaves are rather sma’i, and light 
green above and beneath. 

Bunches small and compact. , Berries small, quite round. 
Skin thick, black, covered with a blue bloom. Flavow mode- 
rately sweet, but not rich or perfumed. 


13. Esperione. Thomp. Lind. 


Turner’s Black. Hardy Blue Windsor. 
Cumberland Lodge. 


The Esperione is a hardy, luxuriant, and prolific grape, grow- 
ing as well in the open air as the Muscadine, and even better in 
many situations. I+ is yet very rare with us, but merits more 
general cultivation. 

Bunches large, shouldered, like the Black Hamburgh in size. 
Berries round, or occasionally flattened, and often indented with 
n groove. Skin thick, dark purple, powdered with a thick blue 
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bloom. Flesh adheres to the skin, of a pleasant, sprightly fla 
vour, not very rich. 


14, Fintrnpo. 


This grape is of Italian origin, brought to notice by M. De 
Bavay, of Vilvorde,who received it of Major Esperin, and is 
said to have been discovered by the French army in Naples. 

Its growth is vigorous. Peduncle very stout. Bunch large, 
compact, and shouldered. Berries of the largest size, nearly 
round, slightly oval. Skin dark violet. Flesh abounds in a 
sugary juice, and has a peculiarly pleasant aroma. It has a 
resemblance to the Black Hamburgh, but is considerably 
earlier. (Al Pom.) 


15. Mitier’s Bureunpy. Lind. Thomp. Speechly. 


Miller Grape. Miller. 

Le Meunier. Mullevrebe. 

Morillon Taconné. Morone Farinaccio. of European 
Fromenté. Pulverulenta. gardens, 
Aleatica du Po. Farineux noir. 

Sauvignien noir. Noirin. 


A favourite variety, long known and cultivated in all parts 
of the world as a hardy grape for wine and table use. It ripens 
pretty well in the open air, and is readily known by the dense 
covering of cottony down which. lines both sides of the leaves, 
whence the name mziler’s grape. 

Bunches short, thick, and compact. Berries roundish-oval, 
very closely set together. Skin thin, black, with a blue bloom, 
Flesh tender, abounding with a sweet, high flavoured juice. 
Each berry cotains two small seeds. 


16. Scuiras. 


A seedling raised by Leclerc, and, according to M. Vibert, it 

18, of all the large berried black grapes, the one which ripens the 
earliest, arriving at maturity nearly as early as the Chasselas, 
and nearly a month earlier than the Black Hamburgh. It is 
an important acquisition as a table grape. It is a sturdy, vigor- 
ous grower. Leaves large, generally three-lobed, very downy 
beneath and slightly so on the upper surface. 
. Bunch long, loose, and shouldered. Berries irregular in size, 
elongated, oval in form, Skin reddish-violet, thickly covered 
with bloom. Flesh juicy, crisp, with a particularly sweet, deli- 
gious aromatic flavour. (Al Pom.) 
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CLASS IL 
GRAPES WITH WHITE OR YELLOW BERRIES. 


17. Crorat. Thomp. Lind. Duh. 


Parsley-leaved. White Parsley-leaved. 
Parsley-leaved Muscadine. Malmsey Muscadine. 
Raisin d’Autriche. , 


The Parsley-leaved grape, as its name denotes, is remzrkable 
for its very deeply divided leaves, quite unlike those of any 
other sort. It succeeds very well with us in the open air, and 
may therefore be considered a valuable sort, but it is greatly 
superior in flavour when grown under glass. 

Bunches of middle size, long, rather loose. Berries round. 
Skin thin, white, with a sweet and pleasant, but not rich flavoured 

uice. 
There is a variety of this grape with red fruit. 


16. CuasseLas Musqu&. Thomp. Duh. 
Musk Chasselas. Le Cour. 


A very delicious grape, the highest flavoured Chasselas, hav- 
ing much of the flavour of the Muscat of Alexandria. 

Bunches of medium size, long and rather loose. Berries 
middle size, round. Skin thin, yellowish white. Flesh tender, 
with an abundant juice, of a rich musky flavour. Leaves small- 
er and deeper green than those of the Sweetwater or Musca 
dine. 


17. Cuartsworts Toxay. Thomp. 


A new variety very recently received from England, reputed 
to be of superiour quality. 

Bunches long, compact. Berries large, oval. Skin thick, 
white. Flavour rich and excellent, with a Muscat perfume. 


18. Earnty Waite Matvasia. Thomp. 


Morna Chasselas. - Mornair blane. 

Early Chasselas. Le Melier. of the 
Grove End Sweet Water. Melier blanc. French. 
White Melier. Blane de Bonneuil. 


A nice early grape, and a good bearer, which is in fact only 
an earlier variety of the Chasselas. It bears very well in the 
open air. 

Bunches in size and form, much like those of the white Chas- 
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selas or Royal Muscadine. Berries round, yellowish white 
Skin thin. Flesh sweet, juicy, and agreeable in flavour. Ripens 
in August. The leaves are pale green on the upper side, slight 
ly downy below, cut into five, rather deep lobes. 


19. Pirmaston Wauitre Custer. 


A pretty hardy grape, raised in Pitmaston, England, from the 
Black Cluster, ripening rather earlier than the Sweetwater, of 
good quality, and well deserving a place where the foreign grapes 
are cultivated in the open air. 

Bunches of medium size, compact and shouldered. Berries 
middle sized, round. Skin thin, amber colour, occasionally 
tinged with a little russet when fully ripe. Flesh tender, juicy, 
sweet and excellent. 


20. Royat Muscapinz. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Amber Muscadine. Chasselas blanc. 

Early White Teneriffe. | Chasselas de Fontainebleau. | |. 4, 
Golden Chasselas. D’Arbois. Than 
White Chasselas. Raisin de Champagne. P- 
Chasselas doré. Amiens. 


A truly excellent grape in all respects—one of the very best 
for hardy culture in this climate, or for the vinery. It is every- 
where highly esteemed, and is the Chasselas 
if par excellence of the French. 
Bunches large, and shouldered. Berries, 
(fig. 94,) larger than those of the Sweetwater, 
round. Skin thin, at first greenish white, 
but turning to an amber colour when fully 
ripe. Flesh tender, with a rich and delicious 
; flavour. Ripens here about the 20th of Sep- 
Royal Muscadine. tember. Wood and foliage stronger than 
those of the Sweetwater. 


21. Scorcu Waite Ciuster. Thomp. 
Blacksmith’s White Cluster. 


This is a new grape, not yet fairly tested in this country, but 
which is likely to prove a valuable one for garden culture, as it 
has the reputation in England of being very hardy, very early, 
and a great bearer. It was raised from the seed by a black- 
smith of Edinburgh in 1812. 

‘Bunches of middle size, compact. Berries medium sized, 
roundish-oval. Skin white, thin. Flesh tender, juicy, sweet, 
and excellent. 
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22. Syrran. Thomp. Lind. Speech. 
Jews. ; 


This is believed to be the grape mentioned in the scriptures 
as found by the Israelites on the brook of*Eschol, the bunches 
of which were so large as to be borne on a staff by two men. 
It is a very superb looking fruit, and has been grown in this 
country to very large size. In England bunches of it have been 
pegduoed weighing 194 lbs. It is much inferiour in flavour to 

Yo. 24, and is, perhaps, therefore, scarcely desirable in a small 
collection. ' 

Bunches enormously large, and regularly formed, with broad 
shoulders. Berries large, oval. Skin thick, white at first, but 
becoming a tawny yellow, or amber when at full maturity. Flesh 
firm and solid, moderately juicy and sweet, though not rich. 
Will hang till Christmas in a vinery. The wood and foliage ara 
very large. 


23. VeRDELHO. Thomp. Lind. 
Verdal. Verdilhio. 
Madeira Wine Grape. 
A vigorous growing grape, of good quality, from Madeira, 
which is largely used in that island for making the best wines. 
Bunches rather small, loose. Berries small, rather unequal 
in size, and often without seeds. Skin thin, semi-transparent, 
yellowish-green, a little tinged with russet when very ripe, 
Juice a little acid at first, but rich and exellent at maturity. 


24. Waite Muscat or ALexanpriA. Thomp, Lind. 


Frontniac of Alexandria. t Miller White Muscat of Lunel. 
Jerusalem Muscat. : Lunel. 

Malaga, Muscat d’ Alexandria, 

White Muscat. Passe-longue Musqué. Duh. 
Tottenham Park Muscat. Passe Musqué. 


Bebibo, (of Sicily.) 

The most delicious of all grapes, but re- 
quires to be grown under glass in this cli- 
mate. In favourable seasons it reaches ma- 
turity well in a vinery without fire-heat, but 
it can scarcely be said to attain its highest 
flavour except with the aid of artificial heat. 

Bunches very large, often 9 to 12 inches, 
long, rather loose and irregular. Berries 
very large, an inch or more long, oval. 
Skin thick, white or pale amber when 
fully ripe. Flesh quite firm and crisp, reat ; 
with a peculiarly musky, rich, perfumed White Muscatof Ale 
flavour, very delicious. Seeds small, ana andria, 
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occasionally absent from the larger berries. This variety is a 
very strong grower, and is raised in great perfection about 
Boston. It will hang a long time on the vines. 

Mr. Thompson considers the Mauaca grape (brought to this 
country in jars,) as synonymous, It is picked so early for im- 
portation as to have little flavour. 

The Cannon-Hatt Muscat, an English seedling, closely re- 
sembles this grape, but the flesh is firmer, the skin yellower, and 
it is not quite so rich in flavour. It also sets rather badly, re 
quiring to be fertilized by hand with the pollen of some other 
sort. 


25. Wurre FRontIGNAN. Lind. Thomp. 


White Constantia. Moschata Bianca. 

White Frontniac. Moseado Bianco. 
Nepean’s Constantia. Moscatel Commun. 
Muscat Blane. Muscateller. 

Raisin de Frontignan, Wiesser Museateller. 
Muscat Blane de Jura. Weisse Muscaten Traube. 


The White Frontignan is a very favourite grape, as the many 
names, quoted above, by which it is known in various parts of 
Europe, sufficiently prove. Its hardy habit, uniform productive- 
ness in the vinery, and most luscious flavour, make it everywhere 
esteemed. 

Bunches of medium size, or pretty long, and without shoul- 
ders. Berries middle sized, round, rather thickly set. Skin 
thin, dull white or yellow, covered with a thin bloom. Flesh 
tender, with a rich, perfumed, musky flavour. 


26. Wuire Sweetwater. Thomp. 


Karly White Muscadine. Dutch Sweetwater 
White Muscadine, (of Lind.) Chasselas Precoce. 
Early Sweetwater. Chasselas Royal. 

Stillward’s Sweetwater. Water Zoete Blane, 


-This grape is better known, and more commonly cultivated 
than any other in this country, although it is inferiour to the 
Royal Muscadine. It differs from the latter in having weaker 
wood, and open, loose bunches of a paler colour. 

Bunches middle sized, loose or open, usually with many 
smail imperfect berries, shouldered. Berries of the middle size, 
round. Skin thin, clear watery green, rarely becoming amber 
except very fully exposed to the sun. Flesh crisp, watery, 
sweet, but not high flavoured. Ripens in the open air from the 
20th to the last of August—a fortnight earlier than the Royal 
Muscadine. 


27. Wuite Toxay. Thomp. 


Genuine Tokay. Lind. Speech. Gray Tokay ? 
Tokai blane. 


This is the fruit from which the delicious Tokay wine of 
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Hungary is made. We have ripened it very well in the open 
air. Its flavour is good and its aroma peculiarly agreeable. 

Bunches of medium size, compact. Berries rounded oval, 
closely set. Skin thin, of a dull white. Flesh very delicate, 
sweet and perfumed. Leaves deeply 5-lobed, and covered with 
a satiny down on the lower surface. 


28. Waite Hamsureu. Thomp. 


White Lisbon. White Portugal. 
White Raisin. 

‘This is the Portugal grape of commerce, which is so largely 
exported to different parts of the world in jars. It is not a high 
flavoured though a very: showy grape, and will hang a long time 
on the vines after maturity. Jt requires a vinery. 

Bunches very large and loose. Berries large oval. Skin 
thick, greenish-white. Flesh solid, sweet, and sometimes with 
a slight Muscat flavour. Bunches of this variety weighing over 
three pounds have been grown near Boston. 


29. Wuite Nice. Thomp. M‘Intosh. 


A very large and showy fruit, and, in a vinery with fire-heat, 
a very excellent sort. M‘Intosh, an English gardener of repu- 
tation, has grown bunches of this the White Nice to the enor- 
mous weight of eighteen pounds, and considers it “one of the 
noblest of grapes.” 

Bunches very large, with loose shoulders. Berries roundish, 
medium size, thinly distributed over the shoulders and sides of 
the bunch. Skin thin, rather tough, greenish-white, becoming, 
finally, a little yellowish. Flesh crisp, sweet, and of very good 
flavour. Leaves and wood very strong, the latter remarkabl 
downy beneath. ; 


80. WuitEe Risstine. Thomp. 


Schloss Johanniskerg. Petit Riessling. 
Rudeshimerberg. Grosser Riessling. 
Reissling. Réssling. 

Kleier Rissling. 


The most celebrated grape of the Rhine, producing the cele- 
brated Hock wines It is yet little known in this country, but 
from its very great hardiness and productiveness, in the cold 
districts of its native soil, we hope to find in it a valuable acqui- 
sition for our gardens—if not for our vineyards. 

Bunches of medium size, compact. Berries rather small, 
round. Skin thin. Flesh tender and juicy, with sweet and 
sprightly pleasant flavour. ; 
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CLASS II. 
GRAPES WITH LIGHT RED, ROSE-COLOURED, OR STRIPED BERRIE& 


31. ALEPPO. Thomp. Lind. 


Switzerland Grape. Raisin d’Aless. 

Striped Muscadine. Chasselas panaché. 
Variegated Chasselas. Maurillan panaché. 
Raisin Suisse. Maurillan noir panaché. 


A very singular grape, the berries being mostly striped with 
white and black in distinct lines ; or sometimes half the bunch 
will be black, and half white. It bears very well, and is de- 
serving a place in the vinery of the amateur. The foliage is 
also prettily striped in autumn. 

Bunches rather below medium size. Berries medium size, 
roundish. Skin thin, striped with white and dark red, or black 
Flesh juicy, and of a rich and excellent flavour. 


32. GrizzLy FRoNTIGNAN. Thomp. Lind. 
Red Frontignan, (of some.) Muscat Gris. 
Grizzly Frontignac. Muscado Rosso. 

_ Red Constantia. Kimmel Traube. 
Muscat Rouge. Grauer Muscateller. 


This delicious grape requires to be grown in a vinery, when it 
is, to our taste, scarcely surpassed. 

Bunches rather long, with narrow shoulders. Berries round, 
of medium size, and growing closer upon the bunches than those 
of the White Frontignan. Skin thick, pale brown, blended with 
red and yellow. Flesh very juicy, rich, musky and high flavoured. 

The Rep Frontienan Thompson considers the same as the 
foregoing, only being more deeply coloured in some situations, 
But Lindley, with whom we are inclined to agree in this case, 
keeps it distinct. The latter describes the Red Frontignan as 
having bunches without shoulders, berries perfectly round, and 
deep red, flavour excellent. These two sorts require more care- 
ful comparison. 


33. Knicur’s Vartecatep Cuassetas. Thomp. 
Variegated Chasselas. Lind. 


A hybrid seedling, raised by Mr. Knight from the White 
Chasselas, impregnated by the Aleppo. A curious and pretty 
fruit, but not first rate in flavour. 

Bunches rather long, unshouldered. Berries below the mid: 
dle size, round, loosely set. Skin quite thin, white, shaded with 
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bluish violet, sometimes becoming purplish in the sun. Flesh 
tender, sweet, and pleasant. The leaves die off in autumn of 
fine red, yellow, and green colours. 


34, Lomsarpy. Thomp. Lind. 


Flame Coloured Tokay. Rhemish Red. 
Wantage. Red Grape of Taurida. 


The Lombardy is remarkable for the very large size of the 
bunches, which are frequently twelve to eighteen inches long. 
It is a handsome fruit, the berries thickly set, (so much so as to 
need a good deal of thinning,) and it requires fire-heat to bring 
it to full perfection. 

Bunches very large, handsomely formed, with large shoul- 
ders. Berries large roundish. Skin thick, pale red or flame 
eolour. Flesh firm, sweet, with a sprightly, very good flavour. 


85. Rep CuasseLas. Thomp. Lind. Fors. 
Red Muscadine. Jil. Chasselas Rouge. Duh. 


This grape a good deal resembles the White Chasselas, ex- 
cept that the berries are slightly coloured with red. Very rare- 
ly, when over ripe, they become a dark red. 

Bunches loose, not large ; berries medium size, round. Skin 
thin, at first pale green, but when exposed to the sun they be- 
come red. Flesh tender, sweet, and very good. Not very hardy, 


Cultivation of the Native Grapes. 


The better varieties of the native grapes, are among the most 
valuable of fruits in the middle states. Hardy, vigorous, and 
productive, with a moderate amount of care they yield the 
farmer, and the common gardener, to whom the finer foreign 
sorts requiring much attention and considerable expense in eul- 
ture, are denied, the enjoyment of an abundance of very good 
fruit. In this part of the country no fruit is more common than 
the grape, and many families preserve large quantities for use 
during the winter months, by packing them away, as soon as 
ripe, in jars, boxes, or barrels, between layers of cotton batting 
—in which way they may be kept plump and fresh till Feb- 
ruary. 

The grape region has been lately greatly extended by the 
addition of new varieties, which, in consequence of ripening 
their fruit much earlier than the Isabella and Catawba, are 
suited to two or three degrees of latitude farther north than 
the limit of the cultivation of these varieties. 

The garden culture of the hardy native grapes, although 
not very difficult, cannot be accomplished so as to give the 
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fruit in perfection, without some attention to their habits and 
wants. ‘The soil should be dry, deeply worked, and well en- 
riched, always bearing in mind that it is an essential poi t to 
secure a perfectly open, sunny exposure, as it may always be 
assumed that with us no atmosphere can be too warm or bright 
for the grape; for although it will make the most vigorous 
shoots in the shade of trees or buildings, yet the crops will be 
sinall, the fruit poor and uncertain, and the vines likely to fall,a 
prey to mildew. 

In the second place the vines should be kept within moderate 
bounds, and trained to an upright trellis. The Isabella and 
Catawba are so rampant in their growth, when young, that the 
indulgent and gratified cultivator is but too apt to allow them 
to overbear; the border should always be given to the exclusive 
occupancy of the vines, and the roots should be allowed space 
proportional to the branches they are to carry. By observing 
these directions, and not suffering the vines to overbear, they may 
be continued a long time in full vigour and productiveness. 

The system of pruning and training these grapes generally 
pursued is the upright mode, with the spur mode of training. 
The first season’s growth of a newly planted vine is cut back 
to two buds the ensuing fall or spring. These two buds are 
allowed to form two upright shoots the next summer, which at 
the end of the season are brought down to a horizontal position, 
and fastened each way to the lower horizontal rail of the trellis, 
being shortened at the distance of three or four feet from the 
root—or as far each side as the plant is wished to extend. The 
next season, upright shoots are allowed to grow one foot apart, 
and these, as soon as they reach the top of the trellis, are also 
stopped. The next year the trellis being filled with the vines, 
a set of lateral shoots will be produced from the upright leaders 
with from one to three bunches upon each, which will be the 
first crop. The vine is now perfect, and, in the spur mode of 
pruning, it is only necessary at the close of every season, that 
is, at the autumnal or winter pruning, to cut back these lateral 
shoots, or fruit spurs, to within an inch of the upright shoot 
from which they sprang, and a new lateral producing fruit will 
annually supply its place, to beagain cut out at the winter prnuing. 

After several years’ bearing, if it is found that the grapes fail 
in size or flavour, the vines should be cut down to the main 
horizontal shoots at the bottom of the trellis. They will then 
speedily make a new set of upright shoots which will produce 
very abundantly, as at first. 

It cannot be denied that the renewal system of training (see 
page 305). is certain of yielding always the largest and finest 
fruit, though not so large a crop—as half the surtace of the vine 
is every year occupied with young wood, to take the place of 

“that annually cut out. 
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What we have already stated, in page 308, respecting prun- 
cng will apply equally well here. If the vine is fully exposed 
to the sun it will require very little summer pruning; in fact, 
none, except stopping the young shoots threc joints beyond the 
farthest bunch of grapes, at midsummer—for the leaves being 
intended by nature to elaborate the sap, the more we can retair 
of them, (without robbing the fruit unduly of fluids expended 
in making new growth,) the larger and higher flavoured will be 
the fruit; careful experiments having proved that there is no 
more successful mode of impoverishing the crop of fruit than 
that of pulling off the leaves. 

In the axils of the leaves by the side of the buds, which are 
to send forth shoots for next season’s crops—branches called 
laterals push forth which should be pinched off at the first 
leaf—and at the next leaf where they start again; generally the 
second stopping will be sufficient. 

The annual pruning of the hardy grapes is usually per- 
formed during mild days in February or March—at least a 
month before vegetation is likely to commence. Many cul- 
tivators prefer to prune their vines in November, and, except 
for cold latitudes or exposures, this is undoubtedly the better 
season. 

Every third year, at least, the borders where the vines are 
growing should have a heavy top-dressing of manure. The 
vine soon exhausts the soil within its reach, and ceases bearing 
well when that is the case... We have frequently seen old and 
impoverished vines entirely resuscitated by digging in about 
the roots, as far as they extend, a very heavy top-dressing of 
slightly fermented stable manure. 

VineyarD Cutture. While many persons who have either 
made or wfnessed the failures in raising the foreign grapes in 
vineyards in this country, believe it is folly for us to attempt 
to compete with France and Germany in wine-making, some of 
our western citizens, aided by skilful Swiss and German vine- 
dressers—emigrants to this country, have placed the fact of 
profitable vineyard culture beyond a doubt, in the valley of the 
Ohio. The vineyards on the Ohio, now covering many acres, 
produce regular, and very large crops, and their wine of the 
different characters of Madeira, Hock, and Champagne, brings 
very readily from 75 cents to one dollar a gallon in Cincinnati. 
The Swiss, at Vevay, first commenced wine-making in the 
West, but to the zeal and fostering care of N. Longworth, Esq., 
of Cincinnati, one of the most energetic of western horticul- 
turists, that district of country owes the firm basis on which 
the vine culture is now placed. The native grapes—chiefly 
the Catawba—are entirely used there, and as many parts of 
the middle States are quite as favourable as the banks of the | 
Ohio for these varieties, the much greater yield of these grapes 
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leads us to believe that we may even here pursue wine-making 
profitably. 

The vineyard culture of the native grape is very simple. 
Strong, loamy, or gravelly soils are preferable—limestone soils 
being usually the best—and a warm, open, sunny exposure 
peing indispensable. The vines are planted in rows, about six 
feet apart, and trained to upright stakes or posts as in Europe. 
The ordinary culture is as simple as that of a field of Indian 
corn—one man and horse with a plough, and the horse culti- 
vator, being able to keep a pretty large surface in good order. 
The annual pruning is performed in winter, top-dressing the 
vines when it is necessary in the spring; and the summer 
work, stopping side shoots, thinning, tying, and gathering, 
being chiefly done by women and children. In the fermenta- 
tion of the newly made wine lies the chief secret of the vigne- 
ron, and, much as has been said of this in books, we have sat- 
isfied ourselves that careful experiments, or, which is better, a 
resort to the experience of others, is the only way in which to 
secure success in the quality of the winc itself. 

Diszases. The mildew, which is troublesome in some dis- 
tricts, is easily prevented by keeping the vine of small size, 
and by the renewal system of pruning, or never allowing the 
vine to bear more than two years on spurs from the same old 
wood. 

The beetles which sometimes infest the grape vines in sum- 
mer, especially the large brownish yellow vine beetle, (Pelid- 
nota punctata,) and the ¢ grape-vine flea-bectle, (Haltica chalybea,) 
are very destructive to the foliage and buds, and the most effec- 
tual remedy is hand-picking when taken in time. But we 
would also very strongly recommend again the use of open 
mouthed bottles, half filled, (and kept renewed,) with a mixture 
of sweetened water and vinegar, and hung here and there 
among the vines. Indeed, we have seen bushels of beetles, and 
other insects, destroyed in a season, and all injury prevented, 
simply by the use of such bottles. 

Varieties. The most valuable native grapes are those two 
old standard varieties, Isabella and Catawba, with those more 
recently introduced, Diana, Delaware, Rebecca, and Concord. 
For warm exposures and particularly for the South the Her- 
bemont is a most excellent variety. The Elsingburgh, is a 
very small grape, but of delicious quality, and the Clinton is 
prized chiefly for latitudes where the Isabella does not always 
ripen, 
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1. Native Grapes. 


Atexanper’s. Thomp. Prin. 


Schuylkill Muscadell. Adium. 
— Muscadine. 
Cape Grape. 

Spring Mill Constantia. } of Vevay TU. 

Clifton’s Constantia. 

Madeira, of York, Pa? 

Tasker’s Grape. 

Winhe. 

This grape, a natural seedling, was first discovered by Mr. 
Alexander, gardener to Gov. Penn, before the war of the revo- 
lution. It is not unfrequently found, as a seedling, from the 
wild Foxgrape, on the borders of our woods. It is quite sweet 
when ripe, and makes a very fair wine, but is quite too pulpy 
and coarse for table use. The bunches are more compact, and 
the leaves much more downy, than those of the Isabella. 

Bunches rather compact, not shouldered. Berries of medium 
size, oval. Skin thick, quite black. Flesh with a very firm 
pulp, but juicy, and quite sweet and musky, when fully ripe, 
which is not till the last of October. 


2. Buianp. 


Bland’s Virginia. Bland’s Madeira. 
Bland’s Pale Red. Powell. 
Red Scuppernong, (of some.) - 


The Bland is one of the best of our native grapes, approach- 
ing, in flavour and appearance, the Chasselas grapes of Europe, 
with very little pulp, and only a slight astringency. It does 
not ripen well to the north of this, except in favourable situa- 
tions, and should always be planted in a warm exposure. It is 
a genuine native sort, (doubtless a natural seedling,) and is said 
to have been found on the eastern shore of Virginia, by Col. 
Bland of that state, who presented scions to. Mr. Bartram, the 
botanist, by whom it was first cultivated. The Bland is not a 
ereat bearer, and has not proved valuable north. The iruit 
keeps admirably, in jars, for winter use. 

Bunches rather long, loose, and often with small, imperfect 
berries. Berries round, on long stalks—hanging rather thinly. 
Skin thin, at first, pale green, but pale red when ripe. Flesh 
slightly pulpy, of a pleasant, sprightly, delicate flavour, and with 
little or no musky scent, but a slight astringency. Ripens pretty 
late. Foliage lighter green than that of the Catawba, smoother, 
and more delicate. This vine is quite difficult of propagation 
bv cuttings. 
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BrincKLE. 


Raised by Peter Raabe near Philadelphia, but not yet tested 
as to hardiness. Bunch large, rather compact, sometimes 
shouldered. Berries five-cighths of an inch in diameter; round 
black. Flesh solid, not pulpy. Flavour rich, vinous, and saccha 
rine; quality “best.” (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


CANADIAN CHIEF. 


From Canada, and claimed to be a native, but so strongly 
marked with foreign characteristics that we think it will not 
prove to be an acquisition for general cultivation. 

Bunches very large and shouldered, and the vine very pro- 
ductive, and will probably do better in Canada than in a warmer 
latitude. 


Cansy’s AvGust. 


Origin uncertain; introduced by Charles Canby, Wilmington, 
Del. Bunch medium size, compact. Berry round, black, thickly 
covered with a light bloom, juice slightly reddened, sweet, vinous, 
not very rich. Skin somewhat pungent, and not much tough- 
ness in its pulp when fully ripe, which is a few days before Isa- 
bella. York Madeira and Hyde’s Eliza resemble this, and may 
prove the same. 


Cassapy. 


An accidental seedling that sprung up in P. H. Cassady’s 
yard, in Philadelphia. 

Bunches medium size, tolerably compact, and sometimes 
shouldered. Berry below medium, round, greenish white, with 
occasionally a faint salmon tint, and thickly covered with white 
bloom. Flesh juicy, with but little pulp, flavour pleasant. 
Quality “very good.” (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Carawsa. Adlum. Ken. 
Red Muncy. Catawba Tokay. 


This excellent native grape was first introduced to notice by 
Major Adlum, of Georgetown, D. C., and was found by him in 
Maryland. It probably has its name from the Catawba river, 
but it has been found growing at various points from that river 
to Pennsylvania. It is one of the hardiest, most productive, 
and excellent of our native sorts, either for wine or table use, 
and succeeds well in all situations not too cold for grape culture. 
In habit of growth, it so closely resembles the Isabella that it is 
difficult to distinguish the two, except in the colour and shape 
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of the fruit Unless it be very ripe, it is, perhaps, a little more 
musky in fiavour, than the Isabella. 
Bunches of medium size, somewhat 
loose, shouldered. Berries, round, (or 
sometimes slightly oval,) pretty large. 
Skin rather thick, pale red in the 
shade, but pretty deep red in the sun, 
coverea with a lilac bloom. Flesh 
slightly pulpy, juicy, very sweet, 
with an aromatic, rich, musky flavour. 
Ripe from the Ist to the middle of Catawba. 
October, and should be allowed to hang till fully ripe. 


Cuitps’ SuPERB. 
Childs’ Seedling. 


A very large fine grape grown in Utica, N. Y., by Mr. Childs, 
It is doubtless of foreign origin, but has succeeded with him 
without glass, although latterly grown under it. We presume 
its foreign characteristics will not fit it for open culture. 


CLARA. 


Raised by Peter Raabe. Bunch medium, notcompact. Ber- 
ry medium, round, green, faintly tinged with salmon when ex- 
posed to the sun. Flesh tender, juicy, flavour rich, sweet and 
delicious, quality “ best.”—(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


CLINTON. 


Urigin uncertain—said to have originated in Western New 
York, growth vigorous, hardy, and productive. Bunch medium, 
shouldered, long and narrow, somewhat irregular but compact. 
Berries round, rather below medium size, black, covered with a 
thick bloom, juicy, with some acidity and toughness in its pulp, 
but with a brisk vinous flavour; eatable eight or ten days before 
Isabella, but continues austere till after cold weather, when it 
becomes very good. 


Co.umsia. Prince. 


This grape is said to have been found by Mr. Adlum on 
his farm at Georgetown, D. C., a vigorous grower, produc- 
tive. 

Bunch small, compact. Berry small, black, with a thin bloom, 
with very little hardness or acidity in its pulp, not high flavour- 
ed, but pleasat and vinous, scarcely if at all foxy—ripe last of 
September. 
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Concorp. 


This fine hardy native grape was raised from seed by E. W. 
Buil, Concord, Mass. It is of very healthy, vigorous habit, and 
exceedingly productive. Bunch rather compact, large shouldered. 
Berries large, globular, almost black, thickly covered with bloom. 
Skin rather thick, with more of the native pungency and aroma 
than the Isabella, which it resembles, but does not quite equal in 
quality. Flesh moderately juicy, rather buttery, very sweet, 
with considerable toughness and acidity in its pulp. It is more 
hardy than the Isabella and ripens about ten days earlier, con- 
sequently it is a very vaiuable variety for a large northern range 
where the Isabella does not ripen. 


DELAWARE. 
Heath. 
Traminer. 


Red Resling. ' incorrectly. 

The precise origin of this grape is not known. We have the 
following account of it from our friend, A. Thomson of Dela 
ware, Ohio, to whose appreciative taste and liberality the country 
is indebted for the introduction of our best hardy table grape. 

Among an indiscriminate mixture brought to Delaware for 
sale by a German, he found this, whose excellence immediately 
attracted his attention, and on inquiry as to its history, he found 
it in the possession of some German emigrants who said they 
brought it from New Jersey some eighteen years ago, having 
obtained it from the garden of a French gentleman named Paul 
H. Provost, in Kingswood township, Hunterdon Co., N. J. It 
was known in that vicinity as the “ Italian wine grape,” and had 
been received by Mr. Provost many years before from a brother 
residing in Italy. 

By some German wine-growers in Cincinnati, it has been 
thought to be Traminer, and by others the Red Resling, two 
celebrated wine grapes of Germany, to which its fruit bears a 
strong resemblance, but from which, in wood and foliage, it is 
as distinct as any of our native grapes. Mr. Thomson thinks it 
must have been an accidental seedling that sprang up in thai 
garden, as it is free from blight and mildew, never prematurely 
losing its leaves, and seeming to luxuriate in our climate, which 
cannot be said of any foreign variety with which we are ac- 
quainted. Bunch smail, very compact, and generally shouldered. 
Berries smallish, round when not compressed. Skin thin, of 
a beautiful light-red or flesh colour, very translucent, passing to 
wine colour by long keeping. It is without hardness or acidity 
in its pulp, exceedingly sweet’ but sprightly, vinous, and aromatic, 
and is well characterised by Mr. Prince as our highest flavoured 
and most delicious hardy grape. It is a vigorous grower, an 
eatly and profuse bearer, and probably more hardy than Tsabella 
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Delaware. 


or Gftawta. In the garden of Mr. Thomson, where all other 
kinds were nearly destroyed by the unprecedented cold of ’55 
and ’56 this alone was uninjured. It ripens nearly, or quite 
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three weeks before the Isabella. Its bunches and berries are 
very greatly increased in size by high culture. 


DIANA. 


A seedling of the Catawba raised by Mrs. Diana Crehore of 
Boston, and named by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Its promise of excellence was first made known to the public by 
Mr. Hovey through his Magazine in 1844, and in 1849 the 
Horticulturist announced it the best and most beautiful of Ame 
rican grapes, particularly valuable for its earliness. For the Soutb 
it has proved even better than at the North. 

In its general appearance it bears a strong resemblance to its 
parent, but in its earliness of ripening and in the quality of its 
fruit, as well as in general hardiness and certainty of maturing its 
crops, it is greatly superiour to that fine variety. The berries 
are of the same globular shape, but not quite so large. The 
bunches regularly conic in form, large, very compact, and heavy, 
not properly shouldered, but often having a small bunch ap- 
pended by a long branch of the peduncle. 

The colour isa fine reddish lilac, thickly covered with bloom, 
and the berries generally marked with three or four indistinct 
star-like specks. The fruit when fully ripe abounds in fine rich 
juice, vinous, and aromatic, from which all the offensive native 
odor has disappeared. It hangs long on the vines, is not mjured 
by severe frosts, and keeps admirably for winter use. It is ex- 
ceedingly productive and very vigorous. 


Exsinesures. Ken. Prin. Adlum. 
Smart’s Elsingburg. Elsenborough. 


A very nice little grape for the dessert, perfectly sweet and 
melting, without pulp, originally brought from a village of this 
name in Salem Co., New Jersey. It is not a great deal larger 

c than the common Frost grape, in the size of the 

JE berry. A moderate, but regular bearer, ripens 
well, and much esteemed by many for the table. 

Bunches pretty large, loose, and shouldered, 

Berries, small, round. Skin thin, black, covered 

/ with a blue bloom. Flesh entirely without pulp, 

melting, sweet, and excellent. The ieaves are 

Elsingburgh. deeply 5-lobed, pretty dark green, and the wood 

tather slender, with long joints. 


Emizy. 


Raised by Peter Raabe near Philadelphia, not proved as to 
hardiness.. Bunch large, not very compact, occasionaily shoul 
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dered. Berry below medium, from three eighths to one half an 
inch in diameter, round, pale red. Flesh very juicy, with little 
orno pulp. Flavour saccharine and delicious, quality “ best” for 
an out-door grape. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


GARRIGUES. 


Raised by Edward Garrigues Kingsessing, Philadelphia. A 
vigorous grower, hardy and productive, very much resembles 
Isabella and no doubt a seedling of it. Bunch large, loose, 
shouldered. Berries large, oval, dark purple, covered with a 
thick bloom. Flesh with little toughness in its pulp, juicy, 
sweet, and rich—ripe eight or ten days before Isabella. 


GRAHAM. 


An accidental seedling introduced by Wm. Graham, of Phi- 
ladelphia. Bunch of medium size, shouldered, not compact. 
Berry half an inch in diameter, round, purple, thickly covered 
with a blue bloom, contains little or no pulp, and abounds in 
saccharine juice of agreeable flavour, quality “best.” (Ad. Int. 


Rep.) 


Hartrorp PRotiric. 


Raised by Mr. Steel of Hartford, Conn. Hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Bunch large, shouldered, rather compact. Berry 
large, globular, with a good deal of the native perfume. | Skin 
thick, black, covered with a bloom. Flesh sweet, moderately 
juicy with considerable toughness and acidity in its pulp; ripe 
about ten days before Isabella. 


HERBEMONT. 


Warren. Warrenton. 
Herbemont’s Madeira. Neal Grape. 


Origin claimed for many localities, but not yet fully ascertain- 
ed. This is the most rampant grower of all our hardy grapes, 
and under favourable circumstances yields a fruit of surpassing 
excellence with which the nicest detector of foxiness, thickness of 
skin, toughness or acidity of pulp, can find no fault ; north of 
Philadelphia it needs a warm exposure or favourable season for 
the full development of all its excellences. In our village under 
the care of a lady, it has not failed for many years to give a 
most abundant crop of perfectly ripened fruit, and without pro- 
tection has not suffered at all from winter killing. A very old 
vine in Baltimore, which had never before failed to produce 
abundantly since its first bearing, had, last winter when the mer- 
sury fell to 19° below zero, all its young wood killed ; but 
ordinarily in that latitude and further south, it is an unfail- 
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ing bearer, and particularly fitted for those southern latitudes 
that are liable to injury from late frosts in spring and early 
frosts in autumn, as it flowers very late and ripens its fruit 
early. Its leaves in autumn are the last to yield to frost, re- 
maining perfectly green and vigorous after all others have 
withered or fallen, consequently it has often an amount of 
unripened wood which should be cut off before winter. 

Bunch very large and exceedingly compact, shouldered. Ber- 
ries below medium, round, dark blue, or violet, covered with a 
thick light bloom. Skin thin, which is filled with a sweet, rich, 
vinous, aromatic juice, of so little consistence, that it cannot be 
called flesh. 

Lenoir, Long, Devereaux, and Thurmond.—Under the above 
names, grapes much resembling in character the Herbemont, are 
grown in the Southern states, and we have hitherto considered 
them synonymous of it; but all our southern friends claim that 
Lenoir is a distinct variety, and much earlier than any of the 
others, and also at least that some of the others are distinct. 
The matter is now under investigation, and we must wait the 
result before deciding. 


Hupson. 


Originated in the garden of Mr. Calkins, Hudson, N. Y 
Growth: similar to Isabella, and said to be two or three weeks 
earlier. Bunch and berry much the same, but less sprightly 
and not quite so rich. 


Hype’s Exiza. 


Bunch medium, compact, often with a small shoulder, Berry 
medium size, round, black, covered with a thin, light bloom, 
Flesh tolerably juicy, somewhat buttery, with a pleasant vinous 
flavour. Ripe a few days before Isabella. 


IsasBeLua. Prin. Ken. Adlum. 


This very popular grape, a native of South Carolina, was 
brought to the north and introduced to the notice of cultivators 
about the year 1818, by Mrs. Isabella Gibbs, the wife of George 
Gibbs, Esq., in honour of whom it was named. _ Its great vigour, 
hardiness, and productiveness, with the least possible care, have 
caused it to be most widely disseminated. A vine growing 
here has borne 12 bushels of grapes in a single year. It is, per- 
haps, a little more hardy, and ripens earlier than the Catawba, 
which renders it valuable at the northern part of this state, or 
the colder portion of New-England. No farmer’s garden, how 
ever small, should be without this and the Catawba. 

Bunches of good size—five to seven inches long, rather 
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loose, shouldered. Berries, oval, pretty large. Skin thick 
dark purple, becoming at last nearly 
black, covered with a blue bloom. 
Flesh tender, with some pulp, which 
nearly dissolves when fully mature ; 
juicy, sweet and rich, with slight 
musky aroma. 
This grape is frequently picked as 
soun as it is well coloured, and long 
before it is ripe. Isabella, 


Lovlsa. 


Raised by Samuel Miller, Calmdale, Lebanon Co., Penn. He 
says, hardy, vigorous grower, and having less seeds than most 
native grapes. Bunch medium, rather compact, occasionally 
shouldered. Berry round inclining to oval, black with a blue 
bloom, somewhat the flavour of Isabella, rather better quality, 
and ripe eight or ten days earlier. 


Lyman. 


Origin unknown—a Northern variety ; hardy and productive. 
Bunch small, rather compact. Berry, round, medium or below, 
black, covered with a thick bloom, similar in flavour to Clinton, 
and ripens about the same time. 


Mammotu CATAWBA. 


Bunch large, not compact, Berry large, round, of a deeper 
red and larger size than Catawba, but not equal to it in flavour. 
—(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Marion. 


Origin unknown. Sent to Mr. Longworth from Marion, Ohio, 
and by him disseminated. It much resembles the Isabella in 
shape and size of berry, and form of bunch, but more uniform 
in its ripening and more delicate in flavour, ripening about the 
same time. Growth healthy, making firm and short jointed 
wood, with strong red tendrils; a good bearer. 

Bunches large, regular, seldom shouldered. Berries large, 
round, inclining to oval, dark purple with a bloom, juice abun- 
dant, pulp thin, not sufficiently tested for wine, a promising 
variety. (A. H. Ernst, Mo.) 


Missouri, 
Missouri Seedling. 
This grape we received from Cincinnati, where it 1s con 
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siderably cultivated, and much esteemed in the vineyards, 
making a wine much resembling Madeira. It was received there 
from the east, under this name, and we think, may very proba- 
bly be a seedling from one of the Pineau or Burgundy grapes. 
It is not very productive, and makes little wood. The latter is 
greyish, spotted with dark brown specks, short jointed, buds in 
clusters, double and triple. Leaves deeply cut, trilobed. 

Bunches loose, and of moderate size. Berries small, round. 
Skin thin, almost black, with very little bloom. Flesh tender, 
with little pulp, sweet, and pleasant, but inferiour to the Ohio 
for the table. 


Norrton’s Viroinia. Prin. Ken. 
Norton’s Seedling. 


A native seedling, produced by a cross between the Bland 
and Miller’s Burgundy, by Dr. N. Norton, of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. It is a most productive grape in garden or vineyard, 
bearing very large crops (especially at the south, where many 
kinds rot,) in all seasons. It has been confounded by some 
with Ohio grape, from which it is quite distinct, niore pulpy, 
and less agreeable for the dessert, though, probably, a much 
better wine grape. 

Bunches long, sometimes eight or nine inches, occasionally 
shouldered, somewhat compact. Berries small, round. Skin 
thin, dark purple. Flesh pulpy, with a brisk, rather rough fla 
vour. The foliage is light coloured, shaped like the Elsinburgh. 
Shoots strong and hardy. 


Norruern Muscapine. 


Raised by the Shakers at New Lebanon, Columbia Co. N. Y. 

Bunches small, short, compact. Berry large, round, choco- 
late or brownish red. Skin thick, with a pungency and odour 
common to the wild fox grape, and is a very little, if any, im- 
provement on it. The berries fall from the bunch as soon as 
ripe, which is about two weeks before Isabella. 


Ouro. 


Segar Box Grape. Longworth’s Ohio. 
Jack. 


This grape, which has recently attracted a good deal of at 
tention, has a rather sihgular history. The cuttings, from 
which all the present stock has originated, were left in a segar 
box, at the residence of N. Longworth, Esq., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
during his absence from home, by some person who was ng. 


a 
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known, and who left no account of them. It is still commonly 
known as the Segar Box in that vicinity. 

It is now supposed to be the same as the Jack Grape culti- 
vated near Natchez, Mississippi, and was so called from an old 
Spaniard of the name of Jaques, who introduced the vine. It 
is most likely a foreign sort, and, except in a few localities, a 
sandy soil and a mild climate, it is not likely to succeed ; it will 
not stand our winters here. 

The wood is strong, long jointed, lighter red than that of the 
Norton’s Virginia, and smooth, with peculiarly pointed buds. 
Leaves large, trilobed. 

Bunches large and long, from six te 
ten inches, and often fifteen inches in 

Se length, rather loose, tapering, shoulder- 

ed. Berries, small, round. Skin thin, 
purple, with a blue bloom. Flesh tender, 
and melting, without any pulp, brisk and 
vinous. 
This grape is a good bearer, requires to 
Ohio. be well pruned, and the wood laid-in thin 
and long. 


Raabe. 


Raised by Peter Raabe, (thought to be hardy.) 

Bunches small, compact, rarely shouldered. Berry -below 
medium size, round, dark red, thickly covered with bloom. 
Flesh very juicy, with scarcely any pulp. Flavour saccharine, 
with a good deal of the Catawba aroma. Quality “best.” (Ad. 
Int. Rep.) 


REBECCA. 


A new variety. First disseminated last season. 

Bunches nearly cylindric, about four inches long by two and 
a half inches in diameter, very compact, and heavy, often 
shouldered. Berries of full, medium size, oval, and generally 
much compressed, strongly adhering to the pedunele. Colour 
light green in the shade, auburn or golden in the sun, and 
covered with a light bloom, considerably translucent. Flesh 
of some consistence, juicy, sweet, and delicious, with a per- 
septible native perfume, but very agreeable. It has no tough- 
ness or acidity in its pulp, and ripens cight or ten days ear- 
lier than Isabella, and keeping a long time after it is ga- 
thered. 

This superior hardy white grape is undoubtedly a native—a 
shance seedling in the garden of E. M. Peake, of Hudson, N, 
Y., where it has been growing about nine years, and there 
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proved perfectly hardy and productive. It is not so vigorous in 
its habit as Isabella and Catawba, but healthy, and not disposed 


a? 


Rebecca. 


to mildew, and being exceedingly beautiful as wel] as excellent, 
it must be regarded as a very great acquisition. 
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Scuprernone. Prin. Adlum 


Fox Grape, 


Bull or Bullet. | 
American Museadine, of the south. 


Roanoake. 
Vits Vulpina. Lind. 
—- rotundifolia. Jficha. 


The Scuppernong erape is a very distinct southern species, 
found growing wild, trem Virginia to Florida, and climbing the 
tops of the tallest trees, It is easily known from every other 
grape by the small six« of its leaves, which are seldom over 
two or three inches in A’a™eter, and by their being glossy and 
smooth on both the upder and upper surfaces. ‘These leaves 
are roundish and coarsely serrated, and the young shoots are 
slender; the old wood is ¢rroth, and not shaggy, like that of 
most vines. This species is A*\>¢ious. 

We have made several trials vith the Scuppernong grape, but 
find it quite too tender for a nort\ ™m climate, being killed to the 
ground by our winters. At the s.th it is a very hardy, pro- 
ductive, and excellent wine grape. 'V»e White and Black Scup- 
pernong scarcely differ, except in the colour of the fruit. The 
tendrils of each correspond in hue w*t» the fruit. 

Bunches small, loose, seldom comper« of more than six ber- 
ries. Berries round, large. Skin thick. ight green in the 
white, dark red in the black variety. Fle ouite pulpy, except 
when very thoroughly ripe, juicy and swert. »ut with a strong, 
musky scent and flavour. 


To-Katon. 


Raised by Dr. Spofford, of Lansingburgh, 4 \Y 

This fine grape has been but little disserpsasfx' in conse- 
quence of the general supposition that it was very much like, 
if not identical with, the Catawba, from which it is ertively dis- 
tinct in wood, foliage, and every characteristic of the frrmé. It 
is a vigorous grower, foliage very large, abundant, and much 
less rough than Catawba or Isabella, and the ale of the laaves 
overlap each other different from any other with which we ara 
acquainted. 

Bunches large and shouldered. Berries varying in form from 
oval to oblate, very dark in colour and profusely covered witb 
bloom. Its fruit, when ripe, is very sweet, buttery, and luscious. 
without foxiness in its aroma, or any toughness or acidity in its 
pulp. It is perfectly hardy, and with good treatment in deep, 
rich, pervious soil, it is an early and abundant bearer; with im- 
different treatment it is a poor bearer. It ripens a little earlier 
than Isabella. Wyman is probably the same as this. 

15* 
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Union VILLAGE. 
Shaker Grape. 

This very attractive grape originated among the Shakers at 
Union Village, Ohio, and was introduced by Mr. Longworth, of 
Cincinnati. It is undoubtedly a seedling of Isabella, but is 
much more vigorous in growth, and its fruit often nearly equals 
the size of Black Hamburgh. It ripens about the time of Isa- 
bella, or a few days before. 


VENANGO. 
Miner’s Seedling. 

An old variety said to be cultivated by the French at Fort 
Venango, on the Alleghany river, some eighty years since. A 
very vigorous grower, and hardy. 

Bunch compact, of a fine lilac colour, with the toughness of 
pulp belonging to the native varieties, but with a peculiar aro- 
matic flavour which makes it valuable for the kitchen, and also 
for flavouring wine. Ripens two weeks earlier than Catawba. 


(R. Buchanan, MS.) 


Wauarre CaTawBa. 


A seedling from the Catawba, raised by Mr. Mottier, of Cin- 
cinnati. Inferiour to its parent; resembles the White Fox. 

Bunches medium compact, sometimes small, often shouldered. 
Berries large, round, creamy white. Pulp hard, sweetish, de- 
ficient in juice, not tested for wine, and but little cultivated. 
(R. Buchanan, MS.) 


York MApetra. 


From York Co., Pa. Excellent when fully ripe ; extremely produc- 
tive, hardy ; canes rather slender, short jointed, resembles Miller's 
Burgundy in size of berry, shape, and compactness of bunch. Excel- 
lent when fully ripe; of a peculiar flavour. (W. C. Waring.) 


Selection of foreign grapes for a cold vinery. Black Hamburgh, White 
Frontignan, West's St. Peters, Chasselas of Fontainbleau, Black Prince, 
Zinfindal, and Grizzly Frontignan. 

Selection of native grapes. Isabella, Catawba, Diana, Delawate, Re 
becca, 'lo-Kalon, and Concord. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


THE MULBERRY. 


Morus, Tourn. U?rticacee, of botanists. 
HMurier, of the French; Maulbeerbaum, German; Moro, Italian; Morel, 
Spanish. 
Tue Mulberry is a hardy, deciduous fruit tree, but little cut 
tivated in this country, though it is really a very considerable 
acquisition to our list of summer fruits, and every garden of 
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sonsiderable size, ought to contain one or two trees. The fruit 
ripens in July, very soon after the season of cherries. It is 
rarely picked from the trees, as it falls as soon as ripe, and it is 
therefore the custom to keep the surface below it in short turf, 
and the fruit is picked from the clean grass. Or, if the surface 
is dug ground, it may be sown thickly with cress seed, six wecks 
previous!y to the ripening of the fruit, which will form a tem- 
porary carpet of soft verdure. 

The Rup Mutperry (Morus rubra, L.) is a native species, 
more or less common in our woods, with large, rough, heart- 
shaped or lobed leaves. The fruit is about an inch long, and 
very pleasant and palatable—though much inferiour to the 
Black English. It bears transplanting well, or is easily raised 
from seed, and may, undoubtedly, be greatly improved by re- 
peated reproduction in this way. As it forms a large orna- 
inental tree with a fine spreading head forty feet high, it is well 
deserving a place on the lawn, or near the house, in ornamental 
plantations. 

Johnson, a Seedling from Ohio. Fruit very large, oblong, 
cylindric; blackish colour, sub-acid, and of mild, agreeable 
flavour. Growth of the wood strong and irregular. Leaves 
uncommonly large. 

The Brack Mutserry, or English Mulberry, (Morus nigra, 
L.) is a very celebrated old fruit tree, originally from Asia, more 
or less commonly cultivated in all parts of Europe, put yet 
quite rare in this country. Its growth is slow, and it seldom 
attains a height of more than twelve or fifteen feet, forming a 
low, branching tree, with lobed leaves, but it is very long lived, 
and there is a specimen in England, at the seat of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 300 years old. In this country it is scarcely 
hardy enough north of New York, except in sheltered situations, 
An occasional extreme cold winter kills them; they are also 
subject to canker and die off. 

The fruit is incomparably larger and finer than that of the 
Red Mulberry, being an inch and a half long, and nearly an 
inch across—black, and of delicious flavour. 

There are many varieties of the White Mulberry, commonly 
cultivated for silk, but which produce fruit of no value. 

The best soil for the Mulberry, is a rich, deep, sandy loam. 
The tree requires little or no pruning, and is of very easy cul- 
ture. It is usually propagated by cuttings, three feet long, 
planted in the spring, half their depth in the ground; cuttings 
made of pieces of the roots will also send up shoots and become 
plants. 

Everbearing. Originated here from seed of the Multicaulis, 
Tree very vigorous and very productive, an estimable variety, 
and surpassed by none except the Black English, and possesses 
the same rich subacid flavour. It continuesin bearing a long time, 
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Fruit cylindric, one and a quarter of an inch long, anc nearly 
nalf an inch in diameter. Color maroon, or an intense blue 
black at full maturity. Flesh juicy, rich, sugary, with a sprightly 
vinous flavour. 


CHAPTER XIX, 
NUTS. 


Tae Evropran Watyvt, (Juglans regia, L.; Noyer of the 
French; Walnaussbaum, German; WVocil, Italian; and Vogat, 
Spanish ;) better known here as the Madeira Nut, is a fine lof- 
ty growing tree, with a handsome spreading head, and bearing 
crops of large and excellent nuts, enclosed like those of our native 
black walnut in a simple husk. It stands the winter very well 
here, and to the south of this it would undoubtedly be a profit- 
able fruit to plant for the market. The fruit ina green state 
is very highly esteemed for pickling, and the great quantities 
of the ripe nuts annually imported and sold here, prove the es- 
timation in which they are held for the table. There are seve- 
ral varieties reputed to be of rather finer quality, which, how- 
ever, have not displaced the original ‘species, even in the gar- 
dens of Europe, and have not yet borne fruit here. 

This tree is usually propagated by the seed, and transplant- 
ed from the nurseries when from three to six feet high. But it 
may also be grafted, with due care, on the common hickory 
nut. 

The Hickory Nut (Carya alba,) or shell-bark, the Black 
Walnut (Juglans nigra,) and the Butternut, (J. cinerea,) are 
native nut-bearing trees, common in our forests, and too well 
known to need description here. ‘There are occasionally found 
in the woods, accidental varieties of the shell-bark hickory, of 
much larger size and finer flavour than the common species, 
which are highly worthy of cultivation, as we confess, to our 
own taste, this nut is much superiour to the European walnut. 
There is indeed no doubt, that with a little care in reproduction 
by seed, the shell-bark may be trebled in size, and greatly im- 
‘proved in flavour. 

The Finzerz, (WVoisette, of the French; Vassbaum, German; 
Avellano, Spanish; is an improved variety of the common ha- 
zel-nut of the woods of Europe, (Corylus avellana, L.) The 
fruit is three or four times as large as that of our common ha- 
cel-nut, and from its size and excellent flavour is admired for 
the dessert. he old Spanish filbert common in mary of 2u 
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gardens, is a worthless, nearly barren variety, but we heve 
found the Wetter English sorts productive and excellent in this 
climate, and at least a few plants of them should have a place 
in all our gardens, They are generally raised from layers, made 
in the spring, but they may also be grafted readily on the com- 
mon hazel-nut, or the Spanish nut. When planted out they 
should not be permitted to sucker, and should be kept in the 
form of bushes with low heads, branching out about two feet 
from the ground, and they should be annually pruned some- 
what like the gooseberry, so as to preserve a rather thin, open 
head—shortening back the extremities of the young shoots one 
half, every spring. ‘ 

The following are the best filberts known. 

1. Cosrorp. (Thomp. P. Mag.) Nut large, oblong; husk 
hairy; shell remarkably thin, and kernel of excellent flavour. 
A good bearer. " 

2. Frizztep. (Thomp. P. Mag.) Easily known by its hand- 
some, deeply cut husk. Nut of medium size, oval, compressed ; 
husk hairy ; shell thick ; kernel sweet and good. 

3. Norruampronsuire Prouiric. (Thomp.) Ripens early. 
Nut of medium size, oblong, husk hairy ; shell thick. 

4. Rev Fitsert. Easily known from other sorts, by the 
crimson skin of the kernel. Fruit of medium size, ovate. 
Sheil thick. Kernel with a peculiar, excellent flavour. 

5. Wuire Firpert. (Thomp. Lind.) Resembles the last, 
but with a light yellow or white skin. The tree is also quite 
bushy. Nuts ovate. Husk long and tubular. 

The English generally call those varieties with long husks, 
Jilberts, (full-beards,) and those with short husks, simply nuts. 

The Cuestnut, (Castanea vesca, W3; Chatagnier, of the 
French ; Castainenbaum, German; Castagno, Italian ;) is one of 
our loftiest forest trees, common in most parts of the United 
States and Europe, and bearing excellent nuts. The foreign 
variety best known in this country, is the Spanish Chestnut, 
with fruit nearly as large as that of the Horse-Chestnut, and 
which is excellent when boiled or roasted. It thrives very well 
here, but is not quite hardy to the north or east of this. One 
or two English varieties have been produced, of considerable 
excellence, among which, the Downton is considered the best. 
The French cultivate a dozen or more varieties of greater or 
less excellence, but though some of them have been introduced, 
_ we have not yet fairly tested them in this country. 

The Cutnquarin, or Dwarf Chestnut, common in some parts 
of the middle and southern states, is a dwarf species uf the 
chestnut, usually growing not more than six to ten fect high, 
and bearing fruit of half the size of the common chestnut, with 
the same flavour. It is worth a place in a small fruit garden, 
as a curiosity, 
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All the chestnuts are very easily cultivated in any good, light 
soil, and may be propagated by grafting, and by@sowing the 
seeds, 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE PLUM. 


Prunus domestica, L. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Prunier, of the French; Pflawmenbaum, German; Prugne, Italian; C+ 
ruelo, Spanish. 


Tue original parent of most of the cultivated plums of our 
gardens is a native of Asia and the southern parts of Europe, but 
it has become naturalized in this country, and in many parts of 
it is produced in the greatest abundance.* That the soil and 
climate of the middle states are admirably suited to this fruit is 
sufficiently proved by the almost spontaneous production of such 
varieties as the Washington, Jefferson, Lawrence’s Favourite, etc. ; 
sorts which equal or surpass in beauty or flavour the most cele- 
brated plums of France or England. 

Uszs. The finer kinds of plums are beautiful dessert fruits, of 
rich and luscious flavour. They are not, perhaps, so entirely 


* There are three species of wild plum indigenous to this country—of 
tolerable flavour, but seldom cultivated in our gardens. They are the fol- 
lowing. 

I, The CuickasAw Pium. (Prunus Chicasa, Michaux.) Fruit about 
three fourths of an inch in diameter, round, and red or yellowish red, of a 
pleasant, sub-acid flavour, ripens pretty early. Skin thin. The branches 
are thorny, tlie head rather bushy, with narrow lanceolate, serrulate leaves, 
looking at alittle distance somewhat like those of a peach tree. It usually 
grows about 12 or 14 feet high, but on the Prairies of Arkansas it is only 
3 or 4 feet high, and in this form it is also commonin Texas. The DWARF 
Texas Puiu described by Kenrick is only this species. It is quite orna- 
mental. 

IJ. Wirp RED or YeE.Ltow PLuM (P. americana, Marshall.) Fruit 
roundish, oval, skin thick, reddish orange, with a juicy, yellow, sub-acid 
pulp. The leaves are ovate, coarsely serrate, and the old branches rough 
and somewhat thorny. Grows in hedges, and by the banks of streams, 
from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Tree from 10 to 15 feet high. Fruit 
tipens in July and August. 

Ii. The Beacu Pivum, or Sand Plum. (P. maritima, Wang) <A low 
shrub, with stout straggling branches, found mostly on tle sandy sea-coast, 
from Massachusetts to Virginia, and seldom ripening well elsewhere. 
Fruit roundish, scarcely an inch in diameter, red or purple, covered with 
a klocm; pleasant, but somewhat astringent. Leaves oval, finely serrate 
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wholesome as the peach or the pear, as, from their somewhat 
cloying and flatulent nature, unless when very perfectly ripe, 
they are more likely to disagree with weak stomachs. 

For the kitchen the plum is also very highly esteemed, being 
prized for tarts, pies, sweetmeats, etc. In the south of France 
an excellent spirit is made from this fruit fermented with honey. 
In the western part of this state where they are very abundant, 
they are halved, stoned, and dried in the sun or ovens, in large 
quantities, and are then excellent for winter use. For eating, 
the plum should be allowed to hang on the tree till perfectly 
ripe, and the fruit will always be finer in proportion as the tree 
has a more sunny exposure. The size and quality of the fruit 
is always greatly improved by thinning the fruit when it is half 
grown. Indeed to prevent rotting and to have this fruit in its 
highest perfection, no two plums should be allowed to touch 
each other while growing, and those who are willing to take 
this pains, are amply repaid by the superior quality of the fruit. 

One of the most important forms of the plum in commerce is 
that of prunes, as they are exported from France to every part 
of the world. We quote the following interesting account of 
the best mode of preparing prunes from the Arboretum Bri- 
tannicum. 

The best prunes are made near Tours, of the St. Catherine 
plum and the prune d’Agen; and the best Mrench glums (so- 
called in England,) are made in Provence, of the Perdrigon 
blanc, the Brignole, and the prune d’Ast ; the Provence plums 
being most fleshy, and having always most bloom. Both kinds 
are, however, made of these and other kinds of plums, in various 
parts of France. The plums are gathered when just ripe 
enough to fall from the trees on their being slightly shaken. 
They are then laid, separately, on frames, or sieves, made of 
wicker-work or laths, and exposed for several days to the sun, 
till they become as soft as ripe medlars. When this is the case, 
they are put into a spent oven, shut quite close, and left there 
for twenty-four hours; they are then taken out, and the oven 
being slightly reheated, they are put in again when it is rather 
warmer than it was before, The next day they are again taken 
out, and turned by slightly shaking the sieves. The oven is 
heated again, and they are put in a third time, when the oven 
is one-fourth degree hotter than it was the second time. After 
remaining twenty-four hours, they are taken out, and left to get 
quite cold. They are then rounded, an operation which is per: 
formed by turning the stone in the plum without breaking the ° 
skin, and pressing the two ends together between the thumb 
and finger. They are then again put upon the sieves, which 
are placed in an oven, from which the bread has been just 
drawn. The door of the oven is closed, and the crevices are 
stopped round it with clay or dry grass. An hour afterwards, 
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the plums are taken out, and the oven is again shut with a cup 
of water in it, for about two hours. When the water isso warin 
as just to be able to bear the finger in it, the prunes are again 
placed in the oven, and left there for twenty-four hours, when 
the operation is finished, and they are put loosely into small, 
long, and rather deep boxes, for sale. The common sorts are 
gathered by shaking the trees; but the finer kinds, for making 
French plums, must be gathered in the morning, before the 
rising of the sun, by taking hold of the stalk, between the thumb 
and finger, without touching the fruit, and laid gently on a bed 
of vine-leaves in a basket. When the baskets are filled, without 
the plums touching each other, they are removed to the fruit 
room, where they are left for two or three days exposed to the 
sun and air; after which the same process is employed for the 
others; and in this way the delicate bloom is retained on the 
fruit, even when quite dry. 

PropaGation AND cuLturE. The plum is usually propagated 
in this country by sowing the seeds of any common free grow- 
ing variety, (avoiding the damsons which are not readily work- 
ed,) and budding them when two years old, with the finer sorts. 
The stones should be planted as soon as gathered, in broad 
drills, (as in planting peas,) but about an inch and a half deep. 
In good soil the seedings will reach eighteen inches or two feet 
in height, the next season, and in the autumn or the ensuing 
spring, they may be taken from the seed beds, their tap roots 
reduced, and all that are of suitable size, planted at once in the 
nursery rows, the smaller ones being thickly bedded until after 
another season’s growth. 

The stocks planted out in the nursery will, ordinarily, be ready 
for working about the ensuing midsummer, and, as the plum is 
quite difficult to bud in this dry climate, if the exact season is 
not chosen, the budder must watch the condition of the trees, 
and insert his buds as early as they are sufficiently firm,—say, 
in this neighbourhood, about the 10th of July. Insert the buds, 
if possible, on the north side of the stock, that*being more pro- 
tected from the sun, and tie the bandage rather more tightly 
than for other trees. 

The English propagate very largely by layers three varieties 
of the common plum—the Muscle, the Brussels and the Pear 
Plum, which are almost exclusively employed for stocks with 
them. But we have not found these stocks superiour to the 
_ seedlings raised from our common plums, (the Blue Gage, Horse- 
plum, &c.,) so abundant in all our gardens. For dwarfing, the 
seedlings of the Mirabelle are chiefly employed. 

Open standard culture, is the universal mode in America, as 
the plum is one of the hardiest of fruit trees. It requires little 
or no pruning, beyond that of thinning out a crowded head, or 
‘aking away decayed or broken branches, and this should he 
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done before mid-summer, to prevent the flow of gum. Old trees 
that have become barren, may be renovated by heading them 
in pretty severely, covering the wounds with our solution of 
gum shellac, and giving them a good top dressing at the roots. 

Som. The plum will grow vigorously in almost every part 
of this country, but it only bears its finest and most abundant 
crops in heavy loams, or in soils in which there is a considerable 
mixture of clay. In sandy soils, the tree blossoms and sets 
plentiful crops, but they are rarely perfected, falling a prey to 
the curculio, an insect that harbours in the soil, and seems to find 
it difficult to penetrate or live in one of a heavy texture, while 
a warm, light, sandy soil, is exceedingly favourable to its propaga- 
tion. It is also undoubtedly true, that a heavy soil is naturally 
the most favourable one. The surprising facility with which 
superior new varieties are raised merely by ordinary reproduc- 
tion from seed, in certain parts of the valley of the Hudson, as 
at Hudson, or near Albany, where the soil is quite clayey, and 
also the delicious flavour and great productiveness and health of 
the plum tree there almost without any care, while in adjacent 
districts of rich sandy land it is a very uncertain bearer, are very 
convincing proofs of the great importance of clayey soil for this 
fruit. 

Where the whole soil of a place is light and sandy, we would 
recommend the employment of pure yellow loam or yellow clay, 
in the p'ace of manure, when preparing the border or spaces for 
~ planting the plum. Very heavy clay, burned slowly by mixing 
it in large heaps with brush or faggots, is at once an admirable 
manure and alterative for such soils) Swamp muck is also 
one of the best substances, and especially that from salt water 
marshes. 

Common salt we have found one of the best fertilizers for the 
plum tree. It not only greatly promotes its health and luxuri- 
ance, but from the dislike which most insects have to this sub- 
s\ance, it drives away or destroys most of those to which the 
plum is lable. The most successful plum grower in our neigh- 
Sourhood, applies, with the best results, half a peck of coarse salt 
to the surface of the ground under each bearing tree, annually, 
about the first of April. 

INSECTS AND DISEASES. There are but two drawbacks to the 
cultivation of the plum in the United States, but they are in 
some districts so great as almost to destroy the value of this tree. 
These are the cureulio, and the knots. 

The curculio, or*plum-weevil, (Rhynchenus Nenuphar,) is 
the uncompromising foe of all smooth stone fruits. The culti- 
vator of the Plum, the Nectarine, and the Apricot, in many 
parts of the country, after a flattering profusion of snowy blos- 
soms and an abundant promise in the thickly set young crops 
of fruit, has the frequent mortification of seeing nearly all, or 
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indeed, often the whole crop, fall from the trees when half or 
two-thirds grown : 

If he examines these falling fruits, he will perceive on the 
surface of each, not far from the stalk, a small semi-circular 
scar. This star is the crescent-shaped insignia of that little 
Turk, the curculio; an insect so small, as perhaps, to have es- 
caped his observation for years, unless particularly drawn to it, 
but which nevertheless appropriates to himself the whole pro- 
duct of a ¢ree, or an orchard of a thousand trees. 

The habits of this curculio, or plum-weevil, are not yet fully 
and entirely ascertained. But careful observation has resulted 
in establishing the following points in its history. 

, che plum-weevil is a small, dark browu 

beetle, with spots of white, yellow, and black. 
Its length is scarcely one-tifth of an inch. On 
iis back are two black humps, and it is furnish- 
ed with a pretty long, curved throat and snout, 
which, when it is at rest, is bent between the 
forelegs. It is also provided with two wings 
with which it fhes through the air. How far 
this insect flies is yet a disputed point, some 
cultivators affirming that it scarcely goes far- 
ther than a single tree, and others believing 
that it flies over a whole neighbourhood. Our 
own observation inclines us to the belief that 
this insect emigrates just in proportion as it finds in more or less 
abundance the tender fruit for depositing its eggs. Very rarely 
do we see more than one puncture in a plum, and, if the insects 
are abundant, the trees of a single spot will not afford a sufii- 
sient number for the purpose ; then there is little doubt (as we 
have seen them flying through the air,) that the insect flies far 
ther in search of a larger supply. But usually, we think it 
remains nearly in the same neighbourhood, or migrates but 
slowly. 

About a weck or two after the blossoms have fallen from the 
trees, if we examine the fruit of the plum in a district where this 
insect abounds, we shall find the small, newly formed fruit, 
beginning to be punctured by the proboscis of the plum-weevil. 
The insect is so small and shy, that unless we watch closely it 
is very likely to escape our notice But if we strike or shake 
the tree suddenly, it will fall in considerable numbers or the 
ground, drawn up as if dead, and resembling a small raisin, or, 
perhaps more nearly, a ripe hemp seed. Frem the first of April 
until August, this insect may be found, though we think its de- 
predations on fruit, and indecd its appearance in any quantity, 
is confined to the months of May and June in this chmate. In 
places where it is very abundant, it also attacks to some extent 
the cherry, the peach, and even the apple. 


The curculio, and 
its mark. 
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Ear.y in July the punctured plums begin to fall rapidly from 
the tree. The egg deposited in each, at first invisible, has be- 
come a white grub or larva, which slowly eats its way towards 
the stone or pit. As soon as it reaches this point, the fruit falls 
to the ground. Here, if left undisturbed, the grub soon.finds 
its way into the soil. 

There, according to most cultivators of fruit, and to our own 
observations, the grubs or larvae remain till the ensuing spring, 
when in their perfect form they again emerge as beetles and 
renew their ravages on the fruit. It is true that Harris, and 
some other naturalists, have proved that the insect does some- 
times undergo its final transformation and emerge from the 
ground in twenty days, but we are inclined to the opinion that 
this only takes place with a small portion of the brood, which, 
perhaps, have penetrated but a very short distance below the 
surface of the soil. These making their appearance in mid- 
summer, and finding no young fruit, deposit their eggs in the 
young branches of trees, etc. But it is undeniable that the sea- 
son of the plum-weevil is early spring, and that most of the larvee 
which produce the annual swarm, remain in the soil during the 
whole period intervening since the fall of the previous year’s 
fruit. . 

There are several modes of destroying this troublesome insect. 
Before detailing them, we will again allude to the fact, that we 
have never known an instance of its being troublesome in a 
heavy soil. Almost always the complaint comes from portions 
of country where the soil is light and sandy. The explanation 
of this would seem to be that the compact nature of a clayey 
soil is not favourable to the passage or life of this insect, while 
the warm and easily permeable surface of sandy land nurses 
every: insect through its tender larva state. Plum trees growing 
in hard trodden court-yards, usually bear plentiful crops. Fol- 
lowing these hints some persons have deterred the plum-weevil 
by paving beneath the trees; and we have lately seen a most 
successful experiment which consisted in spreading beneath the 
tree as far as the branches extended a mortar made of stiff clay 
about the thickness of two or three inches—which completely 
prevented the descent of the insect into the earth. This is 
quickly and easily applied, and may therefore be renewed every 
season until it is no longer found necessary. 

The other modes of destroying the plum-weevil are the fol- 
lowing :— 

1, Shaking the tree and killing the beetles. Watch the young 
fruit, and you will pereeive when the insect makes its appear- 
ance, by its punctures upon them. Spread some sheets under 
the tree, and strike the trunk pretty sharply several times with 
a wooden mallet. Tke insects will quickly fall, and should be 
killed immediately. This should be repeated daily for a week, 
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or so long as the insects continue to make their appearance, 
Repeated trials have proved, beyond question, that this rather 
tedious mode, is a very effectual one if persisted in.* Coops of 
chickens placed about under the trees at this season will assist 
in destroying the insects. 

2. Gathering the fruit and destroying the larve. As the in- 
sect, in its larva or grub form, is yet within the plums when 
they fall prematurely from the tree, it is a very obvious mode of 
exterminating the next year’s brood to gather these fallen fruits, 
duily, and feed them to swine, boil, or otherwise destroy them. 
In our own garden, where several years ago we suffered by the 
plum-weevil, we have found that this practice, pursued or a 
couple of seasons, has been pretty effectual. Others have re- 
ported less favourably of it; but this, we think, arose from their 
trying it too short a time, in asoil and neighbourhood where the 
insect is very abundant, and where it consequently had sought 
extensively other kinds of fruit besides the plum. 

A more simple and easy way of covering the difficulty, where 
there is a plum orchard or enclosure, is that of turning in swine 
and fowls during the whole season, when the stung plums are 
dropping to the ground. ‘The fruit, and the insects contained in 
it, will thus be devoured together. This is an excellent expe- 
dient for the farmer, who bestows his time grudgingly on the 
cares of the garden. 

3. Application of lime and sulphur. Thos. W. Ludlow, Jr., 
of Yonkers, N. Y., has been very successful with this remedy, 
and we give his receipt, “ which is by syringing the trees after 
the fall of the blossoms, with a mixture of whitewash and flour 
of sulphur in the proportion of 18 double handfuls of sulphur to 
a barrel of tolerably thick whitewash, made of unslacked lime. 
The sediment of this mixture will answer for a second and third 
barrel, merely filled with water and well stirred: apply the mix- 
ture three times a week for four weeks.” / 

Mr. Ludlow informs us that on the trees where the applica- 
tion has been made no knots or black worts have made their 
appearance, : 

The knots or black gum. In some parts of the country this is 


* Merely shaking the tree is not sufficient. The following memorandum, 
as additional proof, we quote from the Genesee Farmer. ‘! Under a tree 
in a remote part of the fruit garden, having spread the sheets, I made the 
following experiment. On shaking the tree well I caught five curculios ; 
on jarring it with the hand I caught twelve more; and on striking the 
tree with a stone, eight more dropped on the sheets. I was now con- 
vinced that I had been in error; and calling in assistance, and using a 
hammer to jar the tree violently, we caught in less than an hour, more 
than two hundred and sixty of these insects.” We will add to this, that 
to prevent injury to the tree a large wooden mallet should be substituted 
for a hammer, and it is better if a thick layer of cloth is bound over its 
head. 
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a most troublesome disease, and it has, in neighbourhoods where 
it has been suffered to take its course, even destroyed the whole 
race of plum trees. 

The knots is a disease attacking the bark and wood. The 
former at first becomes swollen, afterwards bursts, and, finally. 
assumes the appearance of large, irregular, black lumps, with a 
hard, cracked, uneven surface, quite dry within. The passage 
of the sap upwards, becomes stopped by the compression of the 
branch by the tumour, and, finally, the poison seems to dissemi- 
nate itself by the downward flow of the sap through the whole 
trunk, breaking out in various parts of it. 

The sorts of plum most attacked by this disease, are those 
with purple fruit, and we have never known the green or yellow 
fruited varieties infected, until the other sorts had first become 
filled with the knots. The common horse plum, and damson, 
appear to be the first to fall a prey to it, and it is more difficult 
to eradicate it from them, than from most other sorts. The 
common Morella cherry is, also, very often injured by the same 
disease in Pennsylvania. 

There is yet some doubt respecting the precise cause of these 
knotty excrescences, though there is every reason to think it is 
the work of an insect. Professor Peck and Dr. Harris believe 
that they are caused by the same curculio or plum-weevil that 
stings the fruit; the second brood of which, finding no fruit 
ready, choose the branches of this tree and the cherry. This 
observation would seem to be confirmed by the fact that the 
grubs or larvae of the plum-weevil are frequently found in these 
warts, and that the beetles have been scen stinging the 
branches. 

On the other hand, the following facts are worthy of atten- 
tion. First, in some parts of the country, where the curculio 
has been troublesome for many years, the knots have never been 
known. Secondly, in many cases, the knots have been abun- 
dant on plum trees, when the fruit was entirely fair and unin- 
jured by the curculio, even upon the same branches. 

These facts seem so irreconcilable with the opinion that the 
curculio produces both these effects, that we rather incline at 
present to the belief, that though the curculio deposits its eggs 
in the tumours on the branches whie they are yet soft and tender, 
yet it is not to the curculio, but to some other insect or cause, 
that we owe this unsightly disease. 

Practically, however, this is of little account. The experi- 
ence of many persons, besides ourselves, has proved, most satis- 
factorily, that it is easy to extirpate this malady, if it is taken 
in season, and unremittingly pursued. As early as possible in 
the spring, the whole of the infected trees should be examined, 
and every branch and twig that shows a tumour, should be cut 
off, and im mediately burned. Whatever may be thie insect, we 
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thus destroy it, and, as experience has taugat us that the maka 
dy spreads rapidly, we will thus effectuall y prevent its increase, 
If the trees are considerably attacked by it, it will probably be 
necessary to go over them again, about the ‘middle of May, but, 
usually, once a year will be sufficient. If any of the trees are 
very much covered with these knots, it is better to head back 
the shoots severely, or dig them up and burn them outright, and 
it will be necessary to prevail upon your neighbours, if they are 
near ones, to enter into the plan, or your own labours will be of 
little value. Pursue this simple and straightforward practice 
for two or three seasons, (covering any large wounds made, 
with the solution of gum shellac,) and the knots will be found to 
disappear, the curculio to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Varteties. There are now a pretty large number of fine 
plums, and some most important additions have been made by 
the secdlings raised in this country. The Green Gage still 
stands at the head of the list for high flavour, though “several 
other sorts are nearly or quite equal to it. The Washington, 
the Jetterson, and the Madison, are among the largest and most 
beautiful; and Coe’s Golden Drop, and Reine Claude de Bevay, 
are very desirable for their late matur ity. 

in describing plums, the surface of the young wood} when just 
ripened, is an important character ; as it is smooth, in some varie- 
ties, and downy, or covered with soft hairs, in others. In some 
varieties, the flesh parts from the stone, while in others it ad- 
heres. And, finally, the depressed line or channel which runs 
down one side of the exterior surface of the plum, is called the 
suture, and the prominence or absence of this feature enables us 
to distinguish many kinds at first sight. 


CLASS I. 
Contains those of best quality and most generally approved. 


Brneuam. Man. Ken. Thomp. 


A native fruit, originally from Pennsylvania, and named after 
the Bingham family. 

Fruit “large, handsome, productive, and excellent. Branches 
downy. Fruit an inch and three fourths long, oval, rather widest 
towards the stalk. Skin deep yellow, somewhat spotted with 
rich red on the sunny side. Stalk slightly inserted. Flesh 
yellow, adhering to the stone, juicy, and of rich and delicious 
favour. Last of August and first of September. 
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“Brus Imperatrice. Thomp. P. Mag. 
fmpératr.ice. Lind. Mill. Violette. 
Véritable Impératrice. Impératrice Violette. O. Duh. 

The true Blue Imperatrice is an 
admirable plum, one of the finest of 
the late plums, hanging for a long 
time on the tree, and may be kept 
in the fruit room a considerable 
period after being gathered. It is 
rich, sugary and excellent. The 
branches are long, smooth, and 
slender, and the smaller twigs start 
out at nearly right angles with the 
main branches. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, 
tapering most towards the stalk. 
Stalk nearly an inch long, set in 
a slight hollow. Skin deep: purpled, 
covered with a thick blue bloom. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, pretty firm, 
rather dry, but quite rich and 
sugary, adhering closely to the 
stone. Ripens in October, and will 
sa’ g, in sheltered situations, till the middle of November. 


Blue Imperatrice. 


Biercker’s Gace. Man. 
German Gage. 

A fruit of the first quality, and 
the most popular plum in the 
northern and western. portion of 
this state, being not only excel- 
lent, but remarkably hardy, and 
a guod and regular bearer. It 
was raised by the lateMrs Bleccker, 
of Albany, about 30 years ago, 
from a prune pit given her by the 
Rey. Mr. Dull, of Kingston, N.Y., 
which he received from Germany. 
The original tree still stands in 
her garden. 

It ripens the last of August, 
from a week to two weeks later 
than our Yellow Gage. Branches 
downy. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish-oval, very regular. Su- 
ture scarcely perceptible. Stalk 
quite long, an inch or more 
Bleecker’s Gage straight and pretty stout, downy 
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slightly inserted. Skin yellow, with numerous imbedded white 
specks, and a thin white bloom. Flesh yellow, rich, sweet, and 
luscious in flavour. Separates almost entirely from stone, which 
is pointed at both ends. Leaves dark green. Easily distinguished 
rom Yellow Gage by its longer and stouter stalk. 


Con’s GotpEN Drop. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Bury Seedling. Fair’s Golden Drop. 
Coe’s Imperial. Golden Gage. 
New Golden Drop. Waterloo, of some. 


Raised by Mr. Coe, an 
English gardener, near Lon- 
don. Tree moderately vi- 
gorous, productive ; requires 
a warm late season to ripen 
it north of 41° latitude. 

Branches smooth. Fruit 
of the largest size, oval, with 
a well-marked suture, on 
one side of which it is a 
little more swollen than the 
other, the outline narrowing 
towards the stalk. Skin 
light-yellow, with a number 
of rich, dark red spots on 
the sunny side. Stalk near- 
ly an inch long, rather stiff, 
set on the end of the fruits. 
Flesh yellow, rather firn, - 
adhering closely to the 
stone, which is quite point- 
ed. Flavour rich, sweet, and 
delicious. Last of September. 


Coe’s Golden Drop. 


De DE tice. 


A new foreign varicty of excellence. Tree moderately vigor 
ous and productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, with a slight 
neck, a little swollen on one side, suture small. Skin green, mar- 
bled and shaded with violet, and covered with a thin bloom. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, rather stout, very slightly 
inserted. Flesh, orange-yellow, juicy, melting, with a rich, 
sugary, luscious flavour, adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens 
the last of September, and continues a long time in use. 
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DENNISTON’S SUPERB. 


An excellent seedling, from Mr. Denniston’s famous plum 
orchard, near Albany, N. Y., of the Green Gage fan ily, a 
third larger than the latter variety, and nearly as rich in 
flavour. 

Branches downy. Fruit round, a little flattened, and having a 
distinct suture, often extending quite round the fruit. Skin pale 
yellowish-green, marked with a few large purple blotches and 
dots, and overspread with a thin bloom. Stalk rough, three- 
fourths of an inch long, set in a cavity of moderate size. Flesh 
very thick, (the stone being small,) moderately juicy, with a 
rich vinous flavour. Stone parts readily, and is roundish and 
thick. Middle and last of August. 


Diarrke Rover. Thomp. Poit. O. Dub 


Roche Carbon. F 
Mimms. 7h 3 
Imperial Diadem. eee. 


The Diaprée Rouge, or Red Diaper, isa very large and hand- 
some French plum. Mr. Thompson considers it synonymous 
with a fine English variety, better known here as the Mims, or 
Imperial Diadem. As the 
Mimms plum has been fully 
“ested by us, and proves to 
be a first rate fruit in all re- 
spects in this climate,wegive 
the following description 
and outline drawn from the 
fruit, as produced by us. 

A rather slow grower, 
branches almost smooth. 
Fruit large, obovate. Skin 
of a reddish-purple, with a 
few golden specks, and a 
light blue bloom easily rub- 

ed off. Stalk three-fourths 
of an inch long, slender, 
hairy, slightly inserted. 
Flesh pale-green, juicy, 
very melting, rich, and de- 
licious ; separating from 
the stone, which is quite 
smal]. Last of August, 
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Green Gace. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 


Bruyn Gage. Reine Claude. 
Bradford Gage. Grosse Reine Claude. 
Wilmot’s Green Gage. Grosse Reine. Be oe 

New Green Gage. | 9*some Damas Vert. pas aT, 
————LLate Green Gage. } Hnglish Sucrin Vert. bee 
Isleworth Green Gage. gardens. Vert Bonne. iia. 
Burgnon Gage. Abricot Vert. 

Dauphine. 


The Green Gage is universally admitted to hold the first rank 
in flavour among all plums, and is everywhere highly esteemed, 
In France, this variety is generally known as the Reine Claude, 
having, it is said, been introduced 
into that country by Queen Claude, 
wife of Francis J. During the last 
century, an English family by the 
name of Gage, obtained a number 
of fruit trees among the monks of 
Chartreuse, near Paris. Among them 
was a tree of this plum, which, hav- 
ing lost its name, was called by the 
gardener the-Green Gage. It is pro- 
nounced, by Lindley, the best plum 
in England, and we must admit that 
we have no superior to it here. Green Gage. 

The Green Gage is a very short jointed, slow-growing tree, of 

preading and rather dwarfish habit. It is an abundant and 
pretty regular bearer, though the fruit is a little hable to crack 
upon the tree in wet seasons. 

Branches smooth. Buds with large shoulders. Fruit round, 
rather small, seldom of medium size. Suture faintly marked, 
but extending from the stalk to the apex. Skin green, or yel- 
lowish-green at full maturity, when it is often a little dotted ox 
marbled with red. Stalk half to three-fourths of an inch long, 
slender, very slightly inserted. Flesh pale green, exceedingly 
melting and juicy, and usually separates freely from the stone. 
Flavour, at once, sprightly and very luscious. Ripe about the 
middle of August. 

There are several seedling varieties of this plum in various 
parts of this country—but none superior or scarcely equal to 
the old. That known as the Bruyn Gage, which has been dis- 
seminated from the garden of A. Bruyn, Esq., of Kingston, N. 
Y., is only the true Reine Claude, brought by Chancellor Li- 
vingston from France. 


Howarp’s Favourite. 


Raised by E. Dorr, Albany, N. Y. Tree a vigorous grower, 
continues to ripen for a long time an.) the fit adheres with 
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remarkable tenacit~ to the tree; very productive. Fruit large, 
necked. Stalk long, inserted in a ring. Colour rich yellow, 
dotted and shaded with carmine; bloom lilac. Skin thick; 
flesh rather coarse, but very sugary, rich, and delicious—some- 
Plt) adherent to the stone. Ripe in September.—(E. Dorr in 
Cult. 


Hupson GaGe. 


Raised by L. U. Lawrence, of Hudson, N. Y. Tree thrifty, 
productive. 

Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, oval, a little enlarg- 
ed on one side of the obscure suture. Skin yellow, clouded 
with green streaks under the skin, and covered with a thin 
white bloom. Stalk short, little more than half an inch long, 
inserted in a moderate hollow. Flesh greenish, very juicy and 
melting, with a rich, sprightly, excellent flavour. It separates 
from the stone, (adhering very slightly,) which is quite small. 
First week in August, two weeks before the Washington. 


IMPERIAL GAGE. Pom. Man. Ken. 


Flushing Gage. Thomp. Floy. Prince’s Imperial Gage. 
White Gage, of Boston. Superiour Green Gage. 


he Imperial Gage has long 
enjoyed the reputation of one 
of the most excellent and pro- 
ductive of plums. It was rais- 
ed at Prince’s Nursery, Flush- 
ing, N. Y., from the seed of 
the Green Gage, and the fact 
of the fruit of a single tree 
near Boston having produced 
fruit to the value of nearly fif- 
ty dollars, annually, has often 
been repeated as a proof of the 
profit of its cultivation for mar- 
ket. It should be remarked, 
however, as an exception. to 
the general rule, that it is pe- 
culiarly fitted for dry, light 
soils, where many sorts drop 
their fruit, and that in rich 
neavy soils, like those of Albany, the fruit is often insipid. 

The tree grows freely and rises rapidly, and has long dark 
shoots and leaves, slightly downy. Fruit rather above medium 
size, oval, with a distinct suture. Stalk nearly an inch long, 
shghtly hairy, and pretty stout, inscrted in an even hellow 
Skin pale green, until fully ripe, when it is tinged with yellow 


—— 


a 


Imperial Gage. 
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showing a peculzar marbling of dull green stripes, and covered 
with copious white bloom. Flesh greenish, very juicy, melting, 
and rich, with a very sprightly, agreeable flavour. In some si- 
tuations it adheres to the stone, but it generally separates pret- 
ty freely. The latter is oval, and pointed at both ends. It is 
a great and regular bearer, and the fruit is therefore improved 
Ly thinning, when half grown. Ripens about the first of Sep- 
tember, or a week later than the Washington. 


IMPERIAL Orroman. Thomp. 


A very neat, early plum, of good flavour, and a prolific bear- 
er. It has the reputation of having been brought from Turkey, 
but it is uncertain whether this is correct. 

Branches slightly downy. Fruit scarcely below medium size, 
roundish, between Green Gage and the American Yellow Gage in 
appearance, and having a suture on one side, from the stalk half 
waydown. Stalk downy, slender, curved, three-fourths of an inch 
long, inserted in a very slight cavity. Skin dull yellow, clouded 
with darker streaks, and covered with a thin bloom. It adheres 
considerably to the stone, which is pointed at both ends. The flesh 
is juicy, sweet, melting, and of very good flavour. It ripens the 
last of July, or four or five days before the American Yellow Gage, 


JEFFERSON. 


If we were asked which 
we think the most desir- 
able and beautiful of all 
dessert plums, we should 
undoubtedly give the name 
of this new variety. When 
fully ripe, it is nearly, shall 
we not say guzte-—equal in 
flavour to the Green Gage, 
that -unsurpassable  stan- 
dard of flavour. But when 
we contrast the small and 
eather insignificant appear- 
ance of ‘the Green Gage, 
with the unusual size and 
beauty of the Jefferson, we 
must admit that it takes 
the very first rank. As 
large as the Washington, 
it is more richly and deeply 
coloured, being dark yel- ——_— 
low, uniformly and hand- Jefferson. 
somely tuarked with a fine ruddy cheek. It is about ten days 
ora fortnight later than the Washington, ripening the last of 
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August, when it has the rare quality of hanging Icng on the tree, 
gradually improving inflavour. Itdoesnot, like many sorts, appear 
liable to the attacks of wasps, which destroy so many of the light 
coloured plums as soon as they arrive at maturity. 

We received the Jefferson Plum a few years ago, from the late 
Judge Buel, by whom it was raised and named. It is a good 
and regular bearer, and the crop is very handsome on the tree. 

Branches slightly downy, leaves oval, fiat. Fruit large, oval, 
slightly narrowed on one side, towards the stalk. Skin golden 
yellow, with a beautiful purplish-red cheek, and covered with a 
thin white bloom. Stalk an inch long, pretty stout, very slightly 
inserted. Suture indistinct. Flesh deep orange, (like that of 
an Apricot,) parts freely, and almost entirely from the stone, 
which is long and pointed; very rich, juicy, luscious, and high 
flavoured. Hangs a fortnight on the tree. 


Lawrence’s Favourite. 
Lawrence’s Gage. 

Lawrence’s Favourite is a fruit 
of high merit, raised by Mr. L. 
U. Lawrence, of Hudson, N. Y., 
from a seed of the Green Gage. 

The general appearance of 
the fruit is like that of its parent, 
except that it is two or three 
times as large. It hangs well 
on the tree, and its remarkable 
size, flavour and productiveness, 
will soon give ita place in every 
garden, and we think it deserv- 
ing our highest commendation. 

Lawrence’s Favourite forms 
an upright tree of thrifty growth, 
with dark green leaves, (which 
are rather below the medium size,) and upright growing short- 
jointed shoots. Young branches downy. 

Fruit large, heavy, roundish, a little flattened at either end, 
Skin dull yellowish-green, clouded with streaks of a darker 
shade beneath, and covered with a light bluish-green bloom. 
The upper part of the frait, when fully ripe, is covered with a 
peculiar brownish net work, and a few reddish dots. Stalk 
short, only half an inch long, slender, inserted in a narrow 
cavity. Flesh greenish, resembling that of the Green Gage, 
remarkably juicy, and melting, perhaps scarcely so.rich as the 
latter, but with avery rich, sprightly, vinous flavour, and one of 
the most delicious of plums. Stone five-eighths of an inch long, 
flattened ; the flesh sometimes adheres a little, when not fully 
ripe, but then separetes freely. Ripens-at the middle of August 


Lawrence's Favourite. 
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Mapison. 


Raised by Isaac Deniston, Al- 
bany, N.Y. Tree very vigorous 
and productive, branches smooth. 
Fruit medium size, nearly globu- 
lar; suture shallow, extending near- 
ly around the fruit. Skin golden 
yellow, with few splashes of green, 
dotted and shaded with crimson , 
on the sunny side, and lightly 
covered with a delicate bloom. 
Stalk stout and short, insertedina 
very small cavity. Flesh golden 
yellow, rather coarse, moderately 
juicy, with a rich sugary flavour, 
adheres slightly to the stone. Ri- 
pens the last of September. Madison Plum. 


McLaveutuin. Hort. 


Raised by James Mc- 
Laughlin, Bangor, Me. 
Tree hardy, vigorous, 
and productive, a valu- 
able variety, nearly or 
quite equal to Green 
Gage. Branches smooth. 
Fruit large, nearly round, 
oblate, flattened at both 
ends, suture slight. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch 
long, inserted in a small 
cavity by a ring. Skin 
thin and tender, yellow, 
dotted and marbled with 
red on the sunny side, 
and covered with a thin 
bloom. Flesh dull yel- McLaughlin's Plum. 
low, rather firm, juicy, very sweet and luscious. It adheres to 
the stone. Ripens last of August. 


Or.eans, Suirn’s. Pom! Man. 
Violet Perdrigon. t incorrectly, of some 
Red Magnum Bonum. § American gardens. 

Smith’s Orleans, the largest and finest of this class of plums, 
is a native varicty raised from the old Orleans about twenty 
yenrs ago by Mr. Smith, of Gowanus, Long Island. It is one of 
the most vigorous of all plum trees, making straight, glossy, red 
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dish-purple shoots, with dark 
green, crimped leaves. Very 
productive. 
Bearing branches smooth, 
or nearly so. Fruit large, 
often of the largest size, oval, 
rather widest towards the 
stalk, a little irregular, with 
a strongly marked suture on 
one side. Stalk quite small 
and slender, little more than 
half an inch long, inserted in 
a deep narrow cavity. Skin 
reddish-purple, covered with 
a deep blue bloom. Flesh 
deep yellow, a little firm, 
very juicy, with a brisk, rich Smith’s Orleans. 
vinous flavour, (not sweet 
and cloying,) and adheres to the stone. Ripens from the 20th 
to the last of August, and hangs for some time on the tree, 
becoming very dark in colour. 


PARSONAGE. 


Origiu, Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N.Y. Tree very vigorous, 
upright, productive. A new excellent variety, worthy of culti- 
vation. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium to large, oval. Skin pale 
yellow, lightly splashed with green. Stalk of medium length, 
inserted in a small depression. Flesh yellow, juicy, with a rich 
sugary flavour. It separates freely from the stone. Ripens first 
of September. 


Peacu Pium. Noisette, Poiteau. 
Prune Peche. 


Tree upright, vigorous, only a moderate bearer. Tree rathet 
tender at the North. 

Branches smooth. Fruit very large, shaped more like a 
peach than a plum, roundish, much flattened at both ends, 
suture shallow but strongly marked, apex much depressed. 
Skin light brownish red, sprinkled with obscure dark specks, 
and covered with a pale bloom. Stalk short, rather stout, set 
in a shallow narrow cavity. Flesh pale yellow, a little coarse 
grained, but juicy, and of pleasant sprightly flavour when fully 
ripe. Separates freely from the stone. I[ipens from the twen 
ticth to the last of July. 
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Prune p’Acen. Nois. 


D’ Agen. Thom: Agen Datte. 
Prune d’Ast. P- St. Maurin. 
Robe de Sergent. Prune de Brignole, (of some.) 


A foreign variety of excellent quality. Tree of moderate 
growth; branches smooth, very productive. Fruit medium 
size, oval, slightly necked, suture small. Skin violet purple, 
covered with a thick bloom and numerous small dots. Stalk 
nearly an inch long, a little curved, set in a small depression 
Flesh greenish yellow, juicy, sugary, rich, and delicious, 
slightly adherent to the stone. Ripens middle and last of 
September. ; 


Purete Gace. Lind. Pom. Mag, 


Rhine Claude Violette. Thomp. Nois. 
Die Violette Koning Claudie. Sickler. 
Violet Queen Claude. 


The Purple Gage holds the 
first place for high flavour 
among purple plums abroad. 
Although it is well known in 
France under the title of the 
Reine Claude Violette, as in Eng- 
land under that of the Purple 
Gage, yet its native country is 
not precisely determined. 

Branches smooth, much like 
those of the Green Gage. Fruit 
medium sized, shaped like the 
Green Gage, roundish, a little 
flattened. Suture shallow, but 
distinct. Stalk an inch long, Purple Gage. 
rather thick, set in a narrow cavity. Skin a little thick, violet: 
dotted with pale yellow, and covered with light blue bloom: 
Flesh greenish-yellow, rather firm, rich, sugary, and very high 
flavoured. Separates from the stone, which is oval and com- 
pressed. Ripens rather late, and will hang on the tree—shri- 
velling a little, but not cracking—all the month of Septem 
ber. 


Purpie Favourite. 


This delicious fruit received its name from us some years 
age. The tree from which the stock now in this country was 
derived, stood for many years (until it died of old age,) in the 
centre of the principal garden here, and was planted by the 
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father of the author. Its origin 
we were never able to learn, 
and we have not been able 
during all our pomological re- 
searches and comparisons, to 
identify it with any other sort. 
The Purple Favourite, when 
in perfection, is not surpassed 
by any other plum in luscious 
flavour. It is more juicy and 
melting than the Purple Gage, 
and has some aflinity to the 
Diaprée Rouge, or Mimms._ It 
should have a place in every 
garden, as it bears well, and is 
very hardy. In the nursery it 
has the dwarfish habit of the 
Green Gage, but more slender 
shoots. 
Purple Favourite. Branches nearly smooth, short 
jointed. Fruit medium size, 
often large, roundish-obovate. Suture none. Skin light brown 
in the shade, brownish-purple in the sun, dotted with numerous 
golden specks, and dusted with thin, light blue bloom. Stalk 
three-fourths to one inch long, set in a very slight depression. 
Flesh pale greenish, very juicy, tender, melting, with a luscious 
sweetness. Parts freely from the stone, which is very small 
and roundish. Begins to ripen about the 20th of August, and 
will hang for a fortnight on the tree. 
This is known, incorrectly, as the Purple Gage, in some parts 
of the country. 7 


i 


Rep Gace. Pom. Man. 


An American plum, of delicious 
flavour, very hardy, and a prodigious 
bearer. It is a seedling raised from 
the Green Gage, by the elder Wm. 
Prince, of the Flushing Nurseries, in 
1790. It grows very vigorously, and 
is distinguished, when young, by iis 
deep green, crimped foliage. 

Branches dark reddish, smooth. 
Fruit about as large as the Green 
Gage, but more oval, regularly formed, 
Skin brownish or brick red, with little 
bloom. Stalk rather slender, set in a 
narrow cavity. Flesh greenish-amber, 

Ret Gage. very jemey; melting, sugary, and lus 
16 
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cious, It parts freely from the stone, which is small. Middle 
of August. 


Reine CiaupE pvE Bavay Rev. Hort. 


Raised by Major 
Esperin. A very vi- 
gorous grower, very 
productive, and a va- 
luable addition to 
the late varieties. 
Branches smooth. 
Fruit large, round- 
ish, slightly depress- 
ed. Skin greenish- 
yellow, with stripes 
or splashes of green, 
covered with a thin 
bloom. Suture me- 
dium, apex dimpled. 
Stalk short and 
stout, set in a small 
cavity. Flesh yel- Reine Claude De Bavay. 
low, juicy, melting, with a sugary, rich, excellent flavour. Se. 
parates from the stone. Ripens last of September, and first of 
October. 


Royatz. O. Duh. Thomp. Nois. 
La Royale. Lind. Hooker. 


The Royale, a French variety, 
is undoubtedly one of the rich- 
est plums. It is peculiarly crisp, 
with a very high flavour, and is 
remarkable for the exceedingly 
thick coat of bloom which co- 
vers the skin. The tree is a 
slow grower, forms a_ bushy, 
spreading head, and its very 
downy shoots have a gray or 
whitish appearance. It bears 
regularly, but moderately, and, 
though not fit for the orchard, 


\ 
it is a first rate garden fruit. 
Fruit of medium size, often 
quite large; round, lessening a 


little towards the stalk. Su- Royale. 
ture distinct at the apex on one side only. Skin reddish-purple, 
dotted with light brown specks, and covered with a thick pale 


a 
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bloom, which adheres closely. Stalk three-fourths of an inch 
long, downy, set in a narrow cavity. Flesh dull yellow, rather 
firm but melting, very juicy, with an exceedingly rich, vinous 
flavour ; it separates from the stone, which is small, 1oundish, 
pointed at both ends. Ripe the last of August, and will hang, 
dfopp:ng gradually, till the middle of September. 


ScHuyLer GAGE. 


Originated with Gen. Schuyler, Albany, N. Y., from a seed 
of the GreenGage. Tree upright, very vigorous and productive. 

Branches grey, smooth. Fruit medium, oval, suture mode- 
rate. Skin yellow, with small green splashes, dotted, and washed 
with carmine on the sunny side, and covered with a thin bloom. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a small cavity. Flesh yellow, 
juicy, sweet, rich, and excellent. Separates from the stone. 
Ripens-last of September, and continues a long time in use. 


Wasuineton. P. Man. Thomp. Lind. 


Bolmer. Bolmer’s Washington. 
New Washington. Franklin. 


The Washington undoubt- 
edly stands higher in general 
estimation in this country, 
than any other plum. Al- 
though not equal to the 
Green Gage and two or three 
others, in high flavour, yet 
its great size, its beauty, 
and the vigour and hardi- 
ness of the tree, are quali- 
ties which have brought this 
noble fruit into notice every 
where. The parent tree 
grew originally on Delan- 
cey’s farm, on the east side 
ot the Bowery, New York, 
but being grafted with ano- 
ther sort, escaped notice, 

Washington. until a sucker from it, plant- 
ed by Mr. Bolmer,* a merchant in Chatham-street, came into 
bearing about the year 1818, and attracted universal attention 
by the remarkable beauty and size of the fruit. In 1821, this 
sort was first sent to the Horticultural Society of London by 
the late Dr. Hosack, and it now ranks as first in nearly all the . 
European collections, 


* Which he purchased of a market woman. 
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The Washington has remarkably large, broad, crumpled ané 
glossy foliage, is a strong grower, and forms a handsome round head. 

Wood light brown, downy. Fruit of the largest size, round- 
ish-oval, with an obscure suture, except near the stalk. Skin 
dull yellow, with faint marblings of green, but when well ripen- 
ed, deep yellow, with a pale crimson blush or dots. Stalk 
scarcely three-fourths of an inch long, a little downy, set in a 
shallow, wide hollow. Flesh yellow, firm, very sweet and lus- 
cious, separating freely from the stone. Stone pointed at cach 
end. Ripens from about the middle to the last of August. 


YxELLow Gace, Prince’s. P. Man. 


American Yellow Gage, (of some.) 
White Gage, (of some.) 

The Yellow Gage was raised, so long ago as the year 1783, 
by the elder Mr. Prince, of Flushing, L. I. It is very common 
on the Hudson river, but we do not find any description of it in 
Manning or Kenrick. We have noticed that it is sometimes 
confounded, at Boston, with the Imperial Gage, which is really 
quite distinct. Its great hardiness and productiveness, joined te 
its rich sugary flavour, make it a favourite sort. ; 

Branches smooth, short-jointed, with glossy leaves, and form- 

ing a large spreading head. Fruit a hittle above medium size, 
oval, rather broadest towards the 
stalk. Suture a mere line. Skin y 
golden yellow, a little clouded, 
and covered with a copious white 
bloom. Stalk an inch long, in- 
serted in a small round cavity. 
Flesh deep yellow, rich, sugary 
and melting, though sometimes 
rather dry; parts freely from the 
stone. Ripens rather early, about 
the first week in August. 

The growth of this plum is not 
only very different from the Im- 
perial Gage, but the fruit of the 
latter is readily distinguished by 
its abundant jziciness, its green- 
ish colour, and the  superiour 
sprightliness of its flavour. Prince's Yellow Gag: 


CLASS II. 


Contains those of very good quality,—some new and untested, 
and may prove best, and others on further trial only good, 
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ABRICOTE SAGERET. 


A seedling of Sageret. Tree very vigorous. Branches :mooth, 
Fruit rather below medium size, vlobular, suture medium, ex- 
tending nearly all around. Skin green, dotted, and slightly 
flaked with yellow. Stem three-fourths of an inch long, set in a 
very slight cavity, apex slightly dimpled. Flesh green, juicy, 
very sugary, with a rich, delicious flavour. Separates from the 
stone. Ripens the first half of September. 


ANGELINA Burpert. 


English, round, medium size, nearly black, spotted thickly 
with brown spots, very rich, juicy, and excellent. Skin thick 
Free-stone,smiddle of September. (Riv. Cat.) 


AppLe Puiu. 


From the garden of D. U. Pratt, Chelsea, Mass. Fruit me- 
dium, roundish, flattened, a little swollen on one side, suture 
medium. Skin reddish- purple, with a blue bloom and light 
dots. Stalk short and stout, inserted in a broad, deep cavity. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, a little coarse, sweet, sprightly, with con- 
siderable austerity at the skin, Adheres partially to the stone. 
Ripens first of September. 


Autumn GAGE. 
Roe’s Autumn Gage. 


Raised by Wm. Roe, Esq., of pS of good quality, a 
very abundant bearer. - 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium sine oval, rather broadest 
towards the stalk. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted 
without any depression. Skin pale yellow, covered with thin 

whitish bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, separating from the 
stone; juicy, sweet, and of delicale, pleasant flavour. Stone 
long, ‘compressed, pointed at both ends, 


Beieian Purewe. 


Tree vigorous, branches smooth, buds prominent. Fruit me- 
dium, roundish, suture slight, one side a little swollen. Skin 
purple, with a bloom. Stalk rather long and slender, inserted 
in a cavity. Flesh greenish, a little coarse, very juicy, sweet, 
luscious. Adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens first of Sep- 
tember. 


BrE.iLe DE SEPTEMBRE. 
Tree large, vigorous, and very productive. Fruit very large, 


oval, seddiah brown, an excellent kitchen ‘ruit. Ripe middle 
of October. (Riv. Cat.) 
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Brack Damask. = 


Medium, roundish, a little oval, suture moderate. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a narrow cavity. Flesh greenish, inclining to 
‘yellow, juicy, with a sweet, rich flavour; a half cling. Ripe 

_ from the middle to last of August. (Manning in Hov. Mag.) 


Brapsuaw. Hoy. Mag. 
Black Imperial, Ken. 


Tree remarkably vigorous, erect, regular in growth, and very 
productive. Fruit large, oval, obovate, with a slight suture on 
one side. Colour dark violet red, with an azure bloom. Stalk 
of medium length. Flesh yellowish-green, a little ,coarse, but 
juicy and sweet. Adheres to the stone. Ripens the middle of 
August. (Barry in Hort.) 


Bricerta. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish-oval. Skin yellow, with spots of red. Stalk of medium 
length, set in a small cavity. Flesh yellow, rather firm, very 
juicy, sugary, and excellent. Adheres to the stone. Ripens 
middle of September. 


Bue .’s Favourite. 


An excellent plum, raised by Isaac Denniston, of Albany, 
Dea 

Branches smooth, reddish. Fruit pretty large, ovate, broad- 
est towards the stalk. Suture quite distinct for half the circum- 
ference. Stalk nearly three-quarters of an inch long, rather 
stout, slightly inserted. Skin pale green, thickly sprinkled with 
lighter dots, and speckled with a little red next the stalk. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, rather firm, juicy, and quite rich and 
high flavoured, adheres to the stone, which is long and pointed. 
Last of August. 


Bureunpy Prunes. 
Prune de Bourgoyne. 


Fruit medium, egg-shaped, with a neck, suture indistinct. 
4kin reddish-black, with a blue bloom, covered with numerous 
emall dots. Stalk long, set in a very small cavity. Flesh fine, 
juicy, sugary, very pleasant. Separates from the stone middle 
of September. 


Burrettes. 


Raised by Mr. Gregoire. Tree of medium vigour, very fer- 
tile. Fruit large, long, oval. Skin dull yellow. Flesh very 
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delicate, melting, abounding in juice, very sweet, with a delight 
ful aroma. Ripe the end of September. (AI. Pom.) 


Cuapin’s Eary ? 


Received of Mr. E. Chapin, of York, Pa. Origin unknown. 
Tree healthy, but not vigorous. 

Branches downy. Fruit small, roundish, globular, slightly 
protuberant cn one side, suture indistinct. Skin pale red, 
covered with a light bloom. Stalk half an inch long, inserted 
slightly in arg. Flesh yellow, rather coarse, sweet, juicy, and 
refreshing. Adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens the middle 
of August. 


Cruaer’s SCARLET. 


Cruger’s. Cruger’s Seedling. 
Cruger’s Scarlet Gage. 

Raised by Henry Cruger, of New York. Tree of free growth, 
branches long, very productive. 

Branches downy. Fruit rather larger than a Green Gage, 
roundish-oval, with an obscure suture. Skin, when fully ex- 
posed, a lively red, but usually a bright lilac, covered with a 
thin bluish bloom, and speckled with numerous golden dots ; 
in the shade it is pale fawn-coloured on one side. Stalk hal’ 
an inch long, set in a shallow depression. Flesh deep orange, 
not very juicy nor rich, but with a very agreeable, mild, sprigh+ 
ly flavour. It hangs well after ripening. Last of August. 


Cuerry. Thomp. Coxe. 


Karly Scarlet. 


Myrobolan. 
Virginian Cherry. of Huropean 
De Virginie. gardens. 


D’Amerique Rouge. 

Prunus Myrobolana. 0. Duh. Lind. 
Prunus Cerasifera. Pursh. 

Miser Pium, of Hoffy. 

The Cherry Plum or Early Scarlet is a very distinct species 
Tree grows rapidly, forming a bushy head, with slender branches 
and small leaves. A beautiful early fruit. Good for preserving 
or market. 

Fruit is round, about an inch in diameter, of a lively red, 
with very little bloom, and a very slender, short stem, set in a 
narrow cavity. The flesh is greenish, melting, soft, very juicy, 
with a pleasant, hvc'r. sub-acid flavour—neither rich nor high 
flavoured, and adheres closce!v to the stone. It ripens about the 
middle’ of July, before most other plums, and this, and its pretty 
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appearance at the dessert, are its chief merits. Branches 
smooth. 

The common cherry plum, or Myrozoray, of Europe, is 
rather larger, and shaped like a heart. In all other respects 
the same. 


GoLpEN CHERRY PLuM. 


Similar to the above except in colour, which is a waxen yel- 
low. Raised by Samuel Reeve, Salem, N. J. 


Curston. Thomp. Lind. 
Matchless. Lang. 
» Diaprée Violette. ) ac. to 
Violet Diaper. Thomp. 

A pleasant, early plum, but superseded now by better ones, 
Branches downy. Fruit rather small, oval. Skin dark purple, 
with a blue bloom, Stalk quite short, set without depression. 
Flesh yellow, firm, sweet, and rather sprightly, separating fiom 
the stone. Last of July and first of August. 


Coxr’s Late Rep. Thomp. Lind. 


Saint Martin. of the 
Saint Martin Rouge. § Hench. 
Prune de la St. Martin. Nois. 


Tree vigorous, with long, rather 
slender branches,- very productive. 
A good late variety. 
Branches downy. Fruit of me- 
dium size, nearly round, with a well } 
marked suture running along one VU 
side. Skin light purplish-red, with a ; 
thin blue bloom. Stalk pretty stout, 
three-fourths of an inch long, set 
nearly even with the surface. Flesh 
yellowish, rather firm and _ crisp, 
juicy, with a rich vinous flavour, 
separating almost entirely from the 
stone. October and November. 


Coe’s Late Red. 


CoLuMBIA. 
Columbian Gage. 
Raised by L. U. Lawrence, Hudson, N. Y. Tree vigorons, 


productive, but subject to rot. Fruit of the largest size,-six o1 
seven inches in circumference, nearly globular, one half rather 
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larger than the other. Skin brownish purple, dotted w th n- 
merous fawn-coloured specks, and covered with much blue 
bloom, through which appears a reddish brown tint on the 
shaded side. Stalk about an inch long, rather stout, inserted in 
a narrow, small cavity. Flesh orange, not very juicy, but when 
at full maturity, very rich, sugary and excellent; it separates 
freely from the stone, except a little on the edge. The stone is 
quite small and compressed. Last of August. 


Coorer’s Larner. Coxe. Thomp. 


Cooper’s Large Red. 
Cooper’s Large American. 
La Délicieuse? Lind. 


Coxe, who first described this plum, says it was raised by Mr. 
Joseph Cooper, of New Jersey, from a stone of the Orleans. 
He considers it as a fine large plum, but exceedingly liable to 
rot upon the tree. 

There is still much confusion in regard to this plum which 
we have not been able to unravel, but believe it to be distinct 
from Smith’s Orleans. 


Corsr’s Nota Bene. Ken. 


Raised by Henry Corse, of Montreal, Canada. Tree very 
vigorous, very productive and hardy. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of rather large size, round. Skin 
pale lilac or pale brown, often dull green on the shaded side, 
with much light blue bloom. Stalk half an inch long, set in a 
round hollow. Flesh greenish, rather firm, juicy, sweet and 
vich, and separates from the stone. First of September. 


Damson. Thomp. 


Common Damson. Purple Damson. 
Black Damson. Early Damson, (of many.) 


The common, oval, blue Damson, is almost too well known 
to need description, as every cottage garden in the country 
contains this tree, and thousands of bushels are annually sold 
in the market for preserves. The tree is enormously produc- 
tive, but in the hands of careless cultivators is liable to be ren- 
dered worthless by the knots, caused by an insect easily extir- 
pated, if the diseased branches are regularly burned every win- 
ter or spring. 

Branches slender, a little thorny and downy. Fruit small, 
oval, about an inch long. Skin purple, covered with thick 
blue bloom ; flesh melting and juicy, rather tart, separates par. 
tially from the stone. Septem er. 
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As the Damson is frequently producea from seed, it varies 
somewhat in character. 

The Suropsuire or Prune Danson is an English purple va 
riety, rather obovate in figure, but little superiour to our com 
mon sort. The Sweer Damson resembles the common Dam- 
son, and is but slightly acid. 

The Wiyter Dawson is a valuable market sort, from its ex- 
treme lateness. It is small, round, purple, covered with a very 
thick light-blue bloom ; flesh greenish, acid, with a slight astrin- 
gency, but makes good preserves. It bears enormous crops, and 
will hang on the tree till the middle of November, six weeks 
after the common Damson, uninjured by the early frosts. 


Dana’s YELLOW Gace. Man. 


A New-England variety, raised by the Reverend Mr. Dana, 
of Ipswich, Massachusetts. It is a very hardy and healthy tree, 
and bears abundantly. 

Fruit of medium size, oval, pale yellow, with a very thin 
bloom, the skin clouded like that of the Imperial Gage. Flesh 
adheres to the stone, juicy, sweet, with a lively, peculiar flavour 
Last of August and first of September. 


Denniston’s ALtBAny Braury. 


A good variety. Branches slightly downy. Fruit rather be- 
low medium size, roundish-oval, with an obscure suture. Skin 
pale whitish-green, marked with numerous small purplish dots, 
and covered with athin bloom. Stalk an inch or more long, 
slender, very slightly inserted. Flesh yellow, moderately juicy, 
rich, and sweet, separates from the stone, which is small and 
pointed. Ripe 24th of August. 


Denniston’s Rep. 


Raised by Isaac Denniston, Albany. Vigorots grower, pro- 
ductive. 

Branches smooth, dark coloured. Fruit rather large, round- 
ish-oval, narrowed towards the stalk. Suture running half 
round. Skin of a beautiful light red, sprinkled with many 
emall, fawn-colourea dots, and dusted with a very light bloom. 

Stalk very long and slender, slightly inserted. Flesh amber 
colour, juicy, rich, and sprightly, with an excellent flavour. It 
separates from the stone, which is small, oval, and compressed. 
Last of August. 


De Monrrort. 


A seedling of Prevost. 
Tree of moderate growth, very productive. Branches grey- 
ish Fruit medium size, roundish-oval Suture slight. Skir 
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dull purple, with russet dots and stripes. Stalk nearly an inch 
long, rather stout, without depression. Flesh greenish, juice 
abundant, sweet and rich. Adheres to the stone. Ripen:: last 
of August. 


Domine Dutt. Floy. Thomp. 


German Prune. ) Man. and of some 
Dutch Prune. § American gardens. 
Dutch Quetzen. 


This good American prune was raised from a seed brought 
from Holland, by the Rev. Mr. Dull, a Dutch minister, who 
afterwards resided at Kingston, N.Y. The parent tree was the 
common Dutch prune, which this strongly resembles. The same 
gentleman’s little parcel of plum stones from “ faderland,” it 
will be remembered, gave origin to Bleecker’s Gage, one of the 
finest of our yellow varieties. 

Branches long and smooth. Fruit of medium size, long 
oval, with little or no suture. Skin very dark purple, nearly 
black, dusted with some blue bloom. Stalk nearly an inch 
long, inserted with very little cavity. Flesh yellow, quite juicy 
at first, but if allowed to hang on the tree becomes dry, rich and 
sweet; it adheres closely to the stone. A prodigious bearer, 
and a really good fruit. September. 


Downton Imperatrice. Thomp. Lind. 


Raised by Mr. Knight. <A strong, upright growing tree. 
Branches long, smooth. Fruit of medium size, oval, narrow- 
ing a little to the stalk. Skin pale yellow, quite thin. Flesh 
yellow, melting and sweet when fully ripe, with a little acidity 
before; adhering to the stone. Ripens last of September, and 
hangs some time on the tree. 


Drap v’Or. Thomp. Lind. Lang. 


Mirabelle Double. Duh. Mirabelle Grosse. Yellow Perdrigon. 


The Drap @’Or, or Cloth of Gold Plum, is about the size and 
figure of the Green Gage, but of a fine golden yellow, and ~ipens 
a week earlier. 

Branches slightly downy. Fruit below medium size, round, 
with an indistinct suture and a dimpled or pitted apex. Stalk 
slender, half an inch long. Skin rich bright yellow, with a few 
crimson specks, when fully exposed. Flesh yellow, sugary, and 
rich, but sometimes a little dry ; separates freely from the stone. 
Early in August. 
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Drar p’Or or Esrreren. Al. Pom. 


Cloth of Gold. 


Raised by Major Esperen. Tree of moderate growth, spread: 
ing, buds large, pointed, a promising variety. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, roundish-oval. Skin golden 
vellow, with light streaks of green beneath, covered with a thin 
bloom, and a few crimson dots on the sunny side, suture shal- 
low. Stalk short and stout, in a very small cavity. Flesh yel- 
lowish, rather coarse, very juicy, sugary and rich; freestone 
Ripens last of August. 


Duane’s Purpie. P. Man. Ken. 


Purple Magnum Bonum. 


Raised by James Duane, of Duanesburgh, N. Y. Tree very 
vigorous, distinct from the Red Magnum Bonum of Europe. 

Branches very downy. Fruit very large, oval or oblong, con- 
siderably swollen on one side of the suture. Skin reddish-pur- 
ple in the sun, but a very pale red in the shade, sparingly dotted 
with yellow specks, and covered with lilac bloom. Stalk three- 
fourths of an inch long, slender, set in a narrow cavity. Flesh 
amber coloured, juicy, sprightly, moderately sweet, adheres par- 
tially to the stone. Ripens with the Washington, (or a litt'e 
before,) about the 10th of August. 


Dunmore. 


Foreign origin. Fruit small, egg-shaped. Skin thick and 
green, becomes golden-yellow at maturity. Flesh yellow, fine, 
very juicy, sweet, very aromatic; separates from the stone 
Ripens the first of October. (Al. Pom.) 


Earzty Cross. 


Originated with Mr. Cross, Salem, Mass. Tree moderately 
vigorous, productive. Fruit small to medium, roundish. Skin 
reddish-purple, covered with a thick bloom. Stalk half an inch 
long. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet and good; adheres 
to the stone. Ripens the second week in August. 


Earty Royat, or Nigra. 


Tree moderately vigorous. Branches smooth, gray. Fruit 
small, roundish. Skin reddish-purple, with a bloom. Stalk 
medium, curved. Flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, of pretty high 
flavour. Adheres partially to the stone. Ripens middle of 
Aug ist. 
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Earty YELLow PRUNE. 


Tree vigorous and very productive. Branches downy. Fruit 
rather large, oval. Skin yellow, with a very slight bloom, and 
dotted with red in the sun. Stalk of medium length, inserted 
in a small cavity. Flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, with somewhat 
of a melon flavour. Separates from the stone. Ripens middle 
of August. 


EMERALD Drop. 


Origin, Newburgh, N. Y. Tree moderately vigorous, ‘and 
very productive. 

Branches long and smooth. Fruit of medium size, long-oval.. 
Suture strongly marked, and the fruit larger on one of its sides. 
Skin pale yellowish-green, sometimes dull green only, in the 
shade. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted with 
scarcely any depression. Flesh greenish-yellow, very juicy, ad- 
heres somewhat to the stone, which is long and pointed. Last 
of August. 


Eneuiso WHat. 


Fruit medium, roundish-oval, suture moderate. Skin red- 
dish-purple, with a blue bloom, covered with numerous white 
dots. Stalk half an inch long, rather strong, set in a rather 
deep cavity. Flesh yellow, a little coarse, juicy, sweet, with a 
rich flavour. It adheres to the stone. Ripens the last of August. 


IraLIAn PRUNE. 
Prune d'Italie. Fellenberg. 


Branches grey, smooth. Fruit medium oval, suture mode- 
rate. Skin dark blue, with a bloom. Stalk an inch long, rather 
stout, inserted in a very small cavity. Flesh dark yellow, juicy, 
sweet, and good. Separates from the stone. Ripens first of 
October. 


Frost Gace. Pom. Man. 


Frost Plum. 


A late plum, scarcely yielding to any other late variety in the 
excellence of its flavour. It appears to have originated in Fish- 
kill, Dutchess county, N. Y., where it has, for many years past, 
been most extensively cultivated for market; but of late has 
been so subject to knots that it is not now much grown. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather below medium size, roundish 
oval, with a distinct suture on one side. Skin deep purple, 
with a few brown specks, and a thin bloom. Stalk half te 
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three-fourths of an inch in length, inserted with little or no de 
pression. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet, rich and melting, 
adhering to the stone. First of October. 


Futon. 


Ongin uncertain. Found at Johnstown, Fulton Co., N. Y 
Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit medium, oval, suture dis 
tinct. Skin a bright yellow. Stalk about three-quarters of an 
inch long, set in a moderately deep cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, 
high flavoured, fine for the dessert. Ripens in October, and 
frequently hangs till November; valuable on account of its 
lateness. (N. Y. Hort. Rev.) ° 


GALBRAITH. 


Origin with Mr. Galbraith, near Boalsburg, Pa. A straggling 
grower, but a valuable early variety. Fruit large, oval. Skin 
purple. Stalk medium. Flesh tender, juicy, adherent to the 
stone, flavour luscicus, quality “very good,” if not “best.” (Ad. 


Int. Rep.) 


Geni. Hanp. 


Origin uncertain; supposed to have originated on the farm 
of Genl. Hand, near Lancaster, Pa. Tree very vigorous. 

Branches smooth. Fruit very large, roundish, oval; suture 
obscure, running half round. Skin deep golden yellow, slightly 
marbled with greenish yellow. Stalk long, set in a shallow 
cavity, the whole of that end being flattened. Flesh coarse, 
pale yellow, moderately juicy, sweet and good, but not high 
flavour. Separates freely from the stone. Ripens the first 
week in September. 


Gotratn. Thomp. Lind. 


Caledonian, (of some.) Saint Cloud. 
Steers’s Emperor. Wilmot’s late Orleans, 

A large and handsome plum, It is easily distinguished from 
the Nectarine plum, with which it has been confounded by its 
gray, very downy shoots. 

Fruit large, roundish-oblong, enlarged on one side of the su- 
ture. Skin a fine deep red, approaching purple, a little paler 
in the shade, dusted with a thin blue bloom. Flesh yellow, ad- 
heres considerably to the stone, rather juicy, with a brisk, 
sprightly flavour. Last of August. 


GuNDAKER PRuN»E. 
Groundacre. 


Raised by Samuel E. Gundaker, of Lancaster, Pennsytvania. 
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The Gundaker Prune is of a yellowish-white colour, nearly as 
large as the Blue Prune, and of the same oval shape, very high 
flavoured, and a good bearer. 


GunDAKER PLUM. 


Same origin as the Prune, of a purple colour on one side, and 
the other a light colour, heart-shaped, resembling a plum call- 
ed Golden Drop, but larger in size, and a great bearer. (Gup 
daker in Hort.) 


GuTHRIr’s Topaz. 


Raised by Mr. Guthrie, Scotland. Tree a moderate grower, 
with smooth grey branches, very productive. Fruit medium, 
oval, with a slight neck, one side somewhat swollen. Suture 
moderate. Skin golden-yellow, with a thin bloom. Stalk an 
inch long, slender, curved, inserted in a small cavity. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, sweet, not very rich, but pleasant. Adheres to 
the stone. Ripens the middle of September, and will hang for 
some time. 


Guturiz’s APRICOT. 


Raised by Mr. Guthrie, Scotland. Tree very vigorous, hardy, 
jroductive. Branches smooth. Fruit rather large, roundish- 
oval, Suture very slight. Skin yellow, sprinkled with a few 
crimson dots, and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk rather 
long, set in a small depression. Flesh yellow, coarse, juicy, 
sweet, but not high-flavoured. Pit adherent. Ripens the last 
of August. 


Guturiz’s Late GrEeen. 


Raised by Mr. Guthrie, Scotland, a very rapid grower. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, globular, swollen cn one 
side. Skin yellow, with splashes of green, and covered with a 
thin bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in a 
small cavity, Flesh light-yellow, firm, rather dry, but sweet 
and rich. Adheres slightly to the stone. Ripens middle of 
September. 


Harrwiss’ YELLow Prune. 


A new German variety. Tree vigorous. Fruit medium, oval, 
with a neck narrowed at the crown. Suture moderate. Skin 
waxen-yellow, with occasional red dots. Stalk long. Flesh 
\ight-yellow, fine, rich, subacid flavour, moderately juicy. Ri 
pens the last of September. 
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Henry Cuay. 


Raised by Elisha Dorr, Albany, N. Y. Tree vigorous aud 
peer: Its great beauty and lateness will make it desira- 

e. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, somewhat oval, with a 
slight suture. Skin yellow, with a light bloom, and the cheek 
beauti‘ally marbled and shaded with red. Stalk long, slender, 
igerted almost without cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, anc sweet. 
awone simall, and very slightly adherent. Ripens last of August. 


HIGHLANDER. 


Tree vigorous and very productive. 

Branches gray, smooth. Fruit large, irregularly ovate, some- 
what swelled on one side. Suture moderate, half round. Skin 
deep-blue, inclining to reddish-brown, covered with a thin 
bloom, and thickly sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk very 
short, inserted in a slight cavity. Flesh yellow, juicy, sugary, 
rich, vinous, refreshing, and excellent. Adheres slightly to the 
stone. Ripens last of September. 


Howe tu’s Eak.y. 


Origin unknown, brought from Virginia. Tree of rather 
slow growth. . 

Wood slender, gray, and downy. Leaves small, oval, downy. 
Fruit rather below medium size, oval, without any suture, a lit- 
tle angular, Stalk slender, three-fourths of an inch long, set 
even with the surface. Skin light-brown, often greenish-yellow 
on the shaded side, covered with a thin blue bloom. Flesh am- 
ber coloured, melting, juicy, with a sweet and perfumed flavour, 
separates from the stone, which is quite small and oval. First 
of August. 


How’s AMBER. 


Origin Portsmouth, N. H. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, slight suture. Skin amber-coloured 
in the shade, mottled with rose, thinly covered with pale vio- 
let bloom. Stalk of medium length, inserted without cavity. 

Flesh coarse, yellow, melting, juicy. Adhering to the stone. 
Ripens first of September. (Hov. Mag.) 


Hovuincs’ Surers. Pom. Man. 
Keyser’s Plum. 


Raised by Mr. Keyser of Pennsylvania, and brought irto no- 
tice by Dr. W. E. Hulings of that state. 
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Tree very vigorous, upright, large foliage, blunt shoots, large- 
shouldered buds, moderate bearer. 

Branches downy. Fruit very Jarge, roundish, oval, with a 
distinct though shallow suture. Stalk strong and stout, set ir 
a round, small cavity. Skin rather dull greenish-yellow, thinly 
covered with pale bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, rather coarse, 
but with a rich, brisk, sprightly flavour. It adheres to the 
stone. Ripens middle of August. 


Ickwortu Imprratrice. Thomp. 
Knight's No. 6. 


Raised by Mr. Knight, of Downton Castle, and is a hybrid 
between Blue Imperatrice and Coe’s Golden Drop. It hangs a 
long while on the tree, and if gathered and wrapped in soft 
paper, will keep many weeks. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather above medium size, obovate. 
Skin purple, peculiarly traced or embroidered with streaks of 
golden fawn colour. Stalk moderately long and thick. Flesh 
greenish-yellow, sweet, juicy and rich, mostly adhering to the 
stone, which is rather small. Ripens. early in October, and may 
be kept till Christmas, gradually becoming dryer and more sugary. 


IsaBeLLA. Thomp. 


This is an attractive looking English plum, of a fine red co- 
lour, worthy a place in a large collection. 

Branches quite downy and gray. Fruit medium size, oval, 
rather narrower towards the stalk. Skin dark dull red in the 
sun, paler in the shade, and thickly sprinkled with darker 
coloured dots. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, a little hairy, 
set in a moderate hollow. Flesh yellow, rich, juicy, with a smart 
flavour, and adheres to the pointed stone. Last of August. 


Ives’ SEEDLING. 


Raised by J. M. Ives, Salem, Mass. Tree of moderate growth, 
buds very prominent. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, oval, tapering a little to the 
apex, suture distinct. Skin yellow, mottled and dotted with 
red, and covered with a thin bloom. Stalk short, set in a very 
sma‘l cavity. Flesh rich amber colour, melting and separating 
freely from the stone, juicy and high flavoured, Ripens first of 
September. (Hov. Mag.) 


Jaune Harive, Thomp. Lind. O. Duh. 


Early Yellow. Jaune de Catalogne. 
Catalonian. Prune de St. Barnabe. 
White Primordian. D’ Avoine. 3 


Amber Primordian. 


The earliest of plums, which is its chief recommendation. It 
17 
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is a very old varicty from Catalonia, and the south of France, 
and has been in cultivation more than two hundred years. It 
is a pretty little fruit, and is worthy of a place in the garden of 
the amateur. The tree has long, slender, downy branches. 

Fruit small, oval, or obovate, with a yellow suture on one 
side. Stalk slender, half an inch long. Skin pale yellow, 
thinly coated with bloom. Flesh yellow, tolerably juicy, and 
meltiay, of sweet and pleasant flavour ; separates from the stone. 
Ripens from the 10th to the middle of July. 


JUDSON. 


Raised by Mr. Judson, of Lansingburgh, N. Y. Tree thrifty and 
productive. Fruit below medium, roundish. Skin a clear violet 
red, slightly mottled with a deeper shade, with a thin bloom. 
Stalk rather long. Flesh pale yellow, separating from the stone, 
juicy and vinous. Ripe the end of August. (Hov. Mag.) 


Kirxe’s. Thomp. Lind. 


Kirke’s plum is a variety which came to us from England, 
where it was first brought into notice by Mr. Kirke, the nursery- 
man, at Brompton. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, round, with very 
little suture. Skin dark purple, with a few golden dots, and 
coated with an unusually thick blue bloom, which adheres 
pretty closely. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in 
a very slight depression. Flesh greenish-yellow, firm, and very 
rich in flavour. It separates freely from the stone, which is flat 
and broad. Ripens the last of August and first of September. 


Lavy Puiu. 


Raised by Isaac Denniston, Albany, N. Y. Tree of slender 
growth, productive. It is quite a pretty fruit, esteemed highly 
for preserving, this being its chief quality. It is a rampant 
grower, an abundant bearer. Fruit quite small, oval. Stalk 
short and stout; colour light yellow, spotted with red. Stone 
free and small; flavour acid. Season first of September. (E. 
Dorr in Cult.) 


Lanepon’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by Reuben Langdon, of Hartford, Conn. Tree vigor- 
ous and productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit rather large, roundish, oval, with a 
moderate suture. Skin reddish purple, covered with a thick 
bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted in a rather 
deep cavity. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sprightly, sub-acid, 
and adheres mostly to the stone. Ripens the last of August. 
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Larce Green Dryine. Thomp. 
Knight’s Large Drying. Ken. 


A new late variety, raised, we believe, by Mr. Knight, ana 
introduced here from the garden of the Horticultural Society 
of London. The tree is vigorous, and the branches are smooth; 
the fruit large, round, greenish-yellow; the flesh yellowish, 
moderately juicy, rich’and excellent; adheres to the stone. 
Ripens about the middle of September, and is a moderate 
bearer. 


Lomparp. Ken. 
Bleecker’s Scarlet. Beekman’s Scarlet. Montgomery Prune? 


Tree very vigorous, hardy, has strikingly crimpled leaves, 
bright purple glossy shoots, very productive, popular, but only 
of second growth. 

Tt was called the Lombard plum by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, in compliment to 
Mr. Lombard, of Springfield, Mass., 
who first brought it into notice in 
that State; and it is said to have 
been received by him from Judge 
Platt, of Whitesborough, N. Y., who 
raised it from seed. But it was pre- 
viously well known here by the name 
of Bleecker’s Scarlet. Never having 
been described under that name, how- 
ever, we adopt the present title. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of me 
dium size, roundish-oval, slightly 
flattened at either end; suture ob- 

Lombard. scure. Stalk quite slender, scarcely 
three-fourths of an inch long, set in a broad, abruptly narrow- 
ing cavity. Skin delicate violet red, paler in the shade, dotted 
with red, and dusted thinly with bloom. Flesh deep yellow, 
juicy, and pleasant, but not rich; adhering to the stone. Mid- 
dle and last of August. 


Tucomse’s Nonesucu. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


An English plum raised by Lucombe, of the Exeter Nursery 
Branches smooth. Fruit above medium size, roundish, shapea 
and coloured much like the Green Gage, but much more dis- 
tinctly streaked with yellow and orange, and covered with a 
whitish bloom. Suture broad. Stalk straight, three-fourths ot 
ai inch long, set in a wide hollow. Flesh pretty firm, greenish, 
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rich, sweet mingled with acid; adheres to the stone. Beara 
well, and ripens about the middle of August. 


MAMELONNEE. 
Mamelon Sageret. 


A seedling of Sageret, of Paris. Tree moderately vigorous, 
Fruit of remarkable shape, having a neck or (mamelone) at the 
base of the stock; itis of excellent quality, hardy and prolific. 
Fruit of medium size, oval, tapering toward the apex, and a 
well marked suture on one side. Stalk small, inserted without 
depression. Skin colour of Green Gage, marbled in the sun 
with red. Flesh greenish-yellow, sweet, juicy and rich; parts 
freely from the stone, which is very small. Ripens middle of 
August. (Barry in Hort.) 


Marten’s SEEDLING. 


An accidental seedling in the garden of Mr. Marten, Schenec- 
aady, N. Y. <A very vigorous, upright grower, productive. 

Branches smooth, greyish. Fruit large, oblong, irregular 
suture, rather deep from stalk to apex, which is a little sunk. 
Skin yellow, somewhat streaked with green, and dotted with 
red on the sunny side. Stalk nearly an inch long, set in a small 
cavity. Flesh yellow, a little coarse, juicy, with a brisk, spright- 
ly flavour, Separates from the stone. Ripens the first of Sep- 
tember. 


Meigs. 


Fruit large, roundish, oval, suture indistinct. Skin dull red- 
dish-purple, with numerous grey dots. Stalk long, curved, 
slender, set in a small cavity. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, 
rich, sugary and excellent. Adheres to the stone. Ripens last 
of September. 


MirABELLE TARDIVE. 


Fruit small, roundish-oval, greenish-yellow, freestone, a most 
interesting and nice little plum, sweet, juicy and agreeable, bears 
most abundantly, and will hang on the tree till the end of Oc- 
tober. (Riv. Cut.) 


MrrasetLe. Thomp. Lind. O. Duh. 
Mirabelle Petite. Mirabelle Jaane. 


A very pretty little fruit, exceedingly ornamental on the tree, 
the branches of which are thickly sprinkled with its abundant 
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crops. The tree is small in all its parts, and 
although the fruit has a tolerable flavour, yet 
from its size and high perfume, it is chiefly 
valued for preserving. 

Branches downy. Fruit quite small, obo- 
vate, with a well marked suture. Stalk half 
an inch long, slightly inserted. Skin of a 
beautiful yellow, a little spotted with red at 
maturity, and covered with a white bloom. 
Flesh orange, sweet, and sprightly, becoming 
dry when over-ripe, and separates from the 
stone. Ripens with the Green Gage. 

Mirabelle. 


Monroe, 
Monroe Egg. 


Raised by Miss Dunham, Penfield, Monroe Co. N. Y. ‘Tres 
very vigorous and productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit medium, or above, oval. Skin 
greenish-yellow, with rarely a blush. Stalk rather long, with 
very little depression. Flesh greenish-yellow, not very tender, 
but with a rich sugary flavour. First of September. (H. E. 
Hooker, MS.) 


Morocco. Thomp. Lind. 


Early Morocco. Black Morocco. 
Early Black Morocco. Early Damask. Jill. 


A good early plum, of rather slow growth, and a moderate 
bearer. Inferior to Rivers’s Early Favourite. 

Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish, with a 
shallow suture on one side, a little flattened at both ends. Skin 
dark purple, covered with a pale thin bloom. Stalk half an 
inch long, rather stout. Flesh greenish-yellow, adhering slight- 
ly to the stone, juicy, with a smart, rich flavour, becoming quite 
sweet at maturity. First of August. 


MuLeerry. 


Raised by Isaac Denniston, of Albany. The leaves are re- 
markably luxuriant, broad, and crumpled. Fruit. large, oval, 
somewhat narrowest towards the stalk. Skin pale, whitish-yel- 
low, sprinkled with white dots, and dusted with a pale bloom. 
Stalk an inch long, rather slender, very slightly inserted 
Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet, and good; adheres slightl> 
to the stone. The latter is long and pointed. First of Sep 
tember. 
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Nectarine. Thomp. Lind. 


Caledonian. Peach Plum. incorrectly 
Howell’s Large. Prune Péche. Q, some. 
Jenkins’ Imperial. Louis Philippe. 


Tree vigorous, upright, stout, blunt, purplish shoots, nearly 
smooth. A fine looking fruit, of foreign origin, but only of 
second quality. 

Fruit of the largest size, regularly formed, roundish. Stalk 
about half an inch long, rather stout, and set in a wide shallow 
depression. Skin purple, dusted with a blue bloom. Flesh dull 
greenish-yellow, becoming tinged with red at maturity, a little 
coarse grained, with a rich, brisk flavour, and adhering partially 
to the stone. A good and regular bearer. Ripens about the 
15th of August. 


ORANGE. 
Orange Gage, (of some.)* 


Origin, Rhinebeck, Dutchess Co., N. Y. Tree a vigorous 
grower, productive. 

Branches stout and smooth. Fruit very large, oval, flattened 
at both ends. Skin bronze-yellow, marked with roughish white 
dots, and clouded with purplish red near the stalk. The latter 
is three-fourths of an inch long, rather rough, inserted in a nar- 
row round cavity. Flesh deep yellow, a little coarse grained, 
but with acid flavour when fully ripe. It adheres a little to the 
stone, which is much compressed and furrowed. Ripens the 
last of August. 


Orteans. Lind. Thomp. 


Monsieur. of the 
Monsieur Ordinaire. } French. 
Old Orleans. 

Red Damask. 


A popular English market plum, being hardy and uniformly 
roductive. 
Branches grey, and very downy. Fruit middle sized, round, 
a little enlarged on one side of the distinct suture. Skin dark 
red, becoming purple in the sun. Flesh yellowish, sweet, mixed 
with acid, and separates freely from the stone. Ripens a little 
after the middle of August. 


* There is a great propensity for calling every plum of merit a Gage, 
in this part of the country. As this has no resemblance whatever to the 
original type of this class, we drop that part of its name. 
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Orteans Earty Thomp. Lind. 


New Early Orleans. Monsieur Hatif. 
New Orleans. Monsieur Hatif de | of the 
Grimwood’s Early Orleans. Montmorency. f{ Hench. 


Hampton Court. 


The Early Orleans is very near like the foregoing in al re- 
spects, except that it ripens ten days earlier. 

Branches downy. Fruit of the size and colour of the com- 
mon Orleans, a little more oval, and with a more shallow suture. 
Skin a little marbled. Flesh yellowish-green, of brisk flavour, 
rather richer than the old Orleans, and separates from the stone. 
A good bearer. 

Witmor’s New Earty Orteans, (Wilmot’s Large Orleans, 
&c.,) so strongly resembles the foregoing in appearance, time 
of ripening, etc., as to be scarcely worthy of a separate description. 


PrEnogscot. 


Raised by James McLaughlin, Bangor, Maine. Tree vigor- 
ous, hardy, productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, oval, suture distinct. Stalk 
three-fourths of an inch long, set in a small cavity. Skin yel- 
low, tinged with green and a faint red cheek. Flesh yellow, 
sweet and pleasant, adheres to the stone. Ripens the first of 
September. (Hort.) 

Ponn’s Szepiine. (English.) 
Plum de l'Inde. 

English origin. Tree very vigorous and productive; a beau- 
tiful fruit. Branches smooth, greyish. Fruit very large, oval, 
tapering a little towards the stalk, sometimes with a mamelon 
neck. Skin yellowish, nearly covered with bright red or carmine, 
having a thin whitish bloom, and sprinkled with brownish dots 
Flesh yellow, a little coarse, juicy, and sugary, but not rich. 
Ripe middle of September. 


Precocer DE BERGTHOLD. 

Fruit small, roundish-oval, yellow, juicy and sweet. The 
earliest. yellow plum, as early and better than Jaune Hative 
(Riv. Cut.) 

Pricoces pe Tours. O. Duh. Thomp. Lind. 

Early Violet. Perdrigon Violet. ) (incorrectly 

Violette Hative. t Lang oe Blue Perdrigon. of some.) 

Karly Tours. Violet de Tours. 

Noire Hative. 

Of foreign origin, tree vigorous, with long, slender branches 

noderately productive. 


2. ae 
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Branches downy. Fruit rather more than an inch in diame 
ter, oval, with a shallow suture. Skin deep purple, covered 
with a thick azure bloom. Sfalk half an inch long, set in a 
narrow cavity. Flesh at first greenish, but becoming dull yel- 
low at maturity ; a little fibrous, but juicy, sweet, melting, and 
shehtly perfumed; it adheres considerably to the stone. First 
of August. 

Prince ENGLEBERT. 


From Belgium, a free grower, productive. Fruit very large 
and long, very deep purple, with a remarkably dense bloom, 
rich aud excellent. Ripe September. (Riv. Cut.) 


Prince’s Orance Eca. 


Raised by William Prince, tree very vigorous, and produc 
tive. 

Fruit rather large, oval. Skin yellow, covered with a thin 
bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, rather stout, set in 
a small cavity. Flesh golden yellow, coarse, juicy, sprightly, 
subacid, not rich. Adheres to the stone. Ripens the middle 
of September. 


Prince or Wares. Chapman's. 


English origin. Tree very vigorous, very productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit large, globular, inclining to oblong, 
with a moderate suture on one side. Skin reddish-purple, with 
brownish-yellow dots, and a thick bloom. Stalk short and 
stout, set in a moderate cavity. Flesh a little coarse, greenish- 
yellow, juicy, sweet, and sprightly, not rich, partially adhering 
to the stone. Ripens first of September. 


Prune, Mannine’s Lone Buus. 
Large Long Blue. Jan. Manning’s Long Blue. 


Origin unknown. ‘Tree vigorous, with long dark-coloured 
shoots, very productive. 

Branches smooth. Fruit quite large, long-oval, a little one- 
sided, with an obscure suture. Stalk very long, and slendez, 
set in a very trifling depression. Skin dark purple, with a 
thick blue bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, firm, rather juicy, 
with a sweet, sprightly, pleasant flavour. It separates pretty 
readily from the stone, which is long and pointed. First te 
last of September. Lipens gradually, and bears carriage well 


Prone vE Lovvain. 
Plum of Louvain. 


Tree vigorous, fertile. Origin, nursery of Van Mons, 
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Fruit large, egg-shaped, with a neck, deep-purple, shaded 
with violet, suture deep, halfround. Flesh rather coarse, melt- 
ing, pleasant. Freestone. Ripens end of August. (Al. Pom.) 


QUACKENBOSS. 


Introduced by Mr. Quackenboss, of Greenbush, N. Y. A 
very rapid upright grower, and productive. 

Fruit large, oblong-oval. Skin deep purple, covered with a 
whitish bloom. Suture scarcely apparent. Stalk short, crook- 
ed, thin, and set in a slight depressed cavity. Flesh greenish- 
yellow, sprightly, juicy, a little coarse-grained, sweet and excel- 
Jent. Adheres slightly to the stone. A valuable late market 
plum, October. (N.Y. Hort. Rev.) 


QUETSCHE DE DORELLE. 


Fruit medium, oval. Suture small. Skin reddish-purple 
with a thin bloom, and thickly covered with grey dots. Flesh 
greenish, sweet, and pleasant. Adheres tothe stone. Ripent 
first of September. 


QuetscHE, ok German Prune. Thomp. 


Common Quetsche. Zwetsche. 

True Large German Prune. Quetsche Grosse. 

Turkish Quetsche. Prune d’Allemagne. ac. to 
Leipzic. Quetsche d’Allemagne Grosse. { Zhomp. 
Sweet Prune. Damas Gros. 

Damask. Covetche. 


Imperatrice Violette. 
Imperatrice Violette Grosse. } incorrectly, of some. 
Damas Violet Gros. 


So many plums are cultivated under the name of German 
Prune, that it is difficult to fix this fickle title, a circumstance 
owing to the fact that the prune frequently comes the same, or 
nearly the same, from seed, and in prune-growing districts this 
is a popular way of increasing them, while it, of course, gives 
rise to many shades of character. It is a valuable class of 
plums, of fair quality for the table, but most esteemed for dry- 
ing and preserving—abundant bearers, and hanging long on the 
tree. The common German Prune is described as follows : 

Branches smooth. Fruit long-oval, near two inches long, 
peculiarly swollen on one side, and drawn out towards the stalk. 
Suture distinctly marked. Skin purple, with a thick blue 
bloom. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, slender, slightly 
inserted. Flesh firm, green, sweet and pleasant ; separates from 
the stone, which is fiat, very long, and a little curved. Ripens 
about the 10th of September. 

This prune is, perhaps, the most universal and most valuable 
fruit tree in Germany, Hungary, Saxony, and all central Europe, 

17* : 
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Preserved, it is used in winter as a substitute for butter, by the 
labouring peasantry; and dried, it is a source of large profit in 
commerce. In this country, it is yet but little known, but from 
the great bardiness and productiveness of the tree, it may be 
worth trial on a large scale. 

The Ausrrian Quetscue, Thomp. (Quetsche de Bréme, Bre- 
men Prune,) is a sub-variety, much like the foregoing, purple, 
a freestone, of rather better flavour, and ripening somewhat later 

Sr. James’ Querscue, is another variety, with smooth branch- 
es, and oblong fruit of medium size. Flesh purple, adheres to 
the stone, of very goodflavour. It yields good crops. September. 


Quzen Motuer. Thomp. Ray. Lind. 


Red Queen Mother. Pigeon’s Heart. 
Damas Violet. 


A neat little reddish plum, long known in European gardens. 
Branches smooth, rather feeble in growth, Fruit rather small, 
round, about an inch in diameter. Skin dark, purplish-red in 
the sun, pale reddish amber in the shade, with many reddish 
dots. Stalk half an inch long. Flesh yellow, sweet and rich, 
separating freely from the stone, which is quite small. Sep- 
tember. 


Rep Magnum Bonum. Lind. Thomp. Mill. 


Purple Egg. Impériale Violette. 

Red Imperial. Impériale Rouge. 

Imperial. Dame Aubert Violette. | of the 
Purple Magnum Bonum. Imperiale. French. 
Florence. Prune d’ceuf. 


Imperial Violet. 


A foreign variety of moderate growth, slender smooth shoots, 
distinct from the American variety, which is a vigorous grower, 
with downy shoots. 

Fruit large, oval, with a strong suture, on one side of which 
the fruit is more-swollen. Skin rather pale in the shade, but 
deep red in the sun, sprinkled with many gray dots, and dusted 
with but little pale bloom. Stalk an inch or more long, slender, 
set in a narrow cavity. Flesh greenish, rather firm and coarse, 
with a sub-acid flavour; separating from the stone, which is 
oval and pointed. First of September. 


Reine CiauvE Rovce of September. 
Riena Nova. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit very large, roundish-oval. Skin 
smooth, reddish, shaded with purple on the sunny side, finely 
ointed with russet. Stalk slender, set in a slight cavity 
lesh firm, juicy, sugary, slightly acid, somewhat aromatic, very 
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agreeable. Ripe middle of September, and continues a month, 
(Al. Pom.) 


Reive Ciaupe DIAPHANE. 


Raised by M. Laffay, of Paris. Tree of medium vigour; 
branches gray. 

Fruit medium, roundish, flattened. Skin smooth, transparent 
green, shaded with red. Flesh juicy, very sweet and aromatic. 
Ripens the middle of September. (Al. Pom.) 


ReEIzENSTEIN’s YELLOW PRUNE. 


An Italian fruit. Tree very vigorous and productive. Fruit 
medium, oval, slightly necked, suture slight. Skin yellow, occa- 
sionally a sunny cheek. Flesh yellow, juicy, aromatic and 
pleasant. Adheres tothe stone. Ripens the last of September. 


Reine CiaupeE p’OcToBeEr. 


Tree very vigorous, young wood smooth, stout, and short-jointed. 

Fruit small, roundish, suture moderate, apex dimpled. Skin 
greenish-yellow. Stalk stout, rather long. Flesh green, juicy, 
sugary and rich. Separates from the stone. Ripens the first 
of October. 


Rivers’s Earty Favourite. 
Rivers, No. 1. 


Raised by Thomas Rivers, England. An excellent early 
fruit. ‘Tree moderately vigorous. 

Branches rather slender, slightly downy. Fruit small to 
medium, roundish-oval, with a shallow suture. Skin almost 
black, sprinkled with russet dots, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, sweet and excellent, and 
although not quite as early as Jaune Hative, it is a richer fruit. 
Separates from the stone. Ripens the first of August. 


Rivers’s Harty Pro.tiric. 
Rivers Early, No. 2. 

Raised by Thos. Rivers, England. A prolific early pum. 
Tree moderately vigorous, with smooth greyish branches. 

Fruit medium, roundish-oval. Skin reddish-purple, covered 
with a fine blue bloom. Stalk about half an inch long, set in 
a very small cavity. Flesh yellowish, juicy, sweet and plea- 
sant. Separates from the stone. Ripens the first of August. 


Royazz pz Tours. 0. Duh. Poit. Thomp. 
Royal Tours. 
A French variety received from several sources, but they de 
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not agree, neither do the authorities; some say a freestone, and 
others a cling; we retain the old description. 

Branches always quite downy. Fruit large, roundish, but 
marked with a large and deep suture extending quite half 
round, and enlarged on one side. At the apex is a small white 
depressed point. Skin lively red in the shade, deep violet in 
the sun, with many minute golden dots, and coated with a thick 
blue bloom. Stalk half to three-fourths of an inch long, stout, 
sct in a narrow cavity. Flesh greenish, rather firm, with a rich, 
high flavoured, abundant juice. It adheres closely to the stone, 
which is large, oval, and flattened. 


Royare Harive. Thomp. Nois. 
Early Royal. Mirian. 


An early plum of French origin. Tree vigorous, with stout 
short branches. 

Branches very downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish, a 
little wider towards the stalk. Skin light purple, dotted, (and 
faintly streaked,) with brownish-yellow, and covered with a blue 
bloom. Staik half an inch long, stout, inserted with little or no 
depression. Flesh yellow amber, with rich, high flavour, and 
parts from the stone, (adhering slightly, till ripe.) Stone small, 
flattened, ovate. Begins to ripen about the 20th of July. 


Saint Caruertne. Thomp. Lind. O. Dub. 


Among the fine old varieties of 
late plums, the St. Catherine is one 
of the most celebrated. In France 
it is raised in large quantities, in 
some districts making the most de- 
licate kind of prunes. It is also 
much esteemed for preserving, and 
is of excellent quality for the des- 
sert. : 

Branches smooth, upright, rather 
slender. Fruit of medium size, 
obovate, narrowing considerably to 
wards the stalk, and having a 
strongly marked suture on one side, 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch or 
more long, very slender, inserted in 
a slight cavity. Skin very pale 
yellow, overspread with thin white 

St. Catherine. bloom, and occasionally becoming 
a little reddish on the sunny side. Flesh yellow, juicy, rather 
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firm, and adheres to the stone; in flavour it is sprightly, rich, 
and perfumed. Ripens the middle and last of September 


Sarnt Marrin’s Querscuz. Thomp. 


A very late variety of Prune from Germany. Hardy anda 
good bearer. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, ovate, or considera- 
bly broadest towards the stalk. Skin pale yellow, covered with 
a white bloom. Flesh yellowish, with a rich and excellent fla- 
vour, and separates readily from the stone. The fruit hangs a 
long time on the tree, but we fear that to the northward of this 
it may not come to full maturity every season. Ripens the first 
of October, and will hang a month. 


_ SCHENECTADY CATHERINE. 


Origin, Schenectady, N. Y. Tree vigorous, very productive. 
Branches smooth, greyish. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, suture 
shallow on one side. Skin reddish-purple, covered with a thin 
blue bloom, Stalk of medium length, slender, set in a small 
cavity. Flesh greenish-yellow, very juicy, sugary, and rich; 
separates freely from the stone. Ripens 1st of September. 


Sea or Earty Puree. 


Origin unknown. Fruit small, roundish. Skin brownish pur- 
ple with a scanty light-coloured bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, 
sweet, juicy, and parts freely from the stone, highly perfumed. 
Ripens about the time of Prince’s Yellow Gage.—( White’s Gard.) 


Semiana. Ken. 
Blue Imperatrice, of some. Semiana, of Boston. 


This is quite distinct from the Semiana of Europe. It is pro- 
bably a native fruit. Tree moderately vigorous, with slender 
shoots nearly smooth, very productive, late, keeps well—a good 
market fruit. 

Fruit medium, oval. Skin deep purple, covered with blue 
bloom. Stalk short, cavity very small. Flesh greenish, juicy, 
subacid, not rich—adheres to the stone. Ripens last of Sep- 
tember and 1st of October. 


Suarp’s Emperor. Thomp. 
Denyer’s Victoria? Queen Victoria? 


A beautiful plum from England. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Branches strong, downy, and foliage large. Fruit quite large, 
roundish-oval. Skin, when ‘exposed, of a fine bright, lively red, 
paler in the shade, with a delicate bloom. Flesh deep yellow, 
separates from the stone, of a pleasant, moderately rich flavour. 
Middle and last of Septemb-r. 
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Denyer’s Victoria resembles this, but we require another trial 
before pronouncing them identical. : 


Suisse. Thomp. Poit. 


Simiana. Prune d’Altesse. 
Monsieur Tardif. Prune Suisse. 
Swiss Plum. 


A foreign variety of free growth, with long, slender, smooth 
branches, distinct from Simiana of Boston. 

Fruit rather small, roundish-oval. Skin violet-red, covered 
with athick bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, firm, rather dry 
but sweet, and separates fromthe stone. Ripe last of September. 


THOMAS. 


A handsome native fruit, introduced by William Thomas of 
Boston 3 a free grower, and bears abundantly. 

Branches slightly downy. Fruit large, roundish-oval, a little 
irregular, and rather compressed in the direction of the suture. 
Stalk hairy, half an inch or more, long, stout, set in a small 
narrow cavity. Skin salmon colour, with numerous dots, anda 
soft red cheek. Flesh pale yellow, a little coarse grained, but 
with a mild pleasant flavour, separating freely from the stone. 
The stone is peculiarly light coloured. Ripe the last of August. 


TROUVEE DE VOUECHE. 


Found in the woods by Gregoire, and by him introduced. 
Tree moderately vigorous and very fertile. 

Fruit medium or small, is regularly oval. Skin thick, red- 
dish violet with a shady side, and a violet bloom on the sunny 
side. Flesh juicy, sweet, and very good. _Ripens the end of 
August.—/( Al. Pom.) 


Viren. Thomp. 


A foreign variety of free growth. Branches smooth, rather 
slender. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin reddish-purple. Flesh green- 
ish, very juicy, sweet, and excellent. Adheres slightly to the 
stone. Ripens the first of September. 


Wax. 


Raised by Elisha Dorr, Albany, N. Y. Tree moderately 
vigorous and productive. Fruit large, slightly oval. Stalk 
very long. Colour the richest yellow, mostly covered with car- 
mine and a lilac bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, saccha- 
rine, with a very sprightly flavour. Separates from the stone 
Ripe October. (E. Dorr in Cult.) 
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Waitt Imperarrice. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
White Express. Imperatrice Blanche. O. Duh. 

In the habit of the tree, appearance and flavour of the fruit, 
and season of maturity, it strongly resembles the St. Catherine, 
but is a freestone. It is not equal to the latter in flavour. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, obovate, a little 
flattened at the ends, suture rather obscure. Skin bright yel- 
low, covered partially with a thin white bloom, and spotted with 
alittle red. Stalk a little more than half an inch long, set in a 
narrow cavity. Flesh yellow, very juicy, crisp, sweet, and quite 
transparent in texture; separates freely from the stone, which is 
smal] and oblong. Ripe early in September. 


Wurre Macnum Bonvum. Thomp. Lind. 


Kee Plum. 
Yellow Egg. of American 
White Ege. gardens. 
Magnum Bonum. 
Yellow Magnum Bonum. Daine Ambert. 
White Mogul. of many Dame Ambert blanche. of the 
Wentworth. English Dame Ambert jaune. ence, 
White Imperial.* gardens. Impériale blanche. 
White Holland. Grosse Luisante. 
The White Magnum Bo- ( 


num, or Hgg Plum, as it is 
almost universally known 
here, is a very popular fruit, 
chiefly on account of its large 
and splendid appearance, and 
a slight acidity, which ren- w)) 
ders it admirably fitted for 
making showy sweetmeats | 
or preserves, When it is 
raised in a fine warm situa- 
tion, and is fully matured, it 
is pretty well flavoured, but 
ordinarily, it is considered 
coarse, and as belonging to 
the kitchen, and not to the 
dessert. 
Branches smooth, long. 
Fruit of the largest size, mea- 
suring six inches in its long- 1 ye 
est circumference, oval, nar- 
rowing a good deal to both Bt a cx 
ends. Suture well marked. White Magnum Bonum. 


* There is really no practical difference between the White and the 
Yellow Magnum Bonum. The fruit is precisely similar in appearance 
and ouality, though the growth of the two trees may not fully agree. 


— 
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Stalk about an inch long, stout, inserted without cavity, in a 
folded border. Skin yellow, with numerous white dots, covered 
with thin white bloom—when fully ripe, of a deep gold colour. 
Flesh yellow, adbering closely to the stone, rather acid untii 
very ripe, when it becomes sweet, though of only second rate 
flavour. Stem long, and pointed at both ends. A pretty good 
bearer, though apt, in light soils, to drop from the tree before 
matured. Middle of August. 


WILKINSON. 


Tree vigorous. Branches smooth, rather slender. Fruit me- 
dium, oval, slightly necked. Skin reddish-purple, covered with 
a thick bloom. Stalk medium, set in a small cavity. Flesh 
dark yellow, rather firm, sweet, not rich or high flavoured. Ad- 
heres partially to the stone. Ripens the last of September. 


Wootston’s Buack GaGE. 


English. Fruit round, below medium size, black, very juicy, 
rich and sugary;.a free grower and great bearer. ‘This and 
Angeline Burdett are much alike in their fruit, but differ in the 
habit of the trees. Both have thick skins, which induces them 
to shrivel on the trees and become luscious sweetmeats. Be- 
ginning of September. (Riv. Cat.) 


Yettow Gace, [of the English.] Thomp. 


Little Queen Claude. fill. Lind. 
Petite Reine Claude. O. Duh. 
Reine Claude Blanche. 

petite espéce. 

Small Green Gage. of some 


Gonne’s Green Gage. + English 
White Gage. gardens. 


This plum, formerly known, we believe, as the Little Queen 
Claude, but which has now received the sobriquet of Yellow 
Gage, we suppose for good reasons, from the head of the fruit 
department, in the London Horticultural Society’s garden, is an 
old French variety, described by Duhamel. 

Branches smooth and rather long. Fruit below medium size, 
round, with a distinct suture on one side. Stalk half an inch 
long, rather slender, inserted in a slight hollow. Skin pale yel- 
lowish-green, speckled with a few reddish dots, ard overspread 
with a good deal of bloom. Flesh pale yellow, sweet, and 
pleasant, separates freely from the stone. Ripens abcut the 
middle of August. 
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CLASS III. 


Contains those superseded by better sorts, some of which, 
however, are adapted to certain soils and localities. 


Asricotée Roucz. Thomp. O. Duh. Nois. 


A French variety. Branches smooth. Fruit of medium 
size, oval. Skin of a fine clear red in the shade, violet in the 
sun. Flesh orange colour, sweet, but rather dry, and without 
much flavour; separates freely from the stone. Ripens the last 
of August. 


AmeERIcCAN WHEAT. 


Branches slender, smooth. Fruit quite small, roundish. Skin 
pale blue, covered with a white bloom. Flesh greenish, melt- 
‘mg, juicy, and sweet; adheres to the stone. Last of August. 
Bears abundantly. 


Apricot. Lind. Miller. 


Apricot Plum of Tours. 
Abricotée de Tours. 
Abricotee. a 
Yellow Apricot. 


Branches quite downy, nearly white. Fruit above medium 
size, roundish, with a deep suture or furrow. Skin yellow, 
dotted and tinged with red on the sunny side, covered with a 
white bloom. Flesh yellow, rather firm; separates from the 
stone; slightly bitter, until fully ripe, when it is melting, juicy, 
and high flavoured. Ripe the middle of August. 

This is the true old Apricot plum of Duhamel. The Apricot 
plum of Thomson is an inferiour, clingstone, oval fruit, (with 
smooth branches,) fit only for cooking. 


Buus Perprigon. 


Violet Perdrigon. ‘ 
Blue Perdrigon, t ae 
Perdrigon Violette. O. Duh, 
Brignole Violette. 


A very old variety from Italy. 

Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, oval. Skin reddish 
purple, with many brown dots, and a very thick whitish bloom. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, rather firm sugary, adhering to the stone 
Last of August. 
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Bivust Gaes. Lind. Mill. 


£zure Hative. Thomp. Black Perdrigon. 
Little Blue Gage. 


An ordinary little round blue plum, the Azure Hative of the 
French. 

Branches slender and downy. Fruit quite small and round, 
Skin dark blue, covered with light blue bloom. Flesh green- 
ish, juicy, a little acid, somewhat rich, and separates from the 
stone. Ripe the middle of August. 


Brevoorr’s Purpie. Floy. Ken. 


New York Purple. Foy. Brevoort’s Purple Bolmar. 
Brevoort’s Purple Washington. 

Branches long, smooth. Fruit large, oval. Skin reddish, 
covered with a violet bloom. Flesh yellowish, soft, juicy, not 
very sweet, but with considerable vinous flavour; adheres clesely 
to the stone. Ripe the first of September. 


Byrietp. Man. 


Branches smooth. Fruit small, round. Skin light yellow 
Flesh yellow, of good flavour; adheres to the stone, which ia 
thick. Middle to last of August. Productive. 


Corsr’s ADMIRAL. 


Raised by Henry Corse, Esq., of Montreal, Canada. 
_ Branches quite downy. Fruit above medium size, oval. Skin 
light purple, covered with a pale hlac bloom. Flesh greenish- 
yellow, juicy and sprightly, but second rate in flavour, and ad- 
hering closely to the stone. A prolific tree. September. 


Corsr’s Frerp Marsan. 


Skin lively purplish-red. Fruit rather large, oval. Flesh 
grecnish-yellow, juicy, but a little tart, adheres closely to the 
stone. Ripe middle of August. 


- 


Diamonp. Thomp. Man. 


English origin. Branches long, downy. Fruit of the largest 
size, oval. Skin black, covered with a blue bloom. Flesh dee 
yellow, coarse-grained, and rather dry—a little acid, ard with- 
out flavour; separates from the long-pointed stone. First of 
September. 
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Dictator. 


Raised by Henry Corse, of Montreal. Tree vigorous and 
hardy. Fruit very large, brownish-purple, cosered with a 
bloom. Flesh juicy, rich, and high-flavoured. (Hov. Mag.) 


Exrrey. Coxe. Man. 
Elfry’s Prune. 


Branches smooth. Fruit small, oval. Skin blue. Flesh 
greenish, very sweet, dry and firm, parting very freely from the 
stone. Last of August. 


ForuerineHamM. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 
Sheen. Grove House Purple. 


An old English plum of good quality. 

Branches smooth. Fruit of medium size, obovate, with a 
distinct suture. Skin purple, covered with a pale blue bloom. 
Flesh pale greenish-yellow, juicy, sprightly, and rich, separat- 
ing from the stone.. Ripens about the middle of August. 


Guiston’s Earuy. 


Branches smooth, short-jointed. Fruit large, oval. Skin 
clear yellow, with a light bloom. Flesh yellow, separates from 
the stone, of pleasant flavour. Middle of August. 


Girrorp’s LAFAYETTE. 


Tree very vigorous, and very productive. Fruit medium, 
Jong, oval, purple, with a bloom. Flesh greenish, coarse, juicy, 
not rich. Last of August. 


Gwatsu. Thomp. 


Fruit large, oblong, oval. Suture shallow. Skin deep pur- 
ple, with a bloom. Stalk rather short, slightly sunk. Flesh 
greenish, coarse, not very juicy, sweet and pleasant. Adheres 
to the stone. First of Sep*ember. 


Houianv. Pom. Man. Ken. 
Blue Holland. Holland Prune. 


Branches downy, rather slender. Fruit round, slightly flat- 
tened. Skin blue or light reddish-purple, covered with a blue 
bloom. Flesh juicy, melting, sweet and pleasant, separating 
freely fram the stone. Ripening from the last of August to the 
middle of September. 
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Horse Prum. Thomp. Floy. 


Targe Early Damson. ) of Prince 
Sweet Damson. and Ken. 


Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, oval, with a deep 
suture on one side. Skin purple in the sun, reddish on the 
shaded side, with blue bloom. Flesh greenish-yellow, rather 
dry and acid, separates from the stone. Last of August. 


Late Boimer. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellow, mottled with red 
next the sun. Flesh yellow, rather firm, sweet but not rich. 
Freestone. Middle of September. 


Lewiston Hae. 


Origin, Lewiston, N. Y. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Branches downy. Fruit medium size, oval. Skin pale yellow, 
with a bloom. Flesh yellow, adhering closely to the stone, not 
very sweet, and only second rate flavour. Last of August. 


Lone Scarter. 
Scarlet Gage. Red Gage, (incorrecily of some.) 


American. Shoots downy. Fruit of medium size, oblong- 
obovate, swollen on one side of the suture, and tapering to the 
stalk. Skin bright red in the sun, pale yellowish-red on the 
shady side, covered with a fine lilac bloom. Flesh deep yellow, 
juicy, acid at first, but, if allowed to hang, it becomes rather 
rich and sweet. It adheres to the stone. Last of August. 


Proty’s Earty Buus. 


This is a native fruit, of medium quality. Branches very 
downy. Fruit middle sized, oblong, suture scarcely visible. 
Skin very dark blue, covered with light blue bloom. Flesh 
yellow, of pleasant favour, adhering partially to the stone. Ri- 
pens about the 10th of August. 


Ponn’s Srepung. (American.) 
Pond’s Purple. Ken. 
American origin. Branches downy. Fruit middle sized, 
roundish. Skin ‘purple, Flesh yellowish, rather dry, separates 


from the stone, sweet, mingled with acid, of tolerable flavorr. 
Ripens early in August, 
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Prince’s ORANGE GAGE. 


Fruit medium, roundish-oval. Suture moderate. Skin yel 
fow. Stalk long, set in an open cavity. Flesh light yellow 
coarse, juicy, pleasant, but not rich. Adheres to the stone, 
First of September. 


Rep Perprigon. Lind. Fors. 
Perdrigon Rouge. Nois. 


Foreign. Branches downy. Fruit of medium size, roundish 
slightly oval. Skin fine deep red, much lilac bloom. Flesh 
bright yellow, a little crisp and firm, quite juicy and sweet, and 
parts from the stone. Last of August to the middle of September. 


RxAINEBECK YELLOW GaGE. 


- 


Origin, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Tree very strong and vigorous. 
Fruit large, oval. Suture deep. Skin yellow. Stalk rather 
long, inserted by a fleshy ring, without depression. Flesh 
coarse, juicy, sweet and pleasant. Adheres to the stone. 
First of September. 


SIAMESE. 


Branches long, slender, and smooth. Fruit mostly in pairs, 
distinct, but closely joined on one side, medium sized, obovate. 
Skin pale yellow, with a white bloom. Flesh yellow, juicy and 
sprightly, of second rate flavour, and adheres to the stone. 
Bears abundantly, and ripens about the 10th of September. 


Wuire Apricot. Pr. Pom. Man. 


Fruit medium, roundish, yellow. Flesh rather firm, not 
sweet, but pleasant, clingstone. Middle of August. 


Wurre Perpricon. Thomp. Nois. 


Perdrigon blanc. 0. Duh. Maitre Claude. 
Brignole? 

Branches downy. Fruit middle sized, oval, narrowing to- 
wards the stalk. Skin pale greenish-yellow, with numerous 
small white dots, thinly coated with bloom. Flesh pale yellow, 
sweet with a slight perfume, and adheres to the ste re. Ripens 
last of August. 


Wuire Damson. Thomp. Lind. 


Late Yellow Damson. Shailer’s White Damson. 
White Prune Damson. White Damascene. 


Branches smooth, and of thrifty growth, very productive, 
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Fruit stall, oval. Skin pale yellow, with a white b.oom, and 
sprinkled with reddish-brown spots at maturity. Flesh adheres 
closely to the stone, yellow, and when fully ripe, of a rich, 
sprightly, sub-acid, agreeable flavour. Ripens about the last of 
September. 


Ornamental Varieties. 


There are few varieties of plums, which are considered pure- 
ly ornamental. One, however, is a remarkable exception to 
this, as it is scarcely exceeded in beauty in the month of May 
by any other flowery shrub—we mean the DousLe FLowERine 
Stor. It is a large shrub, only 10 or 12 feet high, with quite 
slender shoots and leaves, but it is thickly sprinkled, every 
spring, with the prettiest little double white blossoms about as 
large as a sixpence, but resembling the Lady Banks’ roses. It 
is one of the greatest favourites of the Chinese and Japanese— 
those flower-loving people. 

The Common Eneuisn Stosz, or Blackthorn, (Prunus spino- 
sa,) is rather an ornamental tree in shrubbery plantations. The 
branches are more thorny than those of the common damson 
and the fruit is nearly round, quite black, but covered with 
thick blue bloom. In the spring, this low tree is a perfect 
cloud of white blossoms. 

The Dovsie-BLossomep Pivm has large and handsome dou- 
ble white flowers. Except in strong soils, however, they are 
apt to degenerate and become single, and are, indeed, always 
inferiour in effect to the Double Sloe. 

The Cherry Plum we have already described. It is one of 
the fruit-bearing sorts. 


Selection of Choice Varieties, 


Rivers’ Early Favourite, Green Gage, Imperial Ottoman, Jef- 
ferson, Lawrence’s Favourite, Purple Favourite, Purple Gage, 
Coe’s Golden Drop, McLaughlin, Imperial Gage, Howard’s Fa- 
vourite, Prince’s Yellow Gage, Prune d’Agen, Reine Claude da 
Bavay, Schuyler Gage. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue Pear. 


Pyrus communis, L. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Poirier, of the French; Birnebawm, German; Peer, Dutch; Pero, Italian; 
and Pera, Spanish. 


[ue Pear is, undeniably, the favourite fruit of modern times, 
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and modern cultivators. Indeed, we believe the Pear of mo- 
dern times, thanks to the science and skill of horticulturists, is 
quite a different morsel for the palate, from the pear of two or 
three centuries ago. In its wild state it is one of the most aus- 
tere of all fruits, and a choke pear of our fields, really a great 
improvement on the wild type, seizes one’s throat with such an 
unmerciful gripe, as to leave behind it no soothing remem- 
brances of nectar and ambrosia. 

So long ago as the earliest time of the Romans, the pear was 
considerably cultivated. It was common in Syria, Egypt, and 
Greece, and from the latter country, was transplanted into Italy. 
“Theophrastus speaks of the productiveness of old pear trees, 
and Virgil mentions some pears which he received from Cato. 
Pliny in his 15th book describes the varieties in cultivation in 
his time, ay exceedingly numerous; and mentions a number 
which were named after the countries from which they were re- 
ceived. Of all pears, he says, the Costumine is the most deli- 
cate and agreeable. The Falernian pear was esteemed for its 
- juice; and the Tibernian, because it was preferred by the Em- 
peror Tiberius. There were ‘proud pears,’ which were so called 
because they ripened early and would not keep, and ‘winter 
pears, pears for baking, as at the present day.”* None o1 
these old Roman varieties have been handed down to us, and 
we might believe some of them approached the buttery lusci- 
vusness of our modern pears, did not Pliny pithily add, most 
unfortunately for their reputation, “all pears whatsoever are but 
a heavy meat, unless they are well boiled or baked.” 

In fact the really delicious qualities of this fruit were not de- 
veloped until about the seventeenth century. And within the 
last sixty years the pear, subjected to constant reproduction 
from seed by Van Mons and his followers, and to hybridizing 
or crossing by Mr. Knight and other English cultivators, ap- 
pears, at length, to have reached almost the summit of perfee- 
tion, in beauty, duration, and flavour. Of Professor Van Mons 
and his labours of a whole life, almost. devoted to pears, we have 
already spoken in our first chapter. From among the 80,000 
seedlings raised by himself, and the many thousands reared by 
other zealous cultivators abroad, especially in Belgium—the 
Eden of the pear tree—there have been selected a large num- 
ber of varieties of high excellence. In this country, we are 
continually adding to the number, as, in our newer soil, the 
pear, following the natural laws of successive reproduction, is 
constantly appearing in new seedling forms. The high flavour 
of the Seckel pear, an American variety, as yet unsurpassed, it 
this respect, by any European sort, proves the natural congenié 
a ity of the climate of the northern states to this fruit. 


* Arboretum Britannicum. 
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The pear tree is not a native of North America, but was 1 
troduced from the other continent. In Europe, Western Asia, 
and China, it grows wild, in company with the apple, in hedges 
and woody wastes. In its wild state, it is hardier and longer 
lived than the apple, making a taller and more pyramidal head, 
and becoming thicker in its trunk. There are trees on record 
abroad, of great size and age for fruit trees. M. Bose mentions 
several which are known to be near 400 years old. There is a 
very extraordinary tree in Holme Lacy, Herefordshire, England 
—a perry pear—from which were made more than once, 15 
hogsheads of perry in a single year. In 1805 it covered more 
than half an acre of land, the branches bending down and 
taking root, and, in turn, producing others in the same way. 
Loudon, in his recent work on trees, says that it is still in fine 
health, though reduced in size. 

One of the most remarkable pear trees in this country, is 
growing in Illinois, about ten miles north of Vincennes. It is 
not believed to be more than forty years old, having been plant- 
ed by Mrs. Ockletree. The girth of its trunk one foot above 
the ground, is ten feet, and at nine feet from the ground, sex 
and a half feet ; and its branches extend over an area sixty-nine 
feet in diameter. In 1834 it yielded 184 bushels of pears, in 
1840 it yielded 140 bushels. It is enormously productive al- 
ways; the fruit is pretty large, ripening in early autumn, and is 
of tolerable flavour.* Another famous specimen, perhaps the 
oldest in the country, is the Stuyvesant Pear tree, originally 
planted by the old governor of the Dutch colony of New-York, 
more than two hundred years ago, and still standing, in fine 
vigour, on what was once his farm, but is now the upper 
part of the city, quite thickly covered with houses. The fruit 
is a pleasant summer pear, somewhat like a Summer Bon- 
chretien. 

Uses. The great value of the pear is as a dessert fruit. 
Next to this, it is highly esteemed for baking, stewing, preserv- 
ing and marmalades. In France and Belgium the fruit is -very 
generally dried in ovens, or much in the same way as we do the 
apple, when it is quite an important article of food. 

Dessert pears should have a melting, soft texture, and a suga- 
ry, aromatic juice. Kitchen pears, for baking or stewing, should 
be large, with firm and crisp flesh, moderately juicy. 

The juice of the pear, fermented, is called Perry. This is 
made precisely in the same way as cider, and it is richer, and 
more esteemed by many persons. In the midland counties of 
England, and in various parts of France and. Germany, what are 
called perry pears—very hardy pro-uctive sorts, having an aus- 
tere juice—are largely cultivated for this purpose. In several 


* Rev. H. W. Beecher, in Hovey’s Magazine. 
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places in our eastern states, we understand, perry is now annu 
ally made in considerable quantities. The fruit should be 
ground directly after being gathered, and requires rather more 
isinglass—(say 14 0z. to a barrel,) to fine it, on 1acking, than ci 
der. In suitable soil the yield of perry to the acre is usually 
about one third more than that of cider. 

The wood is heavy and fine grained, and makes, when stain- 
ed black, an excellent imitation of ebony. It is largely employ- 
ed by turners for making joiners’ tools. The leaves will dye 
yellow. 

GATHERING AND KEEPING THE FRUIT. The pear is a peculiar 
fruit in one respect, which should always be kept in mind; viz. 
that most varieties are much finer in flavour if picked from the 
tree, and ripened in the house, than if allowed to become fully 
matured on the tree. There are a few exceptions to this rule, 
but they are very few. And, on the other hand, we know a 
great many varieties which are only second or third rate, when 
ripened on the tree, but possess the highest and richest flavour 
if gathered at the proper time, and allowed to mature in the 
house. This proper season is easily known, first, by the ripen- 
ing of a few full grown, but worm-eaten specimens, which fall 
soonest from the tree; and, secondly, by the change of colour, 
and the readiness of the stalk to part from its branch, on gently 
raising the fruit. The fruit should then be gathered—or so 
much of the crop as appears sufficiently matured—and spread 
out on shelves in the fruit room* or upon the floor of the gar- 
ret. Here it will gradually assume its full colour, and become 
deliciously melting and luscious. Many sorts which, ripened 
in the sun and open air, are rather dry, when ripened within doors 
are most abundantly melting and juicy. Thev will also last for 
a considerably longer period, i? ripened in this way—maturing 
gradually, as wanted for use—and being thus beyond the risk 
of loss or injury by violent storms or high winds. 

Winter dessert pears should be allowed to hang on the tree 
as long as possible, until the nights become frosty. They 
should then be wrapped separately in paper, packed in kegs, 
barrels, or small boxes, and placed in a cool, dry room, free from 
frost. Some varieties, as the D’Aremberg, will ripen finelv 
with no other care than placing them in barrels in the cellar, 
like apples. But most kinds of the finer winter dessert pears, 
should be brought into a warm apartment for a couple of weeks 
before their usual season of maturity. They should be kept co- 
vered to prevent shrivelling. Many sorts that are comparative- 
ly tough if ripened ,in a cold apartment, become very melting, 


* So important is the ripening of pears in the house that must amateurs 
of this fruit find it to their advantage to have a small room set apart, and 
fitted up with shelves in tiers, to be used solely as a fruit rocm. 

] 
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buttory, and juicy, when allowed to mature in a room kept at 
the temperature of 60 or 70 degrees. 

Propacation. The finer sorts of pears are continued cr in- 
creased, by gratting and budding, and the stocks, on which to 
work, are either seedlings or suckers. Sucker stocks have usu- 
ally such indifferent roots, they are so liable to produce suckers, 
cuntinually, themselves, and are so much less healthy than seed- 
lings, that they are now seldom used by good cultivators; 
though, if quite young and thrifty, they will often make good 
stocks. 

Seedlings, however, are by far the best stocks for the pear, 
in all cases; and seedlings from strong growing, healthy pears, 
of common quality—such as grow about most farmers’ gardens, 
are preferable, for stocks, to those raised from the best varie- 
ties—being more hardy and vigorous. 

As it is usually found more difficult to raise a good supply of 
seedling pear stocks in this country, than of any other fruit tree, 
we will here remark that it is absolutely necessary, to ensure 
success, that two points be observed. The first, is to clean and 
sow the seed as soon as may be, after the fruit is well matured ; 
the second, to sow it only in deep rich soil. It should be pre- 
viously trenched—if not naturally deep—at least twenty inches 
or two feet deep, and enriched with manure or compost mixed 
with ashes. This will give an abundant supply of nutriment to 
the young seedlings, the first year—without which, they become 
starved and parched, after a few inches’ growth, by our hot and 
dry summer, when they frequently fall a prey to the aphis and 
other insects at the root and top. A mellow, rich soil, whose 
depth ensures a supply of moisture, will give strong seedlings, 
which are always, at two years’ growth, fit to go into the nur- 
sery rows fer budding. While a dry, thin soil will seldom 
produce good stocks, even in half a dozen years. 

The seeds should be sown precisely like those of the apple, 
in broad drills, and the treatment of the stocks, when planted 
in the rews for budding, is quite similar. Budding is almost 
aniversally preferred by us, for propagating the pear, and this 
tree takes so readily, that very few failures can happen to an 
experienced hand. About the first of August, in this latitude, 
is the proper season for performing this operation. 

We may add here, that one year old pear seedlings, are often 
winter-killed, when the autumn has not been such as to ripen 
the wood thoroughly. A few branches of evergreens, or some 
slight covering laid along the rows, will prevent this. Or, they 
may be laid in by the heels, in a sheltered place. 

The thorn makes very good stocks for the pear, except, that 
if grafted above ground, the tree is often apt to be broken off at 
the point of union, by high winds. This is obviated py grafting 
a little below the surface. Grafting on the thorn is 4 very use- 
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ful practice for strong clayey soils, as, on such stocks, the pear 
may be grown with success, when it would not otherwise thrive. 
It also comes rather earlier into bearing. Grafting on the 
mountain ash is thought to render the pear more hardy, and it 
retards the blossoming so much as to prevent their being in- 
jured by spring frosts. The pear is sometimes budded on the 
apple, but it is then usually very short-lived. 

For rendering the pear dwarf, the Quince stock is alrnost 
universally used, as the pear unites readily with it, becomes 
quite dwarf in habit, and bears very early. Some large grow- 
ing pears—as the Duchess of Angouléme—extremely liable to 
be blown off the tree, bear much better on the quince stock, 
and others are considerably improved in flavour by it. The 
dwarf pear, however, it must be confessed, rather belongs to the 
small garden of the amateur, than to the orchardist, or him who 
desires to have regular large crops, and long-lived trees. The 
dwarf tree is usually short-lived, seldom enduring more than a 
dozen years in bearing—but it is a pretty and economical way 
of growing a good many sorts, and getting fruit speedily, in a 
small garden.* 

The pear not being very abundantly supplied with fibrous 
roots, should never be transplanted, of large size, from the nur- 
sery. Small, thrifty plants, five or six feet high, are much to 
be preferred. : 

SoIL, SITUATION, AND CULTURE. The best soil for this fruit 
tree, is a strong loam of moderate depth, on a dry subsoil. The 
pear will, indeed, adapt itself to as great a variety of soils as 
any fruit tree, but, in unfavourable soils, it is more lable to 
suffer from disease than any other. Soils that are damp during 
any considerable portion of the year, are entirely unfit for the 
pear tree ; and soils that are over-rich and deep, like some of 
the western alluvials, force the tree into such over luxuriant 
growth, that its wood does not ripen well, and is liable to be 
killed by winter blight. The remedy, in this case, consists in 
planting the trees on slightly raised hillocks—say eight inches 
above the level of the surface, and using lime as a manure. 
Soils that are too light, on the other hand, may be improved 
by trenching, if the subsoil is heavier, or by top dressing with 
heavy muck and river mud, if it is not. 

In a climate rather cold for the pear, or on a cold soil, it is 
advantageous to plant on a southern slope, but in the middle 
States, in warm soils, we do not consider a decidedly southern 
exposure so good as other rather cooler ones. 


* Whether the Pear can be successfully cultivated on the Quince for mar- 
ket is yet a dobateable question; but that dwarfs are a great acquisition 
to the garden where large standards are inadmissible is unquestioned. 
We believe the promise of some varieties on quince warrants the expecta 
ion that they will be found profitable for general cultivation. 
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The pear succeeds so well as an open standard, and requires | 
so little care for pruning—less, indeed, in the latter respect, 
than any other fruit tree, that training is seldom thought of, 
except in the gardens of the curious or skilful. The system of 
quenouille or distaff training, an interesting mode of rendering 
trees very productive in a small space, we have already fuily de- 
scribed in p. 37, as well as root pruning for the same purpose 
ip p. 32. 

i orchard culture, the pear is usually planted about thirty 
feet distant each way; in fruit gardens, where the heads are 
somewhat kept in by pruning, twenty feet is considered suffi- 
cient by many. 

Pear trees, in a bearing state, where the growth is no longer 
luxuriant, should have, every autumn, a moderate top dressing 
of manure, to keep them in good condition. This, as it pro- 
motes steady and regular growth, is far preferable to occasional 
heavy manuring, which, as will presently be shown, has a ten- 
dency to induce the worst form of blight to which this tree is 
subject. 

Diszases. As a drawback to the, otherwise, easy cultivation 
of this fine fruit, the pear tree is, unfortunately, liable to a very 
serious disease, called the pear tree blight, or fire blight, appear- 
ing irregularly, and in all parts of the country; sometimes in 
succeeding seasons, and, again, only after a lapse of several 
years; attacking, sometimes, only the extremities of the limbs, 
and, at other times, destroying the whole tree; producing, occa- 
sionally, little damage to a few branches, but often, also, destroy- 
ing, in a day or two, an entire large tree; this disease has been, 
at different times, the terror and despair of pear growers. Some 
parts of the country have been nearly free from it, while others 
have suffered so much as almost to deter persons from extend- 
ing the cultivation of this fine fruit. For nearly an hundred 
years, its existence has been remarked in this country, and, 
until very lately, all notions of its character and origin have 
been so vague, as to lead to little practical assistance in remoy- 
ing or remedying the evil. 

Careful observation for several years past, and repeated com- 
parison of facts with accurate observers, in various parts of the 
country, have led us to the following conclusions : 

1st, That what is popularly called the pear blight, is, in fact, 
two distinct diseases. 2nd. That one of these is caused by an 
insect, and the other by sudden freezing and thawing of the sap 
in unfavourable autumns. ‘The first, we shall therefore call the 
insect blight, and the second, the frozen-sap blight. 

1, THE insEct BLIGHT. The symptoms of the imsect blight 
are as follows: In the month of June or July, when the tree is 
in full luxuriance of growth, shoots at the extremities of the 
branches, and often extending down two seasons’ growth, are 
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observed suddenly to turn brown. In two or three days the 
eaves become quite black and dry, and the wood so shrivelled 
and hard as to be cut with difficulty with a knife. If the branch 
is allowed to remain, the disease sometimes extends a short dis- 
tance further down the stem, but, usually, not much further than 
the point where the insect had made his lodgment. The insect 
which causes this blight, was first discovered by the Hon. John 
Lowell, of Boston, in 1816, and was described by Professor 
Peck, under the name of Scolytus pyri. It is very minute, 
being scarcely one-tenth of an inch long; and it escapes from 
the branch almost as soon as, by the withering of the leaves, we 
are aware of its attack; hence, it is so rarely seen by careless 
observers. In the perfect state, it is a very small beetle, deep 
brown, with legs of a paler colour. Its thorax is short, convex, 
rough in front, and studded with erect bristles. The wing 
covers are marked with rows of punctured’ points, between which 
are also rows of bristles, and they appear cut off very obliquely 
behind. 7 

This insect deposits its egg some time in July or August, 
either behind, or below a bud. Whether the egg hatches at 
once, we are not aware, but the following spring, the small grub 
or larva grows through the sap wood or tender alburnum, be- 
ginning at the root of the bud, and burrows towards the centre 
of the stem. Around this centre or pith, it forms a circular 
passage, sometimes devouring it altogether. By thus perforat- 
ing, sawing off, or girdling, internally, a considerable portion of 
the vessels which convey the ascending sap, at the very period 
when the rapid growth of the leaves calls for the largest supply 
of fluid from the roots, the growth and the vitality of the branch 
are checked, and finally extinguished. The larva about this 
time, completes both its transformation, and its passage out, 
and, in the beetle form, emerges, with wings, into the air, to 
seck out new positions for laying its eggs and continuing its 
species. The small passage where it makes its exit, may now 
more easily be discovered, below or by the side of the bud, re- 
sembling a hole bored with a needle or pin. 

It is well to remark here, that the attack of this blight insect 
is not confined to the pear, but in some parts of the country we 
have observed it preying upon the apple and the quince in the 
same manner. In the latter tree, the shoots that were girdled 
were shorter, and at the extremities of the branches only; not 
leading, therefore, to such serious consequences as in the pear. 

The ravages of the insect blight, we are inclined to think, do 
not extend much below the point where the insect has deposited 
its egg, a material point of difference from the frozen-sap blighi 
which often poisons the system of the whole tree, if allowed te 
remain, or if, originally, very extensive. 

The remedy for the insect blight is very distinct. It is that 
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originally suggested by Mr. Lowell, which we and many others 
have pursued with entire success, when the other form of the 
disease was not also present. The remedy consists, at the very 
Jirst indications of the existence of the enemy, in cutting off and 
burning the diseased branch, a foot below the lowest mark of 
discoloration. The insect is usually to be found at the bottom 
of this blackened point, and it is very important that the 
branches be removed early, as the Scolytus is now about emerg- 
ing from his burrow, and will speedily escape us, to multiply his 
‘nischief elsewhere. If there is much appearance of the insect 
light, the tree should be examined every noon, so long as there 
are any indications of disease, and the amputated branches car- 
ried at once to the fire. 

II. Tur rrozen-saP Biicut. We give this term to the most 
formidable phase of this disease that affects the pear tree. 
Though it is, by ordinary observers, often confounded in its 
effects, with the insect blight, yet it has strongly characteristic 
marks, and is far more fatal in its effects. 

The symptoms of the frozen-sap blight are the following: 
First. The appearance, at the season of winter or spring prun- 
ing, of a thick, clammy sap, of a sticky nature, which exudes 
from the wounds made by the knife; the ordinary cut showing 
a clean and smooth surface. 

Second. The appearance, in the spring, on the bark of the 
trunk or branches, often a considerable distance from the ex- 
tremities, of black, shrivelled, dead, patches of bark. 

Third. In early summer months, the disease fully manifests 
itself by the extremities shrivelling, turning black, and decay- 
ing, as if suddenly killed. If these diseased parts are cut off, 
the inner bark and heart-wood will be found dark and dis- 
coloured some distance below where it is fresh and green out- 
side. If the tree is slightly affected only, it may pass off with 
the loss of a few branches, but if it has been seriously tainted, 
the disease, if not arrested, may, sooner or later, be carried 
through the whole system of the tree, which will gradually de- 
cline, or entirely perish. 

To explain the nature of this disease, we must first premise 
that, in every tree, there are two currents of sap carried on, 1st, 
the upward current of sap, which rises through the outer wood, 
(cr alburnum,) to be digested by the leaves; 2d, the downward 
eurrent, which descends through the inner bark, (or dber,) 
forming a deposit of new wood on its passage down.* 

Now let us suppose, anterior to a blight season, a very sudden 
and early winter, succeeding a damp and warm autumn.t The 


* Being distributed towards the centre of the stem by the medullary 
rays which communicate from the inner bark to the pith. 
+ Which always happens previously to a summer when tbe blight is 
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summer having been dry, the growth of trees was completed 
early, but this excess of dampness in autumn, forces the trees 
into a vigorous second growth, which continues late. While 
the sap vessels are still filled with their fluids, a sharp and sud- 
den freezing takes place, or is, perhaps, repeated several times, 
followed, in the day time, by bright sun. The descending cur- 
rent of sap becomes thick and clammy, so as to descend with 
difficulty ; it chokes up the sap-vessels, freezes and thaws again, 
loses its vitality, and becomes dark and discoloured, and in some 
eases so poisonous, as to destroy the leaves of other plants, 
when applied to them. Here, along the inner bark, it lodges, 
and remains in a thick, sticky state all winter. If it happens 
to flow down till it meets with any obstruction, and remains in 
any considerable quantity, it freezes again beneath the bark, 
ruptures and destroys the sap-vessels, and the bark and some of 
the wood beneath it shrivels and dies. 

In the ensuing spring, the upward current of sap rises through 
its ordinary channel—the outer wood or alburnum—the leaves 
expand, and, for some time, nearly all the upward current being 
taken up to form leaves and new shoots, the tree appears flou- 
rishing. Toward the beginning of summer, however, the leaves 
commence sending the downward current of sap to increase the 
woody matter of the stem. This current, it will be remember- 
ed, has to pass downward through the inner bark or /iber, along 
which still remain portions of the poisoned sap, arrested in its 
course the previous autumn. This poison is diluted, and taken 
up by the new downward current, distributed toward the pith, 
and along the new layers of alburnum, thus tainting all the 
neighbouring parts. Should any of the adjacent sap-vessels 
have been ruptured by frost, so that the poison thus becomes 
mixed with the still ascending current of sap, the branch above 
it immediately turns black and dies, precisely as if poison were 
introduced under the bark. And very frequently it is accom- 
panied with precisely the odour of decaying frost-bitten vegeta- 
tion.* 
very prevalent, and will be remembered, by all, as having been especially 
the case in the autumn of 1843, which preceded the extensive blight of 
the past season. 

* We do not know that this form of blight is common in Europe, bu 
the following extract from the celebrated work of Duhamel on fruit trees, 
published in 1768, would seem to indicate something very similar, a long 
Sime ago. 

«The sap corrupted by putrid water, or the excess of manure, bursts the 
cellular membranes in some places, extends itself between the wood and 
the bark, which it separates, and carries its poisonous acrid influence te 
all the neighbouring parts; like a gangrene. When it attacks the small 
branches, they should be cut off; if it appears in the large branches or 
pody of the tree, all the cankered parts must be cut out down to the sound 


wood, and the wound covered with composition. If the evil be produced 
by manure or stagnant water, (and it may be produced by other causes,) 
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The foregoing is the worst form of the disease, and it takes 
place when the poisoned sap, stagnated under the bark in spots 
remains through the winter in a thick semi-fluid state, so as to 
be capable of being taken up in the descending current of the 
next summer. When, on the other hand, it collects in sufficient 
quantity to freeze again, burst the sap vessels, and afterwards 
dry out by the influence of the sun and wind, it leaves the patch- 
es of dead bark which we have already described. As part of 
the woody channels which convey the ascending sap probably 
remain entire and uninjured, the tree or branch will perhaps 
continue to grow the whole season and bear fruit, as if nothing 
had happened to it, drying down to the shrivelled spots of bark 
the next spring. The effect, in this case, is precisely that o° 
girdling only, and the branch or tree will die after a time, but 
not suddenly. 

From what we have said, it is easy to infer that it would not 
be difficult on the occurrence of such an autumn—when sudden 
congelation takes place in unripened wood—to predict a blight 
season for the following summer. Such has several times been 
done, and its fulfilment may be looked for, with certainty, in all 
trees that had not previously ripened their wood.* 

So, also, it would and does naturally follow, that trees in a 
damp, rich soil, are much more liable to the frozen-sap blight 
than those upon a dryer soil. In a soil over moist or too rich, 


the old earth must be removed from the roots, and fresh soil put in its 
place, and means taken to draw off the water from the roots. But if the 
disease has made much progress on the trunk, the tree is lost.” Traité 
des Arbres Fruitiers, vol. 11, p. 100. 

* Since the above was written, we have had the pleasure of seeing a 
highly interesting article by the Rey. H. W. Beecher, of Indiana, one of 
the most intelligent observers in the country. Mr. Beecher not only 
agrees in the main with us, but he fortifies our opinion with a number of 
additional facts of great value. We shall extract some of this testimony, 
which 1s vouched for by Mr. B., and for the publication of which the cul- 
tivators of pears owe him many thanks. 

“Mr. R. Ragan, of Putnam county, Ind., has for more than twelve 
years, suspected that this disease originated in the fall previous to the 
summer on which it declares itself. During the last winter, Mr. Ragan 
predicted the blight, as will be remembered by some of his acquaintances 
in Wayne Co., and in his pear orchards he marked the trees that would 
suffer, 2ad pointed to the spot which would be the seat of the disease, and 
his prognostications were strictly verified. Out of his orchard of 200 pear 
trees, during the previous blight of 1832, only four escaped, and those had 
been transplanted, and had, therefore, made little or no growth. 

“Mr. White, a nurseryman, near Mooresville, Ind., in an orchard of over 
150 trees, had not a single case of blight in the year 1844, though ali 
around him its ravages were felt. What were the facts in thiscase? His 
orchard is planted on a mould-like piece of ground, is high, of a sandy, 
gravelly soil; earlier by a week than nursery soils in ‘his country; and 
in the summer of 18438, his trees grew through the summer, ripened aud 
shed their leaves early in the fall, and during the warm spell made nc 
second growth.” 
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the pear is always liable to make late second growths, and its 
wood will often be caught unripened by an early winter. For 
this reason, this form of blight is vastly more extensive and des- 
tructive in the deep, rich soils of the western states, than in the 
dryer and poorer soils of the east. And this will always be the 
case in over rich soils, unless the trees are planted on raised 
hillocks, or their luxuriance checked by root-pruning. 

Again, those varieties of the pear, which have the habit o1 
‘maturing their wood early, are very rarely affected with the fro- 
zen-sap blight. But late growing sorts are always more or less 
liable to it, especially when the trees are young, and the exces- 
sive growth is not reduced by fruit-bearing. Every nursery- 
man knows that there are certain late growing sorts which are 
always more liable to this blight in the nursery. Among these 
we have particularly noticed the Passe Colmar and the Forelle, 
though when these sorts become bearing trees, they are not 
more liable than mauy others. The Seckel pear is celebrated 
for its general freedom from blight, which we attribute entirely 
to its habit of making short jointed shoots, and ripening its 
wood very early. 

To distinguish the blight of the frozen-sap from that caused 
by the attack of the Scylotus pyri, is not difficult. The effects 
of the latter cease below the spot where the insect has perforat- 
ed and éaten its burrow in the branch. The former spreads 
gradually down the branch, which, when dissected, shows the 
marks of the poison in the discoloration of the inner bark and 
the pith, extending down some distance below the external 
marks of injury. If the poison becomes largely diffused in the 
tree, it will sometimes die outright in a day or two; but if it is 
only slightly present, it will often entirely recover. The pre- 
sence of black, dry, shrivelled spots of bark on the branches, or 
soft sappy spots, as well as the appearance of thick clammy sap 
in winter or spring pruning, are the infallible signs of the frozen- 
sap blight. 

The most successful remedies for this disastrous blight, it is 
very evident, are chiefly preventive ones. It is, of course, im- 
possible for us to avoid the occasional occurrence of rainy, warm 
autumns, which have a tendency to urge the trees into late 
second growth. The principal means of escaping the danger 
really lies in always studiously avoiding a damp soil for the 
fruit tree. Very level or hollow surfaces, where heavy early 
autumnal rains are apt to lie and saturate the ground, should 
also be shunned. And any summer top dressing or enriching 
calculated to stimulate the tree into late growth, is perniciuus. 
A rich, dry soil, is, on the whole, the best, because there the 
tree will make a good growth in time to ripen fully its wood, 
and will not be likely to make second growth. A rich, moist 
soil, will, on the contrary, serve continually to stimulate the 

18* 
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tree to new growth. It is in accordance with this, that many 
persons have remarked, that those pear trees growing in com 
mon meadow land, were free from blight in seasons when those 
in the rich garden soils were continually suffering from it. 

The first point then should be to secure a rich but dry, well 
drained soil. Cold aspects and soils should be avoided, as likely 
to retard the growth and ripening of the wood. 

The second is to reject, in blighted districts, such varieties as 
have the habit of making wood late, and choosing rather those 
of early habit, which ripen the wood fully before autumn. 

Severe summer pruning, should it be followed by an early 
winter, is likely to induce blight, and should therefore be avoid- 
ed. Indeed, we think the pear should always be pruned in 
winter or early spring.* 

As a remedy for blight actually existing in a tree, we know 
of no other but that of freely cutting out the diseased branches. 
at the earliest moment after it appears. The ampucanon snould 
be continued as far down as the least sign of discoloration and 
consequent poisoning is perceptible, and it should not be neg- 
lected a single day after it manifests itself. A still better re- 
medy, when we are led to suspect, during the winter, that it is 
likely to break out in the ensuing summer, is that of carefully 
looking over the trees before the buds swell, and cutting out all 
branches that show the discoloured or soft sappy spots of bark 
that are the first symptoms of the disease. 

Finally, as a preventive, when it is evident, from the nature 
of the season and soil, that a late autumnal growth will take 
place, we recommend laying bare the roots of the trees for two 
or three weeks. Root pruning will always check any tendency 
to over-luxuriance in particular sorts, or in young bearing trees, 
and is therefore a valuable assistance when the disease is feared. 
And the use of lime in strong soils, as a fertilizer, instead of 
manure, is worthy of extensive trial, because lime has a tend- 
ency to throw all fruit trees into the production of short-jointed 
fruit-spurs, instead of the luxuriant woody shoots induced by 
animal manure. 

In gardens, where, from the natural dampness of the soil or 
locality, it is nearly impossible to escape blight, we recommend 
that mode of dwarfing the growth of the trees—conical stan- 
dards, or qgwenouzlles, described in the section on pruning. ‘This 
mode can scarcely fail to secure a good crop in any soil or cli- 
mate where the pear tree will flourish. 


* The only severe case of blight in the gardens here, during t te sum- 
mer of 1844, was in the head of a Gilogil pear—a very hardy sort, which 
had never before suffered. The previous midsummer it had been severely 
pruned, and headed back, which threw it into late growth. The next 
season nearly the whole remaining part of the tree died with the frozen. 
sap blight. 
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After the blight, the other diseases which affect the pear tree 
are of little moment. They are chiefly the same as those tc 
which the apple is liable, the same insects occasionally affecting 
both trees, and we therefore refer our readers to the section on 
the apple tree. 

There is, however, a slug worm, which occasionally does great 
damage on the leaves of the pear tree, which it sometimes en- 
tirely destroys. This slug is the Selandria cerasi of Harris. It 
appears on the upper side of the leaves of the pear tree, from 
the middle of June till the middle of July. It is nearly half an 
inch long when fully grown, olive coloured, tapering from the 
head to the tail, not much unlike in shape a miniature tadpole 
The best destructive for this insect is Mr. Haggerston’s mixture 
of whale oil soap and water,* thoroughly showered or sprinkled 
over the leaves. In the absence of this, we have found ashes 
or quicklime, sifted or sprinkled over the leaves, early in the 
morning, to have an excellent effect in ridding the trees of this 
vigilant enemy. 

Varieties. The varieties of pear have so multiplied within 
the last thirty years, that they may almost be considered end- 
less. Of the new varieties, Belgium has produced the great- 
est number of high quality; England and France many of 
excellence; and, lastly, quite a number of valuable sorts 
have originated in this country, to which some additions are 
made annually. The latter, as a matter of course, are 
found even more generally adapted to our climate than any 
foreign sorts. But we believe the climate of the middle 
States is so nearly like that of Belgium, that the pear is 
grown here as a standard to as great perfection as in any other 
country. 

More than 700 kinds of pears, collected from all parts of the 
world, have been proved in the celebrated experimental garden 
of the Horticultural Society of London. Only a small propor- 
tion of these have been found of first rate quality, and a very 
large number of them are »f little or no value. The great diffi- 
culty, even yet, seems to be, to decide which are the really 
valuable sorts, worth universal cultivation. We shall not, per- 
haps, arrive at this point, in this country, for several years—not 
until all the most deserving sorts have had repeated trials—and 
the difficulty is always increased by the fact of the difference of 
climate and soil. A variety may be of second quality in New- 
England, and of the first merit in Pennsylvania or Ohio. This, 
however, is true only to a very limited extent, as the fact that 
most sorts of the first character receive nearly the same praise 
in Belgium, England, and all parts of this country, clearly 
proves. High flavour, handsome appearance, productiveness, 


* See page 54. 
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and uniformly good flavour in all seasons—these are tl.e crite 
rions of the first class of pears.* 

Most of the finer varieties of pears have not the necessary 
hardihood to enable them to resist, perfectly uninjured, the 
violent atmospheric changes of our climate, except under favour- 
able circumstances, consequently the fruit is more or less vari- 
able in quality ; and this is more particularly true of some that 
come to us from abroad with promise of the highest excellence, 
and to pronounce an abiding judgment upon their merits re- 
quires many years’ experience, and careful observation under 
different circumstances, and in various localities. And it must 
be borne in mind, that although young trees give fruit of nearly 
or quite full size and beauty, yet perfection of flavour is only to 
be expected from trees of more mature age. The inference is 
not legitimate that a variety which exhibits great excellence 
in Belgium, or some of the districts of France, will exhibit gene- 
rally in all localities in the United States the same excellence ; 
but the supposition is fair, and borne out by some experience, 
that those which possess excellence of a particular character in 
an eminent degree in Europe, will generally exhibit the same 
in particular localities in this country. We would instance such 
vigorous growers, with pretty solid flesh, as the following: Belle 
Lucrative, Rostiezer, Duchess d’Angouléme, Beurre Hardy, &e. 
To produce satisfactory results in the cultivation of pears, some 
of its wants must always be complied with, such as good depth 
of soil, sufficient drainage, and proper enrichment. 

In describing pears, we shall, as usual, designate the size by 
comparison, as follows: Large, as the Beurre Diel or Bartlett; 
medium, as the Doyenné or Virgalieu; small, as the Seckel. 
With regard to form, Ist. Pyrtform, (blaze form,) by which 
some recurvation of the perpendicular lines bounding the sides 
is intended, as Andrews, and the form is further divided into acute, 
as Beurré Bose; obtuse, as Beurré Diel; elongated, as Dix and 
Louise Bonne de Jersey; and depressed pyriform, as Winter 
Nelis. 2d. Obovate, or egg-shaped, as Washington; turbinate, 
as Bloodgood ; obconic, (a form related to the two latter,) but 
with a broader base, as Buffum, or Truncate obconic, as Easter 
Beurré or White Doyenne. 3d. Obdate, as Fulton, and Bergamot- 


* The most successful cultivator of pears in this country, whose collee- 
tion comprises hundreds of varieties, lately assured us, that if he were 
asked to name all the sorts that he considered of unvarying and unqres- 
tionable excellence in all respects, he could not count more than 20! It 
may then be asked, why do all cultivate so large a variety. We answer, 
because the quality of many is yet not fully decided; agair, there isa 
great difference in taste, as to the merits of a given sort; there are also 
some sorts so productive, or handsome, &c., that they are highly esteemed, 
though only second rate. In a work like the present, we are also obliged 
to describe many sorts of second quality, in order to assist in identifying 
them, as they are already in general cultivation. 
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shaped (i. e. oblate, inclining to conic,) as Gansel’s Berga- 
mot. 4th. Pyramidal, the lines extending upward from the 
broad base by right lines or nearly so, as Delies d’Hardenpont 
of Belgium. 


BAO 


With regard to the texture of the flesh; buttery, as the 
Doy enné and Bartlett; crisp, as the Summer Bonchretien ; 
juicy, as the N apoleon, and St. Germain; as, in apples, the 
blossom end is called the eye, the remains of the blossom, 
the calyz, and the hollow in which it is placed, the basin, 

We have placed the pears in three classes nearly correspond- 
ing to the grades of quality adopted by the American Pomologi- 
cal Congress, of “ best,” “ very good,” and “ good ;” but the third 
class, although containing the “ good,” may be considered nearly 
equivalent to a rejected list. 


CLASS I. 


lhis class contains those which are well known to be of 
unexceptionable quality, and have been found to thrive in 
almost every situation suited to the cultivation of the pear. 


Bartiert, or WitiraMs’s Boncuretien. Thomp. Man. 


Bartlett, of all American gardens. De la Vault. 
Williams’s Bonchretien. Thomp. Lind. Clement Doyenné. 
Poire Guillaume, of the French. 


This noble pear is, justly, one of the most popular of all the 
summer varieties. Its size, beauty, and excellence, entitle it to 
this estimation, apart from the fact that it bears very early, re- 
gularly, and abundantly. It is an English variety, originated 

about 1770, in Berkshire, and was afterwards propagated by a 
London grower by the name of Williams. When first intro- 
duced to this country its name was lost, and having been culti- 
vated and disseminated by Enoch Bartlett, Esq., of Dorchester, 
near Boston, it became so universally known as the Bartlett 
pear, that *t is impossible to dispossess it now.* It suits our 
climate admirably, ripening better here than in England, and has 


* The first imported tree in Mr. Ba~lett’s grounds, was sent from Eng 
land in 1799. 
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Bartlett, or William's Bonchretien. 


the unusual property of maturing perfectly in the house, even if 
it is picked before it is full grown. It has no competitor as a 
summer market fruit. The tree grows upright, with thrifty, 
yellowish-brown shoots, and narrow, folded leaves. 

Fruit of large size, irregularly pyramidal. Skin very thin 
and smooth, clear yellow, (with a soft blush on the sunny side, 
in exposed specimens,) rarely marked with faint russet. Stalk 
one to one and a half inches long, stout, inserted in a shallow, 
flat cavity. Calyx open, set in a very shallow, obscurely plaited 
basin. Flesh white, and exceedingly fine-grained and buttery ; 
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it is full of juice, sweet, with a highly perfumed, vinous flavour, 
(In damp or unfavourable soils, it is sometimes slightly acid.) 
Ripens from last of August to middle and last of September. 


Brvurré Gris p’Hiver Nouveau. Al. Pom. 


Beurré Gris d’Hiver. Beurré Gris Supérieur. 
_“ Gris d’Lugon. “de Fontenay. 


Beurré Gris @Hiver Nouveau. 

Tree not very vigorous, but productive, young wood, dark 
reddish brown. Fruit medium, obovate, truncate, remotely 
pyriform. Skin golden russet, with a fine sunny cheek, and 
sprinkled with dots. Stalk very stout, very much inclined, in- 
serted by a lip in a small depression. Calyx very small and 
open, basin very small. Flesh somewhat granular, juicy, but- 
tery, melting. Flavour rich and sugary, with a very peculiar 
aroma. November, February. 


Beurré p’Ansov. Ken. 

Ne Plus Meuris of the French. 
A roble fruit said to be of French origin. Tree vigorous; 
young shoots yellowish brown, very productive, succeeds well on 


quince. 
Fruit 'arge, obovate, obtusely-pyriform, some times nearly 
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Beurré @ Anjou. 


globular. Stem short, thick and flechy, inserted in a cavity, 
surrounded by russet. Calyx very small, open. stiff, in an ex- 
ceedingly small basin, surrounded by rasset. Skin greenish, 
sprinkled with russet, sometimes shaded with dul! crimson, and 
sprinkled thickly with brown and crimson dots. Flesh whitish, 
not very fine, melting, juicy, with a brisk vinous flavour pleas 
autly perfumed. October, November. 


Bevurré Diet. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Diel’s Butterbirne. Beurré Royale. Beurré 2’Yelle. 

Diel. Dorothée Royale. De Melon. 

Dorothée Royale. Gros Dillen. Melin de Kops. 

Grosse Dorothée. Dillen. Beurré Magnifique. 

Sylvanche vert d’hiver Des Trois Tours. Beurré Incomparable. 
Mabille. 


A chance seedling near Brussels, Belgium, dedicated by Van 
Mons, and named in honour of his friend Dr, Augustus Fre 
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Beurré Diel. 


derick Adrien Diel, a distinguished German pomologist. Its 
vigour, productiveness and beauty, have made it already a 
general favourite with our planters. It is in every respect, a 
first, rate fruit in favourable situations, but on very young trees 
and in cold soils, it is apt to be rather coarse and astringent. 
The tree has long, very stout, twisting branches, and is uncom- 
monly vigorous. Young shoots dark grayish-brown. 

Fruit large, varying from obovate to obtuse-pyriform. Skin 
rather thick, lemon yellow, becoming orange yellow, marked 
with large brown dots, and marblings of russet. Stalk an inch 
to an ‘rch and three quarters long, stout, curved, set in a rather 
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uneven cavity. Calyx nearly closed, and placed in a slightly 
furrowed basin. Flesh yellowish-white, a little coarse grained, 
especially at the core, but rich, sugary, half melting, and in 
good specimens, buttery and delicious. In eating, in this coun- 
try, from September to December, if picked and ripened in the 
house. 

Beurré Bosc. Thomp. 


Bose’s Flaschenbirne. Calebasse Bosc (erroneously). 


Beurré Bosc. 
The Benrré Bosc is a pear to which we give our unqualified 
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piaise. I\; is large, handsome, a regular bearer, always perfect, 
and of the highest flavour. It bears singly, and not in clusters, 
looking as if thinned on the tree, whence it is always of fine 
size. It was raised in 1807 by Van Mons, and named Calebasse 
Bose in honour of M. Bose, a distinguished Belgian cultivator. 
Having also been received at the garden of the Horticultural 
Society of London under the name of Beurré Bosc, Mr. Thomp- 
son thought it best to retain this name, as less likely to lead to 
a confusion with the Calebasse, a distinct fruit. The tree grows 
vigorously; shoots long, brownish olive. 

Fruit large, pyriform, a little uneven, tapering long and 
gradually into the stalk. Skin pretty smooth, dark yellow, a 
good deal covered with streaks and dots of cinnamon russet, 
and slightly touched with red on one side. Stalk one to twe 
inches long, rather slender, curved. Calyx short, set in a very 
shallow basin. Flesh white, melting, very buttery, with a rich, 
delicious and slightly perfumed flavour. Ripens gradually from 
the last of September to the last of October. 


Beurrg&, Easter. P. Mag. Thomp. 


Beurré Easter. 
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Bergamotte de la Pentecdte. Beurré de Paques. 


Beurré de la Pentecdte. Philippe de Paques. 

Beurré d’Hiver de Bruxelles. Bezi Chaumontelle tres gros. 
Doyenné d’Hiver. Chaumontel tres gros. 
Doyenné du Printemps. Canning. 

Beurré Roupé. Seigneur d’Hiver 

Du Patre. 


The Easter Beurré is considered abroad, one of the very best 
late winter or spring pears. It seems to require a rather warm- 
er climate than that of the eastern states, to arrive at full per- 
fection, and has disappointed the expectation of many cultiva- 
tors. It bears well here, but is rather variable in quality. In 
good seasons, if packed away in boxes and ripened off in a warm 
room, it is a delicious, melting, buttery fruit. The tree grows 
upright, and thriftily, with reddish yellow shoots. It requires 
a warm exposure and a rich soil, to give fine fruit as an open 
standard tree. 

Fruit large, roundish-obovate, often rather square in figure. 
Skin yellowish-green, sprinkled with many russetty dots, and 
some russet, which give it a brownish cheek in some specimens. 
Stalk rather short, stout, planted im an abruptly sunken, obtuse 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, but litt.e sunk among the plaited 
folds of the angular basin. Flesh white, fine grained, very but- 
tery, melting, and juicy, with a sweet and rich flavour. 


Bioopeoop. Man. 
Early Beurré, of some. 


The Bloodgood ia 
the highest flavoured 
of all early pears, and 
deserves a place even 
in the smallest garden. 
It was named from the 
circumstance of its hay- 
ing been brought into 
notice about 1835, by 
the late James Blood- 

ood, nurseryman, 
Flushing, L. I. The 
sort was brought to 
that nursery as a new 
variety, withouta name 
however, by some per- 
son on Long Island, 
unknown to Mr. B,, 
who was never able 
afterward to trace its 
history further. The 


Bleodgood. 
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tree is rather short jointed, with deep reddish br own wood, grows 
moderately fast, and bears early and regularly. The fruit, like 
that of all early pears, is better if ripened in the house. It 
surpasses every European variety of the same season, and 
together with the Dearborn’s Seedling, another native sort, will 
supplant in all our gardens the Jargonelle, and all inferiour early 
ears. 

: Fruit of medium size, turbinate, inclining to obovate, thick- 
ening very abruptly into the stalk. Skin yellow, sprinkled 
with russet dots, and net-work markings, giving it a russetty 
look on one side. Calyx strong, open, set almost without de- 
pression. Stalk obliquely inserted, without depression, short, 
dark brown, fleshy at its base. Flesh yellowish-white, buttery 
and melting, with a rich, sugary, highly aromatic flavour. The 
thin skin has a musky perfume. Core small. Ripe from the 
25th of July to the 10th of August. 


Burrum. Man. 
Buffam. 


The Buffam isa 
native of Rhode 
Island, and from 
its general resem- 
blance to the Doy- 
enné, itis, no doubt, 
a seedling of that 
fine sort. It is an 
orchard pear of the 
first quality, as it is 
a very iat up- 
right grower, bears 
large,regular crops, 
and is a very hand- 
some and saleable 
fruit. It is a little 
variable in quality. 
We have frequent- 
ly eaten them so 
fine, as scarcely to 
be distinguished 
from the Doyenné, 
and again, when 
rather insipid. It 
may be considered 
a beautiful and 
good, though not 

Buffam. first rate variety. 
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Fruit, of medium size, oblong obovate, a little smaller on une 
side. Skin fair, deep yellow, (brownish green at first,) finely 
suffused over half the fruit, with bright red, sprinkled with small 
brown dots, or a little russet. Stalk an inch lony, inserted in a 
very slight cavity. Calyx with small segments. and basin of 
moderate size. Flesh white, buttery, not so juicy as the Doy- 
enné, but sweet, and of excellent flavour. The strong upright 
reddish-brown shoots, and peculiar brownish-green appearance 
of the pear, before ripening, distinguish this fruit. September 


CHURCH. 


Church. 


this and also the Parsonage, both of which are undoubtedly 
fruits of the highest excellence, were brought to our notice by 
S. P. Carpenter, of New Rochelle, who has made diligent in- 
quiry as to their origin, of very aged people of the vicinity, who 
are conversant with their history, and uniformly state that the 
trees originated on land belonging to Trinity Church of that 
village, where the trees now stand. The former is a tree of 
two feet in diameter, forty feet high ; the latter, which stands 
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tear the parsonage, is also a healthy tree of about the same 
age, and uniformly a great bearer, yielding from fifteen tc 
twenty bushels annually. The habit of the Church pear is 
somewhat spreading in its growth, uniformly productive, and 
the fruit unvarying in its quality; young wood deep yellow, or 
fawn. 

Fruit rather below medium size, oblate, inclining to turbinate, 
generally very much depressed, somewhat angular. Stalk 
rather long, stout, at its insertion in a small cavity suirounded 
by russet. Calyx, small and closed in a broad, rather shallow 
basin. Skin green, becoming yellow at maturity. Flesh white, 
very buttery, juicy, melting, with an exceedingly rich, sweet, 
and highly perfumed flavour. Core small. Ripens slowly, and 
continues in use all of September. 


Derarsorn’s SeEpiinc. Man. Thomp. 
Nones. 


A very admirable, early 
pear, of first quality, raised 
in 1818, by the Hon. H. A. 
S. Dearborn, of Boston. It 
bears most abundant crops 
in every soil, and is one of 
the most desirable carly va- 
rieties, succeeding the Blood- 
gocd, and preceding the 
Bartlett. | Young shoots 
long, dark brown, Fruit 
scarcely of medium size, tur- 
binate, and very regularly 
formed. Skin very smooth, 
clear light yellow, with a 
: few minute dots. Stalk slen- 
| der, rather more than an 
inch long, set with very little 
depression. Calyx with de- 
licate, spreading segments, 
set in a very shallow basin. 
Flesh white, very juicy and 
melting, sweet and s»rightly 
Dearborn’s Seedling. in flavour. Ripens about 
the middle of August. 


Drx. Man. Ken. 


The Dix is, unquestionably, a fruit of the highest excellence, 
and well deserves the attention of all planters. It is one of the 
hardiest of pear trees, and although the tree does not coine into 
bearing until it has attained considerable size, yet it produves 
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abundantly, and from its habit, will undoubtedly prove remark- 
ably long-lived, and free from disease. The young branches 
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are pale yellow, upright and slender. The onginal tree, about 
thirty-five years old, stands in the garden of Madam Dix, Bos- 
ton. It bore for the first time in 1826. 

_ Fruit large, oblong, or long pyriform. Skin roughish, fine 
deep yellow at maturity, marked with distinct russet dots, and 
sprinkled with russet around the stalk. Calyx small, for so 
large a fruit, basin narrow, and scarcely at all sunk. Stalk 
‘rather stout, short, thicker at each end, set rather obliquely, but 
with little or no depression. Flesh not very fine grained, but 
juicy, rich, sugary, melting, and delicious, with a slight per- 
fume. October and November. 


Doyenne Bovssocx. 


Doyenne Boussouck nouvelle. Beurre de Merode. 
Double Philippe. 


Tree vigorous, an early and productive bearer. Fruit vary- 
ing in form, obovate, inclining to conic, large specimens oblate. 
Skin rough, deep yellow, netted and clouded with russet, with a 


Doyenné Boussock. 
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warm cheek. Stalk rather short and stout, inserted in a 
round cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh buttery, juivy, 
melting, sweet, aromatic, and excellent. September and October 


Dovewné v’ete. Nois. Bon. Jard. 
Summer Doyenné. Doyenné de Juillet. 
Duchess de Berry d’ete of Bivort. 

Tree very vigorous, upright, an early and prcfuse bearer 
Fruit small, roundish, obovate, slightly turbinate. Skin smooth, 
fine, yellow, often shaded with bright red, and covered with 
numerous grey or russet dots. Stalk rather short and thick, 
fleshy at its junction, with the fruit, almost without depression. 
Calyx small, and open in a very shallow, slightly corrugated 
basin. Flesh white, melting, juicy, with a sweet pleasant flavour. 
A very gvoa eary pear, ripening about the same time. or a 
little later than Madeline. Last of July. 


Doyvrenne D’ALENGON. 


Doyenne d’Hiver d’Alengon. Prevoost 
Doyenne Gris d’ Hiver Nouveau. 
Doyenne Marbré. Cat. H. A. 

Doyenne d’Hiver Nouveau. Bivort 

St. Michael d’ Hiver. 


woyenne @’ Hiver d’ Alencon 
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Tree vigorous, making a handsome pyramid, succeeds on 
quince. Fruit medium, roundish-oval, inclining to obovate o1 
pyriform. Skin rough, yellow, shaded with dull crimson, or 
carmine, thickly sprinkled with russet or brown dots. Stalk ot 
moderate length, pretty large, inserted in a medium cavity. 
Calyx open, segments persistent, basin deep, round, upright, 
Flesh somewhat granular, buttery, juicy, sugary, very rich, 
sprightly, and highly perfumed. December to April. 


DoyENNE SIEULLE. 


Sieulle. Beurre Sieulle. 
Bergamotte Sieulle. 


Doyenne Sieulle. 


Raised by M. Sieulle, gardener. Tree vigorous and produc: 
uve. Fruit medium, conic, truncate, angular. Skin greenish- 
yellow, thickly sprinkled with green or brown dots. Stalk 
long, curved, stout, inserted in a broad cavity by a ring or lip, 
Calyx open in a small shallow basin. Flesh white, coarse, very 
buttery, juicy, with a rich vinous, slightly aromatic flavour 
October, November. 
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Doyenné, Wurtz. 
Virgalieu, of New York. 
St. Michael, of Boston. 
Butter pear, of Philadelphia, 
Virgaloo. t of some American 


Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Doyenné blanc. 
Beurré blane. 
Poire de Simon. 
Poire neige. 


Bergoloo. gardens. Poire de Seigneur. of the 
Yellow Butter. Coxe. Poire Monsieur. French. 
White Beurré. Valencia. 
White Autumn Beurré. Citron de Septembre. 
Dean’s. Bonne-ente. 
Warwick Bergamot. oo ne A courte queue. 
Snow Pear. g Kaiserbirne. 
Pine Pear. Kaiser d’Automne. of the 
St. Michel. Weisse Herbst Butterbirne. { Dutch 
Reigner. Dechantsbirne. 
Doyenné. Duh. Mil. Nouvelle d’Ouef. 

Doyenné White. 


The White Doyenné is, unquestionably, one of the most per- 
fect of autumn pears. Its universal popularity is attested by the 
great number of names by which it is known in various parts of 
theworld. Asthe Virgalieu in New York, Butter Pear in Phila 
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delphia and St. Michel’s inBoston, it is most commonly known, 
but all these names, so likely to create confusion, should be laid 
aside for the true one, White Doyenné.* It is an old French va- 
riety. The branches are strong, upright, yellowish-gray or light 
brown. 

Fruit of medium or large size, regularly formed, obovate. It 
varies considerably in different soils, and is often shorter or 
longer on the same tree. Skin smooth, clear, pale yellow, regu- 
larly sprinkled with small dots, and often with a fine red cheek, 
Stalk brown, from three-fourths to an inch and a fourth long, a 
little curved, and planted in a small, round cavity. Calyx al 
ways very small, closed, set in a shallow basin, smooth or deli 
cately plaited. Flesh white, fine-grained, very buttery, melt- 
ing, rich, high-flavoured, and delicious. September, and, if 
picked early from the tree, will often ripen gradually till 
December. 

The Dovrenne Panacneg, or Striped Dean, is a variety rather 
more narrowing to the stalk, the skin prettily striped with yel- 
low, green, and red, and dotted with brown. Flesh juicy, melt- 
ing, but not high flavoured. October. 


Dorenne, Gray. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Gray Butter Pear. Doyenné Gris. Duh. 

Gray Deans. Doyenné Rouge. 

Gray Doyenné. Doyenné Roux. Nois Poit. 
Red Doyenné. Doyenné d’Automne. 

St. Michel Doré. Red Beurré. incorrectly 
Doyenné Galeux. Beurre Rouge. § of some. 


Doyenné Boussouck, (of some.) 


The Gray Doyenné strongly resembles the White Doyenné 
in flavour and general appearance, except that its skin is covered 
all over with a fine, lively cinnamon russet. It is a beau- 
tiful pear, usually keeps a little longer, and is considered by 
many rather the finer of the two. Shoots upright, grayish- 
brown. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, but usually a little rounder than 
the White Doyenné. Skin wholly covered with smooth cinna- 
mon russet, (rarely a little ruddy next the sun.) Stalk half, to 
three-fourths of an inch long, curved, set in a narrow, rather 
deep and abrupt cavity. Calyx small, closed, and placed in a 
smooth, shallow basin. Flesh white, fine grained, very buttery, 
melting, rich, and delicious. Middle of October, and will keep 
many weeks, 


* Virgalieu seems an American name, and is always liable to be con 
founded with the Virgouleuse, a very different fruit. The Doyenné, (pro- 
nounced dwoy-annay,) literally deanship, is probably an allusion to the 
Dean, by whom it was first brought into notice. 
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Fiemisu Beauty. Lind. Thomp. 
Belle de Flanders. Poire Davy. 


Bosch Nouvelle. Impératrice de France 
Bosch. Fondant Du Bois. 
Bosc Sire. Boschpeer. 


Beurre Spence, (erroneously.) 


Flemish Beauty. 

In good soils and open situations, the Flemish Beauty 1s cer- 
tainly one of the most superb pears in this climate. We have 
seen specimens, grown on the banks of the Hudson, the past 
summer, which measured twelve inches in circumference, and 
were of the finest quality. The tree is very luxuriant, and bears 
early and abundantly; the young shoots upright, dark brown. 
It should be remarked, however, that the fruit requires to be 
gathered sooner than most pears, even before it parts readily 
from the tree. If it is then ripened in the house, it is always 
fine, while, if allowed to mature on tke tree, it usually becomes 
soft, flavourless, and decays soon. 
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Fruis large, obovate. Skin a little rough, the ground pale 
yellow, but mostly covered with marblings and patches of light 
russet, becoming reddish brown at maturity, on the sunny side. 
Stalk rather short, from an inch to an inch and a half long, and 
pretty deeply planted in a peculiarly narrow, round cavity. 
Calyx short, open, placed in a small, round basin. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, not very fine grained, but juicy, melting, very 
saccharine and rich, with a slightly musky flavour. Last of 
September. 


Fonpante p’Avutomnge. Thomp. 


Belle Lucrative. Seigneur d’Esperin, originally. 
Fondante d’Automne. Bergamotte Fiévée. 


Fondante d Automne. 


lf we were asked which are the two highest flavoured pears 
known in this country, we should not hesitate to name the Seck- 
el, and the Fondante d’Automne, (Autumn melting.) It isa 
new Flemish pear, and no garden should be destitute of it. The 
tree is of moderate growth, the young shoots long, yellowish-gray. 
Frat’ medium size, obovate, narrow, but blunt at the stalk. 
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Skin pale yellowish-green, slightly russeted. Stalk little more 
than an 1.ch long, stout, often fleshy, obliquely inserted in a 
slight, irregular cavity. Calyx very short, open, with few divi- 
sions, set in a basin of moderate depth. Flesh exceedingly 
juicy, melting, sugary, rich and delicious. Last of September. 


KIRTLAND. 
Kirtland’s Seedling. Kirtland’s Seckel. 
Kirtland’s Beurre. 

Raised by H. T. Kirtland, Poland, Ohio. Tree moderately 
vigorous. Young wood olive brown. 

Fruit medium or below, obtusely obovate, or Bergamot shape, 
sometimes obscurely-pyriform. Skin fine yellow, mostly cover- 
ed with bright russet, occasionally mottled and streaked with 
red on the sunny side. Stalk rather short and stout, inserted 
in a small cavity, often by a ring or lip. Calyx partially open, 
persistent ; basin shallow and broad. Flesh melting, juicy, sweet, 
aromatic, and excellent, very like the Seckel but not so rich, 
Ripe first of September. (Prof. Kirtland in Pom. Rep.) 


LAWRENCE. 

Origin, Flush- 
ing, L. Ll, and 
first brought to 
notice by Wil- 
comb and King. 
Tree of mode- 
rate growth, an 
early and pro- 
fuse bearer, 

Fruit full me- 
dium size, ob- 
ovate, obtuse- 
pyriform. Stalk 
rather long, in- 
serted in an ir- 
regular cavity, 
generally at an 
inclination, and 
eometimes by a 
lip. Calyx par- 
tially closed in 
a broad shallow 
basin, surround- 
ed by promi- 
nences. Skin 
fine lemon yel- 
low, uneven, 
very __ thickly Lawrence. 
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covered with minute brown dots. Flesh whitish, slightly gra- 
nular, somewhat buttery, with a very rich aromatic flavour, 
November to January. This is unsurpassed among our early 
winter pears. 


MapELEINE, oR Citron pes Carmzs. Lind. P. Mag. Thomp. 


Madeleine. Nois. Green Chisel. incorrectly, of some 
Citron des Carmes. O. Duh. Early Chaumontelle. § American gardens 
; Magdelen. 


The Madeleine is one of 
the most refreshing and 
excellent of the early pears; 
indeed, as yet, much the 
best at the time of its ripen- 
ing—before the Bloodgood. 
It takes its name {rom its 
being in perfection, in 
France, at the feast of St. 
Madeleine. Citron des Car- 
mes comes from its bein 
first cultivated by the Car- 
melite monks. It is much 
the finest early French va- 
riety, and deserves a place 
in all collections. The tree 
is fruitful and vigorous, with 
long erect olive-coloured 
branches. . 
Fruit of medium size, 
obovate, but tapering gra- 
dually to the stalk. Stalk 
long and slender, often 
nearly two inches, set on —Afadeletne, or Citron des Carmes. 
the side of a small swelling. Skin smooth, pale yellowish-green, 
(very rarely, with a little brownish blush and russet specks 
around the stalk.) Calyx small, in a very shallow, furrowed 
basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a sweet and delicate 
flavour, slightly perfumed. Middle and last of July. 


® 


Orr. 


A seedling of the Seckel; originated with Samuel Ott, Mont- 
gomery Co. Pa. Tree moderately vigorous, with short and 
sti ut yellowish-olive branches. 

Fruit small, roundish, turbinate. Skin greenish-yellow, par- 
tially netted with russet, reddish on the sunny side. Stalk long 
and curved, inserted in a slight depression. Calyx in a round, 
open basin. Flesh melting sugary, rich, perfumed and aroma 

19* 
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tic. Ripe middle of Au- 
gust An excellent little 
pear, not quite equal to 
the Seckel, but valuable 
for its earliness. 


RostiezER. 


A foreign variety which 
is scarcely medium in size 
and has not generally 
much beauty of colour, 
yet combines an assem- 
blage of excellences that 
places it in the rank be- 
fore any other of its season. 
It is healthy and vigorous 
in its habit, an early and 
most profuse bearer, and 
in flavour is only equalled 
by the Seckel, which ri- 
penssix weekslater. Form 
obovate-pyriform, some- 
times turbinate. Skin dull 
yellow green, mixed with 
reddish-brown on the sun- 
ny side. Stalk long and 
slender, curved, and in- 
serted with very little 
depression. Calyx open, 
persistent; basinsmall, and 
corrugated. Flesh juicy, 
melting, somewhat but- 
tery, exceedingly sugary, 
vinous, aromatic and plea- 
santly perfumed. Middle 
of August to middle of 
September. The young 
trees produce but few 
shoots of strong growth, 
and requiresevere shorten- 
ing to bring them into a 
fine symmetric form. 


Ott. 


Rostiezer, 
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Szoxet. Coxe. Lind. Thomp. 


Seckle. Syckle. 
Sickel. Red Cheeked Seckel, 
New-York Red Cheek. 
We do not hesitate to ro 
pronounce this American Fok 


pear the richest and most 

exquisitely flavoured variety 

known. In its highly con- 

centrated, spicy, and honied 

flavour, it is not surpassed, 

nor indeed equalled, by any 

European variety. When 

we add to this, that the 

tree is the healthiest and 

hardiest of all pear trees, 

forming a fine, compact, 

symmetrical head, and bear- 

ing regular and abundant 

crops in clusters at the ends 

of the branches, it is easy 

to see that we consider no 

garden complete without it. Seckel. 

Indeed we think it indispensable in the smallest garden. The 
stout, short-joimted olive-coloured wood, distinguishes this 
variety, as well as the peculiar reddish-brown colour of the 
fruit. The soil should receive a top-dressing of manure fre- 
quently, when the size of the pear is an object. The Seckel pear 
originated on the farm of Mr. Seckel, about four miles from 
Philadelphia.* 


* Tha precise origin of the Seckel pear is unknown. The first pomolo- 
gists of Europe have pronounced that it is entirely distinct from any Ku- 
ropean variety, and its affinity to the Rousselet, a well known German 
pear, leads to the supposition that the seeds of the latter pear having been 
brought here by some of the Germans settling near Philadelphia, by chance 
produced this superior seedling. However this may be, the following 
morceau of its history may be relied on as authentic, it having been re- 
lated by the late venerable Bishop White, whose tenacity of memory is 
well known. About 80 years ago, when the Bishop was a lad, there was 
a well known sportsman and cattle dealer in Philadelphia, who was fami- 
liarly known as “Dutch Jacob.” Every season, early in the autumn, on 
returning from his shooting excursions, Dutch Jacob regaled his neigh- 
bours with pears of an unusually delicious flavour, the secret of whose 
place of growth, however, he would never satisfy their curiosity by di- 
vulging. At length, the Holland Land Company, owning a considerable 
tract south of the city, disposed of it in parcels, and Dutch Jazob then 
secured the ground on which his favourite pear tree stood, a fine strip of 
land near the Delaware. Not long afterwards, it became the farm of Mr. 
Seckel, who introduced this remarkable fruit to public notice, and it re’ 
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It was sent to Europe by the late Dr. Hossack, in 1819, and 
the fruit was pronounced by the London Horticultural Society 
exceeding in flavour the richest of their autumn pears. 

Fruit small, (except in rich soils,) regularly formed, obovate. 
Skin brownish-green at first, becoming dull yellowish-brown, 
with a lively russet red cheek. Stalk half to three-fourths of 
an inch long, slightly curved, and set in a trifling depression, 
Calyx small, and placed in a basin scarcely at all sunk. Flesh. 
whitish, buttery, very juicy and melting, with a peculiarly rich, 
spicy flavour and aroma. It ripens gradually in the house from 
the end of August to the last of October. 


SHELDON. 
Wayne. 


Shelden. | 
Tree vigorous, erect, hardy, and a good bearer, shoots yellow- 


ceived his name. Afterwards the property was added to the vast estate 

of the late Stephen Girard. The original tree still exists, (or did a few 

years ago.) vigorous and fruitful. Specimens of its pears were, quite 

eer exhibited at the annual shows of the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
ioty. 
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ish. An accidental seedling on the farm of Mr. Sheldon, in the 
town of Penfield, Wayne County, N. Y 

Fruit medium or above, roundish, truncate, conic, sometimes 
oval, or Bergamot shape. Skin yellow, or greenish-russet, with 
a richly shaded cheek. Stalk short, inserted in an uneven 
cavity. Calyx small, set in a round narrow basin. Flesh a 
little coarse, melting, juicy, with a very brisk, vinous, highly 
perfumed flavour. hipens in October. 


Tyson 


A native seedling, 
found in a hedge on 
the farm of Jonathan 
Tyson, of Jenkin- 
town, near Phila- 
delphia. Tree an 
upright vigorous 
grower, but a tardy 
bearer, very produc- 
tive, young wood 
dark brown. 

Fruit medium, 
considerably rang- 
ing in shape from 
conic, to pyramidal, 
and pyriform. Skin 
clear, deep yellow 
at full maturity, 
slightly —_russeted, 
with a fine crimson 
cheek, Stalk long 
and curved, gene- 
rally inserted by a 
fleshy ring or lip. 
Calyx open, basin 
shallow. Flesh ra- 
ther fine, juicy, 
melting,very sugary, 
and somewhat aro- 
matic. Ripens last 
of August and first Tyson. 
of September. 


Urzaniste. Thomp. Lind. 


Count Coloma. Beurré Picquery. 
St. Mare? Beurre Drapiez. 


The Urbaniste is a fruit for which we confidently predict the 
highest popularity in this country. In its delicious flavour it 


ad 
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Cage. 


Urbaniste. 


compares, perhaps, more nearly with the favourite old Doyenné 
or Virgalieu, than any other fruit, and adds, when in perfection, 
a delicate perfume, peculiarly its own. Its handsome size and 
appearance, and remarkably healthy habit, commend it for those 
districts where, from neglect or bad soil, the Doyenné does not 
flourish. The tree is a moderately vigorous grower, and though 
it does not begin to bear so early as some of the new varieties, 
it yields abundant and regular crops, and gives every indication 
of a long-lived, hardy variety. For the orchard or garden in 
the middle states, therefore, we consider it indispensable. With 
so many other fine sorts, we owe this to the Flemish, it having 
been originated by the Count de Coloma, of Malines. It was 
first introduced into this country in 1823. Young shoots up- 
right, short-jointed, greyish yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, often large, pyramidal obovate. Skin 
smooth and fair, pale yellow, with gray dots, and a few russet 
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streaks. Stalk about an inch long, rather stout, and inserted ia 
a well marked or rather broad depression. Calyx small, closed 
and set in a narrow basin, which is abruptly and rather deeply 
sunk. Flesh white, (yellowish at the core,) buttery, very melt- 
ing and rich, with a copious, delicious juice, delicately perfumed. 
Ripens from the last of September til! the end of November, if 
kept in the house. 


Winter Neus. Lind. Thomp. 


Nélis d’Hiver. La Bonne Malinoise. 
Bonne de Malines. Milanaise Cuvelier. 
Beurré de Malines. Etourneau. 


Winter Nelis. 


The Winter Nelis holds, in our estimation, nearly the same 
rank among winter pears, that the Seckel does among the au- 
vumnal varieties. It is a very hardy and thrifty tree, and bears 
regular crops of pears which always ripen well, and in succes- 
sion. Branches diverging, rather slender, light olive. 

It is a Flemish pear, and was originated by M. Nelis, of 
Mechlin. 
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Fruit of medium size, or usually a little below it, :oundisn- 
obovate, narrowed-in near the stalk. Skin yellowish-green at 
maturity, dotted with grey russet, and a good deal covered with 
russet patches and streaks, especially on the sunny side. Stalk 
an inch and a half long, bent, and planted in a narrow cavity. 
Calyx open, with stiff, short divisions, placed in a shallow basir. 
Flesh yellowish-white, fine grained, buttery and very melting, 
abounding with juice, of a rich, saccharine, aromatic flavour. In 
pertection in December, and keeps till the middle of January. 


CLASS II. 


Comprises those of very good quality; those that are new 
and untested, but give promise of excellence; and some of 
which may not, on further trial, prove worthy of this class, but 
which we are not ready at present to reject. 


ABBOTT. 


Origin, Providence, R. I., on the farm of Mrs. Abbott. A 
vigorous grower, and the fruit, although not of first quality, is 
uniformly good, and exceedingly beautiful. Fruit of medium 
size, obovate, inclining to pyriform, with the largest diameter 
near the centre. Skin yellowish, considerably shaded with 
crimson, sprinkled with grey and crimson dots, and having a 
few russet patches. Stalk medium, inserted by a lip or ring, in 
a slight depression surrounded by russet. Calyx open, with 
segments persistent, in a broad open basin. Flesh white, granu- 
lar, buttery, juicy, melting. Flavour sweet, pleasant, and per- 
fumed. Ripens last of September. 


Asst Monaetin. Tourrés. 


Fruit of first quality, immensely large, weighing forty-two 
ounces, recommended by M. Tourres as a delicious fruit. Ripe 
March and April. (Hov. Mag.) 


Assk Epovarp. Bivort. 


Tree a beautiful pyramid, very vigorous on pear and quince, 
Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin bright green, becoming bright 
yellow at maturity. Flesh white, half fine, melting, half but- 
tery, juice abundant, sugary, and agreeably perfumed, resembles 
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the Jaminet. Ripens in November. (Al Pom.) Fine in Bel- 
gium; not tested here. 


ADAMS. 


Raised by Dr. H. Adams, of Waltham, Mass. Tree a vigorous 
grower, with an upright, erect habit, making a pyramidal head; 
young wood dark brown. Fruit large, pyriform. Skin fair, 
smooth, deep yellow, shaded with red on the sunny side, dotted 
with russet specks. Stalk short and stout, wrinkled at its base, 
and obliquely inserted without much cavity, eye small, closed, 
and about even with the crown. Flesh white, fine, melting, 
and very juicy. Flavour rich, brisk, vinous, perfumed and ex- 
cellent. Ripens September, and keeps into the middle of Octo- 
ber. (Hov. Mag.) 


Ap&LAIDE DE Réevres. Van Mons. 
Madame Adélaide Réves. 


Tree vigorous, and very fertile on pear or quince. Fruit 
large enough, roundish, Bergamotte or turbinate. Skin bright 
green, becoming lemon yellow at the time of ripening. Flesh 
white, half fine, melting, juice very abundant, sugary, vinous, well 
perfumed, of first quality. Ripe last of October. (An. Pom.) 


ALEXANDER. 


Origin, town of Alexander, N. Y. Tree moderate growth. 
Fruit medium, irregularly obovate, approaching oblong, some- 
what one-sided. Skin yellowish-green, dotted, striped, and 
splashed with russet, and slightly tinged in the sun. Stalk 
slender, rather long, curved, fleshy at its insertion in a moderate 
cavity by a lip. Calyx small, partially closed. Flesh white, a 
little coarse and gritty, very juicy, melting, sugary and rich. 
Ripe last of September. (J. B. Eaton, MS.) 


ALEXANDRE LamBre. Bivort. 


Tree very vigorous, and exceedingly productive. Fruit smal! 
or medium, in the form of a Bergamot, but generally more tur- 
binate. Skin smooth, bright green, strongly dotted and striped 
with russet fawn, and much shaded with the same over its whole 
surface. Flesh white, fine, melting, half buttery, juice abun- 
dant, sweet, and well perfumed. Commences to ripen in No- 
vember, but prolonged until in January. (Al. Pom.) 


AupHa. Thomp. 


A Belgian seed'ing, received from Dr. Van Mons. It is a 
. pleasant pear. 
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Fruit medium size, obovate, a little inclining to oblong. Skin 
smooth, pale yellowish-green, dotted with reddish points, and 
having a thin, pale brown blush. Stalk about an inch long, 
inserted in a slight depression. Calyx stiff, open, set in a round 
basin of moderate size. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, and 
good. Middle of October. 


Amir& Joannet. Thomp. 
Early sugar, Pom. Man. © St. Jean. 


Sugar Pear. Joannette. 
Harvest Pear. St. John’s Pear. 
Archdue d’ete? 


This fruit, better known here as the Harly Sugar pear, is 
one of the very earliest, ripening at the beginning of July—in 
France, whence it originally comes, about St. John’s day— 
whence the name, Joannet. It is a pleasant fruit, of second 
quality, and lasts but a few days in perfection. It opens the 
pear season, with the little Muscat, to which it is superiour. 
Fruit below the middle size, regularly pyriform, tapering to the 
stalk, which is an inch and a half long, and thickest at the point 
of junction. Skin very smooth, at first light green, but becomes 
bright lemon colour at maturity—very rarely with a faint blush. 
Calyx large, with reflexed segments, even with the surface. 
Flesh white, sugary, delicate and juicy at first, but soon becomes 
mealy; seeds very pointed. Head of the tree open, with a few 
declining branches. 


ANANAS DE CouRTRAI. 


Tree very vigorous and productive, takes readily any form; 
turbinate, pyriform. Skin citron-yellow at maturity, beauti- 
fully coloured on the sunny side. Flesh white, firm, buttery, 
melting, sweet and juicy, pleasantly perfumed, but not musky. 
Ripens at the end of August. (An, Pom.) 


Awnanas D’Ers. Thomp. 
Ananas, (of Manning.) 


This fruit was first received from the London Horticultural 
Society, by Mr. Manning. It is a very excellent pear, with a 
rich and somewhat peculiar flavour, but should rather be called 
an autumn pine-apple, than a summer one. 

Fruit rather large, pyriform, or occasionally obtuse at the 
stalk. Skin rough and coarse, dark yellowish-green, with a 
little brown on one side, and much covered with large rough, 
brown russet dots. Stalk an inch and a quarter long, inserted 
sometimes in a blunt cavity, sometimes without depression, by 
the side of a lip. Calyx open, with short divisions, basin shal- 
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Ananas d’ Ete. 


Jyw. Flesh fine grained, buttery and melting, with a sweet, 
perfumed, and high flavour. September and October. Vari- 
able, sometimes poor. 


Anprews. Man. Ken. 
Amory. Gibson. 


The Andrews is a favourite native seedling, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dorchester, and first introduced to notice by a 
gentleman of Boston, whose name it bears. It has, for the last 
15 years, been one of the most popular fruits. It is of most 
excellent flavour, but variable and subject to rot at the core. 

Fruit rather large, pyriform, one-sided. Skin smooth, and 
rather thick, pale yellowish-green, with a dull red cheek. and a 
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- 


Andrews. 


few scattered dots. Stalk about an inch and a quarter long, 
curved, set in a very shallow, blunt depression, or often without 
depression. Calyx open, placed in a small basin. Flesh green- 
ish-white, full of juice, melting, with a fine vinous flavour, 
Early in September. Shoots diverging, light olive. 


Arsre Coursz. Al. Pom. Thomp. 
Anmiral. Colmar Charnay. 


Tree vigorous, with crooked branches. 

Fruit medium or large, oval, pyriform. Skin greenish, with 
russet dots. Stalk large and fleshy. Calyx open, basin broad 
and shallow. Flesh whitish, coarse, half buttery, melting, juicy, 
slightly astringent. Ripe last of September 
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Avuaeuste Royrr. Durieux. 


Tree very vigorous and productive, and promises to be a 
valuable orchard fruit. 

Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin russet-fawn, becoming 
orange. Flesh whitish-yellow, melting, juice abundant, sugary, 
and pleasantly perfumed. Ripe, November. (An. Pom.) 


Autumn Cotmar. Thomp. Lind. 


A French pear, of fair quality, and a good bearer. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong or obtuse-pyriform, a little un- 
even. Skin pale green, dotted with numerous russety specks. 
Stalk about an inch long, straight, planted in a small, uneven 
cavity. Calyx small, closed, set in a slight basin, a little fur- 
rowed. Flesh a little gritty at the core, buttery, with a rich and 
agreeable flavour. October. 


Barry. 


Raised by André Leroy and dedicated to Mr. Barry. 

Fruit medium, pyriform, irregularly shaped. Skin rough, red, 
spotted on the sunny side, yellowish on the other. Stalk short, 
obliquely inserted. Calyx small, basin narrow. Flesh white, 
coarse, tender at the centre, very juicy, sugary, and perfumed. 
A first rate pear. Ripe October. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


BarronneE DE MELLE. 
Adéle de St. Denis. 


Of foreign origin. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit me- 
dium, Bergamotte shaped, inclining to turbinate. Skin rough, 
yellow, mostly covered with cinnamon russet. Stalk of medium 
length, inserted, at an inclination, by a lip or ring. Calyx closed, 
or partially open, set in a broad, shallow, uneven basin. Flesh 
whitish, a little coarse, gritty at the core, juicy, melting with a 
vinous, sub-acid flavour, slightly perfumed. Last of Sept. and Oct. 


Beavvator. (Sageret.) 


Of foreign origin. Tree vigorous. Fruit rather above me- 
dium, conic, approaching pyriform, inclined, angular. Skin 
greenish-yellow, slightly sprinkled and patched with russet, and 
thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk of medium length, in- 
clined, and inserted by a lip in a very slight depression. Calyx 
rather small, open. Segments caduceous or reflexed. Basin 
small and uneven. Flesh greenish, very juicy, melting, scarcely 
buttery, with a pleasant, refreshing, vinous flavour. Nov. Dee. 
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Bette Epine Dumas. 


Duc de Bourdeaux. Epine du Rochoir. 
Epine de Limoges. 

Tree vigorous, pyramidal form, good bearer, succeeds om 
quince. 

Fruit medium, long-pyriform. Skin green, becoming green- 
sh-yellow when ripe, with small brown dots. Stalk long, set 
in a very small depression. Calyx partially closed, in a shallow, 
regular basin. Flesh white, buttery, half melting, juicy, sweet, 
and of a peculiar flavour. November and December. 


Beiie Juytie. Van Mons. 


Tree beautiful, pyramidal, upright and vigorous, very fertile. 

Fruit small, obovate. Skin light olive, lightly shaded on the 
sunny side. Flesh fine, melting, buttery, rather juicy, sweet, 
deliciously perfumed. An excellent fruit. Ripe in October and 
keeps till November. (Al. Pom.) 


Bette FonpAanteE. 


Fruit medium, pyramidal, turbinate. Skin pale yellow, cloud- 
ed with green, irregularly patched with russet, especially around 
the eye. Flesh juicy, buttery, very fine grained and rich, with 
a perceptible astringency. October. (Rob. Manning, Ms.) 


Bette et Bonne. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Schéne und Gute. Gracieuse. 
Belle de Brussels, (éncorrectly.) 

The Belle et Bonne (beautiful and good,) pear is a variety. 
from Belgium, of large size, fine appearance, but has fallen far 
below expectations. 

Fruit large, Bergamotte shaped. Skin pale greenish-yellow, 
with numerous russet green dots, especially near the eye. Stalk 
long, rather slender, deeply inserted in a very narrow @avity. 
Calyx with crumpled divisions, set in a shallow, rather uneven 
basin. Flesh white, a little coarse grained, tender, and, when 
well ripened, buttery, with a very sweet and agreeable juice. 
Middle of Septembe>. 


BERGEN. 


A chance seedling found in a hedge on land formerly belong- 
mg to Simon Bergen, of New Utrecht, Long Island. Introduced 
to notice by John G. Bergen, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and to whom 
we are indebted for specimens, history, &c. Tree moderately 
vigorous, upright, young wood reddish, an early and good bear 
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er, but not profuse. Mr. Bergen thinks it will prove a valuable 
market pear. 

Fruit large, elongated, truncate-conic, inclining to pyriform, 
often with sides not symmetric, angular. Skin waxen, lemon 
yellow, finely shaded with crimson and fawn where exposed to 
the sun, and thickly sprinkled with brown and crimson dots, 
Stalk long, rather stout, curved, inserted in a moderate depres- 
sion by a fleshy ring. Calyx small, open, segments stiff; basin 
‘small, surrounded by a wavy border. Flesh whitish, veine? 
with yellow, a little coarse and gritty, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a sweet aromatic flavor, delicately perfumed. Ripe last of 
September, and beginning of October. 


BERGAMOTTE SAGERET. Sageret. 


Of foreign origin. ‘Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, nearly globular, angular. Skin rough, green- 
ish, thickly covered with russet dots, somewhat netted and 
sprinkled with russet. Stalk long and stout, very fleshy at its 
insertion in a cavity of considerable depth. Calyx large, open ; 
segments long, reflexed; basin small, abrupt. Flesh whitish, 
rather coarse and gritty, very juicy, buttery, melting, with a 
pleasant vinous flavour. October, November. 


BrereGamorre D’EsPerEN. LHsperén. 
Bezy d’Esperén (erroneously). 


Tree vigorous and a good bearer. 

Fruit medium, exceedingly depressed, irregularly pyriform, 
nearly globular. Skin green, thick and rough, covered with 
russet dots and patches. Stalk long and stout, thickened at its 
insertion in a small cavity, at an inclination. Calyx small, closed, 
in a rather deep slightly furrowed basin, surrounded by russet. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, juicy, buttery, sweet and rich. Decem- 
ber to February. 


BereamotTre Hemmpoure, 


Raised by M. Bivort. Tree vigorous and very productive. 
Fruit large, Bergamotte shaped. Skin rough, green, changing to 
lemon yellow when ripe, dotted with brown, and tinged with 
red next the sun. Flesh white, very fine, somewhat buttery, 
juice abundant, sugary, perfumed. Ripe early in October. 
(Gard. Chron.) 


Brereamorre Gaupry. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Stalk long. Colour yellowish- 
green, covered with coarse russet dots. Flesh white, tender 
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very juicy. Flavour mild, pleasant, subacid. Ripens mid¢ -e o1 
November. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Bereamorre Capetre. O. Duh, Thomp. 


Beur: 8 Beauchamps. Poire de Cadet. 
Beauchamps. Ognonet, (incorrectly, of some.) 
Bergamotte Caprand. Belle de Brissac. 


Bergamotte Bufo. 

A very good Bergamot from France, not by any means equal, 
however, to Gansel’s, but productive, and ripening for some 
time, in succession. . 

Fruit middle sized, roundish-obovate. Skin smooth, pale yel 
low, rarely with a pale red cheek. Stalk an inch long, thick, 
set in an angular, shallow cavity. Calyx small, open, basin 
nearly flat. Flesh buttery and juicy, sweet and rich. October 
and November. R 


Bereamortre Lesistr. Hov. Mag. 


Tree vigorous, and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, or Bergamotte shaped. Skin yellow, 
with a sunny cheek, numerous small dots, and russeted patches. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a depression. Calyx large, open, 
broad; basin irregular. Flesh juicy, buttery, melting, sweet, and 
perfumed. October. 
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Bercamorre, Ganset’s. P. Mag. Thomp. Lind. 


Brocas Bergamot. Coxe. Bonne Rouge. 
Ives’s Bergamot. _ Gurle’s Beurré. 
Staunton. Diamant. 


Gansel’s Bergamotte is a well known and delicious pear, raised 
seventy-seven years ago, from a seed of the Autumn Bergamot, 
by the English Lieutenant-General Gansel, of Donneland Hall. 
Though a little coarse-grained, it is, in its perfection, scarcely 
surpassed by any other pear in its peculiarly rich, sugary fla- 
vour, combined with great juiciness. It is stated, by some, to 
be an unfruitful sort, and it is, in poor or cold soils, only a thin 
bearer, but we know a very large tree near us, in a warm, rich 
soil, which frequently bears a dozen bushels of superb fruit. 
The mealy leaves, and spreading dark grey shoots, distinguish 
this tree. 

Fruit large, roundish obovate, but much flattened. Skin 
roughish brown, becoming yellowish brown at maturity, tinged 
sometimes with a russet red cheek, and sprinkled with spots of 
russet. Stalk short, fleshy at both ends. Cavity moderate. 
Calyx short and small, placed in a smooth, moderate hollow. 
Flesh white, melting, very juicy, rich, sweet and aromatic. Ri- 
pens during all September. 


BERGAMOTTE DE MILLEPIEDS. 


Fruit of medium size, roundish, resembling Belle de Brussels, 
skin greenish, rather dark, dotted. Flesh white, melting, juicy, 
Sirst rate. Ripens September. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


Brurr& pe Nantes. Thomp. An. Pom. 
Beurré Nantais. Beurré Blanc de Nantes. 


Tree vigorous, grows well on pear and quince, young wood olive, 
inclining to brown. #¥ruit large, elongated-pyriform, or pyrami- 
dal. Skin greenish-yellow, with a red cheek, and mimate dots. 
Stalk rather long and large, inserted by a lip almost without 
cavity. Calyx large, open, basin broad and furrowed. Flesh 
juicy, sweet, melting, and pleasantly perfumed, probably of ‘first 
quality. October. 


Brvurre LAnceE.izr. 


Tree vigorous on pear and quince, very productive. 

Fruit medium, turbinate, or obtuse-pyriform. Skin pale yel- 
low, slightly shaded with crimson and blotched with russet, and 
covered with russet dots. Stalk short and fleshy, inserted often 
by a lip in a small depression. Calyx open or partially closed, 
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Beurré Langelier. 
segments persistent, basin somewhat irregular, shallow, and open, 


Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melting, somewhat granu.ar, with a 
very brisk, rich, vinous flavour. November to January. 


Brurrt Bacwe.ier. 


Tree vigorous, young wood yellowish-maroon, a good bearer. 
Fruit rather large, obovate, obscurely pyriform, irregular. Skin 
green. Stalk shortish, very much inclined in a moderate de- 
pression, by a lip. Calyx very small, partially closed, set in a 
shallow basin. Flesh buttery, juicy, melting, with a brisk, 
vinous, aromatic flavour. November and December. 


Beurré Srerxmans. Al. Pom. Sterkmans. 
Doyenné Sterkmans, of some. Belle Alliance. 


Tree vigorous, with long stout gray shoots, productive. Fruit 
medium, oblate, remotely pyriform. Skin green speckled 
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with russet, and shaded with crimson. Stalk about an inch 
long, stout, inserted in a small, uneven cavity. Calyx open 
segments stiff, set in a broad, uneven basin, slightly russet 
ed. Flesh yellowish-white, fine, very melting, juicy, sugary 


vinous, pleasantly perfumed. October and November. 


Berurré Morre. Al. Pom. 
Beurre Moire. 


Beurré Moire. 


Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit large, obovate, pyriform. 
Skin greenish-yellow, profusely sprinkled with yellow dots. 
Stalk medium, stout, curved, inserted in an uneven depression. 
Calyx small, basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, a little granular, 
buttery, melting, with a fine rich brisk flavour, highly perfumed. 
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Sugar and acid both abound, but so nicely balanced that with 
out prevalence of either, an excellent rich flavour results. Fot 
some tastes. there may be an excessive perfume. October. 


Brvurré Kennes. Bivort. Thomp. 


A seedling of Bivort’s. Tree vigorous, productive, young 
wood brownish-red. Fruit medium, roundish-oblate, turbinate. 
Skin greenish-yellow, mostly covered with thin russet, shaded 
with crimson, and thickly sprinkled with russet and crimson 
dots. Stalk of medium length, thick, and inclined, fleshy at its 
msertion, by a large ring or lip. Calyx partially closed, set in 
a broad, shallow basin. Flesh whitish, buttery, juicy, melting, 
witk a very sweet, rich, perfumed flavour. October. 


Brurré RicHE Liev. 


Tree vigorous, young shoots light olive. Fruit large, obtuse- 
pyriform, truncate. Skin greenish, inclining to yellow, sprinkled 
with dots. Stalk short, inserted by.a slight lip in a broad de- 
pression. Calyx firmly closed, set in a broad, shallow furrowed 
basin. Flesh but- 
tery, juicy, melting, 
with a fine, sweet, 
aromatic flavour— 
sometimes _astrin- 
gent. December. 


Bevurrt Navez. 
Bouvier. Bivort. 


Colmar Navez. 


Tree vigorousand 
productive. © Fruit 
large, irregular, ob- 
late, obconic, ob- 
scure pyriform. 
Skin rich yellow, 
inclining to cinna- 
mon, with numer- 
ous gray dots. Stalk 
long, thick, fleshy, 
inserted in an in- 
clined cavity. Calyx 
small, open, set in 
a shallow basin. 
Flesh white, juicy, 
melting, and excel- 
lent, pleasantly per- 
fumed. October. Beurré Giffard. 
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Bevrré Girrarp Thomp. Bouvier. 


Tree of moderate growth, with slender reddish coloured 
shoots. Fruit rather above medium in size, pyriform or turbi- 
nate, tapering to the stem, which is rather long and obliquely 
set. Skin greenish-yellow, marbled with red on the sunny side. 
Calyx. closed, segments stiff, set in a very small basin. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, with an excellent vinous flavour, delight- 
fully perfumed. An early pear of great promise. Ripening 
middle of A igust. 


Brurré, Gotpen or Birzoa. Man. 
Hooper’s Bilboa, 


Golden Beurré of Bilboa. 


The Golden Beurré of Bilboa was imported from Bilboa, 
Spain, about eighteen years ago, by Mr. Hooper, of Marblehead, 
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Mass. Its European name is unknown, and it has become a 
popular fruit here under this title. Shoots stout, upright, light 
yellowish-brown. 

Fruit rather large, regular, obovate. Skin very fair, smooth, 
and thin, golden yellow, evenly dotted with small brown dots, 
and a little marked with russet, especially round the stalk. 
Stalk about an inch and a half long, rather slender, set in a 
moderate depression. Calyx small, closed, placed in a slight 
basin. Flesh white, very buttery and melting, and fine 
grained, with a rich vinous flavour. First to the middle of Sep. 
tember. 


Beurre pe Werreren. An. Pom. 


This pear was discovered by Louis Berckmans, in his garden 
at Heyst-op-den-Berg, among a number of wild pear trees of his 
sowing. ‘Tree vigorous, very thorny, suitable for a pyramid. 
Fruit middle size, turbinate. Stalk medium, with some small 
plaits around its insertion. Eye in a wide even cavity. Skin 
completely covered with russet, and slightly coloured next the 
sun. Flesh fine, yellowish-white, half melting, buttery, with 
an abundant sugary, agreeably perfumed, musky juice. Feb- 
ruary. (An. Pom.) 


Beurré D’AREMBERG. Thomp. Lind. Deschamp. 


Due d’Aremberg. D’Aremberg Parfait. 
Deschamps. L’Orpheline. 
Colmar Deschamps. Beurré des Orphelines. 


The Beurré d’Aremberg is a fine, large fruit, very high fla- 
voured, bears most abundantly, and always keeps and matures, 
with perhaps less care than any other winter fruit in the 
house. 

The Beurré d’Aremberg was raised, not long since, by the 
Abbé Deschamps, in the garden of the Hospice des Orphelines, 
at Enghein. The Beurré d’Aremberg of many French cata- 
logues, is the Glout Morceau. The two sorts are easily distin- 
guished. The fruit of the d’Aremberg has a short, or thicker 
stalk, usually bent to one side; its flavour is vinous, instead of 
sugary, and its wood not so strong, with more deeply serrated 
leaves. Branches clear yellowish-brown, dotted with pale 
specks. Tree unhealthy and subject to canker. 

Fruit obovate, but narrowing a good deal to the stalk. Skin 
thick, rather uneven, pale, greenish-yellow, becoming yellow at 
maturity, with many tracings and spots of light russet. Stalk 
short, half an inch to an inch long, thick, and very fleshy, 
especially where it joins the fruit, and usually planted very ob- 
liouely. Calyx short and small, set in a deep basiv. Flesh 
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Beurré d Aremberg. 


-hite, buttery, and melting, with an abundant, rich, delicious 
emous juice. December. 


Beurré Cratrezau. Al. Pom. Thomp. 


Raised by M. Clairgeau, of Nantes. Tree very vigorous, 
worming a beautiful pyramid, young wood reddish-brown, very 
productive. 

The size, early bearing, productiveness, and exceeding beauty, 
together with its coming at a season most acceptable, will ren- 
der this one of our most valuable pears. 

Fruit large, pyriform, but with unequal sides. Skin warm 
yellow, inclining to fawn, shaded with orange and crimson, 
thickly covered with russet dots, and sometimes sprinkled with 
russet. Stalk short, stout, and fleshy, inserted by a lip at an 
‘nclination almost without depression; when the lip is absent, 
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Beurré Clairgeau. 
tue cavity is uneven. Calyx open, segments stiff, in a shallow 
furrowed basin. Flesh yellowish, buttery, juicy, somewhat 
granular, with a sugary, perfumed, vinous flavour. October to 
January. 


Brurrt Kossurz. 


Uisseminated and named by Andre Leroy. Tree of mode- 
rate vigour. Fruit large, very variable in form, generally tur- 
binate, surface very uneven. Stalk two thirds of an inch long, 
curved and planted upon a sn.a.l projection. Calyx large, basin 
deep and round. Skin dull yellowish green, traced and freckled 
with grey or bronze, dotted with specks of the same colour, yel- 
lowish round the eye, greenish around the stem. Flesh very 
fine, melting, buttery, sugary, juice abundant, slightly acidulat 
ed. Ripe Sevtember, October. (Desports in Hoy. Mag ) 
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E Brurrt Bercxmans. Al. Pom. 


_ Tree very vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit. medium, turbinate, or short-pyriform. Skin yellowish, 
rough, chiefly covered with russet. Stalk of medium length, 
fleshy, very much inclined. Calyx small, open, in a shallow, 
furrowed basin. Flesh white, juicy, very buttery, melting, with 
a rich, highly perfumed flavour. November, December. 


Berurret SuPERFIN. 


Tree vigorous, young wood brown, inclining to fawn. 

Fruit medium, oblate, depressed-pyriform, inclining to turbi- 
nate. Skin yellow, slightly shaded with crimson on the sunny 
side, and partially covered with russet, and thickly sprinkled 
with minute dots, Stalk stout, rather long (descriptions say 
short), inserted without depression by a fleshy enlargement. 
Calyx closed, in an abrupt, small basin, Flesh exceedingly jui- 
cy, buttery, melting, with a brisk, vinous, or sub-acid flavour. 
Ripe all of October. 


Beurré Hardy. 
20* 
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Brevrré Harpy. Hardy. 
Beurré, Sterkman’s (erroneously). 


Tree vigorous, productive both on pear and quince; young 
wood maroon. 

Fruit large, obovate, pyriform. Skin greenish, covered with 
light russet, considerably shaded with brownish red, and sprin- 
kled with brown dots. Stalk about an inch long, a little swol 
len at its insertion, at an inclination, in a small, rather uneven 
cavity. Calyx open, segments persistent, in a broad, shallow 
basin. Flesh buttery, melting, juicy, brisk, vinous, and highly 
perfumed, slightly astringent next the skin. September and 
October. 


Bevurreé Spence. Van Mons. 


Many varieties having been received from Europe for Beurré 
Spence and proved incorrect, we give description of one which 
we have received, and presume to be the true variety, originated 
by Van Mons. 

Tree moderately vigorous, young shoots reddish brown. 
Very productive. 

Fruit medium, short-pyriform, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
greenish, becoming yellow at maturity, shaded with dull crim- 
son, thinly sprinkled with russet, and thickly covered with rus- 
set dots. Stalk long, deshy at its insertion, which is often at 
an inclination by a lip. Calyx small, closed, in a deep, rather 
abrupt basin. Flesh juicy, melting, with a fine, rich, vinous fla- ~ 
vour. Core small, September. 


Brurré Amanpé. Wan Mons. 
Dobbel Amandel, (of the Dutch.) | Almond Pear. 


Beurré d’ Angleterre. Noisette. 
Longue de Narkouts. Monkowthy. 
Beurré Judes. 


One of Van Mons’ secdlings, and named in allusion to its al- 
mond flavour. Tree an erect, vigorous grower, and a good but 
not very early bearer. Shoots stout, diverging, dark olive. 

Fruit medium or above, elongated-pyriform. Skin rough, 
dull green, covered with rather prominent russet dots. Stalk 
long, slender, inserted in an uneven cavity. Calyx open, set in 
a rather small basin. Flesh very juicy and buttery, with an 
excellent peculiar flavour. Ripens middle of September, and 
soon decays. Variable, sometimes excellent, often poor. 


Beurr&t FouGiere. 


A foreign pear, introduced by J.C. Lee. Fruit of medium 
size, obovate. Skin greenish-yellow, with patches and points 
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of light russet, and some dark green spots. Flesh yellowish 
white, coarse grained, a little gritty at the core, melting, juicy 
sweet and good. October. (Rob. Manning’s Ms.) 


Brurr&é BEAvLIEv. 


Fruit medium, roundish, turbinate, inclining to conic. Skir 
greenish yellow, mostly covered with russet. Stalk short, in- 
clined, without cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
whitish, somewhat coarse, buttery, melting, with a brisk, vinous 
flavour, resembling Brown Beurre. October. 


Beurr& Winter. (Rivers.) 


Raised by Thomas Rivers, England. Tree moderately vigor- 
ous, spreading, an early and abundant bearer. Fruit medium, 
obovate, elongated pyriform. Skin greenish, rough, spotted 
with russet. Stalk stout, curved, inclined at its insertion. Calyx 
firmly closed, set in a shallow irregular basin. Flesh yellowish, 
fine grained, melting, buttery, vinous or sub-acid. January 
February. 


Brurr& Bennert. Bivort. 


A new, hardy, late, melting pear of small size from the col- 
lection of Van Mons. Ripe February. (Riv. Cat.) 


Beurre Six. 


Raised by Mr. Six. ‘Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit 
large, pyriform. Skin smooth, light-green, dotted with deep 
green and brown. Flesh white, very fine, melting, buttery, with 
a sugary, deliciously perfumed flavour. Ripe November, Decem- 
ber. (Gard. Chron.) 


Beurrfé Benorst. Al. Pom. 
Beurré Auguste Benoit. Benoits. 


Tree not vigorous, but very productive. Fruit medium, obo- 
vate. Skin bright green, spetted and shaded with brown russet. 
Stalk of moderate length, inserted in a cavity. Calyx open, in 
a regular basin. Flesh white, fine, melting, juice abundant, 
sugary and well perfumed. Ripe end of September. 


Beurrt& Oupinor. 


Fruit medium, elongated pyriform. Skin yellowish-green, 
shaded with crimson and fawn, and netted with russet. Flesh 
white, juicy, buttery, melting with a brisk vinous flavour. Oct. 
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Beurrk Govusatyr. 


Tree vigorous, an early bearer and productive. _‘ Fruit. small, 
irregularly oblate, inclining to conic. Skin greenish. Stalk long, 
m a very small cavity. Calyx large, in ashallow basin. Flesh 
juicy, melting, but not high flavoured. September. 


_ Bevurrt Detannoy. Bivort. 


Raised by Alexander Delannoy, of Tournai. Tree vigorous, 
sufficiently productive. Fruit large, pyriform, with its largest 
diameter towards the centre. Skin bright green, lightly shaded 
on the sunny side, with russet around the stem, and thickly 
covered with large grey dots. Stalk long, curved, inserted in 
an uneven cavity. Flesh whitish, half melting, juicy, sugary, 
and ae pleasantly perfumed. October till February. (An, 
Pom. 


Brvurre Sou,anceE. 


Size medium to large, form acute pyriform; stalk an inch or 
more in length, fleshy at its junction. Colour pale clear yellow, 
with occasional traces of russet. Flesh melting, and very juicy, 
flavour rich, sugary, with a peculiarly pleasant aroma. Seasor 
October, November. (Wilder’s Rep.) 


Brurré DE MontGEron. 
New Frederick of Wurtemburg. 


Tree very vigorous, moderately productive. Fruit medium, 
regularly pyriform. Skin yellow at maturity, reddish orange on 
the sunny side. Flesh white, half fine, half buttery, melting, sut- 
ficient juice, sugary, and flavour of the Rousselet. Ripe the end 
of September. (Al. Pom.) 


Berurré Bretonneav. Esperen. 


One of Major’s Esperen’s seedlings. Tree of a beautiful pyra- 
midal form, very vigorous, but comes late into bearing. Fruit 
large, variable in form, generally clongated-pyriform. Skin 
rough, light-green, becoming golden yellow at maturity, reddish 
brown in the sun. Flesh fine, yellowish-white, not juicy, half 
melting, sugary, vinous, pleasantly perfumed. pete and April. 
(Al. Pom.) 


Beurr& DE QUENAST. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit oval, turbinate, becomes 
slightly yellow at maturity. Flesh fine, white, melting, juiey 
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sweet and pleasantly perfumed, having a resemblance to the 
Almond Pear. (An. Pom.) 


Bevurrét Gens. Van Mons. Al. Pom. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit medium, irregularly 
obovate, inclining to conic, truncate. Skin rough, greenish, 
shghtly shaded on the sunny side and thickly covered with 
russet dots. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a cavity at an 
inclination. Calyx open, stiff, in a broad rather deep uneven 
basin, Flesh sugary, perfumed, excellent. September. 


Bevurre Puuiprze Dexrossz. Gregoire. 


Raised by M. Gregoire of Belgium. Tree vigorous and pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium or large, form of Bergamot, or turbinate, 
or pyriform. Skin smocth, light green, becoming golden yel- 
low at maturity, pointed and shaded with bright red. Flesh 
white, fine, melting, buttery, juice abundant, sugary, and strongly 
perfumed. Begins to ripen in December and continues until 
January. (An. Pom.) 


Bevurré ScHEIDWEILER. 


Tree stout and vigorous, inclining to a pyramid; good bearer. 
Fruit medium, obovate, pyriform. Skin green or dull green, 
changing very little to maturity. Flesh buttery, sweet and rich 
September and October. (AI. Pom.) 


Bevurré Burnice. Esperen. Al. Pom. 


Tree of medium vigour. Fruit medium, pyriform, turbinate. 
Skin rough, entirely covered with russet. Flesh fine, whitish- 
green, juicy, sugary, and strongly perfumed. Ripens towards the 
end of October. 


Bevurre Citron. Van Mons. 


Fruit sufficiently large, obovate. Skin bright green, becom- 

ing lemon-yellow at maturity. Flesh fine, white, almost buttery, 

juicy, somewhat acid, valuable chiefly for its late keeping. 
February, March. Good in Belgium. (Al. Pom.) 


Beurré v’Exsere. Bivort. 


Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit large, obtuse pyriform. Skin 
pale yellow, often with a blush, slightly speckled with russet. 
Stalk medium, stout, curved, inserted in an irregular cavity. 
Calyx small, open, set in a very small basin. Flesh whitish, 
somewhat coarse, juicy, buttery, melting, sweet and perfumed. 
November. 
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Brvurré pe Konine. Van Mons. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit of rather medium 
size, oblate, bergamot-shaped. Skin yellowish-green, inclining 
to russet with numerous brown dots. Stalk of medium length, 
stout, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx open, set in a broad 
basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a fine, brisk, vinous 
flavour, more delicate and less perfumed than Gansel’s Bergamot. 
October. 


Bevrr& Hamecuer. Bivort. 


A new Pear from Belgium. Fruit medium, elongated-oval, 
inclining to pyriform, angular, and irregular. Stalk large, long, 
curved, inserted at an inclination by a lip. Calyx small and 
closed, set in a shallow irregular basin. Flesh melting, sugary, 
and excellent. October, November. 


Bevurré Dunavume. Thomp. 


Tree a moderate grower, productive, young wood yellowish- 
brown. Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate, very much depressed, 
with a suture along one side. Skin rough, covered with thin 
russet, and thickly sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk short, 
thick and fleshy, inserted by a lip at an inclination. Calyx open, 
segments stiff, basin irregular. Flesh coarse, buttery, juicy 
melting, with a pleasant vinous flavour. November to February 


Bevrrte Minter or ANGERS. 


Tree vigorous and very productive, young wood yellowish 
brown. Fruit medium, angular, somewhat conic. Skin green- 
ish, covered with russet and thickly sprinkled with minute russet 
dots. Stalk medium, stout, curved, inserted in a rather abrupt 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a deep irregular basin. Flesh 
greenish, somewhat buttery, exceedingly juicy, melting, with a 
brisk vinous flavour, sometimes astringent. November to 
January. 


Bevurr# DE Briaenats. 
Des Nonnes. Poire des Nonnes. 


Tree of moderate growth, productive. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, obtuse, conic. Skin greenish with numerous grey dots, 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a narrow, uneven cavity. Calyx 
elosed, basin shallow, corrugated. Flesh white, juicy, melting, 
with a brisk, perfumed, but not high flavour. Ripe middle and 
last of September. 
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Beurré Leon te Cree. 


Fruit above medium, oval, approaching elongated-pyriform. 
Skin yellowish green, thickly speckled with large russet dots. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted in a cavity by a lip, basin abrupt, 
deep. Calyx partially closed. Flesh white, juicy, melting, sweet 
but not high flavoured. October. 


Bevrrt, Brown. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Beurré Gris. Nois. Beurre. O. Duh. 
Beurré Rouge. Golden Beurré, 

Beurré dor. Swen (of some.) 
a ee ee 
Beurré d’Ambleuse. gardens Beurré d’Anjoa, (of some.) 
Beurré du Roi. : Beurré Vert. 


Poire d’Amboise. 
Isambert. 
Isambert le Bon. 


The Brown Beurré, almost too well known to need descrip- 
tion, was for a long time considered the prince of pears in 
France, its native country, and for those who are partial to the 
high vinous flavour—a rich mingling of sweet and acid—it has, 
still, few competitors. It is, however, quite variable in different 
soils, and its variety of appedaauce in different gardens, has given 
rise to the many names, grey, brown, red, and golden, under 
which it is known. Shoots diverging, dark brown. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate, tapering convexly quite to the 
stalk. Skin slightly rough, yellowish-green, but nearly covered 
with thin russet, often a little reddish brown on one side. Stalk 
from one to one anda halfinches long, stout at its junction with 
the tree, and thickening obliquely into the fruit. Calyx nearly 
closed in a shallow basin. Flesh greenish-white, melting, but- 
tery, extremely juicy, with a rich sub-acid flavour. September 


Bevurr& v’Amanus. Thomp. Nois. 
Beurré d’Amaulis. Ken. Man. 


A Belgian pear, very productive; variable. Succeeds best in 
cold latitudes. 

Fruit large, obovate, not very regular, a little swollen on its 
sides. Skin rather thick, dull yellowish-green, with a pale red- 
dish brown cheek, overspread with numerous brown dots and 
russet streaks and patches. Stal a little more than an inch 
‘ong, set rather obliquely in a shallow, irregular cavity. Calyx 
open, with broad divisions, basin shallow. Flesh yellowish, 
somewhat coarse, but buttery, melting, abundant, rich, with 
slightly perfumed juice, often astringent and poor. September 
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Brorré Drvat. Thomp. < 


A new Belgian pear, raised by M. Duval. It is good, and 
bears abundantly. Fruit of medium size, obtuse-pyriform. Skin 
pale green. Flesh white, buttery, melting, and well flavoured. 
October and November. 


Bevurr& Presisr. Man. in H.M. 


A large and excellent pear, named by Mr. Manning in honour 
of Commodore Edward Preble, U.S. N., and raised from seed, by 
Elijah Cooke, of Raymond, Maine. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate. Skin greenish-yellow, mottled 
with russet and green spots. Stalk about an inch long, very 
stout, set ina moderate hollow. Flesh white, buttery, and melt- 
ing, with a rich, high flavour. October and November. 


Bevurr& Cotmar. Van Mons. Nois. 
Beurré Colmar d’Automne. 


It is one of Dr. Van Mons’ seedlings, and is quite distinct 
from the Autumr: Colmar. 

Fruit of mediw size, almost elliptical, or oval-obovate, regu- 
larly formed. Skin smooth, pale green, becoming yellowish at 
maturity, with a b-ush next the sun, and thickly sprinkled with 
dots. Stalk an inch long. Calyx expanded, and set in a very 
shallow, narrow, irregular basin. Flesh very white, slightly 
crisp at first, but becoming very juicy and melting, with aslightly 
perfumed flavour. October. 


Beurr& Mavuxion. Mauxion. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit medium, roundish, inclining to pyri- 
form. Skin yellow russet, with a bright red cheek. Stalk 
short, moderately stout, swollen at the extremities, inserted in 
a shallow cavity. Calyx open, stiff, set in a very shallow ba- 
sin. Flesh fine, buttery, melting, abounding in juice, sugary, 
me spicy vinous flavour, pleasantly perfumed. Ripe in Sep- 
tember. 


Beurré&, Mouieri’s Guernsry. Thomp. 
Mollet’s Guernsey Chaumontelle. Ken ? 


A new English variety, raised by Charles Mollet, Esq., of the 
Island of Guernsey. 

Fruit of medium size, oval-pyriform. Skin rather uneven, 
yellow and yellowish-green, nearly covered on one side with dark 
cinnamon brown russet, in stripes and tracings. Flesh yellow- 
ish, melting and buttery, with a rich vinous flavour. December 
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. Bruree Rance. Thomp. 


Beurré Rance. Lind. Beurré de Flandre. 
Hardenpont du Printemps. Josephine, incorrectly ef some. 
Beurré Epire. Beurré de Ranz. 

Noirchain. 


The Beurré Rance is considered by all English cultivators, 
the best very late pear yet generally known. The wood is 
brownish-yellow, straggling in growth, and rather pendulous 
when in bearing, and when the tree has attained a moderate 
size it bears well. 

Fruit of medium. size, obtuse pyriform. Skin dark green, 
even at maturity, rather thick, and dotted with numerous russet 
specks. Stalk rather slender, an inch and a half long, set ina 
slight, blunt depression, or often without any cavity. Calyx 
quite small, and set in a basin very little sunk. Flesh greenish- 
white, melting, a little gritty at the core, full of sweet, rich juice, 
of excellent flavour. Succeeds in England, Belgium, and France, 
but does not in this country, except at the south or in warm 
soils, and particular localities. 


BreurreE DE Capiaumont. Thomp. 


Capiumont. Lind. Beurré Aurore. 


A Flemish pear, very 
fair, and handsomely 
formed, and a capital 
bearer, hardy in all soils 
and seasons; sometimes 
first rate ; but when the 
tree is heavily laden, it 
is apt to be slightly as- 
tringent. It grows free- 
ly; branches a little 
pendant, greyish yel- 
low. 

Fruit of medium size, 
long turbinate, very 
even, and tapering regu- 
larly into the stalk. 
Skin smooth, clear yel- 
low, with a light cinna- 
mon red cheek, and a 
few small dots and 
streaks of russet. Calyx 
large, with spreading 
seginents, prominently 
placed, and not at all 


sunk, Stalk from three Heareade Capia i 
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fourths to ar. inch and a half long, curved. Flesh fine grained, 
buttery, melting, sweet, and when not astringent, of high flavour, 
September and October. Variable and uncertain. 

This is quite distinct from the Frederick of Wurtemburgh, an 
irregular fruit, sometimes called by this name. 


Breymontr. Bovvirr. Al. Pom. 
Beurré Bieumont. 


Beurré Biewmont. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit medium or above, obo- 
vate, truncate, or obtuse-pyriform. Skin thin, rich, crimson russet. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted by a slight lip. Calyx small, in a 
shallow basin. Flesh juicy, melting, exceedingly sweet, rich, and 
perfumed; gives promise of great excellence. October to 
December. 


Brzi* ve Montieny. Thomp. Lind Poit. 
Trouvé de Montigny. 
Beurré Romain? of some American gardens. 
Doyenne Musque. 
Louis Bosc. 
A pleasant, juicy fruit, with a musky flavour, but not first 
rate. The skin is remarkably smooth, and the pear is evenly 


* Bezi signifies wilding, i. e. natural seedling found near Montigny, a 
town in France. 
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formed. It is a good bearer. Fruit of medium size, very regu- 
larly obovate. Skin pale yellowish-green, with numerous gre, 
dots. Stalk stout, thickest at the point of insertion, an inch 
long, inserted in a small shallow cavity. Calyx small, firm, 
open, reflexed, in a very smooth basin, scarcely sunk. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, half buttery, with a sweet, musky flavour. 
First of October. 


Bezt Vart. Thomp. Lind 
Beurre de Beaumont. 

The Bezi Vaet has been considerably cultivated in this coun- 
try, but is not generally considered more than a good second 
rate pear. The young shoots are upright, long, dark-coloured. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, narrowing to the stalk. Skin 
roughish, pale green, becoming yellowish, with many russety 
spots and a brownish cheek. Stalk an inch or more long, in- 
serted in a slight cavity. Calyx set in a small basin. Flesh 
yellowish-white, melting, juicy, with a sweet, somewhat perfumed 
flavour. November to January. 


Brzt pE La Morrz. O. Duh. Thomp. 
Bein Armudi. Beurre blanc de Jersey. 
The tree is exceedingly vigorous and productive, and the 


Bexi de la Motte. 
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grayish-olive shoots, like the fruit, have a peculiarly speckled 
a It ripens gradually, and may be kept a good 
while. 

Fruit of medium size, bergamot shaped, roundish, flattened at 
the eye. Skin pale yellowish-green, thickly sprinkled with con- 
spicuous russet green dots. Stalk about an inch long, green, 
slightly curved, and inserted in a slight, flattened hollow. Ca- 
lyx small, open, set ina shallow, rather abruptly sunken basin, 
Flesh white, very fine-grained, buttery, juicy, with a sweet, deli- 
cate perfumed flavour. October. 


Brzy GARNIER. 


Fruit pyriform, very beautiful. Flesh white, breaking, very 
juicy, sugary. Season April. (Pap. Cat.) 


Brzy SAnsPareit. 
Bergamotte Sanspareil, 


Fruit large, obscurely pyriform, very angular, and irregular 
Skin yellowish green, covered with numerous brown dots, 
Stalk long, very fleshy at its insertion, in a slight cavity, at an 
inclination. Galyx open, in a moderate uneven basin. Flesh 
coarse and granular, buttery, juicy, melting, with a brisk yinous 
flavour. October to December. 


Brezy Quessoy pD’ETE. 


Tree of good vigour, and of exceeding fertility. Fruit mode- 
rate size, roundish-oval, of almost equal diameters. Skin rough, 
thick, and altogether covered with grey russet, becoming rus- 
set fawn at maturity. Flesh yellowish-white, fine, half melting, 
very juicy, sugary, and deliciously perfumed. This pear is very 
beautiful, and of first quality, with the exception of a little grit 
about the core. Ripe towards the middle of September. (An. 
Pom.) 


Brzy v’Esreren. Esperen.. 


‘ Raised by Major Esperen. Tree a moderate grower, good 
earer. 

Fruit large, elongated-pyriform. Skin dull yellow, sprinkled 
and patched with russet, and thickly covered with russet dots. 
Stalk rather long, stout, inserted by a ring or lip, at an inclina- 
tion, in a small, irregular cavity. Calyx small, open, set in a 
very deep, acute basin, surrounded by russet. Flesh juicy, with 
a sprightly, vinous flavour. October, November. 
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Bonne p’Ezkx. Dupuy. Thomp. Bivort. 


Bonne des Haies. Bonne de Longueval. 
Bonne de Zées. Belle et bonne d’Ezee, 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. 

Fruit large, truncate, pyriform. Skin light yellowish green, 
with russet patches and dots. Stalk large, long, curved, insert- 
ed in a broad cavity. Calyx small, open, basin narrow, of little 
depth. Flesh white, juicy, melting, sugary, brisk, rich, excel 
lent. Sometimes cracks. September and October. 


Bon Curetien Fonpante. Thomp. Lind. 


A recent Flemish pear, abounding with juice, and having a 
refreshing, agreeable flavour. In good seasons, it is first of the 
quality, and it bears early and abundantly. Young shoots slen- 
der, diverging, olive gray. 

Fruit. pretty large, roundish-oblong, regularly formed. Skin 
pale green, sprinkled with small russet dots, and considerably 
covered with russet. Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, curv- 
ed, inserted in a slight depression. Calyx small, set in a nar- 
row hollow. Flesh yellowish-white, gritty round the core, ex- 
ceedingly juicy, tender, and melting, with a rich and pleasant 
flavour. 


Bon Gustave. 


Raised by Major Esperen. 

Tree very vigorous, with stout shoots. Fruit middle size, .e- 
gular, pyriform. Stalk medium. Calyx open, basin shallow. 
Skin light green, covered with russet. Flesh white, fine, but- 
tery, juicy, sugary and perfumed. Ripe December, January. 
(Gard. Chr. 


Bonne Cuartotre. Bivort. 


‘Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit of moderate size, vari- 
able in form, generally resembling Doyenne. Skin smooth, 
lightly washed with purple on the side of the sun. Flesh mo- 
derately fine, more buttery than melting, sugary, and strongly 
perfumed. Should be gathered early. It is a long time in 
use. Ripe middle of August. (Al. Pom.) 


Boston. 


Introduced by C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. May prove Pinneo. 
Tree vigorous, productive, young wood brownish-red. Fruit 
below medium size, obovate, inclining to conic, remotely pyri- 
form. Skin yellow, with numerous small green or grey dots 
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and a little russet about the stem, which is rather long and in 
serted in a depression. Calyx set in a broad shallow basin. 
Flesh white, tolerably juicy, with a pleasant, sweet, somewhat 
aromatic flavour. September. 


BranDYWINE. Hort. 


Found on the farm of Eli Harvey on the banks of the Bran- 
dywine, Delaware Co., Pa. Tree vigorous, upright, uniformly 
productive. Fruit above medium, varying in form, from oblate 
depressed-pyriform, to elongated-pyriform. Skin dull yellowish- 
green, considerably dotted and somewhat sprinkled with russet, 
having a warm cheek on the side of the sun. Stalk is fleshy 
at its junction with the fruit, and generally surrounded by folds 
or rings. Calyx open, basin smooth and shallow. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, sugary and vinous, somewhat aromatic. Ripe 
last of August and first of September. 


Casot. Man. 


Originated from the seed of the Brown Beurré, by J. 8. 
Cabot, Esq., of Salem, Mass. It has a good deal of the flavour 
of its parent, and is an agreeable, sub-acid fruit. The tree 
grows upright and very strong, and produces amazing crops. 
Fruit pretty large, roundish-turbinate, narrowing rather abruptly 
to the stalk, which is bent obliquely, and inserted on one side 
of a tapering summit. Skin roughish, bronze yellow, pretty 
well covered with cinnamon russet. Calyx small, open, set in a 
round, smooth basin. Flesh greenish-white, breaking, juicy, 
with a rich, sub-acid flavour. Middle and last of September. 


CaEN DE FRANCE. 


Fruit large, pyriform. Skin thick, russety-yellow, thickly 
covered with russety specks, and with some blotches of russet. 
Calyx open. Flesh yellowish-white, half melting, juicy, sweet, 
au : little astringency. Ripe December, January. (Hov 

ag. 


CaLeBassE Detvienge. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit medium or rather 
large, pyriform, broad at calyx. Skin yellow, slightly russeted, 
sometimes shaded on the sunny side. Stalk short, thick at its 
junction with the fruit. Calyx open, segments stiff, in a very 
shallow, uneven basin. Flesh white, coarse, buttery, juicy, melt: 
ng, pene slightly astringent, with a rich vinous flavour, 

ctober. 


CaLHoun. 
Raised by the late Governor Edwards, New Haven, Conn. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, obliquely-oblate, angular. Skin 
yellowish, shaded with dull crimson sprinkled with russet, and 
thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk short, inserted in a 
rather broad cavity. Calyx open, set in a narrow uneven basin. 
Flesh white, coarse, granular, buttery, melting, abounding in 
juice with a rich vinous flavour, pleasantly perfumed. Ripe 
middle of October. 


CALEBASSE D’firé. Esperen. 


Raised from seed by Major Esperen. Tree moderately vigorous. 
Fruit medium, elongated-pyriform, or gourd shaped. Colour 
bright brown, grows yellow at maturity. Flesh white, very 
fine, melting, abounding in sugary juice well perfumed. Ripe 
beginning of September. (Al. Pom.) 


CAMERLYN. Bivort. 


A Flemish pear, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. _ Skin yellow, with numerous brown 
dots and aslightly marbled cheek. Stalk long, slightly inclined 
in a small cavity surrounded by russet. Calyx open, basin small 
and shallow. Flesh juicy, melting, rich, sugary, with a very 
peculiar aromatic flavour. September, October. 


CANANDAIGUA. 


Catherine. 

Origin uncertain, supposed to have been brought from Con- 
necticut to Canandaigua about the year 1806, vigorous and 
productive. 

Fruit rather large, irregular, elongated, acute pyriform, sur- 
face uneven, resembling Bartlett. Skin lemon-yellow. Stalk 
medium, or rather short, inclined. Calyx open, basin narrow 
and deep. Flesh whitish, not very fine, buttery and melting, 
with a vinous flavour. September. 


CassantE DE Mars. Esperen. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit which is borne in clusters resembles 
Doyenne blanc. Skin smooth, bright green, becoming golden- 
yellow at maturity, striped and shaded with fawn. Flesh when 
in full perfection is half melting, juicy, sugary, vinous, and well 
perfumed. Ripe December to April. (Al. Pom.) 


CATHARINE GARDETTE. 


Raised by Dr. W. D. Brinckle of Philadelphia. Foliage much 
waved, young shoots short jointed, yellow-olive on the shaded 
side, brownish-olive on the exposed side to the sun, with many 
minute white dots. Buds pointed. Size above medium, round 
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ish-obovate. Skin fair, yellow, with numerous small carmine 
dots on the exposed side. Stalk one inch long, curved, inserted 
by a fleshy termination into a slight depression. Calyx small, 
set in a rather deep, regular basin. Flesh fine texture, buttery 
Flavour delicious, with a delicate aroma. Quality best, maturity 
beginning of September. (Trans. A. P. S.) 


Catinka. Esperen. 


Raised by Major Esperen. Tree of vigorous growth. Branches 
rather slender, productive. Fruit small to medium, obovate, 
pyriform. Stalk very long, inserted by a ring in an uneven 
cavity. Calyx large and open, with segments persistent, basin 
shallow, and uneven. Skin pale yellow, thickly sprinkled with 
trusset dots. Flesh coarse, granular, buttery, melting, juicy, with 
a refreshing vinous flavour. October to December. 


CapsHearF. Man. Ken. 


A native of Rhode Island. It is a very agreeable fruit. 
Young shoots stout, upright, yellowish brown. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-obovate. Skin deep yellow, 
nearly covered with cinnamon russet. Stalk an inch long, stout, 
inserted in a shallow hollow. Calyx small, basin slightly sunk. 
Flesh white, juicy, and melting, very sweet and pleasant, but 
lacking a high flavour. October. 


CuarLes Van Hoocuten. 


Fruit large, obovate, acute-pyriform. Stem rather stout, one 
inch long, set without depression, frequently surrounded with a 
fleshy protuberance at the junction. Calyx open, in a broad, 
flat basin, frequently without segments. Skin dull pale yellow, 
smooth and handsome, seldom with any russet or red, Flesh 
yellowish-white, melting, buttery, juicy. Flavour sweetish, 
with a little aroma. Quality medium. Ripe October Ist to 
15th. Should be picked while hard. A _ regular, prolific 
bearer, healthy tree. (Col. Wilder Ms.) 


CHARLES Smet. Van Mons. é 


Fruit medium, pyriform, broad at the crown. Skin yellow- 
ish, considerably russeted. Stalk long, curved, fleshy at its in- 
sertion. Calyx open, small, basin narrow. Flesh juicy, sweet, 
and highly perfumed. January, February. 


CuARLES FREDERICK. Van Mons. 


Skin smooth, bright green, becoming deep yellow at maturi- 
ty, lightly coloured on the sunny side. Flesh white, fine, melt 
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ing, abounding in juice, sweet, vinous, agreeably perfumed. An 
excellent fruit, ripening the first of October. Tree vigorous and 
productive, growing well as a pyramid or standard. (An. Pom.) 


CHARLOTTE DE Brower. Esperen. 


One of Esperen’s seedlings. Tree of moderate vigour, and of 
great productiveness. Fruit medium or large, roundish-oval. 
Skin golden-yellow at maturity. Flesh white, fine, melting, 
juicy, sugary, vinous, perfumed. Ripens at the end of October 
(Al. Pom.) 


CHANCELLOR. Brinckle in Hort. 


Supposed to be a native of Germantown, Pennsylvania, on 
the grounds of Mr. Chancellor. 

Branches horizontal, not very vigorous, spreading. 

Fruit rather large, obovate. Skin greenish yellow, rough, 
somewhat inclining to russet, thickly covered with dots. Stem 
medium, curved, rather stout, fleshy at its insertion by a lip, 
mserted in a rather broad cavity. Calyx small, set in a mode- 
rate basin. Flesh whitish, juicy, buttery, melting, sugary, rich, 
perfumed, excellent. October, November. 


Citron. 


A seedling of the late Governor Edwards, a vigorous, upright 
grower, producing large crops, but inclined to rot at the core. 

Fruit small, nearly globular, approaching turbinate. Stalk 
short, rather stout, set in an abrupt, uneven cavity. Calyx clos- 
ed, basin broad, shallow, irregular. Skin greenish, slightly 
shaded with dull crimson. Flesh greenish, rather coarse, juicy, 
melting, sugary, vinous, with a musky perfume. Ripe from 
middle of August to middle of September. 


Cuay. 
Sponge, 


staised by the late Governor Edwards. Fruit medium, inclin- 
ing to obovate, sometimes pyriform, angular. Skin waxen-yel- 
low, sometimes shaded with crimson, and thickly sprinkled with 
brown or crimson dots. Stalk medium, inserted sometimes by 
a lip in a moderate cavity. Calyx closed in a broad, open, fur- 
rowed basin. Flesh whitish, rather coarse, granular, juicy, 


sugary, perfumed. October. 


Coits Beurre. Elliott. 


Fruit medium, obovate, or turbinate-pyriform. Stalk about 
one inch long, curved, inserted at an inclination in a very slight 
depression. Calyx large, nearly closed, set in a broad unever 
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basin. Skin yellow, inclining to russet, sometimes with a runny 
cheek, thickly covered with dots which become crimson on the 
exposed side. Flesh rather coarse, slightly granular, buttery, 
melting. Flavour rich, sugary, vinous. September. 


CoLuMBia. 
Columbian Virgalieu. Columbia Virgalouse. 


The original tree grows on the farm of Mr. Casser, in West- 
shester Co., New York. The tree grows upright, with stout 
brownish-yellow shoots. This fine pear was first brought into 
notice a few years since, by Bloodgood & Co., of Flushing. 
Young wood stout, upright, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit large, regularly formed, obovate, usually a little oblong, 
and always broadest in the middle. Skin smooth and fair pale- 
green in autumn, but when ripe, of a fine golden-yellow with 
occasionally a soft orange tinge on its cheek, and dotted with 
small grey dots. Stalk rather more than an inch long, slightly 
curved, placed towards one side of a narrow depression. Calyx 
of medium size, partially open, set in a very shallow basin. 
Flesh white, not very fine grained, but melting, juicy, with a 
eweet, aromatic flavour. November to January. Very apt to drop 
from the tree previous to ripening. 


Cotttns. Hov. Mag. 
Watertown. 


Raised by A. Collins of Watertown, Mass., and first exhibited 
before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in 1848. Tree 
of moderate growth, with reddish shoots. 

Fruit medium, regularly obovate, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
greenish-yellow, with russet spots, and frequently a blush on the 
sunny side. Stalk short, thick, inserted at an inclination with- 
out cavity. Calyx small, and very little sunk. Flesh fine, 
melting, juicy, with a brisk, sugary flavour, resembling white 


Doyenne. Ripens first of October. 


Coitmar v’Azost. Bel. Hort. 


Comtesse d’ Alost. Duchesse d’Alost. 
Delices d’Alost. 


42 wegian variety. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, elongated-pyriform, sometimes obovate. Skin 
greenish-yellow, with a red cheek, sprinkled with many green 
or brown dots, often much russeted. Stalk large, rather long 
and curved, inserted in a slight depression. Calyx open, seg- 
ments long, basin shallow and uneven. Flesh white, buttery, 
melting, juicy, slightly astringent. October, November. 
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Comte LELIEUR. 


Of Belgian origin. Tree vigorous, upright, moderately pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin yellowish-green, with 
a brownish-red cheek, speckled with grey and patched with 
russet. Flesh yellowish-white, fine grained, melting, juicy, sweet 
and very high flavour. September. (Rob. Mannings’ Ms.) 


ComTE DE Paris. Bivort. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree pyramidal, very vigorous. 
Fruit medium, regularly pyriform. Skin thick, somewhat rough, 
bright green, becomes yellow at maturity. Flesh white, melt- 
ing, buttery, juice very abundant, sugary, and agreeably per- 
fumed. Ripe in October and continues in use a long time. 
(Al. Pom.) 


Comte pe Lamy. Thomp. 


Beurré Curtet. Marie Louise Nova. ac. to 
Dingler. Marie Louise the Second. J Thomp. 
Louis Bosc. 


Young shoots, pretty strong, upright, dark coloured. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-obovate. Skin yellow, with a 
brownish-red cheek, and sprinkled with small russety dots. 
Stalk an inch long, straight, obliquely inserted under a lip, or 
planted in a slight cavity. Calyx small, set in a shallow, 
smooth basin. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, melting, 
saccharine, and high flavoured. Last of September to middle 
of October. 


Comte DE Fianpre. Van Mons. An. Pom. 


Tree vigorous, forming a pyramid, one of Van Mons’ seed- 
-ings. Fruit large, obliquely-pyriform. Skin yellowish, consider- 
ably covered with russet. Stalk long, much inclined, and in- 
serted by a lip, in a small cavity. Calyx open, set in an ex- 
ceedingly shallow corrugated basin. Flesh very buttery, melt- 
ing, juicy, granular, sweet and rich, highly perfumed, astringent 
near the skin. November. 


ConseILLER DE LA Cour. Van Mons. ‘ 
Marechal de la Cour. Duc de Orleans. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree moderately vigorous, pro- 
ductive. Fruit large, obovate, inclining to pyriform, oblique. 
Skin rough, greenish, slightly russeted, and covered with russet 
dots. Stalk short, inserted by a lip at an inclination in a mo- 
derate cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx also surrounded by 
russet, set in a narrow basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melt 
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ing, slightly astringent, with an excellent rich vinous flavour 
resembling Ganscl’s Bergamot. October. 


ConsErLLeER Ranwez. Wilder in Hort. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit large, very irregularly 
oblate, obscurely pyriform. Skin green, rough, with a few 
patches of russet, and many brown dots. Stalk shortish, in- 
serted in a broad cavity by a slight lip or fleshy ring. Calyx 
open, stiff, set in a deep broad furrowed basin. Flesh coarse, a 
little granular, juicy, melting, perfumed, sweet, vinous, slightly 
astringent. October. 


Cooke. 


Origin, King George County, Virginia. Tree a very strong, 
vigorous grower, and productive. Introduced by H. Rh. Roby, 
Fredericksburgh, Virginia. Fruit rather large, irregularly pyra- 
midal. Colour pale-yellow. Flesh juicy, buttery, melting, 
sweet, rich, and vinous. (Roby.) 


Cotrr. Hov. Mag. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings, of moderate growth and produe- 
tive. 

Fruit rather large, irregular pyriform. Skin yellowish, with 
numerous russet dots, some patches of russet, and russet around 
the calyx and stem. Stalk long, slightly curved, and enlarged 
at its insertion without cavity, and inclined. Calyx open, set in a 
rather large, abrupt, not very deep basin. Flesh whitish, not 
ee fine, Juicy, vinous, with a rich refreshing flavour. Decem- 

er. 


Crassane pD’Hiver. (Bruneau.) 


A medium size, high flavour, half melting pear. Ripening in 
March. (Riv. Cat.) 


Cross. Hovey’s Mag. 


Originated on the premises of Mr. Cross, of Newburyport, . 
Mass. Branches rather slender, greyish-yellow, of slow growth. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin smooth, at first pale, 
but ripening to a deep yellow, with a red cheek, and marked 
with numerous russet dots, and patches of russet around the eye. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, very thick, planted in a 
slight depression. Calyx small, basin a good deal sunk. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, and sweet, with a rich and perfumed fla 
vour. In eating from the last of November to the middle of 
January, but chiefly in December. 
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Cusuinc. Man. 


The Cushing is a native of Massachusetts, having originated 
on the grounds of Colonel Washington Cushing, ot Hingham, 


Cushing. 


about forty years ago. It is a very sprightly pear, and like 
many of our native varieties, it produces most abundant crops. 
Branches rather slender, diverging, greyish-brown. 

Fruit medium size, often large, obovate, tapering rather ob- 
liquely to the stem. Skin smooth, light greenish-yellow, sprin- 
kled with small grey dots, and occasionally a dull red cheek. 
Stalk an inch long, planted in an abrupt cavity. Calyx rather 
small, set in a basin of moderate size. Flesh white, fine grained, 
buttery, melting, and abounding in a sweet, sprightly, perfumed 
juice of fine flavour. A hardy and capital variety for all soils. 
Not high flavour. Middle of September. 

Hfanna or Hanners, quite distinct from the above: the young 
wood of Cushing is greyish-brown, while the Hanners is green- 
ish. Fruit similar to Cushing. 
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Da.uas. 


Raised by Governor Edwards of New Haven, Conn. Tree up 
right, vigorous, young wood thorny, reddish-brown. 

Fruit medium, oblate, obtuse-pyriform. Skin yellow, with a 
sunny cheek, thickly sprinkled with crimson and russet dots. 
Stalk large, long, inserted by a slight lip, in a very moderate 
cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow, corrugated. Flesh buttery, 
juicy, with a sweet, rich, pleasant flavour. Ripe October and 
November. 


Dana’s No. 19. 


Raised by Francis Dana, of Roxbury, Mass. Fruit large, 
cbovate, swelling out at the base. Stalk of moderate length, in 
serted in a rather slight depression. Skin yellow and thick. 
Flesh white, tender, juicy, half melting, with a pleasant perfum- 
ed flavour. November. (Hov. in Mag.) 


Dana’s No. 16. 


Raised by Francis Dana, of Roxbury, Mass. Fruit under 
medium, obovate. Skin yellow russet, with dark russet specks. 
Stem in a very slight depression. Calyx open, in a deep cavity. 
Flesh yellowish-white, juicy, tender, sweet, high flavoured. 
November. (Hov. in Mag.) 


Dr Bavay. Van Mons. 


Poire de Bavay. 


Tree very vigorous, and productive. Fruit pyriform, rather 
large. Skin yellow, with numerous grey dots. Stalk large, 
slender, curved, inserted in a cavity. Calyx rather Jarge, open, 
basin small. Flesh juicy, melting, with a brisk vinous flavour. 
September, October. 


De Louvain. Van Mons. 


_ Poire de Louvain. Nois Lind. Bezy de Louvain. 


Raised by Van Mons in 1827. Fruit of medium size, obovate, 
inclining to pyriform, and tapering to the stalk. Skin rather 
uneven, clear light yellow, a little marked with russet, and dot- 
ted with brown points, which take a ruddy tinge next the sun. 
Stalk about an inch long, stout, inserted obliquely without de- 
pression, or by the side of a fleshy lip. Calyx placed in a very 
narrow, shallow basin. Flesh white, buttery, and melting, with _ 
a rich, perfumed, and delicious flavour. Ripens the last of Sep 
tember, and keeps till November. 
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Detuicres p—E Cuartes. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, pyramidal. Skin yellowish-green, with mar- 
blings of russet, and russet dots. Stalk strong, curved, inserted 
with scarcely any depression. Calyx small, open, basin broad. 
Flesh white, juicy, melting, flavour rich and vinous, resembling 
Brown Beurré. December. 


Delices @ Hardenpont of Belgium. 


De ices p’HarpENPonNT OF BE.aium. 
Fondante Pariselle of some. 
Tree moderately vigorous, upright, with long, slender shoota 
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Fruit medium, truncate conic, or pyramidal, angular. Skin 
rough, greenish, covered with small brown dots, becoming yel- 
lowish at maturity. Stalk short and thick, inserted in a small 
uneven cavity at an inclination. Calyx large, set in a shallow, 
furrowed basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melting, sweet, and 
rich, with a fine aromatic perfume. November, December. 


De ices p’HARDENPONT OF ANGERS. 


Tree of moderate growth, productive. 

Fruit medium, roundish, remotely pyriform, sometimes conic. 
Skin greenish, becoming yellowish at maturity, with a warm 
cheek, sprinkled and patched with russet. Stalk short and 
thick, inserted by a ring or lip at an inclination, in a small 
cavity. Calyx small, segments caducous, in a small, uneven 
basin. Flesh whitish, not very fine, nearly melting, juicy, 
sugary, with a pleasant perfume. October, November. 


Dez Sortus. Van Mons. 
Bergamotte de Solers. 


Tree c* fine pyramidal habit. 

Fruit ovtuse-pyriform. Stem about an inch in length, rather 
stout, planted in a slight depression. Colour light dull green, 
becoming yellow at maturity, with some russet around stem and 
calyx. Flesh white, half melting, middling juicy, flavour pleas- 
ant, but lacks character. November, December. (Wilder’s 


Rep.) 


Desirtz Corneuis. Bivort. 
Cornelis. 


Tree very vigorous and fertile. Fruit large, pyriform, swelled 
at its centre. Skin bright green, becoming somewhat yellow 
at maturity, spotted and striped with brown, and slightly coloured 
on the sunny side. Flesh white, very fine, melting, and but- 
tery, juicy, sweet, with an agreeable perfume, but not a musk, 
One of the best fruits of its season. August and September. 
(An. Pom.) 

De Toncres. Durandeau. 
Poire Durandeau. 


Tree very productive, of moderate vigour. Fruit very large, 
conic, pyramidal, strongly bossed on its whole surface, Skin 
green, bronzed, becoming deep .yellow at maturity, and is 
entirely shaded with brown russet, and striped with red on 
the sunny side. Flesh white, fine, melting, very juicy, sugary 
vinous, and pleasantly perfumed. It is beautiful and excellent, 
and ripens the middle of October, and keeps till the middle of 
November. (An. Pom.) 
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Devx Seurs. Esperen. 


A fine tree, very productive. Fruit large, elongated, pyri- 
form. Skin green, spotted with dark brown. Flesh fine yel- 
lowish green, buttery, juicy, very sugary, with a decided flavour 
of almonds, November. (Al. Pom.) 


Dunpas. Van Mons. Man. in Hov. Mag. 


Elliott Dundas. Bouvier. 
Rousselet Jamin. Bouvier. 


A Belgian vari- 
ety, sent to this 
country by Van 
Mons, in 1834. 

Fruit medium size, » 
obovate, inclining 
to turbinate. Skin 
clear yellow, sprin- 
kled with green- 
ish black dots, and 
heightened by a 
very brilliant red 
cheek. Stalk dark 
brown, an inch long, 
stout, inserted with- 
out depression. Ca- 
lyx small, placed at 
the bottom of a 
deep round basin. 
Flesh —_ yellowish- 
white, half buttery, 
melting, with a 
rich perfumed juice. 
First of October, 
and keeps some 
time. 

Dundas, 


DICKERMAN. 
Pardee’s No. 2. 


Raised by S. D. Pardee, New Haven, Conn., from wliom we 
received specimens. Tree vigorous and productive, young wood 
maroon. 

Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin yellowish, thickly 
covered with minute dots. Stalk curved, fleshy at its insertion, 
in amoderate cavity. Calyx nearly closed, segments persistent, 
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basin broad and uneven. Flesh whitish, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a rich, vinous flavour, perfumed. Ripe from the middle 
of September to the middle of October. 


DiueER. 


: Tree of slow growth, young wood yellow, sometimes can- 
ers. 

Fruit below medium, nearly globular. Skin yellowish, 
sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, inserted in a very slight 
cavity, by a fleshy ring. Calyx closed, set in a rather broad, 
shallow basin. Flesh whitish, coarse, and granular, juicy, but- 
tery, melting, with a very sweet, perfumed flavour. Ripe last 
of August and first of September. 


Dow. 
Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Tree upright, 


vigorous, productive. 

Fruit rather above medium, obovate, acutely pyriform, some- 
times turbinate. Skin rough, yellowish green, sprinkled with 
russet dots, and a few small patches of russet. Stalk long, 
inserted at an inclination in a very slight cavity. Calyx large, 
open, set in a very small basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, 
melting, with a good vinous flavour, sometimes slightly astrin- 
gent. September, October. 


DorenneE Rosin of Langelier. 
Beurre Robin. 


Tree vigorous, yellowish-brown shoots. Fruit medium, round- 
ish, very much depressed at top and bottom; angular and 
irregular. Skin greenish yellow, thickly sprinkled with russet 
and grey dots. Stalk, long, stout, inserted in a broad deep - 
cavity. Calyx closed, set in a wide, open, irregular basin. 
Flesh whitish, rather coarse, juicy, melting, somewhat granular, 
with a rather rich vinous perfumed flavour. September. 


Doyen Ditten. Van Mons. 
Deacon Dillen. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit rather large, oblong, 
pyriform, or oblongated conic. Skin fine yellow, inclining to 
russet, thickly sprinkled with russet specks. Stalk short, thick, 
and fleshy, strongly fixed without any depression. Calyx small, 
rarely open, basin of moderate depth. Flesh juicy, buttery, 
sweet and rich. October, Novemher. 
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Doyen Dillen. 


Dorrnnse GovuBAULT. 


Of slow growth, and rather slender branches. Fruit medium, 
occasionally large, obovate, acute-pyriform. Stalk short, and 
thick. Calyx small, deeply sunk. Colour, dull pale yellow, 
with a few traces of russet, particularly around stem, and calyx. 
Flesh melting, and juicy. Flavour rich, sweet, aromatic. Ripe 
December to February. (Wilder in Hort.) 
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Doyenne Defais. 


DoyenneE DErals. 


Tree moderately vigorous, productive. Fruit medium, trian 
eate, conic, or very obtuse-pyriform. Skin waxen yellow, with 
a bright crimson cheek. Stalk rather long, curved, inserted in 
a deep, abrupt, uneven cavity. Calyx open, segments persistent, 
basin large and open. Flesh white, juicy, “buttery, melting. 
Flavour sweet, rich, and delightfully perfumed. October, No- 
veinber. 


Doryenne Downinec. Leroy. 


Raised by André Leroy, and dedicated to the late A. J. Down- 
ing. Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit medium, obtuse pyriform, 
inclining to turbinate, skin gr eenish-yellow, sprinkled and netted 
with russet, very slightly shaded with crimson, and thickly cov- 
ered with russet dots. Flesh fine, buttery, juicy, melting, with a 
sweet, vinous, rich, perfumed flavour, somewhat aromatic, Oct, 
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Doctzvr Lentiser. Gregoire. 


‘ree s.zorous and productive. Fruit medium, pyriform,” 
Skin brignt green, becoming slightly yellow at maturity. Flesh 
fine, melting, buttery, juice abundant, sugary, and deliciously 
perfumed. Mature at the end of October and November, 
(An. Pom.) 


Docrevur Bouvier. Van Mons. 


A vigorous tree, forming a beautiful pyramid, very productive. 

Fruit medium, elongated, truncate, conic, inclining to pyri- 
form, or remotely so. Skin greenish, becoming slightly yellow 
at maturity, sprinkled, shaded, and dotted with russet, some- 
times slightly crimson and fawn in the sun. Flesh a little 
coarse, juicy, melting, with a brisk, vinous, slightly perfumed 
flavour. December to February. 


Docreur Carron. Bivort. 


A new pear of good promise, it has a thick skin of greenish 
yellow colour, covered with blotches of russet red in the sun, and 
russet specks. Calyx closed. Flesh yellowish white, melting, 
of a pleasant, rather spirited flavour. October, November. 
(Hov. Mag.) : 


Dr. Trovusseav. Bivort. 


A seedling of Alex. Bivort. Fruit large, pyriform. Skin 
green, spotted with red, and sprinkled with grey dots. Stalk 
strong and woody. Flesh firm, white, melting, buttery, with an 
abundance of perfumed sugary juice. Ripe, November, Decem- 
ber. (An. Pom.) 


DucuesseE v’OrtEANS. Thomp. Ken. 
Beurré St. Nicholas. St. Nicholas. 


Fruit rather above medium, obovate, including to pyriform, 
largest near the centre. Skin yellowish-green, sometimes a 
sunny cheek, with brown dots, Stalk long, pretty large, curved, 
inserted by a fleshy protuberance. Calyx nearly closed, set in 
a shallow uneven basin. Flesh juicy, melting, slightly aromatic, 
with a very good flavour. September. 


DucuesssE pe Berry p’rth. 


Fruit small, oblate, obscurely pyriform. Skin yellow, shaded 
with light red. Stalk short, inserted in a small cavity. Calyx 
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partially open, set in a broad shallow basin. Flesh juicy, melt 
ing, with a good vinous flavour. Ripens last of August. 


DucueEssr DE Brasant. Durieux. 


Tree very vigorous. Fruit of good size, turbinate, pyriform, 
sometimes elongated. Skin rough, bright green, becoming mo- 
derately yellow at ripening, much shaded with bright russet. 
Flesh whitish yellow, finc, melting, juice abundant, sugary, vi- 
nous, finely perfumed. Fruit of the first quality, ripening at the 
end of October. (An. Pom.) 


Ducuzssz p’AncouLeME. Lind. Thomp. 
Beurre Soule. 

A magnificent large dessert pear, sometimes weighing a 
pound and a quarter, named in honour of the Duchess of An- 
gouléme, and said to be a natural seedling, found in a forest 
hedge, near Angers. When in perfection, it is a most delicious 
fruit of the highest quality. We are compelled to add, however, 
that the quality of the fruit is a little uncertain on young stand- 
ard trees. On the quince, to which this sort seems well adapt- 
ed, it is always fine. The tree is a strong grower, the shoots 
upright, light yellowish-brown, and it is deserving trial in all 
warm dry soils. 

Fruit very large, oblong-obovate, with an uneven, somewhat 
knobby surface. Skin dull greenish-yellow, a good deal streak- 
ed and spotted with russet. Stalk one to two inches long, very 
stout, bent, deeply planted in an irregular cavity. Calyx set in 
a somewhat knobby basin. Flesh white, buttery, and very jui- 
cy, with a rich and very excellent flavour. October. 


Duc pr BraBant. 


Desirée Van Mons. Beurre Charneuse 
Fondante des Charneuse. Waterloo. 

Miel d’Waterloo. Belle Excellente. 
Jamin. 


Tree hardy, vigorous, productive, and equally suited with 
light or tenacious soil. 

Fruit large, oval, pyriform, tapering from centre to base and 
apex, angular. Skin greenish, shaded with crimson on the sun- 
ny side, and thickly sprinkled with greenish dots Stalk long, 
curved, and twisted, somewhat fleshy at its insertion, in a very 
small cavity. Calyx large and open, segments persistent, in an 
irregular ribbed basin. Flesh whitish green, very juicy, buttery 
melting, with a refreshing vinous flavour. October, Novem 
ber. 
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Duc de Brabant. 


Dumortier. Thomp. Nois. 

A very excellent little Belgian pear, often remarkably high 
flavoured. Fruit nearly of medium size, obovate. Skin dull 
yellow marked with russet patches and dots. Stalk nearly two 
inches long, slender, planted without depression. Calyx small, 
open, sei in a slight basin. Flesh greenish-white, juicy, melting, 
exceedingly sugary and rich, with a highly perfumed aromatic 
flavour. It keeps but a short time. September. 


Dupuy Cuarites. Berkmans. 
Tree vigorous and fertile, forms a pyramid, 
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Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin rough, becomes yellow at 
maturity, and chiefly covered with fawn russet. Flesh whitish- 
green, melting, juicy, very sugary. An excellent fruit ripening 
the end of November. (Al. Pom.) 


ExizaBetH, Mannine’s. Man. in H. M. 
Van Mons. No. 154. 


Manning’s Elizabeth, a seedling of Dr. Van Mons’, named by 
Mr. Manning, is a very sweet and sprightly pear, with a peculiar 
flavour. 

A beautiful dessert fruit, productive, growth moderate, shoots 
reddish, and sprinkled with red and brown dots. Fruit below 
medium size, obovate, shaped like the Julienne, or a small White 
Doyenné. Skin smooth, bright yellow, with a lively red cheek. 
Stalk one inch long, set in a shallow, round cavity. Calyx open, 
set in a broad shallow basin. Flesh white, juicy, and very 
melting, with a saccharine, but very sprightly, perfumed flavour 
Last of August. 


ExizasetH, Epwarps’. Wilder. Mss. 


Edwards’ Elizabeth is a seedling, raised by Ex-Governor Ed- 
wards, of New Haven, Conn, 

Fruit of medium size, often large, obtuse-pyriform, angular, 
and oblique at the base, the stalk frequently planted in a fleshy 
protuberance, like a fold. Skin smooth, yellowish-green, very 
fine, and of a peculiar waxen appearance. Flesh, white, buttery 
slightly sub-acid and good. October. 


Emme p’Heysr. Esperen. 


This fruit was dedicated by Major Esperen to the son of his 
friend L. E. Berckmans of New Jersey. 

A Belgian fruit. Tree of moderate vigour. A healthy and 
good grower, but straggling and not easily brought to a pyra- 
midal form. It seems well suited to this climate and grows well 
on quince. Young wood fawn or light-brown, rather slender, 
Fruit large or above medium size, long calebasse form. Colour 
light-green, washed and waved with fawn and russet, becomes 
bright yellow at the time of maturity. Stem variable but rather 
long, sometimes fleshy, inserted in an uneven cavity. Calyx 
small, set in a deep narrow basin, surrounded by uneven pro- 
tuberances. Flesh buttery, melting, very juicy, exceedingly fine, 
sugary and well perfumed. Ripening well through November. 
(L. E. Berckmans, Ms.) 
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Emile @ Heyst. 


Emity Brivort. 


Dedicated by Bouvier to the daughter of the distinguishea 
Belgian Pomologist A. Bivort. 

Tree of slow growth, but very hardy, with reddish or light 
brown, upright, stout, short shoots. 

Fruit medium, oblate, inclining to conic, very much depressed. 
Skin deep orange-yellow, much covered with russet. Stalk 
short and fleshy, inserted in a rather deep cavity, surrounded by 
protuberances. Calyx small, set in a deep well formed basin, 
Flesh yellowish, buttery, melting, abounding in rich sugary 
vinous juice, with a peculiar flavour, somewhat resembling 
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quince. Ripens October, November, and keeps well. (L. E. 
Berckmans, Ms.) 


Emily Bivort. 


EspreringE. Van Mons. 
Beurre Sprin. 


Tree upright, vigorous, very productive. . 

Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin ana 
with numerous brown dots and sometimes patches of russet. 
Stalk long, inclined, inserted by a lip in a slight depression, 
Calyx open, in a rather small shallow basin. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, with a pleasant perfumed flavour. Core small. 
September and October. 


Fieve pE Napizs. Thomp. 
Comtesse de Frénol. Beurré Bronzée. 
De Vigne Pelone. Fig Pear of Naples. Jan. 


A very good, late autumn pear, but inferior to several others, 
It grows vigorously and bears well. A cooking fruit. 

Fruit. of rather large size, oblong-obovate. Skin nearly 
covered with brown, and tinged with red next the sun. Flesh 
buttery, melting, and agreeable. November. 


Fieve p’ALencon. Thomp. 
Verte longue de la Mayenne. Figue d’Hiver. 


This corresponds with Verte longue of Angers and probably 
may prove synonymous with it. 
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FonpanTE DE Matines. LEsperen. 


Tree vigorous, but of moderate productiveness. 

Fruit medium, roundish, turbinate, inclining to pyriform 
Stalk stout, long, and curved, inserted in a smal! uneven depres- 
sion, surrounded by russet. Calyx small, closed, set in a mo- 
derate uneven basin. Skin greenish, netted with russet, with a 
sunny cheek, becoming golden-yellow at maturity. Flesh fine, 
melting, juicy, sweet, slightly perfumed. October, November. 


Fonpante pe Norx. Esperen. Al. Pom. 
Belle de Noel. Belle apres Noel. 


Tree vigorous and a good bearer, young wood fawn colonr. 

Fruit medium, turbinate, or depressed pyriform. Skin yellow, 
often with a warm cheek, sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, 
stout, and curved, inserted by a fleshy ring or lip at a great 
inclination, Calyx firmly closed, set in a broad shallow irre- 
gular basin. Flesh juicy, with a sweet perfumed flavour. De- 
cember, January. 


Fonpante Van Mons. Thomp. 


An excellent melting pear, raised by Dr. Van Mons, and first 
introduced by Mr. Manning. It bears abundantly. 

Fruit nearly of medium size, roundish, a little depressed. 
Skin pale yellow. Stalk stout, an inch and a half long, planted 
in a rather deep cavity. Calyx set in a pretty deep basin. 
Flesh white, juicy, melting, sweet, and of very agreeable flavour. 
First of November. 


Fonpante AGREEABLE. 


Fruit medium, roundish, obovate. Colour dull yellowish- 
green, slightly russeted. Stalk planted at an inclination, and 
fleshy at its junction with the fruit. Flesh juicy and melting. 
Flavour very pleasant and refreshing, with a delicate aroma. 
Ripe last of August. (Wilder in Hort.) 


FonpanTE pu Comics, of Angers. Thomp. Comice, H. A. 


Fruit large, pyramidal, truncate-pyriform. Skin yellow, with 
a warm cheek, inclining to russet, with russet dots. Stalk long 
and curved, inserted in a depression. Calyx small, closed, set in 
a rather deep, open basin. Flesh juicy, buttery, with a rich, 
sugary, vinous flavour. October, November. 
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FonpDANTE DES Pres. Van Mons. 


A seedling of Van Mons’. Fruit medium, turbinate, inclining 
to pyriform. Stem of middling length, inserted in a corrugated 
eavity. Skin lemon yellow at maturity, with a few traces of 
russet, and a little red next the sun. Flesh white, melting, 
juicy. Flavour sweet and agreeable, with considerable aroma 
October. (Wilder’s Rept.) 


Forette. Thomp. P. Mag. Lind. 


Forellen-birne. Poire Truite. Trout Pear. 
Corail. Petit Corail. 


This exquisitely: beautiful German pear—called in that lan- 
guage Forellen-birne, 7. ¢., trout pear, from its finely speckled 
appearance, is one of the most attractive dessert fruits. It 
requires a warm soil and exposure, and well deserves to be 
trained as an espalier. Young shoots long, with few and dark 
coloured branches. 

Fruit oblong-ovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin smooth, at 
first green, but when fully ripe, lemon yellow, washed with rich 
deep red on the sunny side, where it is marked with large, 
margined, crimson specks. Stalk about an inch long, rather 
slender, slightly curved, rather obliquely planted, in a shallow, 
uneven cavity. Calyx rather small, basin abruptly sunk. Flesh 
white, fine grained, buttery, melting, with rich, slightly vinous 
iuice. Beginning of November, and may be kept, with care, till 
Christmas. 


Fievur pe Neter. Van Mons. 
Snow Flower. 


Fruit medium or above, tapering by a mamelon protuberance 
to its junction with the stem which meets it by a fleshy enlarge- 
ment. Calyx small, partially closed, in a small, shallow basin, 
Surface very uneven. Colour yellowish green, mottled with 
thin russet. Flesh somewhat granular and coarse, but sweet and 
high flavoured. Ripens middle of October. : 


FLorimonp Parent. Bivort. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree of moderate vigour and 
fertility. 

Fruit very large, pyramidal, swelled towards its centre. Skin 
green, pointed and striped with brown russet; becomes deep 
yellow at maturity. Flesh coarse, melting, juicy, sugary, and 


agreeably perfumed. Ripe at the end of September. (Al. Pom.) 
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Foutton. Man. Ken. 


This American 

pear is a native of 
Maine, and is a 
seedling from the 
farm of Mrs, Ful- 
ton, of Topsham, 
in that state. It 
is very hardy, and 
bears everyyear ab- 
undantly. Young 
shoots rather slen- 
der, and reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit below medi- 
um size, roundish, 
flattened. Skin, at 
first, entirely gray- 
russetin colour, but 
at maturity of a 
dark cinnamon rus- 
set. Stalk one to 
two inches long, 
slender, planted in 
®& narrow cavity. 
Calyx with long Pulion. 
segments sunk in 
an uneven hollow. Flesh half buttery, moderately juicy, with a 
sprightly, agreeable flavour. Sceds compressed. October and 
November. 


FRANKFORD. 


Origin on the premises of Eli Merkins, near Frankford, Phila- 
delphia. A new fruit, and said to be an acquisition. Size 
medium, roundish, sometimes inclining to pyriform, not unfre 
quently obovate. Skin yeilow, containing many russet dots, 
especially towards the crown, and having occasionally a faint 
blush on the part exposed to the sun. Stalk rather short, thick, 
and fleshy at its termination, inserted in a small cavity. Calyx 
medium, open, set in a shallow, moderately wide basin. Flesh 
fine texture and buttery. Flavour exceedingly rich, with a 
delicious aroma. Quality, “best.” November. (Int. Rept.) 


FREDERIKA Bremer. Hort. ° 


Introduced by J. C. Hastings of Clinton, Oncida Co., N. Y. 
Tree vigorous, young wood green. 
Fruit above mediun, irregularly obtuse, pyriform, sometimes 
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Bergamotte shaped. Skin greenish yellow. Stalk rather long 
and stout, inserted in a moderate cavity at an inclination by a 
lip or ring. Calyx small and closed, set in an abrupt basin. 
Flesh whitish, melting, buttery, sweet and vinous, slightly per- 
fumed. October. 


GANSEL’s SECKEL. 


Raised by Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston, England. Growth 
much like Seckel; productive. 

Fruit medium or small, oblate, much depressed. Skin yellow, 
rough, and uneven, mostly covered with thin russet. Stalk 
short and stout, inserted in a broad, shallow cavity. Calyx 
closed, set in a broad, deep basin. Flesh coarse, buttery, juicy, 
melting, with a rich aromatic perfumed flavour. November. 


GANSEL’s Late BERGAMOTTE. 


Raised by Mr. Williams, of Pitmaston, England. Of vigorous 
growth, and a promising late fruit. 

Fruit roundish, oblate. Skin greenish, rough, sprinkled with 
russet. Stalk much enlarged at its insertion in a pretty deep 
cavity. Calyx large, open, basin broad and shallow. Flesh 
juicy, granular, melting, sugary, and rich, highly perfumed with 
musk. December, January. 


GENERAL BosqQuEt. 


Fruit large, pyriform. Skin smooth, green, russet, spotted 
Flesh tender, melting, first rate. Ripening in September 
(Leroy’s Cat.) 


GENERAL CANROBERT. 


Fruit medium size, resembling St. Germain. Skin yellow, 
dotted, and spotted with russet. Flesh delicate, melting, ripen- 
ing in January and February. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


GenERAL LamoricrErE. Hov. Mag. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oval, inclining to ovate, remotely pyriform, 
tapering from centre towards base and crown. Skin russet, on 
greenish-yellow ground. Stalk long, curved, fleshy at its inser- 
tion in an inclined depression. Calyx open, its segments pro- 
jecting, basin very small. Flesh fine, juicy, melting, with a very 
rich, brisk, sugary flavour and peculiar perfume. Imperfect speci 
mens, astringent. October. 
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GENERAL TAYLOR. 


Fruit below medium, turbinate, obscurely-pyriform, broad at 
the crown. Skin cinnamon russet, becoming fawn on the 
exposed side. Stalk rather short, cavity very small. Calyx 
partially closed, basin furrowed and not very deep. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, granular, becoming buttery and melting. Flavour 
as high as the Seckel; aroma delicious. Maturity November. 
(Ad. Int. Rep.) 


GENERAL DE LouRMEL. 
Fruit medium size, resembling Doyenne. Skin greenish, 
irregularly spotted and dotted with russet. Flesh delicate, juicy, 
melting, sugary. Ripening in November (Leroy’s Cat.) 


GERARDIN. 


Fruit medium, roundish, somewhat irregular. Skin yellow, 
with many spots and patches of rough russet, and a reddish tint 
towards the sun. Flesh coarse, buttery, astringent, granular, 
tolerably good. September. 


GrepEon Paripant. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, obtuse, pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow, with 
a brownish cheek. Stalk rather long, inserted in a small cavity. 
Calyx open, persistent. Flesh white, juicy, melting, sweet, 
brisk, and excellent. Ripe last of September. 


Guiov-morceau. Thomp. Lind. 


Gloux Morceaux, Goulu Morceau, 

Beurré d’Hardenpont, Rol de Wurtemberg, 8 
Hardenpont d’Hiver, of the Kronprinz Ferdinand, 8 
Colmar d’Hiver, French, —————— von Oestrvich, = 
Linden d’Automue, Beurre d’Cambron, <) 
Beurré d’Aremberg (wrongly) Got Lue de Cambron, 


The Glou-morceau is universally admitted to be one cf the 
best of the Flemish winter pears; and as it is perfectly suited 
to our climate, bearing excellent crops, it should have a place 
in every good garden. It has been confounded with the Beurré - 
d’Aremberg, as has already been explained, but is readily dis- 
tinguished from that pear, by its sweeter, more sugary flavour, 
more oval figure, and more slender stalk. The growth of the 
tree is also distinct, having dark olive shoots, spreading and 
declining in habit, with wavy leaves, and makes one of the finest 
pyramids, and succeeds well on the quince. 

Much confusion has existed in reference to this pear; but 
it is now so well known by the above name, that we retain 
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it, although Beurré Hardenpont is the true name. It has long 
been and is still known in France as Beurré d’Aremberg, and 
in England as Beurré Kent. 


Glou-morceau. 


Fruit rather large, varying in form, but usually obtusc-oval 
Skin smooth, thin, pale greenish yellow, marked with small 
green dots, and sometimes with thin patches of greenish-brown. 
Stalk rather slender and straight, an inch or more long, planted 
in a small, regular cavity. Calyx usually with open divisions, 
set in a moderately deep basin. Flesh white, fine grained, and 
smooth in texture, buttery, very melting, with a rich, sugary 
flavour, with no admixture of acid. Sometimes astringent in 
heavy soils. December. 
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Granp Soren. Esperen. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit variable in its form, generally turbinate- 
pyriform, of moderate size. Skin golden-yellow at maturity,and 
covered with russet fawn. Flesh half fine, half melting, juicy, 
sugary, vinous, perfectly perfumed. Ripe November, Decem- 
ber. ° 


Grastin. Thomp. 


Tree vigorous, young wood greenish olive, very productive. 

Fruit large, oval, obtuse, pyriform, its greatest diameter near 
the centre, from which it tapers to calyx and stem. Skin thick, 
green, and slightly sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, thick at 
its juncture with the fruit, inserted in a slight depression. 
Calyx open, segments stiff, basin abrupt and furrowed. Flesh 
whitish, coarse, a little granular, buttery, juicy, melting, with a 
fine rich vinous flavour. October, November. 


Groom’s Princess Roya. Thomp 


A new English fruit, raised by Mr. Groom, the famous tulip 
grower. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin greenish-brown, with 
a tinge of brownish red, and some russet tracings. Stalk short 
and thick, set in a very trifling depression. Calyx small, open, 
set in a shallow basin. Flesh buttery, melting, a little gritty 
near the core, but sweet and high flavoured. January and 
February. 


Grosse Mariz. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, oblate-pyriform. Skin yellow, covered with 
cinnamon russet. Stalk inserted without depression. Calyx 
partially closed. Flesh juicy, tender, with a rich, perfumed 
flavour resembiing Brown Beurre. October. 


Gros RovussEe.et p’Aout. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous, of pyramidal form, very productive. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin green, becoming golden-yel- 
low at maturity, shaded with russet and spotted with fawn. 
Flesh whitish, fine, melting, very juicy, sugary, vinous, deli- 
ciously perfumed. Ripens in August. (Al. Pom.) 


Hacon’s IncomparaBiE. Lind. Thomp. 
Downham Seedling. 


An English fruit, raised by Mr. Hacon, of Downham Market, 
Norfolk. It isa hardy, productive tree, with rather depending 
99 
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branches. Young shoots rather slender, diverging, olive- 
coloured. 

Fruit rather large, roundish, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
slightly rough, pale, and dull yellowish-green, mixed with pale 
brown, sprinkled with numerous greenish-russet dots, and russet 
streaks. Flesh white, buttery, melting, with a rich vinous 
flavour. October and November. 


HappINGTON. 


Raised by J. B. Smith, Philadelphia. 

Fruit above medium, obovate, or pyriform. Colour greenish- 
yellow, with a brownish cheek. Stalk slender, inserted in a 
small cavity. Calyx small, in a round, shallow basin. Flesh 
yellow, crisp, juicy, with an aromatic flavour. January till 
April. (Brinckle in Hort.) 


H&rGERMAN. 


Originated at North Hempstead, Long Island. Tree of 
vigorous growth, an early bearer. Fruit of medium size, or 
below ; much resembles in form and colour the Buffum. Flavour 
intermediate between the Seckel and white Doyenne, melting 
and delicious; must be eaten at precise periods of maturity. 
Ripens about the middle of September. (Wm. R. Prince.) 


HANovER. 


From Hanover Furnace, New Jersey. 

Fruit below medium, roundish-obovate. Skin green, with 
dull green russet markings, and a brown cheek. Stalk medium, 
cavity shallow and angular. Calyx open, in an irregular basin. 
Flesh greenish-yellow, exceedingly melting and juicy. Flavour 
pleasant. Quality “good.” Ripe October. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Harvarp. Man. Ken. 
Boston Eparne. Cambridge Sugar Pear. 


The Harvard produces enormous crops, which is of fair qua- 
lity. The tree is remarkably hardy and ‘vigorous, w:th upright 
shoots forming a fine head. It originated at Cambridge, Mass. 

Fruit rather large, oblong-pyriform. Skin russety olive-yel- 
low, with a brownish-red cheek. Stalk rather stout, inserted 
rather obliquely on the narrow summit or on a small cavity. 
Calyx set in a narrow basin. Flesh white, tender, juicy, and 
melting, of excellent flavour, but liable, if not picked early, to 
rot at the core. Beginning of September. 


Hawe’s WInTER. 


Origin, King and Queen Counties, Va., on th: farm of the 


” 
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Hawe’s family. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large, 
roundish, slightly flattened. Colour at maturity dull yellow, 
with russet spots. Flesh a little coarse, very juicy, rich, sweet, 
vinous. November to January. (H.R. Roby, Ms.) 


Heartucot. Man. 
Gore’s Heathcot. Ken. 


The Heathcot originated on the farm of Governor Gore, in 
Waltham, Mass., by Mr. Heathcot, then a tenant; the original 
tree came into bearing in 1824. Young shoots upright, reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit of medium size, regularly obovate. Skin pale greenish- 
yellow, with avery few dots, and a few russet streaks. Stalk 
an inch long, planted in a very small cavity. Calyx closed, and 
set in a rather narrow and shallow basin. Flesh white, buttery, 
and melting, moderately juicy, with an agreeable, vinous flavour 
Middle and last of September. 


HENKEL. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings, growth vigorous, upright, young 
wood, dull brown. 

Fruit medium, obovate, uneven. Skin lemon-yellow, some- 
what patched with cinnamon russet, specked with dull green. 
Stalk long, inserted in a small cavity, Calyx open, in a shallow 
uneven basin. Flesh yellowish, rather coarse, melting, and 
juicy. Flavour sprightly vinous, perfumed, and excellent. Octo- 


ber. (Hov. Mag.) 


Hewry THE Fourts. Lind. 


Henri Quatre. Zhomp. Jaquin. 
Favori Musque du Conseiller. Van Mons. Beurré Ananas. 
Poire Ananas. 


This little pear, perhaps not very attractive in appearance, 
being small, and of a dull colour, is one of our greatest favour- 
ites as a desert fruit. It always bears well—often too abun- 
dantly. Young shoots diverging, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish-pyriform. Skin pale 
greenish-yellow, dotted with small grey specks. Stalk rather 
more than an inch long, slender, bent, and obliquely planted on 
a slightly flattened prominence, or under a swollen lip. Gaiyx 
amall, placed in a shallow abrupt basin. Flesh whitish, not very 
fine grained, but unusually juicy and melting, with a rich, deli- 
eately perfumed flavour. It should always be ripened in the 
house. Early in September. 
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Sy 


Henry the Fourth. 


Henrietta. Bouvier. 


A beautiful tree of Belgian origin. Fruit small or medium, 
turbinate. Skin rough, almost entirely covered with russet 
Flesh white, half fine, melting, abounding in juice, sugary, 
agrecably perfumed. A very good fruit, ripening in Novem- 
ber. (Al. Pom.) 


Hewri Bivorr. Bivort. 


Tree pyramidal. Fruit large, form of Doyenné. Skin smooth, 
green, strongly shaded with brown, becomes somewhat yellow 
at maturity. Flesh whitish yellow, very melting, half buttery, 
juicy, sweet, and deliciously perfumed. Ripe middle of Sep- 
tember. Very good in Belgium, not proved here. (Al. Pom.) 


HosEensHENCK. 
Shenk’s. Smokehouse. 
Watermelon. Butter Pear. 


Origin, farm of John Shenck, Weaver Township, Pa. Tree 
vigorous and productive. Fruit variable, subject to be knotty, 
and imperfect unless well grown. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oblate. Skin light yellowish- 
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green, rarely with a blush. Stalk about an inch long, rather 
stout, inserted without much depression, sometimes by a lip, 
Calyx large, basin deep. Flesh rather coarse, tender, juicy 
melting, with a pleasant flavour. Ripens the last of August. 


Hénrierra. 


Raised by Gov. Edward, of New Haven, Conn. Tree a free 
grower, of upright form, a good bearer, young wood reddish- 
brown. 

Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin yellow, 
with a dull crimson cheek covered with minute grey dots. 
Stalk rather long, curved, cavity small and abrupt. Calyx 
closed, segments long, basin shallow and corrugated. Flesh 
whitish, juicy, melting, sugary, vinous, and rich; slightly aro- 
matic. Ripe middle of September; does not keep long after it 
is ripe. 


HeEriIcart. 


A second-rate Belgian pear, with a pleasant, perfumed juice, 
ripening early in Autumn. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, often rather oblong and irregu- 
lar. Skin yellow and russety. Stalk an inch or more long, 
rather slender, sct in a small cavity. Calyx set in a shallow 
basin. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, not rich, but with a 
delicate, peculiar aroma, gritty and slightly astringent. The 
fruit ripens the last of September. 


Hericart DE Tuury. Van Mons. 


Raised by Van Mons. A good grower, of peculiar habits 
and appearance, rather pyramidal, but with diverging crooked 
limbs of a deep brown or purple hue. Not an early nor a very 
profuse bearer. 

Fruit pyramidal, turbinate. Skin rather rough, with a 
decided cinnamon color. Stalk long, and curved, inserted in a 
small abrupt cavity. Czalyx closed, deeply sunk, basin uneven, 
Flesh yellowish, compact, buttery, sufficiently juicy, with a pecu- 
liar rich flavour. January and February. (L. E. Berckman’s 
Ms.) 


Hovey. 
Raised by André Leroy, and dedicated to C. M. Hovey. 


Fruit medium size, pyriform, regular; resembles the Beurré 
capiamont. Skin fair, smooth, yellow, speckled and dotted 
around the eye, the calyx at outside. Stem about an inch long 
obliquely inserted. Flesh yellow, melting, juicy, sugary, per- 
fumed, and vinovs. {Leroy’s Cat.) 


THE PEAR. 


Howell Pear. 


Howe tt. 


Raised by Thomas Howell, of New Haven, Conn., and gives 
promise of being a valuable variety. 

Tree an upright and free grower, young shoots dark maroon, 
an early and profuse bearer. Fruit rather large, oval, or obtuse 

riform. Skin light waxen-yellow, often with a finely shaded 
cheek, thickly sprinkled with minute russet dots, and some rus- 
set patches. Stem long and stout, fleshy at its insertion in a 
moderate uneven cavity. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
white, rather coarse and granular, with a rich, perfumed, aro- 
matic flavour. When in perfection, best, but variable, Ripe 
from middle of September to middle of October. 
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Huntington Pear. 


Huntineron. 


Origin New Rochelle, and brought to our notice by T. R. 
Carpenter. It was found in the woods a few years since by Mr. 
Huntington, and now stands in his grounds. Tree vigorous, 
forming a pyramid, an early and profuse bearer. 

Fruit nearly medium in size, roundish, obconic, truncate, some- 
times oblate. Skin rough-yellow, often shaded with crimson, 
thickly covered with grey and crimson dots, and russet patches. 
Stalk medium or long, nearly straight, cavity broad and uneven. 
Calyx open, segments stiff, basin broad and open. Flesh white, 
very juicy, melting, buttery, with a very sweet, vinous flavour, 
delicately perfumed. A very delightful pear, of the highest 
promise. Ripe middle of September, and continues in use three 
or four weeks. 


Inconnuge Van Mons. Thomp. 


Tree vigorous, upright, very productive. Fruit medium, 
sonic, obscurely-pyriform. Skin rough, green, becoming yel- 
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lowish, sprinkled with russet. Stalk rather long, curved, insert: 
ed in a slight cavity, at an inclination. Calyx open, basin small, 
uneven. Flesh coarse, juicy, melting, sweet, and rich. Decem- 
ber to February. 


Ives’ SEEDLING. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Fruit nearly 
medium, somewhat globular. Skin greenish-yellow, shaded 
with crimson. Stalk short and thick. Calyx small, nearly 
closed, basin shallow, and irregular. 

Flesh whitish, coarse and granular, juicy, melting, with a 
refreshing sugary flavour well perfumed. Ripe about the first 
of September. 


Ives’ PrEar. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Tree vigorous 
and very productive. Fruit small, irregularly turbinate, inclin- 
ed. Skin greenish, with a brownish-red cheek. Stalk long, in- 
serted by a fleshy ring or lip. Calyx open, basin very small. 

Flesh juicy, melting, sugary, and good. Ripens first of Sep- 
tember, 

Ives’ BeRGAMOTTE. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, New Haven, Conn. Tree closely re- 
sembles the Seckel, and is very productive. Fruit medium or 
small, Bergamot-shape, protuberant at calyx. Skin greenish- 
yellow, with slight traces of russet. Stalk short and thick, in- 
serted by a ring or lip. Flesh rather coarse, buttery, melting, 
juicy, with a Gansel’s Bergamot flavour. Ripens first of Sep- 
tember. 

Ives’ VIRGALIEU. 


Raised by Dr. Eli Ives, of New Haven. Fruit below me- 
dium, pyriform, broad at calyx. Skin greenish, shaded with 
dull crimson. Stalk inserted by a lip. Calyx open, basin shal- 
low and irregular. Flesh whitish, rather coarse and granular, 
buttery, juicy, and melting, with a sweet, rich, refreshing vinous 
flavour. October. 


Jackson. 


Origin New Hampshire. Tree vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium, oblate, short pyriform or turbinate. Skin green- 
ish-yellow, somewhat russeted. Stalk long and curved, fleshy 
at its junction, inserted in a slight cavity. Calyx small and 
open, set in a rather deep abrupt basin. Flesh white and juicy, 
flavour brisk and vinous. Ripens the last of September. 


JALOUSIE DE FonteNAyY VENDEE. Man in H. M. 


This excellent French pear, was imported from Vilmorin, of 
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Paris. It is greatly superior in flavour to the old Jalousia 
Young shoots upright, long, brownish-yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate, or obtuse-pyriform. Skin 
dull-yellow and green, considerably marked with russet patches 
and dots, and tinged with a red cheek. Stalk about an inch 
long, set obliquely, without depression on an obtuse point. Ca- 
lyx with closed and stiff segments, set in a shallow, round basin. 
Flesh white, buttery, melting, with a rich flavoured juice. First 
of October. ; 


e 
Jaminette. 
Jaminette. Thomp. 
Sabine. Nois. and Josephir.e. 
D’ Austrasie, the Frech Colmar Jaminrette. 
Beurre d’Austrasie. { gardens. 
Wilhelmine. 


Raised by M. Jaminette of Metz, very productive, and in fa- 
vourable seasons an excellent winter fruit. 
22" 
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Fruit of medium or large size, varying in form, but mostly 
obovate, a good deal narrowed at the stalk. Skin clear green, 
paler at maturity, considerably marked with russety brown, 
especially near the stalk, and sprinkled with numerous brown 
dots. Stalk scarcely an inch long, rather thick, and obliquely 
planted, without any depression. Calyx open and firm, set in a 
basin of moderate depth. Flesh white, a little gritty near the 
core, but very juicy and buttery, with a sugary, aromatic-almond 

‘flavour. November to January, 


JARGONELLE, (of the English), Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Epargne. 0. Duh. Poit. Pom. Man. 
Grosse Cuisse Madame. 


Beau Présent. ; Frauenschenkel. 
Poire de tables des princes. oe Real Jargonelle. 
Saint Sampson. Sweet Summer. 


Saint Lambert. gardens. 
Belle Verge. 


This fruit, the true Jargonelle pear, was for a long time con- 
sidered the finest of Summer pears, and Thompson yet says, 
“ the best of its season.” We think, that no man will hesitate, 
however, to give the most decided preference to our native sorts, 
the Bloodgood, and Dearborn’s Seedling. It is still, however, 
one of the most common fruits in the New York market, partly, 
because it bears abundant crops, and partly, because these supe- 
rior new sorts, have scarcely yet had time to displace it. We 
consider it only a second-rate fruit, and one that quickly decays 
at the core. 

Fruit pretty large, long pyriform, tapering into the stalk. 
Skin greenish-yellow, smooth, with a little brownish colour on 
the sunny side. Stalk nearly two inches long, rather slender, 
curved, obliquely set. Calyx open, with quite long projecting 
segments, and sunk in a small and furrowed basin. The flesh is 
yellowish-white, rather coarse-grained, juicy, with a sprightly 
refreshing flavour. The tree is a strong grower, with a rather 
straggling, pendant habit. Ripens the last of July and first of 
August. 

The common Cuissr Mapame of the French authors and 
gardens, is an inferior and smaller variety of Jargonelle, not worth 
cultivating. 


JARGONELLE, (of the French.) Thomp. 
Bellissime @’Eté. O. Duh. Nois. Red Muscadel. Lind. Miil. 


Supréme. Sabine d’Eté. 

Bellissime Supréme. | of French Summer Beauty. Pom. Man. 
Bellissime Jargonelle. { gardens. English Red Cheek. } ofmany Ame 
Vermillion d’Hté. Red Cheek. rican gardens 
Chaumontelle d’été. Udal. 


This, which Mr. Thompson calls, by way of distinction, the 
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French Jargonelle, because it is most commonly received under 
that name from France, is a higher coloured and handsomer 
fruit than the English Jargonelle, though much inferior in qua- 
lity, and, in fact, lasts only a day or two in perfection, and is 
often mealy and over-ripe, while the exterior is fair and tempting. 

The tree is of very strong, upright growth. Fruit of medium 
size, obovate in form. Skin shining, light green, becoming 
lemon colour, with a very rich, deep red cheek. Flesh white, 
coarse, breaking, sweet, and soon rots at the core. Ripens the 
last of July and first of August. 


JEAN DE Wirte. Van Mons. 


Fruit medium, oblate, depressed, remotely pyriform, angular, 
and oblique. Skin yellowish-green, dotted, sprinkled, and netted 
with russet, and slightly shaded with fawn or crimson in the 
sun. Flesh white, a littie coarse, juicy, melting, with a vinous, 
somewhat peculiarly perfumed flavour. November, December. 


JERSEY GRATIOLI. 
Gracioli of Jersey. 


Tree moderately vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, obconic. Skin rough, greenish, covered 
with russet patches and dots. Stalk large, of medium length, 
inserted at an inclination in a very slight cavity. Calyx set in 
a moderately open, uneven basin, Flesh juicy, nearly melting, 
with a brisk, rich, vinous flavour; very little gritty at the core. 
Strongly resembles Gansel’s Bergamot in appearance and flavour, 
but more delicate. Septem! :r, October. 


Jononnot. Man. 


Originated in the garden of George S. Johonnot, Esq., of 
Salem, Mass. 

The fruit is of medium size, of a roundish and peculiar 
irregular form. Skin very thin, dull yellowish. Stalk short 
and thick, planted by the side of a swollen protuberance. The 
flesh is melting, buttery, and very good. ‘The tree is not very 
vigorous, but it bears good crops, and is in perfection from the 
middle of September to the middle of October. 


JONES’ SEEDLING. 


Origin Kingsessing, near Philadelphia. 

Fruit medium or below, pyriform, broad at calyx, tapering to 
the stem, which meets it by a fleshy junction. Skin yellow, 
shaded with russet; bright cinnamon on the sunny side. Calyx 
open, in a broad, shallow, uneven basin. Flesh coarse, granular, 
buttery, sugary, brisk, and vinous. October. 
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JosepHine pe Matines. Esperen. Al. Pom. 


Tree vigorous and productive, forming a beautiful pyramid. 

Fruit medium, somewhat turbinate, very much flattened. 
Skin yellowish, slightly sprinkled with russet, and thickly 
covered with russet dots. Stalk long and fleshy, inserted in a 
moderate cavity, always surrounded by russet. Calyx open, set 
in a broad, shallow basin. Flesh greenish, buttery, juicy 
sugary, and perfumed. November to February. 


JULIENNE. Coxe. Man. 


A handsome sum- 
mer pear, which so 
much resembles the 
Doyenné or St. Mi- 
chael, as to be called, 
by some, the Summer 
St. Michael. It is a 
beautiful and most 
productive fruit, and 
comes into bearing 
very early. Itis often 
of excellent flavour, 
and of the first quali- 
ty ; but, unfortunate- 
ly, it is vanable in 
these respects, and 
some seasons it is 
comparatively taste- 
less and insipid. In 
rich, warm, and dry 
soils it is almost al- 
ways fine. Itis a pro- 
fitable market fruit, 
and will always com- 
mand a_ prominent 
place in the orchard. 
The tree is of thrifty upright growth, with light yellowish- 
brown shoots. 

Fruit of small size, but varying in different soils; obovate, 
regularly formed. Skin very smooth and fair, clear bright 
yellow, on all sides. Stalk light brown, speckled with yellow, 
a little more thon an inch long, pretty stout, inserted in a very 
shallow depression. Calyx open, set in a basin slightly sunk, 
but often a little plaited. Flesh white, rather firm at first, half 
buttery, sweet, and moderately juicy. Ripens all the month of 
August. Succeeds well at the South. 


Julienne. 
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Jutes Brvortr. Al. Pom. 


Raised by Alexander Bivort. Tree moderately vigorous 
very productive. 

Fruit large, oval, truncate, conic. Skin cinnamon russet on 
yellow ground, thickly sprinkled with minute grey dots. Stalk 
long, inserted at an inclination in a broad depression, Calyx 
open, set in a small, shallow basin. Flesh firm, juicy, melting, 
with a sugary vinous flavour; finely perfumed. Oct. Nov. 


Kingsessing. 


Kinesessine. Brinckle in Hort. 
Leech’s Kingsessing. 

Originating in the family burying-ground of Isaac Leech, 
near Philadelphia. Tree upright and of vigorous growth, with 
light yellowish-green shoots. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform, or truncate-comic. Skin green- 
ish-yellow, thickly sprinkled with minute green or grey dots, 
Stalk medium or long, curved, and fleshy at its insertion in a 
broad, uneven cavity. Calyx closed, set in a sballow, irregular 
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basin. Flesh whitish, somewhat coarse and granular, juicy 
buttery and melting, with a sweet, rich, perfumed flavour 
September. 


La Hérarv. Van Mons, 1825. 


Fruit above medium, obovate, obtuse-pyriform. Calyx closed, 
deeply sunk. Stalk rather stout and long, in a depression. 
Colour pale lemon-yellow, with a brownish-red cheek next the 
sun. Flesh white, melting, juicy; flavour rich, pleasant sub- 
acid; excellent. Ripens first to middle of October. (Wilder 
in Hort.) 


Las Canas. 
Bon Parent. Bouvier. 


Fruit medium, elongated turbinate, or acute-pyriform, insen- 
sibly joining the fleshy insertion of the stem which is nearly an 
inch long. Skin greenish-yellow, with numerous brown dots 
and a few russet patches. Calyx small, open, set in an even, 
russet basin. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, sweet, aromatic, some - 
what astringent. October. 


La Juive. (Esperen.) 

A vigorous pyramidal tree, branches long and bright. 

Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin marbled with brown and 
green, brightly shaded on the sunny side. Stalk long, inserted 
ina small cavity. Calyx irregular, set in a slight basin. Flesh 
half fine, melting, juicy, sugary; pleasantly perfumed; first qua- 
lity. November. (Al. Pom.) 


Laure pe Guiymgs. Bivort. 


A tree of moderate growth, but productive. Fruit medium 
or large, turbinate, oval, pointed towards the stem. Skin very 
rough, light green, but becomes almost entirely covered with 
russet and lght orange in the sun. Flesh white, half buttery, 
melting, juicy, sugary, and highly perfumed. Ripe middle of 
September to middle of October. (Al. Pom.) 


Leopotp I. Bivort. 


Tree of moderate vigour. Fruit large, turbinate, pyriform. 
Skin smooth, green, spotted with brown russet. Flesh whitish- 
vellow, melting, buttery, juicy, sweet, and strongly perfumed. 
Ripens the middle of December, and keeps till January. (AL 
Pom.) 


Levy LE Cirrc. Louvain. 
Tree of moderate growth, very productive. 


Fruit large, pyriform. Skin russet, on greenish-yelluw 
ground. Stalk long and curved, inserted in a slight cavity by 
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a lip. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh white, juicy, buttery, 
melting, rich, and exceedingly sugary. October, November. 


LENAWEE. 


Origin uncertain, grown at Adrian, Michigan, and introduced 
by Dr. D. K. Underwood of that place, and description made by 
T. M. Cooley. 

Fruit medium to large, ovate-pyrifoim, generally more or less 
one-sided, surface frequently irregular. Skin lemon yellow, 
with small russet specks, and a lively vermilion cheek in the 
sun. Stalk an inch long, curved, inserted without depression, 
sometimes below a fleshy protuberance. Calyx small, set ina 
shallow basin. Flesh yellowish white, tender, buttery, with a 
high and quite peculiar aromatic flavour. Ripens first to middle 
of August. 


Lewis. Man. Ken. Thomp. 


This is an excellent winter pear, originated on the farm of 
Mr. John Lewis, of Roxbury, and was first discribed and brought 
into notice by that veteran and zealous amateur of fruits, Samuel 
Downer, Esq., of Dorchester, near Boston. It bears enormous 
crops; indeed, this is the chief fault of the tree, and the soil 
should therefore be kept rich, or the pears will necessarily be 
small. The fruit has the good quality of adhering closely to 
the tree, is not liable to be blown off or injured by early frosts, 
and should be allowed to remain on till late in the season. The 
tree grows vigorously, and has long, drooping branches, of dark 
olive colour. ; 

Fruit scarcely of medium size, obovate. Skin thick, dark 
green in autumn, pale green at maturity, with numerous russety 
specks. Stalk long and slender, inserted nearly even with the 
surface. Calyx large, with white spread divisions, basin almost 
level. Flesh yellowish-white, rather coarse grained, melting, 
juicy and rich in flavour, with a slight spicy pertume. November 
to February. 


LiperRALE. Hov. Mag. 


Fruit rather large, elongated, truncate-pyriform. Skin green- 
ish-yellow, sprinkled with brown orrusset dots, and with patches 
of russet. Stem long, curved, inserted in a cavity at an inclina- 
tion. Calyx large and open, basin broad and shallow. Flesh 
juicy, melting, sweet, rich, and peculiarly aromatic. October. 


Lizurenant Portevin. 


Fruit of large size, resembling in colour Glout Morceau, 
Skin yellow, netted and spotted with russet. Flesh white, juivy, 
half melting. Ripe from February to April. (Leroy’s Cat.) 
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Limon. Van Mons. Man. in H. M. 


No. 10. Van Mons. _Beurre Haggerston. 
Bergamotte Louise. 


A fine, sprightly, Belgian pear, originated by Van Mons, 
The young shoots are long, slender, reddish brown. 

Fruit rather small, obovate. Skin smooth, yellow, with a 
faint red cheek. Stalk an inch and a half long, rather stout, 
set in a moderately depressed, round cavity. Calyx set in a 
rather shallow, round basin. Flesh white, buttery, melting and 
. Juicy, with a sprightly, high flavour. Middle of August. 


Lover. Ken. 
Smith’s Bordenave. 


The Lodge Pear is a native of Pennsylvania, and is under- 
stood to have originated near Philadelphia. It is a very agree- 
able subacid pear, and has so much of the Brown Beurre cha- 
racter, that we suspect it is a seedling of that fine old variety. 

Fruit of medium size, pyriform, tapering to the stem, and 
one-sided. Skin greenish-brown, the green becoming a little 
paler at maturity, and much covered with patches of dull russet. 
Stalk an inch and a fourth long, obliquely planted at the point 
of the fruit, which is a little swollen there. Flesh whitish, a 
little gritty at the core, which is large, juicy, and melting, with 
a rather rich flavour, relieved by pleasant acid. September and 
October. 


Lovis Dupont. Durieux. 


Tree vigorous and beautiful, promises to be fertile. 

Fruit sufficiently large, sometimes in the form of Doyenne, 
but ordinarily longer and more turbinate. Skin smooth, dull 
green, passing to yellow at maturity, strongly shaded with fawn 
russet, sometimes striped and marbled. Flesh white, half fine, 
melting, juicy, sweet, and perfumed; a fruit of first quality, 
ripening towards the end of October. (An. Pom.) 


Lovisz Bowne or Jersry. Thomp. 


Bonne de Longueval. Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
Louise Bonne d’Avyranches. Beurré or Bonne Louise et ee 
William the Fourth. 


Originated in France, near Avranches, succeeds aimiany on 
the quince, forming or fine pyramid—not of the first quality, but 
profitable. Tree vigorous, upright, very productive; fruit of 
better quality on the quince than on the pear. 

Fruit large, pyriform, a little one-sided. Skin smooth and 
glossy, pale green in the shade, but overspread with brownish 
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red in the sun, and dotted with numerous gray dots. Stalk 
about an inch long, curved, rather obliquely inserted, without 


Louise Bonne of Jersey. 


depression, or with a fleshy, enlarged base. Calyx open, in a 
shallow, uneven basin. Flesh greenish white, very juicy and 
melting, with a rich and excellent flavour. September and 
October. [This is very distinct from the old Louise Bonne, a 
green winter fruit, of third quality. 


Mapame Mixer. 


Fruit very much resembling grey Beurre as to form and colour, 
and the Urbaniste as to qualities. Flesh white, delicate, fine, 
half melting, sugary and agreeably perfumed, ripening in March 
and April. (Leroy’s Cat.) 
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Mapame Ducar. Esperen. 


Tree pyramidal, very vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oval, lightly depressed at base and crown, 
Skin smooth, bright green, becoming yellow at maturity. Flesh 
white, half fine, very juicy, sugary, and slightly perfumed, 
Ripens the middle of August. (Al. Pom.) Very good in 
Belgium. 


Mapame Eniza._ Bivort. 


Tree vigorous, wood stout. 

Fruit large, pyriform. Skin smooth, bright green, and be- 
comes almost yellow at maturity. Flesh rosy, fine, buttery, 
melting, abounding with sweet juice, very agreeably perfumed. 
November. (Al. Pom.) Excellent in Belgium, promising well 
here. The tree is hardy, but has an awkward, rather crooked, 
and declining habit, and very narrow leaves. The young shoots 
are olive gray. 


MatconalTrE p’HaAspIn. 


Fruit large, form roundish, obovate. Stalk one inch long, 
inserted in a slight depression. Calyx closed, set in a rather 
deep, irregular basin. Skin dull yellow, with a brownish red 
cheek, stippled with coarse dots, and russeted at the calyx. 
Flesh juicy, tender, and melting. Flavour rich subacid, per- 
fumed. ‘Tree vigorous, hardy, and productive. October, No © 
vember, (Wilder’s Rep.) 


Marrua Ann. 
Dana’s No. 1. 


Raised by Francis Dana of Roxbury, Mass. 

Fruit medium size, elongated, obovate. Skin smooth, yellow, 
with yellow specks. Calyx closed. Flesh white, juicy, tender, 
very pleasantly subacid. November. (Hov. in Mag.) 


Marie Parent. An. Pom. 


Raised by Bivort. Tree moderately vigorous. 

Fruit large, pyriform; surface uneven. Stalk short, inclined. 
Calyx in a large furrowed cavity. Skin golden yellow at matu- 
rity. Flesh white, very fine, melting, somewhat buttery, very 
juicy, sugary, and deliciously perfumed. October. (An, Pom.) 


_ Marre Lovutsz. P. Mag. Lind. Thomp. 


Forme de Marie Louise. Princesse de Parme. 
Marie Chrétienne. Braddick's Field Standard. 


A Belgian variety of first quality in its native country, but has 
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not proved so good here. It is variable, some- 
times very good; may improve with age. 
Fruit pretty large, oblong-pyriform, rather 
irregular or one-sided. in figure. Skin at first 
‘ pale green, but at maturity rich yellow, a good 
deal sprinkled and mottled with light russet 
on the exposed side. Stalk an inch and a 
- half long, obliquely planted, sometimes under 
a slightly raised lip, sometimes in a very 


Marie Louise. 


small, one-sided cavity. Calyx small, set in a narrow, some- 
what plaited basin. Flesh white, exceedingly buttery and melt- 
ing, with a rich, saccharine, and vinous flavour. Last of Sep- 
tember and middle of October. 


Marécuat PE issiEr. 
Fruit of medium size, ovoid. Skin yellow, and reddish in the 
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sun, Flesh tender, juicy. Ripening in September and October 
Tree very productive. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


Marianne pe Nancy. Al. Pom. 
Fruit large, pyramidal, inclining to pyriform. Skin yellowish 
green, thickly covered with brown and green dots. Stem 
medium ; calyx large and open; basin shallow. Flesh coarse, 
granular, juicy, and from young trees poor. November. 


Marecuat Diruen. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous and very fertile. 

Fruit very large, very inconstant in form, varying from turbi 
nate to ovoid and almost cylindric. Skin pale green, mottled 
with fawn and yellow slightly at maturity. Flesh white, fine, 
melting, and buttery, and abounds in very sugary juice. Ripe 
last of October and November. (An. Pom.) 


MarTHER, 


Originated with John Mather, near Jenkinstown, Montgomery 
Co., Pa. 

Fruit below medium size, obovate. Skin red, with occasion- 
ally a mottled cheek, and russeted around the stem, which is 
obliquely inserted by fleshy rings without depression. Calyx 
medium, basin very small. Flesh a little coarse, but buttery. 
Flavour delicate and pleasant. August. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Maynarp. 


Origin unknown ; grown in Lancaster Co., Pa. 

Fruit medium, obovate-pyriform. Skin yellow, with russes 
dots and a crimson cheek. Stalk obliquely inserted, fleshy at 
its junction. Calyx open, in a slight depression. Flesh white, 
‘uicy, and sugary. Ripe last of July. (Dr. Eshleman.) 


McLavucGuHLiin. 


A native of Maine, introduced by S. L. Goodale of Saco 
Tree hardy and vigorous. 

Fruit large, elongated, obtuse-pyriform. Skin rough, greenish, 
mostly covered with russet, which becomes yellowish at maturity, 
with a warm sunny check. Stalk short, inserted at an incli- 
nation, with some appearance of a lip. Calyx open, set in a 
shallow, corrugated basin. Flesh whitish, not very fine, juicy 
and melting. Flavour sweet, rich, and perfumed. November 
to January. 


MERRIAM. 


Origin, Roxbury, Mass. ‘ree vigorous and very productive. 


7 
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Fruit large, roundish, somewhat flattened at base and crown, 
Skin smooth, dull yellow, covered with pale russet around the 
stem and calyx, and entire surface somewhat netted with russet. 
Stem short, moderately stout, in a small cavity with one pro- 
tuberant side. Calyx closed, basin shallow and furrowed. Flesh 
yellowish, coarse, melting, and juicy. Flavour sugary, sprightly 
perfumed, excellent. September, October. (Hov. Mag.) 


Mianonne D’Hiver. Bivort. 


Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin very 
rough, russet. Stalk stout, inserted by a lip, often at a great 
inclination. Calyx partially closed, set in a small basin. Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, granular, nearly melting, brisk sweet, and rich. 
slightly astringent. November. 


Mintot pe Nancy. Van Mons. 


A pyramidal tree, very fertile, producing at the same time at 
the extremity of its branches and its long spurs. . 
Fruit small or medium, regularly pyriform. Skin smooth, 
light green, becoming yellow a long time before its maturity. 
Flesh whitish yellow, buttery, melting, not deficient in juice, 
= and very agreeably perfumed. October, November. (A. 
om. 


Mircue.u’s Russet. 


Origin Belleville, Illinois. Fruit medium or small, obovate, 
inclining to conic. Skin rough, dark russet, thickly covered 
with grey dots. Stalk long, inserted in a small cavity by a ring 
or lip. Calyx open, basin uneven. Flesh juicy, melting, rich, 
highly perfumed. November. 


Monsricneur ArFFre. Bivort. 


Fruit medium, roundish, somewhat angular. Skin rough, 
greenish, considerably covered with thick russet, and thickly 
~ sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk long, curved, inserted in a 
moderate cavity. Calyx small, open, persistent, basin broad. 
Flesh white, rather coarse, granular, rich and perfumed. No- 
vember. 


Moyamensine. 


Origin in the garden of J. B. Smith, Philadelphia, Moya- 
mensing District. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit me- 
dium, irregular, obovate, knobbed and rough. Colour light yel- 
low, covered with minute grey dots. Stalk fleshy, of medium 
ength, and inserted by rings in a small cavity. Calyx closed. 
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set in a rather deep corrugated basin. Flesh white, sweet, 
slightly breaking, moderately juicy. Ripe August, September 
(Brinckle in Hort.) 


MuscADINE. 


The Muscadine is remarkable for its high musky aroma. Its 
history is uncertain, and it is believed to be a native. It bears 
very heavy crops, and if the fruit is picked, and ripened in the 
house, it is a good pear of its season. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish obovate, regularly formed, 
Skin pale yellowish-green, a little rough, thickly sprinkled with 
brown dots. Stalk about an inch long, set in a well formed, 
small cavity. Calyx with reflexed segments, set in a shallow 
basin. Flesh white, buttery and melting, with an agreeable, 
rich musky flavour. Last of August and first of September 
Shoots stout, dark grey-brown. 


Musxineum. 


Origin doubtful. Tree very vigorous, upright. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, much dotted 
with russet and green. Stalk long, cavity small. Calyx open, 
basin very shallow. Flesh melting, with a pleasant, brisk fla 
vour, perfumed. Ripe middle and last of August. 


Napo.eon. Liard. 


Medaille. Charles d’Autriche, ) incorrecily 
Sucrée Dorée, (of some.) Wurtemberg, of some. 
Roi de Rome. Poire Liard. 


The Napoleon is hardy, thrifty, and bears abundant crops, 
even while very young. In poor soils, or in unfavourable ex- 
posures only, it is astringent. The leaves are broad and the 
shoots are upright, and olive-coloured. 

It was raised from seed in 1808, by M. Liard, gardener at 
Mons. 

Fruit pretty large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin smooth, clear green 
at first, but becoming pale yellowish-green at maturity. Stalk 
varying from half an inch to an inch long, pretty stout, set in a 
slight depression or under a swollen lip. -Calyx set in a basin 
of moderate depth. Flesh white, melting, remarkably full of 
juice, which is sweet, sprightly and excellent. Should be ri- 
pened in the house, when it will be fit for use in September, 
and may be kept for weeks. 


Niztt. Thomp. Van Mons, 


Beurre Niell. Jan in H. M. Colmar Bosc. 
Poire Niell. Lind. Fondante du Bois, incorrectly of some 


A large and handsome Be'gian variety, raised by Van Mons. 
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from seeds sown in 1815, and named in honour of Dr. Niell, of 
Edinburgh, a distinguished horticulturist and man of science. 
The tree bears plentifully. Its quality is not yet fully ascer- 
tained, but specimens obtained here promise well. Young wood 
stout, diverging, grey. 

Fruit large, obovate, inclining to pyriform, rather shortened 
in figure on one side, and enlarged on the other—tapering to 
the stalk, which is about an inch long, obliquely planted, with 
little or no cavity. Skin pale yellow, delicately marked with 
thin russet, finely dotted, and sometimes marked with faint red. 
Flesh white, buttery, sweet, with a plentiful and agreeable juice. 
Last of September. 


Ne Pius Mevris. Themp. 


This is a Belgian pear, one of Dr. Van Mons’ seedlings, named 
in allusion to Pierre Meuris, his gardener at Brussels. The tree 
grows upright, has short-jointed, olive-coloured shoots. 

Fruit medium or rather sniall, roundish, usually very irregular, 
with swollen parts on the surface. Skin rough, dull yellowish- 
brown, partially covered with iron-coloured russet. Stalk quite 
short, set without depression, in a small cavity. Flesh yellowish- 
white, buttery, melting, with a sugary and agreeable flavour. 
January to March. 


Nites? 


A foreign variety imported by John M. Niles, Hartford, Conn. 
The original name having been lost, it has not yet been iden- 
tified. ; 

Fruit large, obtuse, pyriform. Colour yellow at maturity, 
thickly covered with russet dots. Stalk long, inserted in a deep, 
abrupt, uneven cavity. Calyx closed, set in a deep round basin. 
Flesh juicy, buttery, sweet and pleasant. December. (Ad, 
Int. Rep.) 


Nouveau Porrrav. Bivort. 


A seedling of Van Mons, a very vigorous grower, forming a 
beautiful pyramid, very productive, young wood brownish-red. 
Fruit large, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin green, with 
numerous russet dots and sometimes patches of russet. Stem 
rather short, curved, inserted at an inclination often by a fleshy 
protuberance or fold, without depression, Calyx large, closed, 
set in a narrow basin of moderate depth. Flesh whitish, buttery, 
juicy, melting, with a sugary, vinous, and very refreshing flavour 
Ripe November. A pear of great promise. 
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Nouveau Poiteau. 


Ononpaca. Hort. 
Swan’s Orange. ° 


Supposed to have originated in Farmington, Conn. Tree 
very vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, obtusely-pyriform, tapering from centre towards 
calyx and stalk. Skin somewhat coarse and uneven, thickl 
covered with russet dots, fine rich yellow at maturity, tal | 
with some traces of russet, and sometimes with a sunny cheek 
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Stalk rather stout, of medium length, inserted in a small cavity, 
at an inclination. Calyx small, firmly closed, set in a narrow, 
somewhat uneven basin. Flesh buttery, melting, abounding in 
juice, slightly granular, and when in perfection with a fine rich, 
vinous flavour. A variable fruit, often quite acid and not rich 
September to November. 


ONTARIO. 


Onigin, Geneva, Ontario County, N. Y. Tree vigorous and 
productive, said to be a valuable market variety. 

Fruit medium, elongated, obtuse-pyriform, somewhat irregu- 
lar. Skin pale yellow, thickly covered with grey or green dots. 
Stalk long, curved, inserted by a fleshy ring in a rather large 
depression. Calyx partially closed or open in a shallow, irre- 
gular, corrugated basin. Flesh white, granular, juicy, almost 
melting, with a sweet, pleasant flavour. Ripens last of Sep 
tember. 


ORPHELINE Cotmar. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous, very fertile. Fruit very large, pyriform. Skin 
bright green, becomes somewhat yellow at maturity, striped 
and dotted with grey, brown, and black, and shaded with russet, 
fawn on the sunny side, and around the calyx and stem. Flesh 
whitish-yellow, fine, melting, a little granular around the core, 
juicy, sweet, and perfumed. A beautiful and excellent fruit, 
ripening about the middle of October. (An. Pom.) 


Osporne. West. Farm. and Gard. 


Origin, Economy, Indiana. Productive and a free grower. 

Fruit medium, short-pyriform. Skin yellowish-green, with 
numerous grey dots. Stalk rather long, inclined in a slight 
depression, basin broad and shallow. Calyx partially closed. 
Flesh white, juicy, brisk, vinous. Middle of September. 


Ospanp’s Summer. Hort. 


Origin, Wayne County, N. Y. Tree moderately vigorous, 
upright, an early and prolific bearer. 

Fruit small, obovate, inclining to conic. Skin fine, clear yel- 
low, thickly dotted with small greenish and brown dots, with a 
warm cheek on the side of the sun, and some traces of russet, 
particularly around stalk and calyx. Stalk of medium length, 
rather strong, inserted in an abrupt cavity. Calyx open, set in 
a broad, shallow basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a 
rich sugary flavour and pleasant musky perfume. Ripens early 
in August. 
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Osweco Breurrsé. Hort. 
Read’s Seedling. 


Raised by Walter Read, of Oswego, N. Y. Tree vigorous 
hardy, and productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, sometimes inclining to conic. Skin 
Peres ere streaked and mottled with thin russet, but 
ecomes a fine yellow. Stalk rather short, inserted in a deep, 
round cavity. Calyx closed, set in an even, shallow basin. 
Flesh buttery, juicy, melting, with a fine rich, vinous, aromatic 
flavour. October, November. 


Pappocx. 


Received of Chauncey Goodrich, of Burlington, Vt., who informs 
as that it is quite popular in many sections of that State, ripen- 
ing about the time of Madeline, and by many preferred to it. 
Fruit rather below medium, pyriform. Skin light yellow, some- 
times with a faint blush. Stalk medium, with much depression. 
Calyx in a rather broad, shallow basin. Flesh fine grained, 
melting, sweet but not very high flavour. Ripe last of July. 


Parpeer’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by 8. D. Pardee, New Haven, Conn. Tree very pro- 
ductive, young shoots slender. 

Fruit small, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, chiefly covered 
with russet. Stalk short, calyx open. Flesh coarse, granular, 
buttery, juicy, melting, with a very high, vinous flavour, strongly 
perfumed. October. 


PARSONAGE. 


For its history, see Church. Tree a fine healthy grower, 
produces large crops of perfect fruit annually. 

Fruit medium or large, obovate, obtuse-pyriform, often in- 
clined. Skin orange yellow, rough, generally shaded with dull 
crimson, netted with russet and thickly sprinkled with russet 
dots. Stalk short and thick, fleshy at its junction, inserted in a 
sma'l cavity. Calyx partially open, stiff, set in a shallow, slightly 
russ sted basin. Flesh white, slightly coarse, somewhat granu- 
lar, juicy, melting, with a very sugary and refreshing vinous 
flavour. This beautiful and excellent fruit will no doubt rank 
among the most valuable of its season. Ripe all of Septem 


ber. 


le 
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Parsonage Pear. 


ParapisEe D’AUTOMNE. 


Calebasse Bose. Van Mons. 
Maria Nouvelle. 
Princesse Marianne. 


Tree very vigorous, shoots long and twisting, thickly sprinkled 
with very conspicuous dots. 

Fruit large, angular, with its largest diameter near the centre, 
pyriform, often gourd-form. Skin yellow, mottled, and often 
entirely overspread with bright cinnamon russet, surface uneven, 
Stalk long, enlarged at both ends, and inserted without much 
cavity, often by fleshy wrinkles or folds. Calyx open, basin 
abrupt, and surrounded by prominences. Flesh moderately fine, 
sometimes slightly granular, juicy, melting, with a very rich 
vinous, aromatic flavour, September, October. 
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Passe Cotmar. Lind. Thomp. P. Mag. 


Ananas d’Hiver. Colmar Hardenpont. 
Passe Colmar Epineaux. Présent de Malines. 
Colmar Gris. Marotte Sucrée Jaune, 
Passe Colmar Gris. Souveraine d’Hiver. 
Beurré Colmar Gris, dit précel. | ac. to Colmar Souveraine. 
Précel. Thomp. Gambier. 

Fondante de Panisel. Cellite. 

Fondante de Mons. Colmar Preule. 

Beurré d’Argenson. Colmar Dorée. 
Regintin. D’Ananas, (of some.) 


Pucelle Condésienne. 


The Passe Colmar is a Belgian pear, raised by the Counsellor 
Hardenpont. Vigorous growth, and abundant bearer. It grows 
indeed almost too thrifty, making long, bending shoots, and 
owing to this over-luxuriance, the fruit is often second rate on 
young trees, but on old trees, with high cultivation, it is some- 
times of the best quality. It is a very variable fruit, and often 
poor. The young shoots are of a lively brownish-yellow. 

Fruit rather large, varying considerably from obovate to ob- 
tuse-pyriform. Skin rather thick, yellowish-green, becoming 
yellow at maturity, a good deal sprinkled with light-brown rus- 
set. Stalk an inch and a half long, inserted in an obtuse, une- 
ven cavity, or sometimes without depression. Calyx open, basin 
shallow. Flesh yellowish-white, buttery and juicy, with a rich, 
sweet, aromatic flavour. 


Passans pu Portucat. Thomp. 
Summer Portugal. Miller’s Early. 


A delicate and pleasant pear, which comes early into bear- 
mg and produces very large crops. Shoots upright, reddish- 

rown. 

Fruit small, roundish, and much flattened. Skin pale yel- 
low, with a cheek of fairest brown, becoming red in the sun. 
Stalk nearly an inch long, inserted in a round, regular hollow. 
Calyx stiff, basin moderately sunk. Flesh white, juicy, break- 
ing, of very delicate, agreeable flavour. Last of August. 


Pater Noster. 


Fruit large, oblong. Skin yellow-russet. Stalk medium m 
fength, wrinkled, enlarged at its insertion, which is at an incli- 
nation in a small irregular cavity. Calyx open, segments stiff, 
ima small even basin. Flesh yellowish, juicy and melting, with 
a rather rich, vinous, or subacid flavour, pleasantly perfumed. 
November, December. 
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PageEncy. 
Payuency. Paul Ambre? 


Introduced from France, by Col. M. P. Wilder. Fruit of 
medium size, regularly pyriform. Skin green at first, becoming 
dull yellow at maturity, marked with patches of russet at both 
extremities, and dotted with the same. Stalk long, inserted 
without depression. Calyx stiff, open, set in a very shallow ba- 
sin. Flesh white, buttery, with sweet, rich, and perfumed fla- 
vour. October to November. 


Preacu PEar. 
Poire Peche. 


A seedling of Esperen, of moderate growth and productive. 
Fruit medium, turbinate, approaching pyriform, often truncate- 
conic. Skin fine yellow, with bright russet dots. Stalk rather 
long, sometimes inserted in a cavity, and sometimes by a fleshy 
ring. Calyx open, persistent, set in a shallow basin. Flesh 
juicy, melting, sugary, and vinous, sometimes a little as- 
tringent. Ripens last of August. 


Penpieton’s Harty Yors. Hov. Mag. 


Raised by Mrs. Jeremiah York, of Connecticut. Tree mode- 
rately vigorous, and very productive. 

Fruit medium or below, obovate, varying to obtuse-pyriform. 
Skin yellow, sometimes with a faint blush. Stalk inserted in a 
moderate cavity. Calyx open, basin irregular. Flesh melting, 
sweet, slightly perfumed. Ripens last of July. 


PENGETHLY. 


One of Mr. Knight’s seedlings. Fruit medium, inclining to 
oval. Stem long, rather slender, enlarged at the base, curved 
and twisted, set in a rather uneven depression. Calyx 
large, segments quite long and narrow. Skin light green, thickly 
sprinkled with dark dots, yellowish on the side of the sun, 
where the dots become reddish, and sometimes form a red cheek. 
Flesh somewhat coarse, but juicy, sweet, and good. One of the 
best of Knight’s pears. February, March. (Robert Manning’s 
MS.) ; 


PETRE. 


An American pear. The original tree is growing in that 
interesting place, the old Bartram Botanic Garden, near Phila- 
delphia. Col. Carr, the proprietor, who has disseminated this 
tree, informs us that in 1735, a seed was received by the elder 
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John Bartram, from Lord Petré of London, as being the seea 
of a fine butter pear. 

The tree is not a rapid grower, but produces very regular and 
abundant crops. Young wood slender, yellowish-brown, 

Fruit of medium size, or rather large, obovate. Skin very 
thin, pale yellow, (sometimes marked with greenish-russet, and 
sprinkled with russet about the eye.) Stalk stiff and strong, 
about an inch long, stout at the lower end, and set in a peculiar, 
abruptly flattened cavity. Calyx small, set in a narrow, but 
smooth basin. Flesh whitish, fine grained, buttery, and very 
melting ; with a perfumed, slightly musky, high flavour. Octo- 
ber, and if picked early, will keep a long time. 


Philadelphia. 


PuiapELtPHia. Hort. 
Latch. Orange Bergamot (erroneously). 
Origin, near Philadelphia. Tree healthy, vigorous, young 
shoots yellowish-brown, productive. Fruit sometimes cracks. 
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Fruit large, oblate, obtuse-pyriform, sometimes broadly oval- 
truncate. Skin yellow, thickly sprinkled with green or grey 
dots, sometimes netted with russet. Stalk of medium length, 
stout at its insertion in an abrupt cavity. Calyx open, set in a 
broad uneven basin. Flesh coarse, juicy, buttery, melting, with 
an excellent sugary flavour, slightly perfumed. September. 


Puuutrere Gors. Bivort. 


Tree sufficiently vigorous, and very fertile. Fruit medium, 
turbinate-pyriform, bossed, and often irregular. Skin rough, 
totally covered with grey russet. Flesh whitish-yellow, fine and 
melting, juice enough, sweet, and finely perfumed; quite first 
quality. Ripens middle of November. (An. Pom.) 


Piz IX. Bivort. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit large, oblate, obconic, irregularly 
pyriform, largest diameter at the centre. Skin yellow, slightly 
russeted. Stalk medium, curved, rather stout, fleshy at its 
insertion, by a lip. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh coarse 
and granular, rich and good. Ripens last of September. 


Puatr. 
Platt’s Seedling. 
Origin on the farm of the late Thomas Tredwell, Beeckman- 
town, Clinton Co. N.Y. Tree vigorous, hardy, and productive. 
Fruit rather large. Skin yellow, a fruit of good quality, and 
perhaps may be valuable for orchard culture, particularly at the 
North. October, November. 


PocaHontas. 

Origin, Quincy, Mass. Tree moderately vigorous. Fruit me- 
dium, form variable, obovate-pyriform, often turbinate. Calyx 
small, closed. Stem short, inserted without depression. Color 
lemon-yellow, with traces of russet, and occasionally a bright 
vermilion cheek. Flesh white, melting, juicy, and buttery. 
Flavour sweet, rich, and musky. Ripe first to the middle of 
October. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Porre p’ALBRET. 


Beurre d’ Albret. Fondante d’ Albret. 
Calebasse d' Albret. 


A foreign variety. Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit me- 
dium or above, elongated pyriform, angular, often with a suture 
on one side. Skin yellow, mostly covered with cinnamon russet. 
Stalk short, thick, and fleshy, much inclined at its insertion by 
a lip. Calyx small, open, or partially closed; basin small and 
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uneven. Flesh greenish-white, exceedingly juicy, buttery, melt 
ing with a rich vinous flavour, highly perfumed. October. 


Poire p’Asonpance. Duh, 

Fruit above medium. Form oblong-pyriform. Neck thick. 
Colour pale yellow, with numerous russet dots, mottled and in- 
termingled with vermilion, and red on the sunny side. Flesh 
melting and juicy, with a sweet delicious flavour. Ripe middle 
of October. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Porre Rovusseton. (Berckman’s.) 
Rousselon. 

Tree of medium vigor, grows well as a pyramid. Fruit me- 
dium, shaped like a Doyenne. Skin citron-yellow at maturity, 
dotted with russet, and highly coloured on the side of the sun, 
Flesh fine, half melting, sufficiently juicy, sugary, vinous, with 
an agreeable perfume, February. (An. Pom.) 


Porre pes Cuassrurs. Van Mons. 


A seedling of Van Mons. Fruit medium, pyriform, some- 
times depressed. Skin greenish-yellow, covered with minute 
dots, and a few patches of russet. Stalk long, enlarged at its 
junction, without depression. Calyx small, basin shallow. 
Flesh buttery, juicy, slightly granular, with a highly perfumed 
flavour, resembling Brown Beurré. October. 


Porre pv’ AvRIL. 


Tree a vigorous grower, both on pear and quince, very pro- 
ductive. 

Fruit large, roundish, angular, obtusely conic. Skin green- 
ish-yellow, slightly shaded and somewhat spotted with russet, 
and thickly covered with russet dots, Stalk long and curved, 
inserted usually in a depression. Calyx closed, basin deep, and 
irregular. Flesh whitish, compact, coarse, granular, juicy, half- 
melting, sweet and agreeable; a good baking pear, with some 
' promise for the dessert. November to February. 


Porre vE LEPpIne. 
De Lepine. Delepine. 


Tree of moderate growth, very productive. 

Fruit small, angular, oblate. Skin yellowish, shaded with 
crimson, slightly russeted. Stalk long, greatly enlarged at its 
junction to both fruit and branch; cavity broad and shallow 
Calyx small, open in a corrugated basin of little depth. Flesh 
coarse, granular, melting, juicy, with a brisk, vinous, perfumed 
flavour. November, December. 
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Pounp. Coxe. 


Uvedales St. Germain. Du Tonneau. 

Winter Bell. Royal d’ Angleterre 
Bretagne le Cour. Comice de Toulon. 
Belle Angevine. Beauté de Tervenren. 
Belle de Jersey. Pickering Pear. 


Lent St. Germain. 

The Pound, or Winter Bell pear, valued only for cooking, is 
one of the most common fruits in the Middle States. Indeed, 
this and the Black Pear of Worcester, so common in New Eng- 
land, are the only two kitchen pears extensively grown in this 
country. The pound pear is the larger of the two, often weigh- 
ing a couple of pounds each. It is also an abundant bearer, 
and a profitable orchard crop. The trees are strong and healthy, 
with very stout, upright, dark-coloured wood. 

Fruit large, pyriform, swollen at the crown, and narrowing 
gradually to a point at the insertion of the stalk. Skin yellow- 
ish-green, with a brown cheek, (yellow and red when long kept,) 
and sprinkled with numerous brown russet dots. Stalk two 
inches or more long, stout, bent. Calyx crumpled, set in a nar- 
row, slight basin. Flesh firm and solid, stews red, and is excel. 
ent, baked or preserved. 


Prarr. Hort. 


A native of Rhode Island. Tree a vigorous upright grower, 
very productive. 

Fruit above medium, obtuse-pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow 
shaded with crimson, and sprinkled with numerous-russet and 
grey dots, frequently patched and netted with russet. Stalk 
long, slender, curved, inserted in a regular cavity. Calyx open, 
set in a broad shallow basin. Flesh white, juicy, melting, briskly 
vinous, and saccharine, variable, but when in perfection of great 
excellence. Ripens last of September. 


Prevost. Bivort. 
Poire Prevost. 

Fruit of medium size. Skin thin, smooth, light green, passing 
to golden-yellow at maturity, deeply shaded with carmine in the 
sun. Flesh white, half melting, half buttery, sweet, and - 
strongly perfumed. Ripens in December, but may be kept 
until April. (Al. Pom.) 


Prince Axsert. Bivort. Van Mons. 


Tree vigorous, succeeds on pear and quince. Fruit medium, 
pytiform. Skin very thick and smooth. Colour yellowish, 
sometimes with a slightly sunny cheek. Stalk an inch long, 
Eye small, open, in a shallow even cavity. Flesh yellowish- 
white, fine, melting, sugary and rich, February, March. (Gard. Ch.) 
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PuLsIFER. 


Raised by Dr. John Pulsifer of Hennepin, Illinois, An up 
right and vigorous grower, shoots dark olive. 

Fruit below medium in size, pyriform. Stalk short and 
curved. Calyx small, open, basin shallow. Skin dull golden- 
yellow, covered with an open network of slight russet. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, sweet and delicious. Ripens middle of 
August. (Smiley in Hort.) 


QUILLETETTE. Van Mons. 


An odd-looking, late autumn fruit, received from Van Mons. 

Fruit nearly of medium size, roundish, a little flattened. Skin 
greenish, nearly covered with dull, iron-coloured russet. The 
flesh is white, buttery, and melting, sweet and perfumed. No- 
vember. 


Raymonp. Man. 


The Raymond is a native of Maine, and originated on the 
farm of Dr. I. Wright, in the town of this name. 

Tree of slow growth. Young shoots very slender, dark yel- 
lowish-brown. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, shaped like the Doyenné. 
Skin yellow, marked with russet near the stalk, and tinged with 
a little red towards the sun. Stalk an inch or more long, inserted 
with little or no depression. Calyx round, firm, open, set in a 
shallow basin. Flesh white, buttery, melting, and very excellent. 
September. 


Rape JE. 


Introduced by Professor Stevens, Astoria, Long Island. Tree 
vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium, obovate, sometimes obtuse, and sometimes 
acute-pyriform, sometimes turbinate. Skin yellowish, covered 
with cinnamon russet. Stalk long, rather thick, generally in- 
serted by a lip. Calyx large and open, set in a very shallow 
basin. Flesh whitish, somewhat granular, juicy and melting, 
with a very sweet, rich, vinous, aromatic flavour; variable, some- 
times poor. September. 


READING. 


A Pennsylvanian pear. Tree vigorous and productive. 

Fruit large, elongated, obtuse-pyriform, angular and ribbed 
Skin yellow, thickly dotted with brown and grey dots and 
sprinkled with russet. Stalk long, curved, enlarged and ribbed 
at its insertion, generally in a depression. Calyx open, seg- 
ments strong, in an exceedingly shallow basin. Flesh whitish, 
granular, melting, with a brisk, vinous flavour. January to March 
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Reading. 


Retour pz Roms. Van Mons, 


Fruit medium, oblate, very much depressed, obscurely pyri- 
form, angular. Skin yellowish, blotched with russet, and 
thickly sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk short, and stout at 
its insertion in a small inclined cavity. Calyx partially closed, 
in a round narrow basin. Flesh whitish, coarse, granular, 
melting, juicy, with a rich vinous flavour, slightly astringent, 
September. 
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RicHarps. 


Origin, Wilmington, Delaware. Fruit rather large, obovate, 
oblate, pyriform. Skin yellow, with numerous small russet dots, 
Stalk of medium length, curved, inserted by a fleshy ring in a 
slight depression. Calyx partially closed, basin very small, 
Flesh buttery, juicy, melting, granulated, with a sweet, pleasant, 
vinous flavour. Ripens first of October. 


Riwetue’s. Bivort. 
Beurré Audusson. Thomp. Poire Ritelle. 

Tree of moderate vigour, reddish-brown shoots. Productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate, remotely pyriform. Skin 
yellow, covered nearly all over with bright red. Stalk short, 
fleshy at its insertion by a lip. Calyx open, in a very shallow 
basin. Flesh not very fine, rather juicy, not melting or deli- 
cate in flavour. September. 


Roz’s Brreamorre. 

Raised by William Roe, Newburgh, N. Y. Tree moderately 
vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, or Bergamotte-shaped, somewhat angu- 
lar and irregular. Skin smooth, yellow, with minute yellow 
dots in the shade, mottled and clouded with red on the sunny 
side. Stalk short, inserted in a narrow, abrupt cavity. Calyx 
small, with short stiff segments, set in a narrow basin. Flesh 
rather coarse, melting, with a sweet, rich, brisk, well perfumed 
flavour. Core large. The flavour of this excellent new pear is 
extremely like Gansel’s Bergamotte, but much more sugary, 
September. 


RousseLet EsPeren. 
Rousselet Double. Lsperen. 

Tree very vigorous, and very productive. Fruit pyriform, 
turbinate, largest at its middle. Skin lemon yellow at maturi- 
ty, strongly pointed with reddish-grey and white dots, and co- 
vered with russet around calyx and stalk. Flesh whitish, half 
fine, half melting, juicy, sugary, vinous and perfumed. Ripens 
well, and is long in use. September. (Al. Pom.) 


RovusseLet Enrant Propiaur. Van Mons. 
Enfant Prodigue. Bivort. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Tree vigorous, productive. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin thick and rough, green, co- 
vered with russet, sometimes with a sunny cheek. Stalk of me- 
dium length, in an inclined cavity. Calyx large, basin shallow. 
Flesh greenish-white, juicy, granular, with a first rate, vinous 
flavour, very much resembling Brown Beurré, but more sugary; 
highly perfumed with musk. October, November. 
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Ropes. 


Origin, garden of Mr. Ropes, Salem, Mass. 

Fruit medium, obovate, tapering towards each erd Colour 
cinnamon russet, slightly tinged with red on the sinny side. 
Stem short, in an inclined cavity. Calyx small, open, basin 
shallow. Flesh yellowish, coarse, melting and juicy. Flavour 
sugary, and good, with a rich perfume. October, November. 
(Hov. Mag.) 

RosaBIRNE. 


Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin russet, on green ground, be- 
coming somewhat yellow when ripe. Stalk variable in its in- 
sertion, sometimes in a small cavity. Calyx partially closed, | 
set in a medium basin. Flesh melting, juicy, rich, and vinous; 
slightly astringent, resembles Brown Beurré. Ripens middle 
of October. 


RovussELET VANDERWECKEN. Gregoire. 


A pyramidal tree, of medium vigour, but very productive. — 

Fruit small, varying in form from Doyenne to Bergamotte. 
Skin yellow at time of maturity. Flesh white, fine, melting; 
juice abundant, sugary, and strongly aromatic, like that of the 
Rousselet. Fruit quite of first quality, and ripe first of Novem- 
ber. (An. Pom.) 


RovssELET STUTTGART. 


Tree a vigorous, upright grower, both on pear and quince. 

Fruit below medium, conic, or pyramidal. Skin greenish, 
with a red or brownish cheek, and sprinkled with brown and 
green dots, Stalk rather long, curved, enlarged at its insertion, 
generally without depression. Calyx open, basin sballow. Flesh 
rather coarse, juicy, half melting, with a sweet, rich flavour, 
partaking largely of the spicy aroma that belongs to the family 
of Rousselets. Often rots at the core. Ripe last of August. 


Saint Germain, Branpe’s. 


Tree a slow grower, with slender branches. 

Fruit of medium size, oval, narrowing towards both ends, 
Skin yellowish-green. Flesh melting, juicy, with a rich and 
excellent flavour. November and December. 


SaLispury SEEDLING. 

A native of Western New York. ‘Tree vigorous. 

Fruit depressed-pyriform. Skin rough, somewhat covered 
with russet, and thickly sprinkled with russet dots. Stalk short 
and thick, inserted by a fleshy ring. Calyx closed, in a deep, 
uneven basin. Flesh coarse, and of not much claim to excel: 
tence so far as proved. Ripe October. 
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SansPEAU, oR SxinLess. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 
Poire Sans Peau. 0. Duh. Fleur de Guignes. 

The Skinless is a very nice little pear, with a remarkably 
thin, smooth skin, and a delicate, perfumed flavour. It bears in 
clusters, and very regularly. It is not first rate, but is esteemed 
by many. 

Fruit below medium size, long pyriform. Skin very smooth 
and thin, pale green, becoming light yellow, speckled with light 
red in the sun. Stalk long, slender, curved, inserted in a very 
trifling cavity. Calyx closed, set in a small basin. Flesh white, 
juicy, half melting, with a sweet and slightly perfumed flavour, 
Middle of August. 


Selleck. 
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SELLECK. 


Origin somewhat uncertain. The oldest bearing tree stands 
ou the grounds of Mr. Selleck, Sudbury, Vt., and is of healthy 
growth, and very productive; young wood yellowish-olive. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform, angular, and ribbed. Colour 
fine yellow, sometimes with a crimson cheek and thickly sprin- 
kled with russet dots. Stalk long and curved, fleshy at its in- 
sertion in a moderate cavity. Calyx nearly closed, in a rather 
small uneven basin. Flesh white, a little coarse, juicy and melt- 
ing, with a rich, excellent, aromatic flavour. A new, promising, 
valuable fruit. September, October. 


Serrurier. Bivort 
Serrurier d’Automne. Fondante de Millot. 


Fruit medium, oblate, obconic, obtuse-pyriform. Skin yellow, 
slightly disposed to russet, and thickly sprinkled with grey dots. 
Stalk rather short in a moderate cavity. Calyx open, in a broad 
basin. Flesh light yellow, somewhat granular, sugary, juicy, 
melting, with a brisk, vinous, excellent flavour. September, 
October. 


SHEPPARD. 


Raised by James Sheppard of Dorchester, Mass.; introduced 
to notice by Dr. L. W. Puffer. Tree a free grower, and very 
productive. 

Fruit large, obovate, pyriform, sometimes pyramidal (greatly 
varying in form). Skin rough, yellow, sometimes with a brown- 
ish,red cheek, slightly sprinkled with russet dots, and with some 
patches of russet. Stalk short and stout, in a depression, often 
inclined, surrounded bv russet. Calyx partially closed, set in a 
very shallow, furrowed basin. Flesh whitish, coarse and granu- 
lar buttery, melting, very juicy, with a vinous, perfumed, bana- 
na flavour. Ripens last of September, and first of October. 


Simon Bouvier. 
Tree of moderate vigour. Fruit small, pyriform. Skir 


bright green. Flesh white, fine, melting, and well perfumed 
September, (Al. Pom.) 


Sotpat Lasoureur. Esperen. 
Auguste Van Krans. De Jonghe. 
Raised by Major Esperen. 
Tree vigorous, upright, young wood chestnut-coloured, very 


productive, succeeds well upon quince. Fruit rather large, 
oblique-pyriform, swelied toward the centre. Skin smooth, 
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yellow at maturity, dotted and shaded with thin light russet, 
Stalk rather stout, long and curved, inserted in a small, abrupt 
cavity. Calyx open, scarcely sunk, basin very small. Flesh 
yellowish, slightly granular, melting, juicy, with a sugary, vi- 


Soldat Labowreur. 


nous, perfumed flavour. When in perfection, under high cul- 
ture, it is one of the finest of pears ; somewhat disposed to drop 
from young trees. October, November. 


SovuvERAINE DE Printemps. Al. Pom. 
Poire de Printemps. 


Fruit medium, oblate, obscurely-pyriform, angular. Skin 
yeliow, sprinkled with russet. Stalk short and thick, inserted 
in a depression. Calyx closed, basin irregular. Flesh white, 
juicy, melting, coarse and granular somewhat astringent; with 
a brisk, vinous flavour. March. 
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SouverRArne p’Erk. 


Fruit medium, obovate, obconic, truncate. Skin light yellow 
with numerous dots, which are crimson on the sunny side. 
Stalk short, in a narrow cavity, frequently by a lip. Calyx par- 
tially closed, basin medium. Flesh whitish, juicy and melting, 
Flavour sugary, vinous, rich. Ripens first of September. 


Srertine. Hov. Mag. 
De Mott. 


Origin, Livingston Co., N. Y.; grown from seed brought from 
Connecticut. Tree vigorous, upright, young wood yellowish- 
brown, an early bearer, and productive. 

Fruit medium, nearly round, slightly oval, very obscurely py- 
riform. Skin yellow, sometimes with a few small patches of rus- 
set, and on the sunny side a mottled crimson cheek. Stalk ra- 
ther stout, inserted in a slight cavity by a ring. Calyx open, in 
a shallow, rather uneven basin. Flesh rather coarse, juicy, 
melting, with a very sugary, brisk flavour. Ripens last of Av- 
gust, and first of September. 


Stevens’ Gensser. Man. Thomp. 
Guernsey. Pom. Man. Stevens’ Genesee. 
Louis de Prusse? 

This admi- 
rable pear, 
combining in 
some degree 
the excel- 
lence of the 
Doyenné and 
Bergamotte, 
is reputed to 
be a seedling 
of Western 
New - York. 
It originated 
on the farm 
of Mr. F. Ste- 
vens, of Li- 
ma, Livings- 
ton Co., N. Y. 
Altho’ placed 
among = au- 
tumn_ pears, 
it frequently 
ripens here 
at the end of 
August Stevens’ Genesee. 
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among the late summer varieties. Young shoots diverging 
dark grey. 

Fruit large, roundish-obovate, and of a yellow colour, resem- 
bling that of the Doyenné (or Virgalieu). Stalk about an inch 
long, stout, thicker at the base, and sct in a slight, rather one- 
sided depression. Calyx with short, stiff divisions, placed in a 
smooth basin of only moderate depth. Flesh white, half but- 
tery, with a rich, aromatic flavour, somewhat like that of Gansel’s 
Bergamotte. First of September. 


Sryrian. Thomp. 


This very bright-coloured and excellent pear comes from 
England. ‘Tree not thrifty. 

Fruit rather large, pyriform, a little one-sided and irregular, 
Skin deep yellow, with a bright red check, and streaks of light 
russet. Stalk an inch and a half long, curved, slender, fleshy 
where it tapers into the fruit. Calyx large, open, and set in an 
irregular basin. Flesh yellowish, not very fine grained, crisp, 
with a rich, high-flavoured juice. October. 


Styer. Hort. 


Origin uncertain; introduced by Alan W. Corson, of Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa, Tree a very vigorous grower, shoots stout 
and short jointed, productive. 

Fruit medium size, form roundish. Skin green, becoming 
yellow, with many russet dots and markings. Stalk rather 
short, inserted in a small, shallow cavity. Calyx almost obso- 
lete, basin narrow, moderately deep. Flesh yellowish-white, 
somewhat gritty at the core, buttery, melting. Flavour exceed- 
ingly rich, and perfumed. A distinct pear of great, excellence. 
Ripens middle of September. (W. D. Brinckle.) 


Sr. Jean Baptiste. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Fruit medium, pyriform. 
Skin greenish-yellow, rough, and sprinkled with russet. Stalk 
medium, curved, inserted by a lip in an inclined depression. 
Calyx open, basin broad and shallow. Flesh granular, juicy, 
melting, sweet and perfumed. October, November. 


Sr. Micuart Arcuancet. An. Pom. 
St. Michel Archange. Plombgastel. 
Tree vigorous and productive; succeeds on quince. 
Fruit large, elongated pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow, with 
many russet dots. Stalk of medium Jength, stout and fleshy at 
its insertion, almost without cavity, surrounded by russe. Ca 
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lyx closed, basin small and uneven. Flesh yellowish, melting, 
abounding in juice, somewhat coarse and granular, with a fine 
rich, aromatic flavour. October. 


St. Vincent DE Pauvu. 


Fruit smal], like Martin Sec. Skin russet. Flesh sugary 
half melting, ripening in January. (Leroy’s Cat.) 


Sr. Dorornée. 
Royale Nouvelle. 

Of foreign origin. Tree vigorous. Fruit rather large, elon 
gated pyriform, angular. Skin greenish-yellow, slightly tinged 
in the sun, and sprinkled with brown dots. Stalk long, curved, 
inserted by a fleshy lip in a small cavity. Calyx open, seg- 
ments rather large, recurved, set in a rather abrupt basin. Flesh 
whitish, fine, juicy, melting, with a sugary, vinous, peculiarly 
perfumed flavour. October. 


See oh 


St. Ghislain. 


Sr. Guisuary. Thomp. 
Quinnipiac. 
A most excellent Belgian pear, recently originated by M 
Dorlain, and introduced into the United States by S. G. Per. 


kins, Esq., of Boston. When in perfection, it is of the highest 
quality, but on some soils it is a little variable. The tree is re 
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markable for its uprightness, and the great beauty and vigcmr 
of its growth. Young shoots light brown. . 
Fruit of medium size, pyriform, tapering to the stalk, to 
which it joins by fleshy rings. Skin pale clear yellow, with a 
few grey specks. Stalk an inch and a half long, curved. Ca- 
lyx rather small, open, set in a shallow basin. Core small. 
Flesh white, buttery and juicy, with a rich, sprightly flavour. 


St. AnprRE. Man. in H. M. 


Imported by Mr. Manning, from the Brothers Baumann, of 
Bolwyller. Wood cankers. 

Fruit medium, obovate. Skin light greenish-yellow, some 
what dotted with red. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, melt 
ing, and excellent. Early in September. Fruit sometimes 
cracks, 


Sr. Germain. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


St. Germain Gris. St. Germain Jaune. 
Inconnue la Fare. 


This is a well-known old French variety. The tree is rather 
a slow grower, with a dense head of foliage,—the leaves nar- 
row, folded, and curved; the wood slender, and light olive co- 
loured. 

Fruit large, pyriform, tapering regularly from the crown to 
the stalk. Skin yellowish-green, marked with brownish specks 
on the sunny side, and tinged with a little brown when ripe. 
Stalk an inch long, strong, planted obliquely by the side of a 
small, fleshy swelling. Calyx open, set in a shallow basin. 
Flesh white, a little gritty, but full of refreshing juice, melting, 
sweet, and agreeable in flavour. November and December. 

The Srrirep Germain (St. Germain Panachée) is a pretty 
variety of this fruit, differing only in being externally striped 
with yellow. 


Sr. Germain, Princz’s. Pom. Man. Thomp. 
Brown St. Germain. New St. Germain. 


Prince’s St. Germain is a seedling from the foregoing pear, 
raised at Prince’s nurseries, at Flushing, about forty years ago. 
It is a most thrifty and hardy tree, with dark reddish-brown 
shoots. The fruit keeps as well as a russet apple, is uniformly 
good, and is certainly one of the best late pears when under 
good cultivation. It is much more esteemed in the Hastern 
States than the old St. Germain. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, inclining to oval. Skin near- 
ly covered with brownish russet over a green ground, and be- 
coming dull red next the sun. Stalk an inch or more long, a 
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little curved, and placed in a slight, flattened depression. Ca- 
lyx large, open, firm, and nearly without divisions, set in a 
smooth, nearly flat basin. Flesh yellowish-white, juicy, melt- 
ing, with a sweet, somewhat vinous, and very agreeable flavour 
November to March. 


Sr. Meniy. 
Omer Pacha. 

Fruit large, elongated pyriform. Colour yellowish-green, 
with fawn about the crown, russet surrounding the stem, and 
thickiy dotted all over. Stem of moderate length, inserted in 
an even cavity. Calyx small, basin shallow. Flesh melting, 
juicy, excellent. Ripens from the 10th to the end of Septem 
ber. (L. E. Berckman’s MS.) 


Suuurvan. Man. in H. M. 
Van Mons, No. 889. 


Sent to this country by Van Mons, and named by Mr. Man- 
ning. Young shoots slender, diverging, reddish-brown. Fruit 
of medium size, oblong-pyriform. Skin pale greenish-yellow. 
Stalk an inch and a half long, stout, inserted at the tapering, 
pointed end. Flesh juicy, melting, sweet and pleasant. Sep- 
tember. 


SuPREME DE Quimper. C. H. A. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit medium or small, obco- 
nic, obovate. Skin fine, clear yellow, richly shaded with red, 
somewhat specked and netted with russet. Stalk rather short, 
obliquely inserted, without cavity, by a slight appearance of a 
lip. Calyx open or partially closed; basin shallow. Flesh 
whitish, juicy, melting, sweet and perfumed. Ripe early in 
August—should be gathered very early, or becomes dry. 


Surpasse Mervris. 


Tree vigorous. Fruit medium, depressed, pyramidal. Skin 
rough, entirely covered with russet. Flesh whitish, melting 
and juicy, sweet and vinous, with a peculiar flavour. Ripens 
middle of October. (AI. Pom.) 


SurpassE CRASSANE. 


A new seedling of Van Mons. Fruit greatly resembles the 
old Crassane. Tree vigorous and healthy, both on pear and 
quince, and is much more productive than the old variety, 
which it surpasses. 
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Surpasses Vircgatiev. Man 
Surpasse Virgouleuse. Colmar Van Mons? 


Th: precise origin of this very delicious fruit is not knowr 
It was first sent out from the nursery of the late Mr. Andrew 
Parmentier, of Brooklyn, under this name, and is, perhaps, an 
unrecognised foreign pear, so named by him in allusion to its 
surpassing the favourite Virgalieu (White Doyenné) of New- 
York. 

Fruit rather large, obovate, sometimes roundish-obovate. 
Skin smooth, pale lemon yellow, with a very few minute dots, 
and rarely a little faint red on the sunny side. Stalk rather 
more than an inch long, not deeply planted in a cavity rather 
higher on one side. Calyx rather small, and pretty firm, set in 
a slight, smooth basin. Flesh white, exceedingly fine grained 
and buttery, abounding with delicious, high flavoured, aromatic 
juice, different from that of the Doyenné. October. 


SuzeTtTE DE Bavay. Al. Pom. 


Raised by Major Esperen. ‘Tree vigorous on pear and quince, 
and very productive. 

Fruit small, obconic, angular. Skin yellowish, sprinkled with 
minute dots, and some traces of russet. Stalk very long, curvy- 
ed, inserted in an irregular cavity by a fleshy ring. Calyx 
open, basin shallow and uneven. Flesh whitish, melting, su- 
gary and somewhat perfumed, refreshing and vinous. Ripe Jan- 
uary, March. Has not yet succeeded well here; may be good on 
quince. 


TARQUIN DE PYRENEES. 


Tree’ vigorous. Fruit large, pyriform. Stem long, stout, 
fleshy at its junction, without cavity. Calyx large, open, with 
persistent segments, in a broad, irregular basin, surrounded by 
russet. Skin green, sprinkled or patched with russet, and 
thickly covered with brown dots. Flesh of poor quality, a very 
long keeper, and said to keep two years. Only a cooking pear. 


Taytor Prar. 
Merriweather. 


Originated on the farm of Mr. Merriweather, near Charlottes- 
ville, Albemarle Co., Va. Tree vigorous, young wood olive, 
productive. 
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Fruit medium, roundish, oblate. Skin light green, mottled 
wth dark green. Stalk rather long, fleshy at its termination, 
in a very slight depression. Calyx very small, set in a wide, su- 
perficial basin. Flesh fine texture, buttery. Flavour vinous, 
with a delicate, vanilla aroma. Quality “very good.” Ripe 
November to February. (Dr. W. D. Brinckle, MS.) 


TRA. 
Raised by Mrs. Ezra Merchant, of Milford, Conn. The seed 


was found in a 
pound of tea, which 


she purchased at the 
store, hence its 
name. 


Tree vigorous and 
productive, young 
wood greenish-yel- 
low. Fruit medium, 
obovate, inclining to 
pyriform, with a su- 
ture on one side. 
Skin lemon yellow, 
with numeroussmall 
brown dots, and 
sometimes a reddish 
cheek. Stalk rather 
stout, inserted ob- 
_liquely, under a lip 
in a very small cavi- 
ty. Calyx half clos- 
ed, basin shallow. 
Flesh white, fine, 
juicy, melting and 
vinous. Ripens last 
of August to middle 
of September; a very 
promising pear. 


Tea. 


Tuzopore Van Mons. Bivort. Thomp. 


Tree vigorous and productive on pear or quince. 

Fruit rather large, elongated, obscurely pyriform, irregular, 
Skin greenish, slightly sprinkled with russet. Stalk inserted at 
an inclination by a lip, surrounded by russet. Calyx closed, set 
in a small, irregular basin. Flesh white, coarse, granular, juicy, 
melting and vinous. Ripe September, October. 
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Theodore Van Mons. 


‘Tsompson’s. Thomp. 


This new and very rich-flavoured pear, received by us from 
the Horticultural Society of London, was named in honour of 
Mr. Robert Thompson, the head of the fruit department in the 
Society’s garden, to whose pomological acumen the horticultu- 
ral world is so largely indebted. . 

Tree vigorous and productive, fruit variable. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, slightly irregular in surface. 
Skin pale lemon yellow, with a few small, russety dots and 
streaks. Stalk pretty stout, an inch or more long, inserted in 
a blunt, uneven cavity. Calyx open, stiff, often without divi- 
sions, basin slightly sunk. Flesh white, buttery, melting, with a 
rich, sugary, slightly aromatic flavour. October and November 
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Tuorp. 


Received from J. M. Ketchum, of Brandon, Vermont. 

Fruit large, obovate, truncate, obtuse-pyriform. Skin fine 
waxen yellow, with a slight tinge of crimson, thickly covered 
with brown dots. Stalk of medium length, rather stout, in a 
deep, narrow, irregular cavity. Calyx small and closed, basin 
furrowed. Flesh white, buttery, melting. Flavour very agree 
able. October. 


THUERLINCK. 
Beurre Thuerliuck. 


A very large, showy fruit, whose quality does not equal its 
beauty, and whose great weight of fruit causes it to fall from 
the tree with so little wind that it is not profitable for garden 
or orchard. (Al. Pom.) 

Torren’s SEEDLING. 

Raised by Colonel Totten, of New Haven, Conn. ‘Tree vi- 
gorous. 

Fruit medium or below, turbinate, pyriform. Skin pale yel- 
low, slightly sprinkled with russet, and shaded with dull crim- 
son. Stalk long, and fleshy at its insertion, by a lip. Calyx 
closed, basin shallow. Flesh whitish, buttery, juicy, melting, 
with a rich, vinous, perfumed flavour. Ripens last of Septem- 
ber, and first of October. 


TRIOMPHE DE JopoIGNE. Bouvier. 


A seedling of Bouvier, very vigorous and productive. 
Young wood dull brown. 

Fruit very large, obtusely pyriform. Surface knobby and 
uneven, with the appearance of suture along its side. Skin 
rough, thick, greenish-yellow, with russet dots, and a bronze 
blush on the sunny side. Stalk large, long and curved, inserted 
by a ring in an inclined cavity. Calyx small, partially closed, 
basin small. Flesh rather coarse, buttery, juicy, exceedingly 
musky, sweet, and pretty good. November, December. 


TYLER. 


Fruit small, turbinate, remotely pyriform. Skin yellow, co- 
vered with russet dots. Stalk long and slender, in a moderate 
cavity, surrounded by russet. Calyx open, basin shallow and 
uneven. Flesh white, coarse, granular, buttery, melting, juicy, 
brisk and vinous. October. 


Upper Crust. 


A seedling of South Carolina, and introduced by Colonel 


Summer. 
24 


° 
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Fruit in size and shape resembling Dearborn’s seedling. Co- 
lour green, much blotched with russet. Flesh buttery and melt- 
ing, with an excellent flavour. Season July, and ripens well in 
the house. Has not proved good here. 


Uwcutan. 
Dowlin. Round Top. 


Origin on the premises of widow Dowlin, Uwchlan township, 
Pa., near the Brandywine. 

Fruit below medium, roundish, inclining to obovate. Skin 
yellow, mostly covered with golden russet. Stalk long, curved, 
in a slight depression. Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh 
white, melting, juicy, with a fine, aromatic flavour. If not pick- 
ed early, it is disposed to rot at the core. Ripens last of Au 


gust. 
Van Buren. Wilder MS. 


An American seedling, raised by Governor Edwards, of 
New Haven, for which we are indebted to Colonel Wilder, of 
Boston. It is a most beautiful fruit, of second quality only for 
the table, but very excellent for baking and preserving, and 
kitchen use generally. 

Fruit large, obovate, rather flattened at the eye. Skin clear 
yellow, with a rich, orange-red blush next the sun, regularly 
dotted with conspicuous, brownish specks, and slightly touched 
with greenish and russet spots. Flesh white, crisp, sweet and 
perfumed. 


Van Marvum. Bivort. 


Grosse Calebasse of Langelier, Triomphe de Hasselt. 
Triomphe de Nord. Beurre Van Marum. Bouteille. 


Fruit large, oblong-pyriform. Skin yellow, rarely with a 
little red. Stalk rather long and slender, inserted in a flattened 
cavity. Calyx large, set in a regular, shallow basin. Flesh 
white, liable to rot at the core, half melting, not very juicy, but 
sweet and pleasantly perfumed. October. 


VAUQUELIN. 
Poire Vauquelin. Poire Seutin ? 


Fruit medium, obovate, inclining to turbinate. Skin green, 
netted, patched, and sprinkled with russet. Flesh granular, juicy, 
melting, vinous, and perfumed. November to March. 


Van Asscue. Bouvier. 
Van Assene (erroneously). Van Asshe. 


Tree very vigorous, productive ; young shoots reddish-brown, 
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Fruit medium, turbinate, inclining to conic. Skin yellowish, 
sprinkled with numerous brown and red dots, with a warm 
cheek. Stalk short, rather stout, and obiiquely planted with 


Van Assche. 


out depression. Calyx partially closed, basin broad and deep, 
Flesh white, juicy, melting, with a rich, aromatic flavour, Ri- 
pens October, November. 


Verte Lonevur or ANGERS. 


Fruit exceedingly elongated, pyriform, tapering from centre 
towards base and crown. Colour green. Stalk of medium 
length, stout, inserted at a great inclination. Calyx small, in a 
very small basin. Flesh green, juicy, with a good, sweet, vinous 
flavour. Ripens a little later than “ Verte Longue” of Duhamel. 
This last, we suspect, may be synonymous with “Green Fig.” 
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Verte Lonaue. Coxe. 
Mouille Bouche L.H.S. Long Green. Bivort. 


An old variety described by Duhamel. Tree very vigorous 
and productive. Fruit turbinate, somewhat elongated. Stalk 
of medium length, nearly perpendicularly inserted. Calyx 
small, almost without basin. Skin remains green when fully 
ripe. Flesh melting, juicy, with a pleasant, spicy flavour. 
September. 

Verte Longue Panache resembles the above, but striped with 
yellow. 


Vezouziere. 


VezouzierE. Thomp. Bivort. 


A seedlir.z of Leon le Clerc, vigorous and productive. 

Fruit medium or below, nearly globular, slightly oval, angu 
lar. Skin yellowish, sprinkled with minute grey and green 
dots. Stalk long, curved, inserted in a broad, shallow cavity. 
Calyx open, persistent, in a wide, uneven basin. Flesh very 
juicy, melting, sweet and agreeable. September. 
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Vicar of Winkfield. 


Vicar of WINKFIELD. Thomp. 


Le Curé, of the Clion. Kenrtck. 
Monsieur le Curé, § French. 


This large and productive pear was discovered not long since, 
as a natural seedling, in the woods of Clion, France, by a French 
curate, wherce it obtained in France the familiar name of Le 
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Curé, or Monsieur le Curé. A short time after it became 
known at Paris, it was imported into England by the Reverend. 
Mr. Rham, of Winkfield, Berkshire, and cultivated and dissemi 
nated from thence, becoming known in the neighbourhood of 
London as the Vicar of Winkfield. 

With regard to its merits there is some difference of opinion 
—some persons considering it a fine fruit. It is always remark- 
ably large, fair, and handsome. We think it always a first rate 
baking pear. Occasionally we have tasted it fine as a table 
pear, but generally it is astringent, and only third rate for this 
purpose. If ripened off in a warm temperature, however, it 
will generally prove a good, second rate eating pear. But its 
great productiveness, hardiness, and fine size, will always give 
it a prominent place in the orchard as a profitable market 
cooking pear. The tree grows thriftily, with drooping fruit 
branches. Shoots diverging, dark olive. 

Fruit large and long-pyriform, often six inches long, and a 
little one-sided. Skin fair and smooth, pale yellow, sometimes 
with a brownish sheek, and marked with small brown dots. 
Stalk an inch or an inch and a half long, slender, obliquely in- 
serted without depression. Calyx large, open, set in a basin 
which is very slightly sunk. Flesh greenish-white, generally 
juicy, but sometimes buttery, with a good, sprightly flavour 
November to January. 


VICOMTE DE SPOELBERCH. Van Mons. 
De Spoelberg. Delices, Van Mons, 


Tree vigorous, productive; has not proved very gooc, may 
improve with age. 

Fruit medium, roundish, turbinate. Skin pale yellow, cover- 
ed with numerous small dots, and small patches of russet. 
Stalk long, curved, fleshy at its insertion, with slight russet 
Calyx open, basin shallow. Flesh white, buttery, juicy, melt- 
ing, not high flavoured. November, December. 


Wao.eicH. Cole. 


Origin, New Hampshire. Fruit rather small, roundish, obo- 
vate. Skin yellow. Stalk short, stout, inserted in a small 
plaited basin. Flesh melting, juicy and delicious. Tree hardy 
and vigorous. Last of August and first of September. (Cole.) 


Waker. Wan Mons. 
135 of Van Mons. 


Tree hardy, but not a rapid grower; forms a fine pyramid; 
shoots very stout, greyish- brown. 
Fruit large, exceedingly elongated, pyriform. Skin yellow, 
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with a crimson cheek. Stalk long, enlarged at its junction 
with branch and fruit. Calyx in an uneven basin. Flesh but 
tery, rich, with a peculiar almond flavour. Ripens well, and 
keeps from September to December. 


Wasuineton. Man. Ken. 
Robinson. 


A beautiful, oval, 
American pear of 
very excellent qua- 
lity, which is a na- 
tive of Delaware. 
It was discovered 
there in a thorn 
hedge, near Naa- 
man’s creek, on 
the estate of Colo- 
nel Robinson, about 
fifty years ago. It 
is one of the most 
attractive and dis- 
tinct of our na- 
tive dessert pears. 
Young shoots slen- 
der, diverging, red- 
dish-brown. 
Fruit of medium 
size, oval-obovate, 
regularly formed. 
Skin smooth, clear 
lemon-yellow, with 
a sprinkling of red- 
dish dots on the 
sunny side. Stalk 
about an inch and 
ahalf long, inserted 
even with the sur- 
face, or with a Washington. 
slight depression. Calyx small, partly closed, and set in a shal- 
low basin. Flesh white, very juicy, melting, sweet and agreea- 
ble. Middle of September. 


WENDELL. 


A seedling of Van Mons, named in honour of Dr. H. Wen- 
dell, Albany, N. Y. ‘Tree vigorous, upright. 

Fruit of medium size, pale yellow, with tracings and some- 
times large patches of russet, often with a bright red cheek 
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next the sun. Flesh melting and juicy, good, but not high fla 
voured. Middle of August to middle of September. (Robert 
Manning MS.) 


Westcott. Hort. 


A native of Rhode Island. Tree vigorous, an early bearer 
very productive. 

Fruit medium, irregular, globular. Stalk long, curved, ra 
ther stout, fleshy at its insertion, in a cavity of moderate depth, 
with a lip. Calyx very small, in a shallow, furrowed basin, 
Colour light yellow, with numerous grey dots. Flesh white, 
juicy, nearly melting, coarse, granular, sweet and agreeable. 
September, October. 


Wuarron’s Ear.y. 


Origin unknown. Tree vigorous, wood yellowish-brown. 

Fruit above medium, obovate, pyriform. Skin yellowish- 
green, with russet dots. Stem long, cavity slight. Calyx open. 
Flesh white, melting, juicy, sweet. Ripe middle to last of Au- 
gust. (Ellictt.) 


Wuite’s SrEpLInG. 


Introduced by C. B. Lines, New Haven, Conn. 

Fruit medium, round, obovate. Skin greenish-yellow, some 
times russeted. Stem rather long and slender, obliquely insert- 
ed into a small fleshy excrescence. Calyx open, basin shallow, 
Flesh fine, juicy, and good. (Ad. Int. Rep.) 


Wiest. 


From Pennsylvania. Fruit medium, nearly globular, some- 
what oval. Skin green, with numerous dark-green dots 
Stalk rather long, inserted in a moderate cavity. Calyx open, 
basin shallow and irregular. Flesh whitish, juicy, melting, sub- 
acid, pleasant. September. 


WILLIAMSON. 


Origin on the farm of Nicholas Williamson, Long Island. 

Tree hardy, vigorous, and a good bearer. Fruit medium, ob- 
ovate, narrowing rapidly to the stalk, which is stout and short 
in a moderate cavity. Calyx entirely caducous, leaving but a 
scar; basin rather deep and abrupt. Skin golden yellow, thick- 
ly sprinkled with russet dots, and considerably russeted at base 
and crown. Flesh yellowish-white, fine grained, and nearly 
melting, juicy, sugary, vinous, rich. October. (Hort.) 
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Wituiams’ Earty. Man. 


A native fruit, which originated on the farm of Mr. A. D. 
Williams, of Roxbury, Mass. 

Fruit smail, roundish-turbinate, regularly formed. Skin 
bright yellow, thickly sprinkled with rich scarlet dots on the 
sunny side. Stalk an inch and a half long, straight, a little 
fleshy where it joins the fruit. Calyx very short, open; basin 
shallow, and slightly plaited. Flesh white, a little coarse-grain- 
ed at first, but, when ripe, very juicy, half buttery, rich, with a 
slightly musky flavour. First to the middle of September. 
Young wood dark. 


WitterMoz. Bivort. 


Forms a fine tree, very much covered with spines. Fruit 
large, pyriform. Skin golden yellow at maturity, coloured on 
the side of the sun. Flesh white, fine, melting, juice abundant, 
sugary, and agreeably perfumed. October, November. (Al. 
Pom.) 


WILMINGTON. 


A seedling of Passe Colmar, raised by Dr. Brinckle of Phila- 
delphia. 

Fruit medium, obtuse-pyriform, somewhat compressed at the 
sides, sometimes roundish-obovate. Skin cinnamon russet, with 
patches of greenish-yellow on the shaded side, and sometimes 
faint traces of carmine on the part exposed to the sun, with oc- 
casionally a number of black dots encircled by a carmine maa 
gin. Stem somewhat variable in length, obliquely inserted in a 
small cavity, sometimes without depression. Calyx medium, 
with short, erect segments, set in a rather large, sometimes 
slightly furrowed basin. Flesh fine, melting and buttery. Fla- 
vour rich and saccharine, with the delicious aroma of the Passe 
Colmar—‘ Best.” Season September. (W. D. Brinckle, MS.) 


WILzUR. 


The Wilbur is a native fruit, which originated in Somerset, 
Mass. Shoots slender, yellowish-brown. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin dull green and russeted. 
Stalk three-fourths of an inch long, inserted with little or no de- 
pression. Calyx prominent, basin scarcely sunk. Flesh melt- 
Ing, juicy, sweet and pleasant, but slightly astringent. Septem- 
ber. 


Wixrinson. Man. Thomp. 


The original tree grows on the farm of Mr. J. Wilkinson, 
34* 
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Cumberland, Rhode Island. The tree is very thrifty, hardy 
and a regular bearer. The shoots are long, upright, stout, 
greenish-yellow. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, inclining to oval. Skin 
smooth and glossy, bright yellow, dotted with brown points. 
Stalk an inch and a quarter long, rather stout, inserted with lit 
tle or no depression. Calyx small, open and firm, set in a shal: 
low basin. Flesh very white, juicy, melting, sweet and rich, 
with a slight perfume. October to December. 


WINTER SECKEL. 


Origin, near Fredericksburg, Va.; introduced by H. R. 
Roby. 

Fruit medium, regularly formed, obovate. Skin dull yellow- 
ish-brown, somewhat russeted, with a red cheek. Stalk long, 
slender, curved. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery, very juicy, 
melting, with a very rich, sweet, aromatic flavour. February. 


(H. R. Roby.) 


Wrepow. C. Hort. A. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. 

Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate, inclining to pyriform. Skin 
russet, on greenish-yellow ground. Stalk long, inserted with- 
out cavity. Calyx small and open; basin very shallow. Flesh 
buttery, juicy, melting, with a very rich, vinous flavour. Sep- 
tember, October. 


ZEPHIRIN GrRiGorRE. Grégoire. 


Tree moderately vigorous, very productive. Fruit medium, 
nearly as broad as long, turbinate, remotely pyriform, slightly 
angular. Skin greenish-yellow, slightly shaded with fawn, and 
thickly covered with green and russet dots. Flesh white, fine, 
buttery, juicy, melting, with a sweet, highly perfumed flavour. 
November, December. 


Zepuirin Louis Grégoire. Grégoire. 

Raised by Grégoire. Tree of moderate growth, produc- 
tive. 

Fruit of medium size, turbinate. Skin yellow, with a crim- 
son cheek, and slightly russeted about the stalk, which is short 
and thick, inserted in a small cavity. Eye small, basin shallow 
Flesh white, melting, very juicy, and delicately perfumed. De 
cember. (Al. Pom.) 


Zoar Beauty. Elliott. 
Zoar Seedling. 
A native of Ohio, Tree vigorous, dark-brown shoots, an ear- 
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ly and abundant bearer. Fruit below medium, depressed, pyri- 
form. Colour light yellow, with greenish spots, red in the sun, 
with deep red spots. Stem generally long, slender, curved, 
plaited, with slight depression on one side. Calyx large, basin 
shallow. Flesh yellowish-white, a little coarse, juicy, sweet. 
Ripe early in August. (Elliott.) 


CLASS III. 


Comprises those superseded by better sorts, some of which, 
however, are adapted to certain localities, 


ALTHORPE Orassane. Thomp. Lind. 
Fruit medium, roundish-ovate. Skin pale green. Flesh 
white, buttery and quite juicy, not rich, slightly perfumed. 
Ripe October, November. 


Amapotrg. Thomp. 
Madotte. Beurré Knox? 


Fruit rather large, pyriform. Skin pale yellow. Stalk me- 
dium, cavity small. Calyx open, basin shallow and uneven, 
Flesh whitish, coarse, juicy, vinous; variable, sometimes astrin- 
gent. Ripe October. 


Amprosia. Lind. Thomp. 
Early Beurré. 


A French pear of medium size, roundish-obovate. Skin 
greenish-yellow, a little russeted. Flesh buttery, without much 
flavour, September. 


ANGLETERRE. Thomp. 
English Beurré. Lind. Beurré d’Angleterre. Nois. 


Fruit medium, vyriform. Skin dull light green, brownish- 
russet_ cheek. Flesh white, buttery and melting, full of juice, 
and of pleasant, though not high flavour. Middle of Septem- 
ber. 


Aston Town. P. Mag. Thomp. Lind. 


Fruit small, roundish-turbinate. Skin pale yellowisk, with 
brown specks. Flesh soft, buttery, moderately sweet, perfumed, 
Middle and last of September. 


Brau Present p’ Artois. 
Fruit large, pyriform. Skin light yellow, with numerous 
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brown dots, and patches of russet. Stalk medium, in a slight 
cavity. Calyx small, partially closed in a shallow basin. Flesh 
granular, melting, sweet; scarcely good; apt to rot at the core. 
Ripe last of September. 


Betmont. Thomp. 


An English kitchen pear. 

Fruit roundish-obovate, medium. Skin yellowish-green, a 
little brownish next the sun. Flesh rather coarse, juicy, and 
sweet. October. 


Brie pe Bruxeties. Nois. Thomp. - 
Belle d’Aott. 


A large and handsome fruit, of poor quality. 

Fruit large, pyriform. Skin pale yellow, with a soft red 
cheek when fully exposed. Flesh white, sweet, and slightly 
perfumed. Middle of August. 


Bereamorte D’'Hottanpe. Thomp. Duh. 
Holland Bergamot. Lind. Bergamotte de Fougére. 


Beurré d’Alencon. Amoselle. 
Bergamotte d’Alengon. Lord Cheeney’s. 
Jardin de Jougers. Sarah. 


An excellent kitchen fruit, which will keep sound till May ot 
dune. Shoots stout, diverging, olive-brown. 

Fruit rather large, roundish. Skin green, much marbled and 
covered with thin brown russet, but becoming yellowish at ma 
turity. Flesh white, crisp, with an abundant, sprightly, agreea 
ble juice. 


Bercamorre Suisse. O. Duh. Lind. 
Swiss Bergamot. Lind. 


A very pretty, roundish, striped pear. Branches striped. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish, a little inclined to turbinate. 
Skin smooth, pale green, striped with yellow and pale red, 
Flesh melting, juicy, sweet and pleasant. October. 


Bereamor, Easter. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


Bergamotte de Paques. Duh. Winter Bergamot. 
Bergamotte d’Hiver. Paddrington. 
Bergamotte de Bugi. Royal Tairling. 
Bergamotte de Toulouse, Terling. 

Robert’s Keeping. St. Herblain d’Hiver. 


An old French variety. Tree vigorous and productive 
Keeps well, and a good cooking fruit. 
Fruit medium, roundish-obovate, narrow at the stalk. Skiz 
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smooth, pale green, thickly speckled with conspicuc us, light 
grey dots, and becoming pale yellowish at maturity. Flesh 
white, crisp, juicy, with a sprightly flavour. February to May. 


Bereamot, Autumn. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


English Bergamot. York Bergamot. 
Common Bergamot (of England). English Autumn Bergamot 

Fruit small, roundish and flattened. Skin roughish green. 
Flesh greenish-white, coarse-grained at the core, juicy, sugary. 
September. 

The Brereamorre p’Avtomyne of the French is a distinct 
fruit from this. Skin light yellowish-green, brownish-red cheek. 
Flesh breaking, juicy, and refreshing, but not high flavoured 
A second rate fruit. 


Brereamot, Earty. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


A second rate French sort. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin 
pale yellowish-green. Flesh quite jui¢y, crisp, with a pleasant, 
sweet flavour. Ripe about the 20th of August. 


Bereamot, Summer. Thomp. Coxe. 


The Summer Bergamot is an old foreign variety, of small 
size and second quality. The tree is of feeble growth. 

Fruit quite small, round. Skin yellowish-green. Flesh jui- 
cy, and pretty rich in flavour, but quickly becomes mealy and 
dry. Last of July. 

There is a Large SumMeR Bereamot, quite distinct from the 
above. Flesh breaking and half buttery, not rich. September. 
The tree grows and bears finely. 


Bereamot, Hamppen’s. Thomp. 
Summer Bergamot. Lind. Mill. Bergamotte d’Eté. 0. Duh. 
Bergamotte d’Angleterre. Scotch Bergamot, ) ac. to 
Fingal’s. Ellanrioch, Lhomp. 
Fruit large, roundish, yellow. Flesh white, breaking, a little 
coarse in texture, but, if gathered early and ripened in the 
house, it becomes half buttery, sweet and agreeable. Firs: of 
September. 
Bez p’Hért. Thomp. 
Bezi Royal. Franzdésische Rumelbirne. 
This is a very excellent winter stewing pear, which bears 
most abundantly. It is of no value for the dessert. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, with a red 
dish blush. Flesh tender, juicy, free from grit, with an anise 
like flavour. Fit for cocking from October to January. 
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Bevrreé Le FEvrg. 
Beurré de Mortefontaine. 


Fruit large, irregularly oval, very transient, not valuable. 


Bevrert Botiwitser. 


A baking pear of February and March, not valuable. 


Brurrté Romain. Thomp. N. Duh. 


Of foreign origin. Fruit of medium size, t2gularly formed, 
obovate. Skin pale yellowish-green; flesh white, juicy, sweet 
and agreeable. September to October. 


Beurré Szvutin.. Bouvier. 
Fruit medium, pyriform, inclining to oval, irregular or angu- 


lar. Colour green, sprinkled with russet, sometimes shaded 
with dull crimson. A late-keeping, dry cooking pear. 


Brurré Kenrick. Man. in Hoy. Mag. 
No. 1599 of Van Mons. 


A Flemish seedling, of medium size. Skin greenish-yellow, 
russet spots. Flesh juicy, sweet and buttery. September. 


Bevurré Knox. Thomp. Lind. 


A Flemish variety. 

Fruit large, oblong, obovate. Skin pale green, russet on one 
side. Flesh tender and soft, juicy and sweet, but not high fla- 
voured. Last of September. 


Bezi pes Vérérans. Van Mons. 


Poire Rameau? Bouvier. 


Tree vigorous, productive; young wood deep green. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin light yellow, thickly 
sprinkled with grey dots, and slight patches of russet. Flesh 
firm, not tender; chiefly for cooking. December to February. 


Bisuor’s Tuums. Thomp. Lind. 


A long, oddly shaped English pear. Fruit rather large, ob- 
fonz and narrow, and taperiug irregularly. Skin dark yellow- 
ish-green, having a russet red cheek Flesh juicy, melting, 
with a vinous flavour, somewhat astringent. October, 
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Brack Worcester. Thomp. 
Black Pear of Worcester. Lind. Man. Parkinson’s Warden. 


A market fruit, esteemed for cooking. The branches incline 
downwards with the weight of the fruit. Young shoots dark 
olive, diverging. Fruit large, obovate or oblong. Skin thick, 
rough green, nearly covered with dark russet. Flesh hard and 
coarse, but stews and bakes well. November to February. 


BuierecKxer’s Meapow. Ken. Pom. Man. 


Large Seckel. Heidelberg. 
Feaster. Spice Butter. 
Meadow Feaster. 

A native fruit, said to have been found in a meadow in Penn- 
sylvania. It is a handsome, hardy fruit, and bears large crops, 
but it has been sadly overpraised as to quality. 

Fruit small, roundish. Skin bright, clear yellow, with crimson 
dots on the sunny side. Flesh very white, firm, with a pecu- 
liar musky or wasp-like aroma, and spicy taste, but mostly re- 
mains crisp and hard. Stalk straight and stiff, basin shallow 
Calyx open and reflexed. October and November. 


Bon Curetien, Fiemisu. Thomp. 
Bon Chrétien Ture. 


The Flemish Bon Chrétien is an excellent cooking pear; not 
very productive. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin pale green, and brown 
on the side exposed to the sun. Flesh crisp, juicy, and stews 
very tender. November to March. ‘ 


Bon Curerien, Spanisu. Mill. Lind. Thomp. ‘ 
Bon Chrétien d’Espagne. Spina. 
Fruit large, pyriform. Skin at maturity deep yellow, with 
a brilliant red cheek, and dotted with reddish-brown specks. 
Flesh white, crisp, or half breaking, good for cooking. 


Bovucauia. Hov. Mag. 
Beurré Boucquia. Ken. 
A Flemish pear; fruit rather large, oval, turbinate. Skin 
pale yellow. Flesh yellowish-white, rather astringent, and lia 
ble to rot at the core. October. 


BourGEMESTER. 


Fruit large, pyriform. Skin pale yellow, with large grey 
dots, russeted around the eye. Flesh tender, juicy, and astrin 
gent. Novembe:. Wood cracks and cankers badly. 
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Brovenam. Thomp. 


Au English variety; fruit roundish, oblate. Skin greenish 
yellow, some russet. Flesh coarse, astringent. November. 


Burnett. Ken. 


Raised by Dr. Joel Burnett, of Southborough, Mass. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin pale yellow. Flesh green- 
ish-white, a little coarse-grained, but juicy, sweet and good, 
First of October. 


BurLINGAME. 


Origin, Ohio. Fruit medium, oblate, yellow. Flesh coarse. 
Flavour poor. September. 


CaLEBASsE TOUGARD. 


Tree vigorous and productive. Fruit large and handsome, 
excellent in Europe, may not be suited to our climate. Octo- 
ber, November. (An. Pom.) 


Catepasse. Thomp. Lind. 
Calebasse Double Extra. Calebasse d’Hollande. 
Beurré de Payence. 

The Calebasse is a very grotesque-looking Belgian fruit, 
named from its likeness to a calabash, or gourd. 

Fruit of medium size, oblong, a little crooked and irregular 
or knobby in its outline. Skin rough, dull yellow, becoming 
orange russet on the sunny side. Flesh juicy, crisp, a little 
coarse-grained, but sugary and pleasant. Middle of September. 


Catituac. Mill. Duh. Thomp. 
Grande Monarque. Katzenkop. 
Cadillac. Groote Mogul. 

40 Ounce. 

The Catillac is an old French baking and stewing pear, of 
very large size and of good quality for these purposes. In rich 
soil the fruit is often remarkably large and handsome. 

Fruit very large, broadly-turbinate (flattened-top shaped). 
Skin yellow, dotted with brown, and having sometimes a brown- 
ish-red cheek at maturity. Stalk stout, about an inch long, 
curved, and placed in a very narrow, small cavity. Calyx short 
and small, and set in a wide, rather deep plaited basin. Flesh 
hard and rough to the taste. November to March, 


Capuctin. Van. Mons. 


Capuchin. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. Young shoots stout, diverging 
dark coloured. 
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Fruit pretty large, oval. Skin pale yellow, a red cheek. 
Flesh greenish, juicy, crisp, sugary and good. October. 


CuaumontTeL. Lind. Thomp. Nois. 


Bezi de Chaumontelle. O. Duh. Poit. | Beurré d’Hiver. oz. 
Winter Beurré. Oxford Chaumontel. 

This old French pear takes its name from the village of 
Chaumontelle, in France, and succeeds well in Europe, but has 
not proved good here, except in very favourable situations ; it 
may be valuable south. 

Fruit large, pyriform. Skin a little rough, yellowish in the 
shade, dotted with many brownish-russet dots, and brownish- 
red or rich deep red in the sun. Stalk about an inch long, in- 
serted moderately deep, in an angular cavity. Calyx placed at 
the bottom of a deep, uneven, angular basin. Flesh buttery 
and melting, sugary, with a peculiar and agreeable perfume. 
November to February. 


Cuartes oF Austria. Thomp. Lind. 
Charles d’Autriche. 


A Belgian pear. Raised by Van Mons. Young shoots 
stout, upright, yellow-olive. 

Fruit large, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow, a little russet- 
ed. Flesh white, tender, quite juicy, astringent. October. - 


CHELMSFORD. 


Origin, Chelmsford, Mass. Fruit large, yellow, red cheek. 
Flesh coarse, sweet, good for cooking, very productive, strong 
grower. Last of Sept. : 


Ciara. Van Mons. 
Claire. Nois. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings. It is of medium size, oval-py- 
riform, Skin clear yellow, dotted with red. Flesh white, melt- 
ing, very juicy and sweet, relieved by a slight acid. Septem- 
ber and October. 


Cuinton. Man. in H. M. 


Van Mons, No. 1238. 


A second rate fruit. Large size; light yellow skin; flesh soft, 
buttery and good, but not high flavoured. Midd e of November 


Cormar Nez, Thomp. 


Fruit large, obovate. Skin pale yellow. Flesh white, but- 
tery, melting, of good flavour. Ripens at the middle of October. 
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Cotmar v’ Erk. Thomp. Bivort. 
Colmar Précoce. § Autumn Colmar. 
Fruit conic. Skin greenish-yellow. Stalk in a cavity. Calyx 


open, in a moderate basin. Flesh coarse, juicy, little astringent; 
rots at the core. First of September. 


Cormar. O. Duh. Lind. Mill. 
De Maune. Incomparable. 
Winter Virgalieu, (of some.) 
Fruit medium or large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin light yellow 
Flesh melting, half buttery, juicy, sweet. December. 


Cotmar Eprns. Van Mons. Man. in H. M. 


An agreeable, juicy pear, sent to this country. by Van Mons, 
and originated by him. Young shoots stout, upright, brown. 

“Fruit large, roundish-oblong, tapering, gradually, to an ob- 
tuse point at the stem, which is one inch long; colour greenish- 
yellow; flesh white, sweet, melting, juicy, and good.” Middle 
of September. 


Cotmar pD’AREMBERG. 
Kartofel. Cartofel. 


Fruit large, turbinate, pyriform. Skin green, becoming yel- 
low; unworthy of cultivation as a table fruit. November. 


CompretTe. Van Mons. 


A Flemish seedling. 
Fruit small, obtuse-pyriform. Skin yellowish-green. Flesh wkite, 
buttery, with a sugary perfumed juice. October, November. 


Comstock. 
Comstock Wilding. 


Fruit of medium size, regularly formed, obovate. Skin smooth 
and glossy, bright yellow, with a crimson cheek. Flesh white, 
crisp, and if well ripened, with a sweet and sprightly flavour 
November. 


Commoporr. Man. in Hov. Mag. 
Van Mons, No. 1218. 


A Belgian seedling. Branches slender. 

Fruit medium, very regular-obovate. Skin yellow, marked 
with a little red, some russet in patches. Flesh buttery, melt- 
ing, with a sweet and good flavour. Last of October to last 
of November 
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Copia. 


A Philadelphia seedling. Fruit large. Skin yellow Flesh 
rather coarse, but sugary. September to October. 


Crassane. Thomp. Lind. 


Bergamotte Crassane. Crésane. 
Beurré Plat. 


Fruit large, roundish. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh whitish, 
uicy, soft, sweet, and tolerably pleasant. October, and may be 
ue for a month longer. 


CrawFrorp. Thomp. Man. 


A Scotch fruit, of second quality; the chief merit of which 
is its hardiness in a cold climate. 

Fruit middle-sized, obovate. Skin light yellow, tinged with 
brown in the sun. Flesh white, buttery, sweet, and of a toler- 
ably pleasant flavour. August. 


Crort Castiz. Thomp. 


An English variety, peculiar in its shape, and especially so in 
its flavour; very productive. Fruit medium. Skin pale green- 
ish-yellow. Flesh juicy, crisp, and sweet. October. 


CuMBERLAND. Man. Ken. 


A native fruit, in Cumberland, Rhode Island. 

Fruit rather large, obovate. Skin orange yellow, pale. red 
cheek. Flesh white, buttery, and tolerably juicy. September 
and October. 


D’Amovr. 


Ah! Mon Dieu. O. Duh. Lind. Mon Dieu. 
Poire d’Amour. 


A French pear of small size, obovate. Skin pale yellow 
nearly covered with red. Flesh white, juicy, and sweet. 
October. 


DoyenneE Ross. C. A. H. 


Fruit above medium, obovate, obscurely pyriform. Skin yel- 
low, beautifully shaded with crimson. Stem short; cavity 
small. Calyx small; deep, regular basin. Flesh white, coarse, 
granular, with very little flavour. Rots at the core. Last,of 
October. 
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DucuEssz DE Mars. Thomp. 
Duchesse de Mars. 


A French variety, of nearly medium size, obovate. Skin dul, 
yelluw, with a brown russet. Flesh melting, juicy, with a per- 
fumed flavour. October, November. 


DunworE. Thomp. 


The Dunmore is a large pear, raised by Knight. It is a 
strong-growing tree, and bears exceedingly well. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate, rather swollen on one side. Skin 
greenish, dotted and speckled with smooth, brownish-red russet, 
Flesh yellowish-white, buttery, melting, with a rich flavour; 
often astringent, and rots at the core. 


Earty DENZALONTIA. 
Silliman’s Russet? 


American. Origin unknown. Fruit small, roundish-oblate. 
Skin grey or brown russet. Stalk short and thick, small, open 
cavity. Calyx open; basin shallow. Flesh white, coarse, sweet, 
and rich; sometimes without flavour, and sometimes very good. 
Last of August. 


Eastnor Castie. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin green, and thick. Flesh 
greenish-white, juicy, melting. December. 


‘ Ecuasserte, O. Duh. Lind. Nois. 
Echasserie. Zhomp. Bezi L’Echasserie. 
Bezi d’Hchassey. Jagdbirne, 


A French pear of second quality; productive. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish-oval. Skin smooth, pale 
green, yellowish at maturity, slightly dotted with grey. Flesh 
melting, buttery, with a sweet, perfumed flavour. January to 
April. 

EDWARDS. 


Raised by Governor Edwards. A very good baking fruit. 

Fruit medium, nearly round, Bergamot-shape. Colour yel- 
ow, sometimes shaded with crimson. Stalk short and thick. 
Calyx closed; basin deep, uneven. Flesh coarse, granular, not 
tender. September. 


Emeratp. Thomp. 


A Belgian variety, variable, sometimes good. 
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Fiuit of medium size, obovate, rather square in figure, one 
sided, and somewhat knobby. Skin green, dotted with brown, 
and having a pale-brown cheek. Flesh melting, buttery, and 
sweet. December. 


Err p’Ers. Thomp. Lind. 


Summer Thorn. Fondante Musquée. 
Satin Vert. 
Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh ten 
der, melting, with a sweet, musky, peculiar flavour. Last of 
August and first of September. 


EyEewoop. Thomp. 
A seedling of Mr. Knight’s. Tree vigorous and hardy. 


Fruit of medium size, oblate or flattened; skin much covered 
with russet. Flesh buttery, rich, and excellent. 


Fine Gotp or Summer. Coxe. 
Fin Or d’Eté. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin yellow, with a beautiful red 
cheek. Flesh juicy, good flavour, not rich; very productive. 
Middle of August. 


Forme DE Detices. Thomp. 


A new Flemish pear, received from the London Horticultural 
Society. Young shoots stout, upright, yellowish-green. 

Fruit medium, obovate. Skin rough, yellowish, with dull 
russet. Flesh buttery, melting, somewhat dry, but sweet. Last 
of October. 


FortuneE. Bon. Jard. Thomp. Al. Pom. 


Episcopal. La Fortunée de Parmentier. 
La Fortunée de Paris. Bergamotte Fortunée. 


Raised by M. Parmentier of Enghien; has so far only proved 
a cooking fruit. 

Fruit below medium size, roundish, depressed. Skin covered 
with grey russet. Flesh white, juicy and sprightly, but not 
high flavoured. December to April. 


Foster’s St. Micuaszt. 


Fruit medium, roundish-ovate. Stalk medium, in a small 
cavity. Calyx nearly closed, stiff; basin shallow. Skin yel- 
ow Flesh coarse, somewhat astringent. September. 
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Franc Rea p’Hiver. Thomp. 
France Réal. Lind. O. Duh. Fin Or d’Hiver. 


The Winter Franc Réal is a good cooking pear, bears well, 
and grows upright, with wavy leaves. 

Fruit of medium size, roundish. Skin yellov speckled with 
russet brown, and having a brownish cheek. Flesh crisp and 
firm. In use from December to March. 


FREDERIC DE WurtTEMBURG. Wan Mons. Nois. 
Frederick of Wurtemburg. Vermilion @’Eté. 


One of Van Mons’ seedlings; a very handsome and sometimes 
very good fruit, but often poor; growth unthrifty. 

Fruit large, one-sided, pyriform, rather uneven in its surface. 
Skin deep yellow at maturity, with a remarkably rich crimson 
cheek. Flesh white, juicy, melting and sweet; and when in 
perfection, buttery and delicious. September. 


GrenpEsHEIM. Thomp. Lind. 


A Flemish pear, of not very good quality. 

Fruit large, obtuse-pyriform. Skin pale greenish-yellow, a 
little russet. Flesh rather gritty near the core, elsewhere but- 
tery. October and November. 


Gitoe. Lind. Thomp. 


Gile-o-gile. Garde d’Ecosse. 
Poire a Gobert. Jilogil. 


A large, showy French pear, only fit for cooking. 

Fruit large, roundish. Skin thickly covered with russet, with 
a reddish-russet cheek. Flesh very firm and crisp. November 
to February. 


Great Citron or Bonemia. Man. in H. M. 
Citronenbirne Bémische grosse, punctirte. Baum. Cat. 


Fruit small, oblong, yellow. Flesh sugary, juicy, a little coarse- 
grained, and not much flavour. Ripens the last of September. 


Green Pear or Yarn. Thomp. 
Green Yair. 


The green pear of Yair is a European fruit, which proves 
but little worthy of cultivation here. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate; skin green; flesh juicy, but 
not high flavoured or rich. September 
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Gustrin’s SUMMER. 


Fruit small, roundish. Skin yellow. Flesh white sweet, with- 
out much flavour. First of September. 


Harrison’s Lares FA. 
Rushmore’s Bon Chrétien. 


Fruit Large, pale yellow. Great bearer. Fine old baking 
pear, but not a table fruit. 


Newtown VIRGALIEU. 


Native of Long Island, a baking pear. November and De- 
cember. 


Hesse, Thomp. 
Hazel. 


A Scotch pear, very productive. Fruit small, obovate. Skin 
yellowish-green. Flesh whitish, juicy, of little or no value. 
First of September. 


Hueuenor, 


A fruit of second quality, originated by Mr. Johonnot, of 
Salem. It bears abundantly, but is rather dry, and not worthy 
of general cultivation. Young shoots strong, upright, yellow- 
ish-brown. 

Fruit medium, roundish. Skin smooth, pale yellow, sprinkled 
with large spots of bright-red. Flesh white, fine-grained, half 
breaking, sweet, but wanting in flavour and jrice. October. 


Huiit. Hov. Mag. 


Originated in the town of Swanzey, Mass. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin yellowish-green, a good 
deal sprinkled with russet. Flesh white, a little coarse-grained, 
but melting, juicy, with a sweet, slightly perfumed flavour. 


Hounv’s Coynecticvur. 
__An American fruit for kitchen use. Med.um, oblate, yellow- 
ish-green, coarse, dry, and sweet. 
Ives’ WINTER. 


Raised by Prof. Ives, of New Haven. Fruit medium, depress- 
ed, pyriform. Skin thick, yellowish, sprinkled with russet. 
Stem large and long, in an abrupt cavity. Calyx open, in a 
large basin. Flesh white, coarse, and granular. December. 
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Jatousiz. Duh. Nois. Thomp. 


Fruit rather large, roundish to obovate, and more frequently 
pyriform. Skin rough, of the deepest russet; ruddy in the sun, 
Flesh a little coarse-grained, soft, sweet, and of pleasant flavour 
Last of September. 


Kine Epwarp’s. Thomp. 
Jackman’s Melting. Man. 


Fruit large, pyriform, tapering gradually to the stalk. Skin 
rather rough, yellow, red cheek. Flesh yellowish, buttery, melt 
ing, and good, when the season is favourable. October. 


Kine’s SEEDLING. 


Medium size, oblate, angular. Skin yellowish-green, rough. 
Stalk in a cavity. Calyx open; basin shallow. Flesh greenish 
white, granular, juicy, sugary, aromatic, perfumed. October. 


Kwieut’s Monarcu. Thomp. 


This pear, so far, has proved entirely worthless. Very pro- 
ductive, a late keeper, but does not ripen. It may succeed 
south. 


Kyrent’s Szepuine. (R. 1.) Hov. Mag. N. E. Jar. 


Raised by Mr. Knight, of Rhode Island. , 

Fruit medium, oblate, turbinate. Skin yellowish-green, rough. 
Stalk long, inserted by a slight cavity. Calyx closed, in a shal- 
low basin. Flesh juicy and sweet. October. 


Léon LE Cirrc. Thomp. 
Léon le Clere de Laval. ois. _ Blanc-per-ne. 


This is a good cooking pear, large size, and very distinct from 
the celebrated “ Van Mons Léon le Clerc.” In favourable sea- 
sons it is of tolerable quality for the table. 

Fruit large, obovate, but swollen at the crown, and narrow- 
ing a good deal at the stalk. Skin yellow, smooth, a little 
glossy, with russety spots at either end, and some large dots, 
Calyx large, with long, straight, narrow divisions, and placed in 
a slight basin. Stalk an inch and a half long, pretty stout, 
awollen at its point of insertion. Flesh white, juicy, crisp, and 
rather firm, with a tolerably pleasant flavour, December te 
Apri. 
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Litrtr Muscat. Thomp. Lind. Mill. 


Little Musk. . Muscat Petit. 
Petit Muscat } Coxe. Sept-en-gueule. 


t O. Duh. 
Primitive. 


This very little French pear, well known in many of our gar- 
dens, is allowed a place there, chiefly, because it is the earliest 
of all pears, ripening at the beginning of July. Fruit very small, 
turbinate. Skin yellow, with a dull, red cheek. Flesh break- 
ing, sweet, with a slight musk flavour. Shoots dark brown; 
very productive. 


~ Locxz. Hov. Mag. 
Locke’s New Beurré. 


This is a native fruit, originated by James Locke, West Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Fruit medium, roundish, obovate. Skin dull yel- 
lowish-green, slightly mottled with spots of darker green and 
bits of russet. Flesh greenish-white, melting, and juicy, with a 
sprightly, vinous favour. November and December. 


Lovisz Borns. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 
Louise Bonne Réal. St. Germain Blane. 


An old French winter pear. Fruit large, pyriform, a little 
rounded towards the stalk. Skin smooth, pale green. Flesh 
white, rather coarse-grained, melting, sweet, and pretty good. 
December. 


Mansvettr. Duh. 
Solitaire. Beurré de Semur. 


Fruit large, short, pyriform, Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh 
half melting, juicy, somewhat astringent; a baking pear. Sep- 
tember. 


Marie Louise Nova. Van Mons. Ken. 


This variety was sent by Van Mons to Mr. Manning. It will 
by nv means bear a comparison with the Marie Louise, though 
in some seasons a very good fruit. The wood is very strong 
and dark coloured. Fruit rather Jarge, regular, pyriform, up- 
right. Skin smooth, yellow, with a brownish-red cheek. Flesh 
at first melting, juicy, and sometimes rich, but quickly decays. 
Last of September. 


Martin Sec. Thomp. Buvort. 
Rousselette d’Hiver. 


Tree vigorous, very productive. Fruit small, high-bulged, 
25 
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pyriform. Skin deep yellow, shaded with crimson, and consi- 
derably covered with russet. Stem long, curved. Ca-yx open, 
basin very small. Flesh granular, half-breaking, with an agree- 
able flavour; excellent for cooking. November to February. 


Marcu BerGamortrte. 


One of Mr. Knight’s seedlings Fruit small or medium. Co- 
lour green, with small grey dots and large patches of russet. 
Stalk long, straight, in a cavity like that of an apple. Flesh 
coarse, greenish, of no decided excellence. 


McVEAN. 


Origin, Monroe County, N. Y. 

Tree very vigorous, very productive. Fruit large, oblate, de- 
pressed-pyriform ; very broad at calyx. Skin yellow, dotted and 
patched with russet. Flesh juicy, but somewhat astringent. 
October. 


Messtre Jean. O. Duh. Mill. Thomp. 


Monsieur Jean. Messire Jean Doré, 
Messire Jean Gris. Mr. John. 
Messire Jean Blanc. John. 


An old French pear, but rather coarse-grained and gritty. 
Shoots dark grey. Fruit of medium size, turbinate. Skin some- 
what rough, yellow, nearly covered with brown russet. Flesh 
gritty, white, crisp, juicy, and breaking, with a very sweet fla- 
vour. November and December. 


Micuaux. Man. in H. M. 
Compte de Michaux. 


Fruit of medium size, nearly round. Skin light yellowish- 
green, with a faint blush on the sunny side. Flesh white, half 
buttery, juicy, sweet, but second rate. September and October. 


Moccas. Thomp. 


Originated by Mr. Knight. A good grower; productive, but 
not of good quality. ' 

Fruit medium, obovate. Skin green, sprinkled with sraall 
dots. Flesh juicy, but not rich. December. 


Muscat Rosert. Thomp. O. Duh. Lind. 


Poire a la Reine. Musk Robine. Lind, 
D’ Ambre. Early Queen. 
St. Jean Musqueé Gros. Queen’s Pear. 


A larger and better (than Little) Muscat. Middle of July, 
vd lasts only a few days. 
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Fruit small, turbinate. Skin greenish-yellow. Flesh white, 
tender, juicy, and pleasant. 


NaumxKeac. Man. 


A native of Salem, Mass. In wood and leaf it resembles the 
Brown Beurré. Fruit medium, roundish. Skin yellow russet. 
Flesh juicy, melting, but rather astringent in flavour. Bears 
abundantly. October. 


. Oxtver’s Russet. 


Fruit below medium, roundish. Skin rough, cinnamon rus 
set, on yellow ground, with a blush. Stalk in a cavity; basin 
small. Flesh whitish, coarse, without much flavour. Last of 
' September. 


OranGE Bercamortrs. Coxe. 
Fruit medium, broadly turbinate. Skin rough, yellow. Flesh 
firm, rather acid for eating, but excellent for baking. Septem- 
ber. 
OranceE v’Hiver. 
Winter Orange. 


Fruit medium; an old pear, very productive; not desirable 
for table, but a good baking pear. November, December. 


Partteavu. Van Mons. Man in H. M. 


A Belgian pear, of good quality, but rather coarse-grained. 
Fruit medium, turbinate. Skin rough, greenish-yellow wich 
patches of russet. Flesh juicy, sweet. Early in September. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Smith’s Pennsylvania. 


The Pennsylvania is a seedling, originated by J. B. Smith, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, a well known amateur. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate, a good deal narrowed towards 
the stalk. Skin brown russet, nearly covering a dull yeilow 
ground, and becoming russet-red on the sunny side. Flesh yel- 
lowish-white, not very fine grained, juicy, half melting, sweet, 
perfumed, musky flavour. Middle and last of September. 


Pirv’s Prouirtc. 


Pitt’s Surpasse Marie. Ken. 
Surpass Maria Louise, (incorrectly of some American gardens.) 


An English fruit of medium size, oblong-pyriform. Skin yel- 
.ow, a little russeted. Flesh juicy, soft, sweet, rather coarse. 
and of indifferent quality. September. 
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Porr’s Scartet Magor. 


Fruit rather large, obovate, yellow, with a bright red cucek. 
Flesh white, breaking, and rather dry. Last of August. 


Porr’s QUAKER. 


Fruit very fair, middle sized, oblong-pyriform, smooth, yellow- 
russet, juicy, melting and pleasant. October. Both these pears 
are natives of Long Island, N.Y. - 


Princess Marta. Van Mons. 


Fruit pyramidal, below medium. Skin yellowish, nearly 
covered with russet. Stalk large and curved, fleshy at its junc- 
tion, in a small cavity. Calyx open, basin small. Flesh rather 
coarse, sweet, and agreeable. October. 


Princess oF Orance. Lind. Thomp. P. Mag. 
’  Prinensse d’Orange. Princesse Conquéte. 


A Flemish variety, raised by the Count Coloma, in 1802, 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin cinnamon russet in the shade, 
bright reddish-russet in the sun. Flesh pale yellowish-white, 
crisp, juicy, astringent. October and November. 


Princess Cuartotre. Am. Pom. 


Raised by Esperen. A vigorous tree, productive. Frnit me- 
dium, depressed-pyriform. Color greenish. Stalk stout and 
long in acavity ; basin broad and shallow. Of great excellence 
in Belgium, but hitherto worthless here. October, November. 


QUEEN OF THE Low Counrrizs. Ken. Man. in H. M. 
Reine des Pays Bas. Van Mons. 

Fruit large, often very large, broad pyriform, tapering ab- 
raptly to the stalk. Skin in the shade dull yellow, dotted and 
russeted around the eye, and overspread with fine dark red on 
the side next the sun. 

Flesh white, buttery, melting, and juicy, witha rich, sub-acid 
vinous flavour. Variable, sometimes poor. Early in October. 


Reine Carouine. Thomp. 
A European pear, only fit for cooking. Fruit of medium size, 
narrow-pyriform. Skin yellow with a brownish-red cheek 
Flesh white, crisp, rather dry and indifferent in quality. No 
vember. 
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RovssELet DE Mrersrer. Van Mons. Man in H. M. 


Ferdinand de Meester? Nois. 
Surpasse Meurice. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Skin pale-yellow, red next the sun 
Fiesh juicy, sugary, coarse, not rich., October. 


Roussetet Harr. O. Duh. Thomp. 


Early Catharine. Coxe. Early Rousselet. Lind. 
Kattern, of Boston. Perdreau. 
Cyprus Pear. Poire de Chypre. Poit. 


The Rousselet Hatif, better known in our markets as the 
Early Catharine Pear, though not a first rate fruit, has good 
qualities asan early variety. Productive, long slender branches, 
Fruit rather small, pyriform, Skin, when fully ripe, yellow, with 
a brownish-red check. 

Flesh a little coarse-grained, sweet, pleasant, and slightly per- 
fumed. Ripens the middle of August, apt to rot at the core 
Young shoots stout, olive coloured. 


RovssE.Let DE Ruems. O. Duh. Thom .. 


Rousselet. Petit Rousselet. Nois. 
Spice or Musk Pear. 


This French pear, originally from Rheims, is sctsposed to 
have been the parent of our Seckel. There is a pretty strong 
resemblance in the colour, form, and flavour of the two fruits, 
but the Seckel is much the most delicious. The growth is quite 
different, and this pear has remarkably long and thrifty dark- 
brown shoots. It is sugary, and with a peculiarly aromatic, 
spicy flavour, and if it were only buttery, would be a first rate 
fruit. Fruitsmall, turbinate, obovate, inclining to pyriform. Skin 
yellowish-green with brownish-red and russety specks. 

Flesh breaking or half buttery, with a sweet, rich, aromatic 
flavour. Ripe at the beginning of September, subject to rot. at 
the core. 


Sronz. Hov. Mag. 


Origin, Ohio. Tree vigorous and produc.ve. Fruit large, 
broad-pyriform, uneven. Skin bright yellow #ith a sunny cheek, 
Stalk large, long, and curved. Calyx larg«; basin open, broad 
and shallow. 

Flesh white, somewhat buttery, slightly astringent August. 


Sr. Denis. 
Tree vigorous, with long, dark-reddish branches. Fruitstall, 
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turbinate, angular. Skin yellowish, considerably shaded with 
crimson,thickly sprinkled with crimson dots. Stalk long. Calyx 
open; broad, shallow, uneven basin. Flesh breaking, a little 
coarse, sweet, and aromatic; rots at the core unless gathered 
early. Last of August. . 


Sucre Vert. Thomp. Brivort. 


Green Sugar. 


Fruit medium or small, oblate, inclining to turbinate. Skin 
green. Stalk medium, fleshy at its insertion in a very slight 
cavity ; basin shallow. Flesh juicy, melting, sweet, and plea- 
sant. October. 


Suear Tor. Thomp. 
July Pear. Prince’s Sugar. 
Prince’s Sugar Top. 
Fruit roundish-top-shaped. Skin smooth, yellow. Flesh 
white, somewhat juicy and breaking, sweet, but with little fla- 
vour. Last of July. 


Sucr&e pE Horrerswerpa. Thomp. 
Sugar of Hoyersworda. 


A pleasant German pear, of peculiar flavour, good when 
ripened in the house. It bears immense crops. Fruit small, 
obovate. Skin pale yellowish-green, thickly sprinkled with 
greenish-russet dots. 

Flesh white, quite juicy, with a sweet and piquant flavour, 
It does not keep long. Last of August. 


Summer Sr. Germain. Thomp. 


Short’s Saint Germain. Saint Germain de Martin. 
_ St. Germain d’Eté. M. Duh. 

A pleasant, juicy, summer pear, of second rate flavour, bear- 
ing large crops. 

Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin pale green all over the 
surface. Stalk an inch and a quarter long, obliquely inserted, 
Calyx large, in a basin scarcely sunken. Flesh juicy, tender 
with a very slight acid. Last of August. 


Summer Franc Riat. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 


Frane Réal @Eté. Diel. Gros Micet d’Eté. 
Fondante, nvop. Green Chisel r 
Green Sugar. 
Fruit of medium size, obovate, but largest in the middle, anu 
tapering each way. Skin pale yellowish-green, dotted with 


is 
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amall, brownish-green dots. Flesh white, fine grained, buttery 
sugarv. Corelarge. Ripe early in September. 


Summer Ross. 


Epine Rose. Dhu. Nots. Poire de Rose. 
Caillot Rosat d’Hté. Epine d’Eté Couleur Rose. 
Thorny Rose. Jiil. Rosenbirne, of the Germans, 


Bene a'Rte. t wrongly of some. 


Fruit medium, roundish. Skin faint yellow, with a red rus- 
set cheek. Flesh white, coarse. Last of August, not eatable. 


Summer Bon Curiitien. Mill. Thomp. Lind. P. Mag. 
Bon Chrétier d’Eté, O. Duh. Musk Summer Bon Chretien. Cove. 


Gratioli. Sommer Apothekerbirne. 

Gratioli d’Eté. Ped Sommer Gute Christenbirne. DK ake 
Gratioli di Roma. ; Die Sommer Christebirne. 

Summer Good Christian. Large Sugar, of some. 


This 1s one of the oldest pears, having been cultivated for 
the last two centuries, all over Europe. It is common with us, 
but the stock is generally somewhat diseased. 

Fruit large, irregularly bell-shaped or pyriform, with swollen, 
knobby sides. Skin yellow, with an orange-blush. Flesh yel- 
lowish, coarse grained, very juicy, and of a pleasant, simply 
sweet flavour. Last of August, or early in September. 


Superronpante. Thomp. 


Fruit of medium size, obovate. Skin smooth, pale yellow, 
marked with russet. Flesh white, buttery, melting, and good 
October. 


Swan’s Eee. Thomp. Lind. 
Moor-fowl Egg, incorrectly of some Boston gardens. 


Fruit small, oval. Skin pale green, washed with pale brown 
on the sunny side, and dotted with brownish specks. Flesh 
soft, juicy, with a sweet somewhat musky flavour. October. 


Sytvanez. Nois. Thomp. 


Bergamotte Sylvange. Green Sylvange. Lind. 


- Fruit roundish-obovate, shaped like a bergamot. Skin rough, 
pale green, with a slightly darker green cheek. Flesh greenish- 
white, juicy, tender and melting, with a sweet, agreeabie 
flavour. October, and keeps a long time. 
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TILLINGTON. 


A seedling of Mr. Knight’s, hardly medium in size, obovate 
Skin thick, rough, dark green, tinged with brown next the sun. 
Flesh coarse, of not more than second-rate quality. October. 


Vauute Francuz. Thomp, Duh. 


De Vallée. Nois. Poit. Bonne de Keinzheim. 
De Keinzheim. 


_ Fruit medium, obovate, or turbinate. Skin yellowish-green, 
Flesh white, not fine grained, quite juicy, but not buttery, and 
of a simple sweet flavour. Last of August. 


Van Mons Leon Le Cuierc. 


Van Mons Léon le Clerc was originated by M. Léon le Clere, 
an amateur cultivator, of Laval, in France, who, in naming it 
desired to couple his own name, with that of his friend, Dr, 
Van Mons—“le grand prétre de Pomona.” Its shoots strong 
upright, olive. 

Tree cankers badly, and the fruit generally cracks, so that it 
is scarcely worth cultivating. 

Fruit large, oblong-obovate. Skin yellowish, much mingled 
with brown over nearly the whole surface, and slightly russeted 
near the stalk. Stalk an inch and a half long, rather stout, 
obliquely inserted, with little depression. Calyx small, open, 
set in a shallow basin. Flesh yellowish-white, buttery, and 
melting, with a sugary flavour. October and Nevember. 


Vircoutevse. QO. Duh. Poit. Thomp. 
Poire-glace. Chambrette. Bujaleuf. 


An excellent old French variety, which, in consequence of its 
indifferent crops, is scarcely cultivated in the middle states. 

Fruit medium, pyriform. Skin very smooth, yellowish-green 
at maturity, sprinkled with numerous gray or reddish dots. 
Flesh white, buttery, melting, and of good flavour. November 
to January. 


Wituram Epwarps’. Wilder. Mss. 


A seedling of Ex-Gov. Edwards, of New Haven, very pro- 
ductive, and a good baking fruit, but not juicy or melting: 
enough for the dessert. 

Fruit of medium size, obtuse-pyriform, terminating rather ab- 
ruptly at the stalk. Skin yellow, and at maturity, profusely 
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dctted with red and russet points or dots on the sunny side. 
Flesh yellowish-white, buttery, sugary. September. 


Winpsor. Lind. Thomp. 


Summer Bell. Cuisse Madame, of some. 
Konge. 

The Windsor is an old European pear, very commonly known 
in some parts of this country, as the Summer Bell pear. It is, 
however, only a cooking fruit. The tree is remarkable for its 
stout, perfectly upright dark-brown shoots. 

Fruit large, pyriform, or bell-shaped, widest above the middle, 
narrowing to the eye. Skin yellowish-green. Flesh white, 
tender, or soft, coarse-grained, with a somewhat astringent 
juice. Rots at the core. Last of August. 


Yar. Lind. Thomp. 
Yutte. 


A Dutch pear. The trees have slender, drooping branches. 
Fruit small, turbinate. Skin brown russet. Flesh white, ten- 
der, juicy, with a sugary, perfumed flavour. Rots quickly. 
September. 


Selection of choice Pears to ripen in succession, from July to 
April.—Doyenne d’Eté Madeline, Bloodgood, Dearborn’s Seed- 
ling, Beurré Giffard, Rostiezer, Ott, Bartlett, Tyson, Osbands’ 
Sumner, Belle Lucrative, Flemish Beauty, Beurré Bosc, Doy- 
erne White, Doyenne Boussock, Beurré d’Anjou, Seckel, Ur- 
baniste, Sheldon, Church, Beurré Diel- Dix, Beurré Langelier, 
Lawrence, Winter N elis, Beurré d’Aremberg, Beurré Gris “d’Hi- 
ver Nouyeau, Easter, Beurré. 


Selection of Pears for a cold climate-—Doyenne d’Eté, Blood- 
good, Rostiezer, Fulton, Heathcote, Buffum, Beurré Bose, 
Flemish Beauty, Louise Bonne de Jersey on quince, Belle 
Lucrative, Urbaniste, McLaughlin, Dix, Beurré Diel, Beurré 
d’Amanlis, White Doyenne, Lewis, Winter Nelis, Princes St. 
Germain, Glou Morceau on quince, Jaminette, Vicar of Wink- 
field, Doyenne d’Hiver Nouveau. 


Selection of Pears for dwarfs on quince stocks.—Belle Lucra- 
tive, Beurré d’Amanlis, Beurré Diel, Beurré Langelier, Beurré 
d’Anjou, Duchesse d’Angouleme, Doyenne d’Eté, Doyenne 
Boussock, Easter Beurré, Figue d’Alengon, Glou Morceau, 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, Napoleon, Nouveau Poiteau, Rostiezer, 
Soldat Laboureur, St. Michael Archangel, Urbaniste, Uvedale’s 
St. Germain or Pound (for baking), Vicar of Winkfield, White 
Doyenne. 
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List of untested foreign varieties promising well :— 


Abbé Edouard. 
Alexandrina. 
Avocat Allard. 
Bergamotte Esperen. 
Bezy de L’Ermite. 
Beurré Kennes. 

Bon Gustave. 

Comte de Paris. 
Colmar Delahant. 
Cassante de Mars. 
Desiré Cornelis, 
Docteur Lantier. 

De Tongres. 

Doyen Dillen. 
Doyenné Defais. 
Dupuy Charles. 
Emily Bivort. 
Gustave Bivort. 
Gros Rousselet d’Aott. 


Gideon Paridant. 

Henri Bivort. 

Jules Bivort. 

Laure de Glymes. 
Leopold 1st. 

Madame Eliza. 

Madame Ducar, 

Madame Adelaide De Réy es. 
Maréchal Dillon. 
Mignonne d’Hiver. 
Nouvelle Fulvie Grégoire. 
Poire Péche. 

Prince Albert. 

Philippe Goes. 

Souvenir d’Esperen. 
Souveraine d’Printems. 
Theodore Van Mons 

Tris Grégoire. 


[ We are indebted to our friend Louis E. Berckmans, the Bei- 


gian Pomologist, for the following lists of fruits, made at our 
request, and feel assured they will give general satisfaction. | 


A list of pear trees, of fine appearance, of vigorous growth, 
of a natural pyramidal shape (or easily kept in that form), of 
good bearing disposition, with fruit of good or best quality; in 
a word, best adapted to a lawn, or garden walk, where orna- 
ment and beauty are required, as well as the more essential 
qualities of a pear tree. 


1st List—For Beauty of Form. 


On Quince or Pear Stock. On Pear Stock, or Double-worked. 
Beurré Laugelier. Andrews. 
Beurré Superfin. Buffum. 
Belle Lucrative. Belle Epine Dumas. 
Hsperine. ; Capsheaf. 
Fig of Angers. Frederica Bremer. 
Glou-morceau. Kingsessing. 
Nouveau Poiteau. Lawrence. 
St. Michael Archangel. Onondaga. 
Urbaniste. Oswego Beurré. 
Vicar of Winkfield. Sterling. 

Walker. 


od List.—Trees not quite so Fine as Pyramids. 


On Quince and Pear. Pear Stock, or Double-workea. 
Beurré Diel. Beurré Clairgeau. 
Beurré d’Anjou. . Boston. 


Baronne de Mello. Brandywine. 
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On Quince and Pear. Pear Stock, or Double-worked 
Bonne d’Ezée. Dix. 


Duchesse d’Angouléme. 
Doyenné Gris. 

Howell. 

Jaminette, 

Louise Bonne de Jersey. 
Meriam. 

Ott’s Seedling. 

Stevens’s Genesee. 
Theodore Van Mons. 


Doyenné Boussock. 
Fondante de Malines. 
Flemish Beauty. 
Frankford. 

Fulton. 

Graslin. 

General Taylor. 
Heathcote. 
Hericart. 

Niles. 

Pratt. 

Wadleigh. 


On Pear Stock, or Double-worked. 


Albertine. 
Alexandre Lambré. 
Abbé Edouard. 
Arlequin Musqué. 
Amand Bivort. 
Alexandrina. 
Bon Gustave. 
Beurré Berckmans. 
Beurré Hamecher. 
Beurré Rouge Tardif 
Beurré Burnieq. 
Bergamotte Esperen. 
¢ Sageret. 
Bezy de Printemps. 
Bezy de L’Ermite. 
Belle du Grand Montrouge. 
Bois Napoleon. 
Comte de Paris. 
Charles Frederick. 
Charles (or Charlotte) de Bou- 
logne. 
Conseiller Ranwez. 
Colmar Josse Smet. 
Desiré Cornelis. 
De Lamartine. 


Beurré Giffart. 
Beurré d’Amanlis. 
Catillac. 

Columbia. 

Colmar Nelis. 
Chancellor. 
Josephine Malines. 


Doyenné du Comice. 
Esther Conte. 

Felix de Liem. 
Fondante de Noel. 
Gedeon Paridant. 

Gros Colmar Van Mons. 
Gustave Bivort. 
Henkel. 

Henri Van Mons. 
Juive. 

Leon Leclere de Laval 
Louis Dupont. 
Maréchal Pélissier. 
Monseigneur Affre. 
Prince Albert. 
Philippe Goes. 

Poire Péche. 

Parfum d’Aott. 

Pius the [Xth. 
Souvenir d’Esperen. 
Souveraine de Printemps. 
Surpasse Fortuneé. 
Tea. ; 

Ursule Van Mons. 


Madeleine. 
Marie Louise. 
Passe Colmar, 
Poire Morel. 
Rostiever. 

St. Ghislain. 
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Sorts not sufficiently tested, but of a fine pyramidal and or 
damental form :— 


Straggling trees of drooping and irregular habits, or bearing 
apon the extremities of the branches :— 
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Although these sorts can be reduced and kept in } yramidal 
shape, they are not so well fitted for it, and will never bear so 
well, if they bear at all. 


CHAPTER XXII 


THE PEACH. 


Persica vulgaris, Dec. ; Rosacee of botanists. 
Pécher, of the French; Pjirschbaum, ‘German; Persickkeboor, Dutch ; Per 
sica, "Ttalian ; and £1 Melocoton, Spanish. 


Tne peach tree is a native of Pérsia and China, and was 
brought from the former country to Italy by the Romans in the 
time.of the Emperor Claudius. It was considerably cultivated 
in Britain as early as the year 1550, and was introduced to this 
country by the early settlers somewhere about 1680, From 
Persia, its native country, its name in all languages—Persico— 
Pécher—peach—has evidently been derived. 

The peach is a rather smali fruit tree, with narrow, smooth, 
serrated leaves, and pink blossoms. It is more tender and of 
shorter duration than most other of the fruits usually grown in 
temperate climates. It is never raised in England, and not 
generally in France, without the aid of walls. Even at Mon 
treuil, near Paris, a village whose whole popul ation is mainly 
employ ed in cultivating the peach for market, it is grown entirely 
upon whitewashed walls. China and the "United States are’ 
therefore, the only temperate countries where the peach and the 
apple both attain their highest perfection in the open orchard. 
The peaches of Pekin are celebrated as being the finest in the 
world, and of double the usual size.* 

It is a curious fact in the history of the peach, that with its 
delicious flavour were once coupled, in the East, certain notions 
of its poisonous qualities. This idea seems vaguely to have 
accompanied it into Europe, for Pliny mentions that it was sup- 
posed that the king of Persia had sent them into Egypt to poison 
the inhabitants, with whom he was then at war. As the peach 
and the almond are closely related, it has been conjectured by 
Mr. Knight that the poisonous peaches referrea to were swollen 
almonds, which contain a considerable quantity of prussic acid. 
But it is also worth remarking that the peach tree seems to hold 


* The Horticultural world, since our intercourse has been put upon a 
more favourable footing with the ‘‘ Celestial umpire,” are looking with great 
eagerness to the introduction of many valuable plants and trees, the Chi 
nese being the most eurious and skilful of merely misetigal gardeners, 
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very much the same place in the ancient Chinese writings, that 
the tree of knowledge of the old Scriptures, and the golden 
Hesperides apples of the heathens, do in the early history of the 
western nations. The traditions of a peach tree, the fruit of 
which when eaten conferred immortality, and which bore only 
once in a thousand years—and of another peach tree of know- 
ledge, which existed in the most remote period on a mountain 
guarded by a hundred demons, the fruit of which produced 
death—are said to be distinctly preserved in some of the early 
Chinese writings. Whatever may have been the nature of these 
extraordinary trees, it is certain that, as Lord Bacon says, “ not 
a slip or sucker has been left behind.” We must therefore con- 
tent ourselves with the delight which a fine peach of moderr 
times affords to the palate and the eye. 

We believe there is at the present time no country in the 
world where the peach is grown in such great quantities as in 
the United States.* North of a line drawn from the Mohawk 
river to Boston, comprising most of the Eastern States, they do 
not indeed flourish well, requiring some artificial aid to produce 
regular crops; but in all the Middle, Southern, and Western 
States, they grow and produce the heaviest crops in every garden 
and orchard. Thousands of acres in New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, are devoted to this crop for the supply of the markets 
of New York and Philadelphia; and we have seen, in seasons of 
great abundance, whole sloop loads of fruit of second quality, or 
slightly decayed, thrown into the North river in a single morn- 
ing. The market price usually varies from fifty cents to four 
dollars per bushel, according to the abundance of the crop, and 
to the earliness or lateness of the season at which they are 
offered ; one hundred and fifty cents being considered a good 
retail price. Many growers in New Jersey have orchards of 
from 10,000 to 20,000 trees of different ages, and send to market 
in good seasons as many bushels of fruit from the bearing trees, 
When the crop is not universally abundant, the profits are very 
large ; if the contrary, they are often very little. But, as insome 
districts, especially in New Jersey, peaches are frequently grown 
on land too light to produce good crops of many other kinds, the 
investment is a good one in almost all cases. Undoubtedly, 
however, the great peach-growing district of the United States 
will one day be the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi. With 
an equally favourable climate, that portion of the country pos- 
sesses a much finer soil, and the flavour of its peaches is unusual- 
ly rich and delicious. 

The very great facility with which the peach grows in this 


* Tt will amuse our readers to readin McIntosh’s work. ‘The Orchard,” 
that “the Americans usually eat the clingstones. while they reserve the 
freest* ios for feeding tie pigs!” 
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country, and the numerous crops it produces, almost without 
care, have led to a carelessness of cultivation which has greatly 
enfeebled the stock in the castern half of the Union, and, as we 
shall presently show, has, in many places, produced a disease 
peculiar to this country. This renders it necessary to give some 
additional carg and attention to the cultivation of the peach ; and 
with very trifling care, this delicious fruit may be produced in 
great abundance for many successive years. — 

Uszs. Certainly no one expects us to write the praises of the 
peach as the most delicious of fruits. “To gild refined gold” 
would be a task quite as necessary, and if any one doubts the 
precise rank which the peach should take among the different 
fruits of even that cornucopian month—September—and wishes 
to convince us of the higher flavour of a Seckel or a Belle Lucra- 
tive pear, we will promise to stop his mouth and his caer 
with a sunny-cheeked and melting “George the Fourth,” 
luscious “ Rareripe!” No man who lives under a warm sun 
will hesitate about giving a aie share of his garden to peaches, if 
he have noorchard ; and eve» |e who lives north of the best In- 
dian corn limits, ought to yeuture on a small line of espalier, for 
the sake of the peach. In pies and pastry, and for various 
kinds of preserving, the peach is everywhere highly esteemed. 
At the south and west, where peaches are not easily carried to 
market, a considerable quantity of peach brandy is annually 
distilled from them, but we believe by no means so much as 
formerly. Hogs are fattened, in such districts, on the refuse of 
the orchard and distillery. 

In Western New-York, and indeed in “ost parts of the coun- 
try where peaches are largely cultivated, the fruit is dried, and 
in this state sent to market in very large quantities. The dry- 
ing is performed, on a small scale, in spent ovens; on a large 
scale, in a small drying house heated by a stove, and fitted up 
with ventilated drawers. These drawers, the bottoms of which 
are formed of laths, or narrow strips sufficiently open to allow 
the air to circulate through them, are filled with peaches in halves. 
They are cut in two w ithout being peeled, the stones taken out, 
and the two halves placed in a single layer with the skin dewn- 
ward. Ina short time the heat of the dr ying house wi}: com- 
plete the drying, and the drawers are then ready for a second 
filling. Farther south they are spread upon boards or frames, 
and dried in the sun merely; but usually with the previous pre- 
paration of dipping the peaches (in baskets) for a few minutes 
in boiling water before halving them. 

The leaf of the peach, bruised in water and distilled, gives the 
peach water, so much esteemed by many for flavouring articles 
of delicate cookery ; and steeped in brandy or spirits, they com- 
m inicate to it the flavour of Noyeau. Indeed a very good 
iniitation of the celebrated Noyeau is made in this way, by using 
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the best white brandy, which, after being ths flavoured, is 
sweetened with refined sugar mixed with a-small quantity ot 
milk, and afterwards decanted. 

Propagation. The peach is the most easily propagated of all 
fruit trees. A stone planted in the autumn will vegetate in the 
ensuing spring, grow three or four feet high, and may be budded 
in August or September. Two years from this time, if left undis- 
turbed, it will usually produce a small crop of fruit, and the next 
season bear very abundantly, unless the growth is over-luxuriant. 

In nursery culture, it is customary to bury the peach stones, 
in autumn, in some exposed spot, in thick layers, covered with 
earth. Here they are allowed to lie all winter. As early in 
the spring as the ground is in fine friable condition, the stones 
are taken out of the ground, cracked, and the kernels sown in . 
mellow, prepared soil, in the nursery rows where they are to 
grow. ‘hey should be covered about an inch deep. Early in 
the following September they will be fit for budding. This is 
performed with great ease on the peach, and grafting is there- 
fore seldom or never resorted to in this country, except at 
the south. The budsshould be inserted quite near the ground. 
The next season the stock should be headed back in March, and 
the trees will, in good soil, grow to the height of a man’s head in 
one year. ‘This is, by far, the best size for transplanting the 
peach—one year old from the bud. _ 

For northern latitudes, for cold soils, and for training, the 
plum stock is much preferable to the peach for budding the fine 
varieties. In England the plum stock is universally employed. 
The advantage gained thereby is, not only greater hardihood, 
but a dwarfer and neater habit of growth, for their walls. In 
France, some of the best cultivators prefer the almond stock, 
and we have no doubt, as it would check the over-productive- 
ness of the peach, it would be desirable to employ it more 
generally in this climate. Still, healthy peach stocks afford the 
most natural foundation for the growth of standard orchard 
trees. At the same time we must protest against the indiscri- 
minate employment (as is customary with some nurserymen) 
of peach stones from any and every source. With the present 
partially diseased state of many orchards in this country, this is 
a practice to be seriously condemned; and more especially as, 
with a little care, it is always easy to procure stones from sec- 
tions of country where the Yellows is not prevalent. 

For rendering the peach quite dwarf, the Mirabelle plum 
stock is often employed abroad. 

Sor ‘anv Srruation. The very best soil for the peach is a 
rich, deep, sandy loam; next to this, a strong, mellow loum ; 
then a light, thin, sandy soil; and the poorest is a heavy, com- 
pact clay soil. We are very well aware that the extensive and 
profitable appropriation of thousands of acres of the lightest 
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sandy soil in New Jersey and Delaware, has led many to believe 
that this is the best soil for the peach. But such is not the fact, 
and the short duration of this tree in those districts is unques- 
tionably owing to the rapidity with which the soil is impoverished, 
We have, on the contrary, seen much larger, finer, and riche 
flavoured peaches, produced for a long time successively, on mel- 
low loam, containing but little sand, than upon any other soil 
whatever. 

It is a well-founded practice not to plant peach orchards suc- 
cessively upon the same site, but always to choose a new one. 
From sixteen to twenty-five feet apart may be stated as the lim- 
its of distance at which to plant this tree in orchards—more 
space being required in warm climates and rich soils than under 
the contrary circumstances. North of New York it is better al- 
ways to inake plantations in the spring, and it should be done 
pretty early in the season. South of that limit it may usually 
be done with equal advantage in the autumn. 

In districts of country where the fruit in the blossom is liable 
to be cut off by spring frosts, it is found of great advantage to 
make plantations on the north sides of hills, northern slopes or 
elevated grounds, in preference to warm valleys and southern 
aspects. In the colder exposures the vegetation and blossoming 
of the tree is retarded until after all danger of injury is past. 
Situations near the banks of large rivers and inland lakes are 
equally admirable on this account, and in the garden where we 
write, on the banks of the Hudson, the blossoms are not injured 
once in a dozen years, while on level grounds only five miles 
in the interior, they are destroyed every fourth or fifth season, 

With regard to the culture of peach orchards, there is a 
seeming disparity of opinion between growers at the north and 
south. Most of the cultivators at the south say, never plough 
or cultivate an orchard after it has borne the first crop. Plough- 
ing bruises the roots, enfeebles the trees, and lessens the crop. 
Enrich the ground by top dressings, and leave it in a state of 
rest. The best northern growers say, always keep the land in 
good condition,—mellow and loose by cultivation,—and crop it 
very frequently with the lighter root and field crops. Both are 
correct, and it is not difficult to explain the seeming difference 
of opinion. 

The majority of the peach orchards south of Philadelphia, it 
will be recollected, grow upon a thin, light soil, previously rather 
impoverished. In such soils, it is necessarily the case, that the 
roots lie near the surface, and most of the food derived by them 
is from what is applied to the surface, or added to the soil. 
Ploughing therefore, in such soils, wounds and injures the roots, 
and cropping the ground takes from it the scanty food annually 
applied or already in the soil, which is not more than sufficient 
for the orchard alone. In a stronger and deeper scil, the roots 
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of the peach tree penetrate farther, and are, mostly, out of the 
reach of serious injury by the plough. Instead of losing by 
being opened and exposed to the air, the heavier soil gains 
greatly in value by the very act of rendering it more friable, 
while at the same time it has naturally sufficient heart to bear 
judicious cropping with advantage, rather than injury, to the 
trees. The growth and luxuriance of an orchard in strong land, 
kept under tillage, is surprisingly greater than the same allowed 
to remain in sod. The difference in treatment, therefore, should 
always adapt itself to the nature of the soil. In ordinary cases, 
the duration of peach orchards in the light sandy soil is rarely 
more than three years in a bearing state. In a stronger soil, 
with proper attention to the shortening system of pruning, it 
may be prolonged to twenty or more years. 

Pruninu. It has always been the prevailing doctrine in this 
country that the peach requires no pruning. It has been allow- 
ed to grow, to bear heavy crops, and to die, pretty much in its 
own way. This is very well for a tree in its native climate, 
and in a wild state ; but it must be remembered that the peach 
comes from a warmer country than ours, and that our peaches 
of the present day are artificial varieties. They owe their origin 
to artificial means, and require therefore a system of culture to 
correspond. 

In short, we view this absence of all due care in the manage- 
ment of the peach tree, after it comes into bearing, as the prin 
cipal original cause of its present short duration, and the 
disease which preys upon it in many of the older parts of the 
country. We therefore earnestly desire the attention of peach 
growers to our brief hints upon a regular system of pruning this 
valuable tree. Of course we speak now of common standard 
trees, in the orchard or garden. 

A peach tree, left to itself after being planted, usually comes 
into bearing the third or fourth year, and has a well-shaped, 
rounded head, full of small bearing branches, and well garnish- 
ed with leaves. It must be borne in mind that the fruit is only 
borne on the young shoots 


of the previous summet’s F NPE 
growth. In a young tree ( \ ( 
these are properly distributed sS3sS\\ \j Z 


throughout. But in a cou- és 
ple of seasons, the tree, be- 
ing left to itself, the growth 
being mostly produced at the 
ends of the principal branch- 
es, the young shoots in the 
interior of the head of the 


tree die out. The conse- 4 peach tree without pruning, as com 
quence is, that in a short monly seen, 
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time the interior of the tree is filled with long lean bra che 
with only young shoots at their extremities. Any one can sce 
that such a tree can be provided with but half the number of 
heal:hy strong shoots for bearing, that one would have if filleé 
throughout with vigorous young wood. The sap flows tardily 
through the long and rigid branches, and not half leaves enough 
are provided to secure the proper growth of the fruit. And, 
finally, all the fruit which the tree-yields being allowed to remain 
at the ends of the branches, they often break under its weight. 

Now, we propose to substitute for this, what is generally 
known as the shortening-in system of pruning. We affirm, 
both from its constant success abroad, and from our own expe- 
ricnce and observation in this country, that putting its two dis- 
eases out of the question (which we will presently show how to 
avert), the peach may be continued in full vigour and produc- 
tion in any good soil, for from ten to thirty years. 

Let us take a healthy tree in the orchard or garden, in its 
first blossoming year. It is usually about 6 to 8 feet high, its 
well-shaped head branching out about three feet* from the 
ground. It has never yet been trimmed except to regulate any 
deformity in its shape, and this is so much the better. 

At the end of February, or as early in the spring as may be, 
we commence pruning. This consists only of shortening-in, 
i.e., cutting off half the last year’s growth over the whole out- 
side of the head of the tree, and also upon the inner branches. 
As the usual average growth is from one to two feet, we shall 
necessarily take off from six to twelve inches. It need not be 
done with precise measurement; indeed, the strongest shoots 
should be shortened back most, in order to bring up the others, 
and any long or projecting limbs that destroy the balance of the 
head should be cut back to a uniform length. This brings the 
tree into a well-rounded shape. By reducing the young wood 
one half, we at the same moment reduce the coming crop one. 
half in number. The remaining half, receiving’ all the sus- 
tenance of the tree, are of double the size. The young shoots, 
which start out abundantly from every part of the tree, keep it 
well supplied with Searing wood for the next year, while the 
greater luxuriance and size of the foliage, as a necessary conse- 
quence, produces larger and higher flavoured fruit.t Thus, 


* We think low heads much preferable to high ones on many accounts. 
They shade the root, which insects are therefore much less liable to at- 
tack, and they are more within reach both for pruning and gathering. 

+ It is well, in shortening-back, to cut off the shoot close aLove a wood. 
bud rather than a blossom-bud. Few persons are aware how much the 
size and beauty of the fruit depends on the size and vigour of the leaves. 
We have seen two peach trees of the same age side by side, one unpruned, 
and the other regularly shortened-in, and both bearing about four bushels. 
That of the latter was, however, of double the size, and incomparably 
finer 
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while we have secured against the prevalent evi., au over-crop. 
we have also provided for the 


full nourishment of the present Ws QWs 
year’s fruit, and induced a sup- Whe 
ply of fruit-bearing — shoots AOSTA Af) yy 
throughout the tree, for the next \ 


season. WAS 7 
This course of pruning is fol- \\: 
lowed regularly, every year, for =e 
the whole life of the tree. It is 
done much more rapidly than 
one would suppose; the pruned A peach tree pruned by the shorten- 
wounds are too small to cause ing-in mode. 

any gum to flow; and it is done 

at the close of winter, when labour is worth least to the culti- 
vator. 

The appearance of a tree pruned in this way, after many 
years of bearing, is a very striking contrast to that of the poor 
skeletons usually seen. It is, in fact, a fine object, with a thick, 
low, bushy head, filled with healthy young wood, and in the 
suinmer with an abundance of dark-green, healthy foliage, and 
handsome fruit. Can any intelligent man hesitate about adopt- 
ing so simple a course of treatment to secure such valuable 
results? We recommend it with entire confidence to the 
practice of every man in the country that cultivates a peach 
tree. After he has seen and tasted its good effects, we do nct 
fear his laying it aside.* 


* While this is going through the press, our attention is drawn to the 
following remarkable examples of the good effects of regular pruning, 
which we translate from the leading French Journal of Horticulture. We 
ask the attention of our readers to these cases, especially after perusing 
our remarks on the Yellows and its cause: 

“M. Duyilliers laid before the Royal Society of Horticulture an account 
of some old peach trees that he had lately seen at the Chateau de Villiers, 
near Ferté-Aleps (Seine-et-Oise). These trees, eight in number, are grow- 
ing upon a terrace wall, which they cover perfectly, and yield abundant 
crops. The gardener assured M. Duvilliers that they had been under his 
care during the thirty years that he had been at the chateau; that they 
were as large when he first saw them as at present, and that he supposed 
them to be at least sixty years old. We cannot doubt (says the editor) that 
i is to the annual pruning that these peach trees owe this long life; for the 
peach trees that are left to themselves in the latitude of Paris never live beyond 
twenty or thirty years. M. Duvilliers gave the accurate measurement ot 
the trunks and branches of these trees, and stated, what it is more inter- 
esting to know, that although all their trunks are hollow, like those ot 
old willows, yet their vigour and fertility are still quite unimpaired. (An- 
nivles de la Société d’ Horticulture, tome xxx. p. 58.) 

In volume 25, page 67, of the same journal, is an account of a remark. 
able peach tree in the demesne of M. Joubert, near Villeneuve ie Roi 
(département de )’Yonne). It is trained against one of the wings of the 
mansion, covers & larga space with its branches, and the circumference of 
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Training the peach tree against walls or espaliers is but little 
practised in this country, except in the reighbourhood of Boston. 
Espalier tiaining, on a small scale, is however highly worthy of 
the attention of persons desiring this fruit in the colder parts of 
the country, where it does not succeed well as a standard, 
Everywhere in New-England excellent crops may be pro- 
duced in this way. Full directions for training the peach, with 
illustrations, are given in page 38. 

Insects anp Diseases. For a considerable time after the 
peach was introduced into America, it was grown everywhere 
south of the 40° of latitude, we may say literally without cul- 
tivation. It was only necessary to plant a stone in order to 
obtain, in afew years, and for a long time, an abundance of 
fruit. Very frequently these chance seedlings were of excellent 
quality, and the finer grafted varieties were equally luxuriant. In 
our new western lands this is now true, except where the disease 
is carried from the east. But in the older Atlantic states, two 
maladies have appeared within the last twenty years, which, 
beacuse they are little understood, have rendered this fine fruit 
tree comparatively short-lived, and of little value. .These are 
the Peach-borer, and the Yellows. 

The Peacu-sorer, or Peach-worm (4¥geria exitiosa, Say), 
does great mischief to this tree by girdling and devouring the 
whole circle of bark just below the surface of the ground, when 
it soon languishes and dies. 

The insect in its perfect state is a slender, dark-blue, four- 
winged moth, somewhat like a wasp. It commences depositing 
its eggs in the soft and tender bark at the base of the trunk, 
usually about the last of June, but at different times, from June 
to October. The egg hatches and becomes a small white borer 
or grub, which eventually grows to three-fourths of an inch 
long, penetrates and devours the bark and sap wood, and, after 
passing the winter in the tree, it enfolds itself in a cocoon under 
or upon the bark, and emerges again in a perfect or winged 
form in June, and commences depositing its eggs for another 
generation. 

It is not difficult to rid our trees of this enemy. In fact, 
nothing is easier to him who is willing to devote a few moments 
every season to each tree. The eggs which produce the borer, 
it will be recollected, are deposited in the soft portion of bark 
just at the surface of the earth. Experience has conclusively 


its trunk, taken at some distance from the ground, is two feet and a half. 
It is known to be, actually, of more than 98 years’ growth, and is believed to 
be more than 100 years old. It is still in perfect health and vigour. It 
is growing in strong soil, but it has been regularly subjected to a uni- 
form and severe system of pruning, equivalent to our shortening-in mode. 
Where can any peach tree, of half this age, be found in the United Stateg 
naturally a much more favourable climate for it than that of France? 
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proved that if a small quantity, say half a peck of air-slaked 
lime, is heapea around the trunk of each tree at the end of May 
and suffered to remain till October, the peach-borer will not at- 
tack it. It has been tried most successfully in large orchards, 
where the protected trees have long remained sound, while 
those unprotected have been speedily destroyed by the borer. 
The remedy undoubtedly lies chiefly in covering the most vul- 
nerable portion of the tree from the attack of the insect; and 
therefore persons have been more or less successful with ashes 
charcoal, clay, mortar, and other protectives. But we recom- 
mend for this purpose air-slaked lime or ashes,* because these 
more fully answer the purpose as protectives, and when spread 
over the surface, as they should be every autumn, they-form the 
best fertilizers for the peach tree. 

This is the easiest and the most successful mode, and it 
should not be neglected a single season. Many careful and 
rigid cultivators prefer a regular examination of the trees every 
spring and attumn. On removing the earth, for a few inches, 
the appearance of gum or castings quickly indicates where the 
borer has made his lodging. A few moments with the knife 
will then eradicate the insect for the season. This is a very 
effectual mode, but not, on the whole, so simple or so good as 
the other, because the tree is always left exposed to attack, and 
to consequent injury, before the insect is dislodged. 

Tue Yettows. This most serious malady seems to belong 
exclusively to this country, and to attack only the peach tree. 
Although it has been the greatest enemy of the peach planter 
for the last thirty years—rendering the life of the tree uncer- 
tain, and frequently spreading over and destroying the orchards 
of whole districts—still little is known of its nature, and nothing 
with certainty of its cause. Many slight observers have con- 
1ounded it with the effects of the peach-borer, but all persons 
who have carefully examined it, know that the two are totally 
distinct. Trees may frequently be attacked by both the yel- 
lows and the borer, but hundreds die of the yellows when the 
most minute inspection of the roots and branches can discover 
no insect or visible cause. Still we believe proper cultivation 
will entirely rid our gardens and orchards of this malady ; an¢ 
this belief is in part borne out by experiments under our own 
inspection. In order to combat it successfully, it is necessary 
that the symptoms should be clearly understood. 

Symptoms. The Yellows appears to be a cor stitutional dis- 
ease, no external cause having yet been assigned for it. Its in- 
fallible symptoms are the following : 

1. The production upon the branches of very slender, wiry 
shoots, a few inches long, and bearing starved, diminutive leaves. 


* Rileached ashes. 
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These shoots are not protruded from the extremities, but from 
latent buds on the main portions of the stem and larger 
branches. The leaves are very narrow and small, quite distinet 
from those of the natural size, and are either pale-yellow or des 
titute of colour. 

2. The premature ripening of the fruit. This takes place 
from two to four weeks earlier than the proper season. The 
first season of the disease it grows nearly to its natural size; the 
following season it is not more than half or a fourth of that 
size; but it is always marked externally (whatever may be the 
natural colour) with specks ane large spots of purplish red. 
Internally, the flesh is more dee}zy coloured, especially around 
the stone, than in the natural state. 

Either of the foregoing symptoms (and sometimes the second 
appears a season in advance of the first) are undeniable signs 
ot the yellows, and they are not produced by the attacks of the 
worm or other malady. We may add to them the following 
additional remarks. 

It is established beyond question, that the yellows is always 
propagated by budding or grafting from a diseased tree; that 
the stock, whether peach or almond, also takes the disease, and 
finally perishes; and that the seeds of the diseased trees pro- 
duce young trees in which the yellows sooner or later break out. 
To this we may add that the peach, budded on the plum or 
apricot, is also known to die with the yellows. 

The most luxuriant and healthy varieties appear most liable 
to it. Slow-growing sorts are rarely affected. 

Very frequently only a single branch, or one side of a tree, 
will be affected the first season, But the next year it invariably 
spreads through its whole system. Frequently, trees badly 
affected will die the next year. But usually it will last, growing 
more and more feeble every year, for several seasons. The roots, 
on digging up the tree, do not appear in the least diseased. 

The soil does not appear materially to increase or lessen the 
liability to the Yellows, though it first originated, and is most 
destructive, in light, warm, sandy soils. Trees standing in hard 
trodden places, as in or by a frequented side-walk, often outlive 
all others. . 

Lastly, it is the nearly universal opinion of all orchardists 
that the Yelows is a contagious disease, spreading gradually, 
but certainly, from tree to tree through whole orchards. It 
was conjectured by thealate William Prince that this takes place 
when the trees are in blossom, the contagion being carried 
from tree to tree in the pollen by bees and the wind. This 
view is a questionable one, and it is rendered more doubtful by 
the fact that experiments have been made by dusting the pol- 
ien of diseased trees upon the blossoms of nealthy ones without 
communicating the Yellows. 
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We consider the contagious nature of this malady an unset 
tled point. Theoretically, we are disinclined to believe it, as we 
know nothing analogous to it in the vegetable kingdom. But 
on the other band, it would appear to be practically true, and 
for all practical purposes we would base our advice upon the 
supposition that the disease is contagious. For it is only in 
those parts of the Atlantic States where every vestige of a tree 
showing the Yellows is immediately destroyed, that we have 
seen a return of the normal health and longevity of the tree.* 

Cause of the Yellows, No writer has yet ventured to assign 
a theory, supported by any facts, which would explain the cause 
of this malady. We therefore advance our opinion with some 
diffidence, but yet not without much confidence in its truth. 

We believe the inalady called the Yellows to be a constitu- 
_ tional taint existing in many American varieties of the peach, 
and produced, in the first place, by bad cultivation and the con- 
sequent exhaustion arising from successive over-crops. After- 
wards it has been established and perpetuated by sowing the 
seeds of the enfeebled tree either to obtain varicties or for 
stocks. 

Let us look for a moment into the history of the peach cul- 
ture in the United States. For almost a hundred years after 
this tree was introduced into this country it was largely culti- 
vated, especially in Virginia, Maryland, and New Jersey, as we 
have already stated, in perfect freedom from such disease, and 
with the least possible care. -The great natural fertility of the 
soil was unexhausted, and the land occupied by orchards was 
seldom or never cropped. Most of the soil of these States, 
however, though at first naturally rich, was light and sandy, and 
in course of time became comparatively exhausted. The peach 
tree, always productive to an excess in this climate, in the im 


* The following extract from some remarks on the Yellows by tha 
careful observer, Noyes Darling, Esq., of New Haven, Ct., we recommend . 
as worthy the attention of those who think the disease contagious. They 
do not seem to indicate that the disease spreads from a given point of con- 
tagion, but breaks out in spots. It is clear, to our mind, that in this, and 

‘ hundreds of other similar cases, the disease was inherent in the trees, they 
being the seedlings of diseased parents. 

“When the disease commences in a garden or orchard containing a con: 
siderable number of trees, it does not attack allat once. It breaks out 
in patches which are progressively enlarged, till eventually all the trees 
become victims to the malady. Thus in an orchard of two and a halt 
acres, all the trees were healthy in 1827. The next year two trees on 
the west side of the orchard, within a rod of each other, took the Yellows. 
In 1829, six trees on the east side of the orchard were attacked; five of 
them standing within a circle of four rods diameter. A similar fact is now 
apparent in my neighbourhood. A fine lot of 200 young trees, last year 
in perfect health, now show disease in two spots near the opposite ends 
of the lot, having exactly six diseased trees in each patch ‘coi tiguous to 
each other; while all the other trees are free from any marks of disease.” 
— Culiivator. 
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poverished soil was no longer able to recruit its energies by ui 
nual growth, and gradually became more and more enfeeblec 
and short-lived. About 1800, or a few years before, attention 
was attracted in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia to the sud- 
den decay and death of the orchards without apparent cause. 
From Philadelphia and Delaware the disease gradually extended 
to New Jersey, where, in 1814, it was so prevalent as to destroy 
a considerable part of all the orchards. About three or four 
years later it appeared on the banks of the Hudson (or from 
1812 to 1815), gradually and slowly extending northward and 
westward, to the remainder of the State. Its progress to Con- 
necticut was taking place at the same time, a few trees here and 
there showing the disease, until it became well known (though 
not yet generally prevalent) throughout most of the warmer 
arts of New England. 

It should be here remarked that, though the disease had been 
considerably noticed in Maryland and the Middle States pre- 
viously, yet it was by no means general until about the close of 
the last war. At this time wheat and other grain crops bore 
very high prices, and the failing fertility of the peach-orchard 
soils of those States was suddenly still more lowered by a heavy 
system of cropping between the trees, without returning any- 
thing to the soil. Still the peach was planted, produced a few 
heavy crops, and declined, from sheer fteebleness and want of 
sustenance. As it was the custom with many orchardists to 
raise their own seedling trees, and as almost all nurserymen 
gathered the stones indiscriminately for stocks, it-is evident that 
the constitutional debility of the parent trees would naturally be 
inherited to a-greater or less degree by the seedlings. Still the 
system of allowing the tree to exhaust itself by heavy and re- 
peated crops in a light soil was adhered to, and generation after 
generation of seedlings, each more enfeebled than the former, 
at last produced a completely sickly and feeble stock of peach 
trees in those districts. 

The great abundance of this fruit caused it to find its way 
more or less into all the markets on the sea-coast. The stones _ 
of the enfeebled southern trees were thus carried north, and, 
being esteemed by many better than those of home growth, 
were everywhere more or less planted. They brought with 
them the enfeebled and tainted constitution derived from the 
parent stock. They reproduced almost always the same disease 
in the new soil; and thus, little by little, the Yellows spread from 
its original neighbourhood, below Philadelphia, to the whole 
northern and eastern sections of the Union. At this moment 
it is slowly but gradually moving west; though the rich and 
deep soils of the western alluvial bottoms will, perhaps, for a 
considerable time, even without care, overpower the original 
taint of the trees and stones received from the east. 
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Let us now look a little more closely into the nature of this 
enfeebled state of the peach tree, which we call the Yellows. 

Every good gardener well knows that if he desires to raise a 
healthy and vigorous seedliug plant, he must select the seed 
from a parent plant that is itself decidedly healthy. Lindley 
justly and concisely remarks, “ All seeds will not equally pro- 
duce vigorous seedlings; but the healthiness of the new plant 
will correspond with that of the seed from which itsprang. For 
this reason it is not sufficient to sow a seed to obtain a given 
plant ; but in all cases, when any importance is attached to the 
result, the plumpest and healthiest seeds should be selected, if 
the greatest vigor is required in the seedling, and feeble or less 
perfectly formed seeds, when it is desirable to check natural 
luxuriance.”* 

Again, Dr. Van Mons, whose experience in raising seedling 
frnit trees was more extensive than that of any other man, de- 
clares it as his opinion that the more frequently a tree is repro- 
duced continuously from seed, the more feeble and short-lived 
is the seedling produced. 

Still more, we all know that certain peculiarities of constitu 
tion, or habit, can be propagated by gratting, by slips, and even 
by seeds. Thus the variegated foliage, which is a disease of 
some sort, is propagated for ever by budding, and the disposi- 
tion to mildew of some kinds of peaches is continued almost 
always in the seedlings. That the peach tree is peculiarly con 
stant in any constitutional variation, the Wectarine is a well 
known proof. That fruit tree is only an accidental variety of 
the peach, and yet it is continually reproduced with a smooth 
skin from seed. 

Is it not evident, from these premises, that the constant sow- 
eng of the seeds of an enfeebled stock of peaches would naturally 
produce a sickly and diseased race of trees? The seedlings will 
at first often appear healthy, when the parent had been only 
partially diseased, but the malady will sooner or later show itself, 
and especially when the tree is allowed to produce an over-crop. 

That poor soil, and over-bearing, will produce great debility 
in any fruit tree, is too evident to need much _ illustration. 
Even the apple, that hardiest orchard tree, requires a whole 
year to recover from the exhaustion of its powers caused by a 
full crop. The great natural luxuriance of the peach enables it 
to lay in new fruit buds while the branches are still loaded with 
fruit, and thus, except in strong soil, if left to itself, it is soon 
enfeebled.t 


* Theory of Horticulture. 

+ The miserably enfeebled state of some kinds of pears on the sea-coast, 
arising from unsuitable climate and the continual propagation by grafting 
from the same debilitated stock, is only a fair parallel to the Yellows in 
the peach tree 

26 
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There are some facts, in our every-day obse-vation, which 
may be adduced in proof of this theory. In the first place, the 
varieties of this tree always most subject to this disease are the 
yellow peaches ; and they, it is well known, also produce the 
heaviest crops. More than nine-tenths of the victims, when 
the disease first appeared, were the yellow-fleshed peaches. On 
the other hand,, the white-fleshed kinds (those white and red 
externally, are much more rarely attacked; in some parts of 
the counury never. They are generally less vigorous, and bear 
more moderate crops. And it is well worth remarking that 
certain fine old sorts, tue ends of the branches of which have a 
peculiar, mz.dewed appearance, (such as the old Red Rareripe, 
the Early Anne, &c.,) which seems to check the growth with- 
out impairing the health, are rarely, if ever, attacked by the 
Yellows. Slow-growing and moderately productive sorts, like 
the Nutmeg peaches, ure almost entirely exempt. We know 
an orchard in the adjoining county, where every tree has 
gradually died with the Yellows, except one tree which stood in 
the centre. It is the Red Nutmeg, and is stillin full vigour. It 
is certainly true that these sorts often decay and suddenly die, 
but we believe chiefly from the neglect which allows them to 
fall a prey to the Peach Borer. Indeed the frequency with 
which the Borer has been confounded with the Yellows by 
ignorant observers, renders it much more difficult to arrive at 
any correct conclusions respecting the contagious nature of the 
latter disease. 

It may be said, in objection to these views, that a disease which 
is only an enfeeblement of the constitution of a tree, would not 
be sufficient to alter so much its whole nature and duration as 
the Yellows has done that of the peach. The answer to this is, 
that the debility produced in a single generation of trees, pro- 
bably would not have led to such effects, or to any settled form 
of constitutional disease. But it must be borne in mind that 
the same bad management is to a great extent going on to this 
day, the whole country over. Every year, in the month of 
August, the season of early peaches, thousands of bushels of 
fruit, showing the infallible ssmptoms of the Yellows—a spotted 
skin, &c.—are exposed ‘and sola in the markets of New-York, 
Philadelphia and Boston. Fvery year more or less of the 
stones of these peaches are planted, to produce, in their turn, a 
generation of diseased trees, and every successive generation is 
even more feeble and sickly than the last! Even in the north, 
so feeble has the sock become in many places, that an excessive 
crop of fine fruit is but too frequently followed by the Yellows, 
In this total absence of proper care in the selection both of the 
seed and the trees, followed by equal negligence of good culti- 
vation, is it surprising that the peach has become a tree com 
paratively diffieult to preserve, and proverbially short-lived ! 
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Abroad, it is well known that the peach is always subjected 
to a regular system of pruning, and is never allowed to produce 
an over-crop. It is not a little singular, both that the Yellows 
should never have originated there, and that, notwithstanding 
the great number of American varieties of this fruit that have 
been repeatedly sent to England and are now growing there, the 
disease has never extended itself, or been communicated to 
other trees, or even been recognized by English or French 
horticulturists. We must confess these facts appear to us strong 
proofs in favour of our opinion as to the nature and origin of 
the malady. 

Remedy for the Yellows. It may seem to many persons a 
difficult task to rid ourselves of so wide-spread a malady as 
this, yet we are confident thatea little perseverance and care will 
certainly accomplish it. In the present uncertainty with regard 
to its contagious nature, it is much the wisest course to reject 
“the benefit of the doubt,” and act upon the principle that it is 
so. We know at the present moment several gardens, where 
the trees are maintained in good health by immediately rooting 
out and destroying every tree as soon as it shows marked 
symptoms of the malady. 

1. We would therefore commence by exterminating, root and 
branch, every tree which has the Yellows. And another tree 
should not be planted in the same spot without a lapse of several 
years, or a thorough removal of the soil. 

2. The utmost care should be taken to select seeds for plant- 
ing from perfectly healthy trees. Nurserymen to secure this 
should gather them from the latest ripening varieties, or procure 
them from districts of the country where the disease is not 
known. 

3. So far we have aimed only at procuring a healthy stock of 
trees. The most important matter remains to be stated—how 
to preserve them in a healthy state. 

The answer to this is emphatically as follows: pursue steadily, 
from the first bearing year, the shortening-in system of pruning, 
already explained. This will at once secure your trees against 
the possibility of over-bearing, and its consequences, and main- 
tain them in vigour and productiveness for a long time.* It: 
will, in short, effectually prevent the Yellows where it does not 
already exist in tne tree. To whoever will follow these precau- 
tions, pursue this mode of cultivation, and adopt at the same 


* The following remarks, directly in point, are from Loudon’s last work: 
“The effect of shortening the shoots of the peach is not merely to throw 
more sap inty the fruit, but to add vigour to the tree generally, by in 
creasing the power of the roots relatively to the branches. The peach 
being a short-lived tree, if has been justly remarked by Mr. Thompson, were 
it allowed to expend all its accumulated sap every year, if would soon vxhaust 
ttself and die of old age” Suburban Horticulturist. 
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time the remedy for the Borer already suggested, we will cou 
fidently insure healthy, vigorous, long-lived trees, and the finest 
fruit. Will any reasonable man say that so fine a fruit as the 
peach does not fully merit them ? 

Whether the system of shortening-in and careful culture will 
prevent the breaking out of the Yellows when constitutionally 
latent in the tree, we will not yet undertake to say. A few more 
experiments will prove this. In slight cases of the disease we 
believe that it may. Of one thing, however, we are certain: it 
has hitherto failed entirely to reclaim trees in which the malady 
had once broken out. Neither do we know of any well at- 
tested case of its cure, after this stage, by any means what- 
ever.* Such cases have indeed been reported to us, and pub- 
lished in the journals, but, when investigated, they have 
proved to have been trees suffering by the effects of the borer 
only. 

A planter of peach trees must, even with care, expect to see 
a few cases of Yellows occasionally appear. The malady is 
too widely extended té be immediately vanquished. Occasion- 
ally, trees having the constitutional taint will show themselves 
where least suspected; but when the peach is once properly 
enltivated, these will every day become more rare until the ori- 
ginal health and longevity of this fruit tree is again established, 

Tue Curz is the name commonly given to a malady which 
viten attacks the leaves of the peach tree. It usually appears 
in the mouth of May or June. The leaves curl up, become 
thickened and swollen, with hollows on the under, and reddish 
swellings on the upper side, and finally, after two or three 
wecks, fall off. They are then succeeded by a new and healthy 
trop of foliage. This malady is caused by the punctures of 
very minute aphides, or plant lice, (Aphis Persice?) which at- 
tack the under side of the leaves. Although it does not appear 
materially to injure either the tree or the crop, yet it greatly 
disfigures it for a time. In orchards, perhaps few persons will 
trouble themselves to destroy the insect, but in gardens it is 
much better to do so. A mixture of whale-oil soap, or strong 
soit soap and water, with some tobacco stems boiled in it, and 
the whole applied to the branches from below with a syringe 
or garden engine, will soon rid the tree of the insects for one 
or more years. It should be done when the leaves are a third 
grown, and will seldom need repeating the same season. 

Varieties. The variety of fine peaches cultivated abroad is 
about fifty; and half this number embraces all that are highly 


* All the specific applications to the root of such substances as salt, ley. 
brine, saltpetre, urine, &c., recommended for this disease, are founded on 
their good effects when applied against the borer. They have not been 
tound of any value fc> the Yellows. 
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esteemed and generally cultivated in Europe. Innumerable 
seedlings have been produced in this country, and some of them 
are of the highest excellence. One or two of our nurserymen’s 
catalogues enumerate over a hundred kinds, chiefly of native 
origin. Half of these are second rate sorts, or merely local va- 
rietics of no superior merit, and others are new names for old 
sorts or seedlings newly produced, and differing in no essential 
respects from old varieties. It is very desirable to reduce the 
collection of peaches to reasonable limits, because, as this fruit 
neither offers the same variety of flavour nor the extent of season 
as the apple and pear, a moderate number of the choicest kinds, 
ripening from the earliest to the latest, is in every respect bet- 
ter than a great variety, many of which must necessarily be 
second rate. 

It is worthy of remark that most of our American varieties, ot 
the first quality, have proved second rate in England. This is 
owing to the comparative want of sun and heat in their cli- 
mate. Indeed our finest late peaches will not ripen at all ex- 
cept under glass, and the early varieties are much later than 
with us. On the other hand, many of the best European sorts 
are finer here than in England, and we have lately endeavoured 
to introduce all of the foreign sorts of high quality, both with 
the view of improving our collection, and because we believe 


Fig. 211. Characters in the leaves of peaches. 
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they are generally purer and healthier in constitution than nany 
of our own native kinds. 

In the description of peaches and nectarines the form and 
outlines of many kinds are so nearly similar that we are 
obliged to resort to other characteristics to distinguish the 
varieties. The two most natural classes into which the kinds 
of this fruit are divided, are freestones and clingstones, (melt- 
ers and pavies, of the English ;) the flesh of the former part- 
ing freely from the stone, that of the latter adhering. 

Next, to this, the strongest natural distinction is found in the 
leaves of the peach. At the base of the leaves of certain kinds 
are always found small glands, either round and regular, or ob- 
long and irregular, while the leaves of certain other kinds have 
no glands, but are more deeply cut or serrated on the margin, 
These peculiarities of the foliage are constant, and they aid us 
greatly in recognising a variety by forming three distinct 
classes, viz.: 1. Leaves serrated and without glands, Fig. 211, a. 
2. Leaves with smaJl round or globose glands, b. 3. Leaves 
with large, irregular, reniform glands, c. 

This distinction of leaves is valuable, because it not only as- 
sists us when we have the fruit before us, but it may be referred 
to, for the sake of v-vifving an opinion, at any time during the 
season of foliage. 

There is also anothet class of characteristics to be found in 
the blossoms which 1s censtant and valuable; though not so 
much so as that of the leaves, because it can only be referred to 
for afew days in the sprng. The blossoms afford two well 
marked sub-divisions: 1st. Large flowers, always red in the 
zentre, and pale at the margin; 2d. Small flowers, tinged with 
dark at the margin.* 

The most desirable peahes for market growers in this coun- 
try are very early and very late kinds. These command 
double the price in market of kinds ripening at the middle sea- 
son. For New England, and the north, only the earliest kinds 
are desirable, as the :ate ones reldom mature well. 

We shall divide peaches into three classes. 1. /7reestone 
Peaches with pale flesh. 2. Fveestone Peaches with deep yellow 
flesh. 3. Clingstone Peaches, 


* Lindley makes a third division, embracing a few sorts with blossoms 
of an intermediate size. But it is of no practical vaiue, as any doubt as 
to which of the two (ivisions any blossom belongs is immediately set at 
rest by the colour of the blossom. 
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CLASS I. 


Freestone Peaches, with pale flesh. 


Acton Scorr. Lind. Thomp. 


x 

The Acton Fcott is an English peach, raised by Mr. Knight. 
It is an excel! :nt early fruit, and will thrive and ripen well at 
the north. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, rather 
narrow and depressed at the top, with a shallow suture. Skin 
tather woolly, pale yellowish-white, with a marbled, bright red 
cheek. Flesh pale quite to the stone, melting, sugary, and rich, 
with sometimes a slight bitter flavour. Middle of August. 
Flowers large. 


Astor. Floy. 


An American peach, which originated in New York. It 1s 
good, but hardly first rate; not very productive. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, rather flattened 
or broad, and slightly sunk at the top; suture well marked. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a deep red cheek. Stone small. 
Flesh melting, very juicy, sweet, and of excellent flavour. Ripens 
the last week in August. Flowers large. 


Batowin’s Lats. 


Glands reniform, Flowers small. Fruit large, oblong, with 
a distinct swollen point. Skin greenish-white, with a slight red 
cheek. Flesh very firm, juicy, melting, and well flavoured. 
Freestone. Ripe the last of October, and will keep a long time. 
Disseminated by Dr. Baldwin, of Montgomery. (White’s Gard.) 


Barrineron. P. Mag. Thomp. Lind. 
Buckingham Mignonne, Colonel Ausleys. 


A handsome, very fine, and very hardy English peach. The 
tree is vigorous and healthy. The fruit ripens at the medium 
season, about a week after the Royal George. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, inclining 
to ovate, and rather pointed at the top, with a moderate suture 
ym one side. Skin pale yellowish-white, with a deep red, mar- 

led cheek. Flesh but slightly tinged with red at the stone; 
ielting, juicy, very rich, and of the first quality. Stone rugged, 
ark brown. Beginning of September. Flowers large. 


BatcuHELpER. 


Origin, Haverhill, Mass. Hardy and productive ; said to pro 
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duce the same from seed. Fruit large, round. Skin white, with 
a deep blush. Flesh white, melting, juicy, very pleasant vinous 
flavour. Last of September. (Cole.) 


Bauau. 


Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit medium, roundish, ter- 
minated with a small point; suture obscure. Flesh pale yellow, 
almost white (pure white at the stone), with a slight blush to- 
wards the sun. Flesh yellowish-white, melting, and juicy, with 
a sweet, pleasant flavour; separates from the stone. Ripens the 
first of October. (White’s Gard.) 


Betuicarpe. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


Galande. Nois and the 
Noir de Montreuil. French. 

Violette Hative, Brentford Mignonne, 

Violette Hative Grosse hae Ronald’s Mignonne 

French Royal George, tad Large Violet. : 

Smooth-leaved Royal George, Genes. Wasly Garlande, (of some.) 

Early Royal George, ) incorrectly of some 

Red Magdalen, American gardens. 


This very excellent French peach is the one most highly 
esteemed by the Montreuil growers, who supply the Paris mar- 
kets, and it is equally valued by the English. It is also one of 
the handsomest and most delicious fruits here. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, round, and regular, 
the suture shallow, the top slightly hollowed, and having a lit- 
tle projecting point. Skin pale yellowish-green, with a rich red 
cheek, often streaked with darker purple. Flesh slightly mark- 
ed with red at the stone, a little firm, but very melting, juicy, 
rich, and high-flavoured. Stone rather large. End of August, 
and first of September. Flowers small. 


BREVOORT. 


Breyoort's Morris. 
Brevoort’s Seedling Melter. Floy. 


One of the richest and most delicious of American peaches, 
and one of the favourite sorts for garden cultivation. It was 
raised some years ago by Henry Brevoort, Esq., of New York. 
Bears regular, moderate crops. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit medium or large, round, 
and rather broad, with a distinct suture, deep at the top. Skin 
pale yellowish-white, often a little dingy, with a bright red 
cheek. Flesh rather firm, slightly red at the stone, rich, sugary, 
and high-flavoured. First of September. Flowers small. 
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Be.ie pz Virry. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 
Admirable Tardive. Bellis. Mil. 


This is not the Belle de Vitry of most of our gardens, which 
is the Harly Admirable ; it is quite distinct, also, from the Late 
Admirable ; but is the Belle de Vitry described by Duhamel, 
and is a very firm-fleshed and excellent French variety, little 
known in this country. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit middle size, rathe 
broad, with a deep suture, the top depressed. Skin pale yel- 
lowish-white, tinged and marbled with bright and dull red. 
Flesh rather firm, red at the stone, melting, juicy, and rich, 
Ripens here the last of Sepivinber. Flowers small. 


Brieas. 


Origin, Dedham, Mass. Hardy and productive. Fruit large, 
roundish ; suture continued almost round it. Skin white, nearly 
covered with bright red. Flesh white, tinged with red at the 
stone; very juicy, of arich, sweet, slightly vinous flavour. Free- 
stone. From first to middle of September. (Cole.) 


CAMBRIDGE BELLE. 
Hovey’s Cambridge Belle. 


Raised by Hovey & Co., Boston, Mass. 

Fruit large, roundish. A beautiful peach, with a clear waxen 
skin, and a biush on the exposed side, and of a rich, brisk, deli- 
Mow) flavour. Freestone. Ripe early in September. (Hov. 
Mag. 


CaRPENTER’s WHITE. 


Raised by William S. Carpenter, upper part of New York 
City. 

Tree vigorous and productive; leaves very large, serrulate, 
with globose glands. Fruit very large and round. Skin white, 
with a slight shade of green. Flesh white to the stone, juicy, 
melting, rich, and of excellent flavour; separates from the stone. 
Ripens about the middle of October, and promises to be a 
valuable late market variety. (P. B. Mead, MS.) 


Cuance.ior. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


Chancelliére, var O. Duh. Stewart’s Late Galande 
Noisette. Edgar’s Late Melting. 
Late Chancellor. 


The Chancellor is a celebrated French peach, long cultivated 
and highly esteemed abroad. It is said to have been origin- 
ated by M. de Seguier, of Paris, then Chancellor of France, 

26* 
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Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oval, with a well 
marked suture. Skin pale yellowish-white, with a dark crimson 
cheek. Flesh very deep red next the stone, melting, and pos 
sessing a rich, vinous flavour. Stone oblong. Middle of Sep- 
tember. Flowers small. 


CLINTON. 


A native variety, of second rate flavour. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish, a little depressed at the top, but nearly without suture. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a red cheek marked by broken 
stripes of dull red. Flesh scarcely stained at the stone, juicy 
and good. Last of August. Flowers large. 


Cotz’s Earty Rep. 


A new American peach, which is a very fruitful and excel- 
lent variety for market culture. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, roundish, 
with but little suture. Skin pale in the shade, but nearly all 
covered with red, becoming dark red on the sunny side. Flesh 
melting, juicy, rich, and very sprightly. Beginning to the mid- 
dle of August. Flowers small. 


Cooteper’s Favourtre. Man. Ken. 
Cooledge’s Early Red Rareripe. 

This most popular early New England peach. was raised 
from seed by Mr. J. Cooledge, of Watertown, Mass. It is un- 
usually productive, and a very bright coloured, handsome peach, 
of excellent quality; and its hardiness renders it valuable at the 
north. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish (the su- 
ture prominent at the top only), but rather the largest on one 
side. Skin clear, smooth, white, with a fine crimson mottled 
cheek. Flesh very melting and. juicy, with a rich, sweet, and 
high flavour. Middle of August. Flowers small. 


Co.umsus, JUNE. 


Glands globose. Flowers small. Fruit medium to large, 
flattened or slightly hollowed at the apex; suture shallow. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a rich red cheek. Flesh slightly 
red at the stone, melting, juicy and high-flavoured, excellent. 
Ripens here 20th June. Productive. Free. (White’s Gard.) 


Dovsie Montaeng. Lind. Thomp. 


Double Mountain. Montagne. 
Montauban. 


A high-flavoured and beautiful peach, much resembling .he 
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Noblesse. It is of French origin, and is a favourite variety 
with the English gardeners. We think it one of the finest 
peaches in this climate. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, but somewhat narrower at the top. Skin pale green- 
ish-white, with a soft red cheek, which is marbled with darker 
red at maturity. Flesh white to the stone, very delicate and 
melting, with a plentiful and high-flavoured juice. Stone ovate 
and rugged. Middle of August. Flowers large. 


Druip Hi. 
‘Originated by Lloyd N. Rogers, Esq., of Druid Till, near 


Baltimore. The tree is unusually vigorous, the shoots and 
leaves very large, and it bears abundantly. The very late sea- 
son of its maturity renders it valuable, as most of the luscious 
sorts are then gone. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish; the ca 
vity at the stalk rather narrow, the suture very slight, and the 
swollen point distinct, but scarcely prominent. Skin pale green- 
ish-white, clouded with red on the sunny side. _ Flesh greenish- 
white, purple at the stone, very juicy and melting, with an ex- 
ceedingly rich, high vinous flavour. Stone long and rather 
compressed, much furrowed. Ripens from the 20th of Septem 
ber to the 1st of October. Flowers small. 


Earty Anne. Lind. Thomp. 
Anne. Lang. Forsyth. Green Nutmeg. 


The Early Anne is an old and familiar English sort. It is 
the first peach of any value that ripens, the Red and White 
Nutmegs being too small, and of indifferent flavour; and the 
Early Anne, itself, is so inferior to the Harly Tillotson (which 
ripens at the same time), that it will soon scarcely be cultivated, 
except by amateurs. ‘The tree is of slender growth. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather small, round. 
Skin white, with a faint tinge of red next the sun. Flesh white 
to the stone, soft, melting, sweet, and of pleasant flavour. Last 
of July, and first of August. Flowers large, nearly white. 

Fay’s Early Anne, a seedling of the above by Lincoln Fay, 
of Chautauque Co., N. Y., is larger and better: ripens a week or 
two later, and just before Early York (serrate). Skin wuitish, 
sometimes slightly tinged with red. Flesh white, juicy, melt- 
ing, and very good. 


Earty TILLotson. 


The Early Tillotson is considered by many persors one of the 
best of the very early freestone peaches, It is a rariety from 
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central New York, first introduced to notice by our friend, J. J 
Thomas, of Macedon, Wayne county. It is considered a native 
of that part of the State. 

This has not succeeded well here, and most cultivators at the 
north have discontinued it. It mildews badly, grows slowly, 
and is not productive. At the south it is one of their very best 
early peaches, and in many localities it has proved fine. 

Leaves deeply serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium 
size, round. Skin nearly covered with red, the ground-colour, 
pale yeliowish-white, being thickly dotted with red, and the 
exposed cheek being a dark red. Flesh whitish, but red at the 
stone, to which, though a freestone, it partially adheres, melt- 
ing, juicy, with a rich, highly excellent favour. It ripens the 
middle of August. Flowers small. 


Earity York. 


Early Purple. Pourprée HAtive. 
Serrate Early York. 


The Early York has long been the most popular of early 
peaches in this country. It is at least a week earlier than the 
(true) Royal George, more melting and juicy, though not quite 
so rich, and deserves a place in every garden. In unfavourable 
soil, the ends of the branches are a little liable to mildew; but 
the tree is very hardy and productive. There are one or two 
newer seedlings raised from this, and bearing the same name, 
in New Jersey, which are rather more thrifty for the orchard, 
but do not possess the high jlavour of the old kind. They are 
easily known from it by the absence of glands in the leaves and 
by the large flowers of the true sort. It is quite distinct from 
the Red Rareripe, which is large, broader, deeply marked with 
a suture, later in ripening and richer flavoured. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium size, 
roundish, inclining a little to ovate, with a slight suture only. 
Skin very thin, pale red thickly dotted over a pale ground in 
the shade, but quite dark red in the sun. Flesh greenish-white, 
remarkably tender and melting, full of rich, sprightly juice. Ri- 
pens about the 18th of August. Flowers large. é 


Earty Newincton FREESTONE. 


Newington Peach, 


Early Newington, bof many Am. gardens. 


This is a large, and exceedingly high-flavoured, early peach, 
indeed, we consider it without a superior at its season. It is 
quite distinct from the other Newingtons, which are clings and 
rather late, whi'e this is carly and generally parts from the 
stone, though it frequently happens that some of the fruit or 
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the same tree adheres partially or wholly to the stone; and 
this peculiarity (common, so far as we know, to but one cther 
kind) is one of its constant characteristics. It has been culti- 
vated here, and disseminated for the last twenty years, and we 
suppose it to be an American variety. The tree is only a mo- 
derate bearer. Leaves with globose glands. Fruit rather large, 
round, with a distinct suture, and one half the fruit always the 
larger. Skin pale yellowish-white, dotted and streaked with 
red, the cheek a rich red. Flesh white, but red at the stone, 
to which many particles adhere. If not fully ripe, it has the 
habit of a cling. Flesh juicy, melting, with a rich vinous fla- 
vour. Ripens directly after the Early York, about the 24th of 
August. Flowers small. 


Earty Sweer Water. Floy. Thomp. 
Sweet Water. Large American Nutmeg. 


A very early, and very agreeable white peach, among tne 
best of its season, as it ripens early in August, not long after 
the Early Anne, and ten days or more before the Ea ly York, 
It is an American peach, raised from a stone of the Early Anne, 
It is so much larger and superior to the Early Anne, or any of 
the Nutmeg peaches, that it has almost driven them out of our 
gardens. ‘The tree is thrifty and productive, with pale shoots, 
and nearly white blossoms. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, some- 
times large, roundish, with a slight suture. Skin pale white, 
very seldom with a faint blush when fully exposed. Flesh white, 
slightly stained at the stone, melting, juicy, sweet, and of very 
agreeable flavour. Ripe about the 8th of August. Stone 
small, Flowers large. 

Early Sweet Water (Prince’s) is distinct from this, and Mr. 
Prince says equally valuable. 


“Earty Mapen. 


Raised by James Dougall, Canada West. Has not proved 
as good here as serrate Early York, but much like it in growth. 
Flowers small. Leaves glandless. Fruit medium, roundish, one 
side enlarged ; suture distinct on one side. Skin whitish, mostly 
shaded with red in the sun. Flesh white, juicy, melting, spright- 
ly. Freestone. Middle of August. 


Earty kittie. Lind. Thomp. 


Admirable. L’Admirable. 
Belle de Vitry, (Bon Jardinier.) 


A very excellent French peach, wrongly known by many in 
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this country as the Belle de Vitry, which is a distinct varicty 
We find it early, and very prolific. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit not quite round, Skin 
pale yellowish-white, with a lively red cheek. Flesh red next 
the stone, melting, and juicy, with a good, rich, sweet flavour, 
Middle of August. Flowers large. 


Earty CHELMSFORD. 
Mammoth. 


Leaves glandless. Fruit large, roundish; suture clear round, 
deep on one side. Skin white, with a bright red cheek. Flesh 
white, very melting and juicy; of a very delicious, slightly 
vinous flavour. Freestone. 20th to last of August. Hardy, 
vigorous, and productive; one of the best, handsomest, and largest 
of early peaches. (Cole.) It also succeeds well at the south, and 
is one of their most prefitable market varieties. 


Epwarp’s Lare Wuits. 


From Dr. Baldwin, Montgomery, Alabama. Fruit large, 
roundish, depressed at the summit. Suture distinct; point at 
the apex small and slightly sunken. Skin moderately downy, 
white, with a beautiful waxen red check. Flesh white, red at 
the stone, slightly adherent; sweet, juicy, and of excellent fla- 
vour. Ripe first of October, and continues all the month. (Wm. 
N. White, MS.) 


Emperor or Russia. Floy. Thomp. 


Cut-Leaved. Serrated, 
New Cut-Leaved Unique. 


A very rich and fine-flavoured peach, raised by Mr. Floy, in 
1812. Its growth is slow, and its shoots are inclined to be- 
come mildewed. It is rather ashy bearer here. The leaves 
are very deeply cut, or serrated on the edges. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish, and 
broad, with one half more swollen than the other. Skin downy, 
dull yellowish-white, with a dark red cheek. Flesh yellowish- 
white, rather firm, rich, and high-flavoured. Last of August. 
Flowers small. 

Favourite. Coxe. 
Favourite Red. 

A capital orchard fruit, of large size, hardy, and a most abur 
dant bearer. It is a very good native peach, though not of high 
flavour. 


Leaves with obscure, globose glands, often with none, Fruit 
large, oblong or oval. Skin white, rather downy, much covered 
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with red, which becomes a very dark red when fully exposad 
in the sun. Flesh red at the stone, a little firm, but juicy, with 
a good, vinous, but not rich flavour. Second week in Septem- 
ber. Flowers small, 


Fox’s SEEDLING. 


A good and productive late peach, a native of New-Jersey. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit round, a little compressed 
cavity at the stalk narrow. Skin white, with a red cheek 
Flesh melting, juicy, sweet, and good. Middle of September 
Flowers small. 


FULKERSON. 
Fulkerson’s Early. 


Originated with R. P. Fulkerson, Ashland, Ohio. Hardy and 
productive. Fruit medium, obtuse, rounded; sides irregular, 
unequal; suture half round. Skin whitish, rich red cheek. 
Flesh whitish-yellow, tinged with red at the pit. Juicy, rich, 
sweet, and high-flavoured. Freestone. 20th August. (Elliott.) 


GrorcE THE FourtH. Floy. Lind. Thomp. 


This is certainly the most popular peach for garden culture 
in the United States. It is large, bears regular and moderate 
crops, is of the highest flavour, and the tree is unusually hardy 
and vigorous, succeeding well in all parts of the country. No 
garden should be without it. The original tree stood, not long 
since, in the garden of Mr. Gill, Broad-street, New-York. 

Leaves large, with globose glands, often obscure. Fruit large, 
round, deeply divided by a broad suture, and one half a little 
larger than the other. Skin pale yellowish-white, finely dotted 
with bright red, and deepening into a rich dark-red cheek on 
one side. Flesh pale, marked with red at the stone (which is 
small), melting, very juicy, with a remarkably rich, luscious 
favour. Ripens the last of August. Flowers small. 

Large Early York, Honest John, and Haine’s Early Red, are 
said to be synonymous with this. Further trial is necessary to 
decide. 


GorGAS. 


Originated with Benjamin Gullis, Philadelphia. Growth vig- 
orous. Leaf glandless. Flowers small. Size rather large, round - 
ish, with a small swollen point at the apex. Skin yellowish. 
white, clouded, and blotched with red on the exposed surface ; 
lull greenish on the shaded parts. Suture indistinct; cavity 
jeep and wide. Flesh whitish, slightly stained at the stone; 
“icy, non-adherent. Flavour saccharine, and exceedingly lus- 
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cious ; quality “best.” Maturity about 20th September. (Dt 
W. D. Brinckle, MS.), 


GREEN CATHARINE, 


Origin uncertain. Glands globose. Flowers small. Fruit 
large, roundish. Skin pale green, with a red cheek only when 
exposed to the sun. Flesh greenish-white, red at the stone, 
very juicy, melting, and very good flavour. Freestone. Jie- 
quires a warm season to bring it to perfection, Ripe from the 
first to middle of September. 


Grosse Mienonnz. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


Royal Kensington. Vineuse de Fromentin. 
Grimwood’s Royal George. Mignonne. 

New Royal George. Veloutée de Merlet. 
Large French Mignonne. Vineuse. 


French Mignonne. 


Pourprée de Normandie. 
Swiss Mignonne. 


Belle Beauté. 


Of various English and 
French gardens, accord- 


Purple Avant. 5 Belle Bausse. 

Early Purple Avant. = La Royal (of some). 

Early May. ie Pourprée Hative (of some). 
Early Vineyard. = | Ronald’s Seedling Galande. 
Neil’s Early Purple. 8 Royai Severeign. 
Johnson’s Early Purple. Superb Roya. 


The Grosse Mignonne is certainly the “ world renowned” of 
peaches. In France, its native country, in England, in America, 
in short everywhere, it is esteemed as one of the most delicious 
of varieties. It is a good and regular bearer, a large and hand- 
some fruit, is a favourite for those who have to grow peaches 
under glass, and ripens the best crops even in a rather unfavour- 
able climate, like that of Boston. The great number of names 
by which it is known abroad (and we have not quoted all), 
proves the universality of its cultivation. 

Leaves with globose glands. .Fruit large, roundish, always 
somewhat depressed, and marked with a hollow suture at the 
top. Skin pale greenish-yellow, mottled with red, and having 
a purplish red cheek. Flesh yellowish-white, marked with red 
at the stone, melting, juicy, with a very rich, high, vinous fla- 
vour. Stone small, and very rough. Middle of August, before 
the Royal George. Flowers large. 


Haines’ Earty Rep. 


An early peach, originated in New Jersey, of very fine fla- 
vour, and so hardy and productive as to be a popular orchard 
fruit. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, round, de- 
pressed at the top, with a well-marked suture extending round 
the fruit one half larger than the other. Skin pale white 
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marked with red, and nearly covered with deep red. Flesh 
reenish-white, very juicy, melting, sweet, and well-flavoured. 


Middle of August. Flowers small. 


Hastines’ Rareripx. 


Origin unknown. Globose glands. Flowers small. Fruit 
above medium, round, often a little flattened. Skin yellowish- 
white, having a purplish-red cheek on the sunny side, shaded 
off with specks of the same colour. Productive, juicy, and ot 
delicious flavour.. Middle of September. (Manning) 


HAtive bE FERRIERES. 


A new early French variety. Fruit medium, roundish; su- 
ture shallow; one side a little enlarged. Skin white, nearly 
covered with rich red. Flesh white, slightly tinged at the stone, 
juicy, melting, with a sweet, rich, vinous flavour. Freestone 
Ripe last of August, just after Early York. 


Henry Cray. 


A southern peach, introduced and described in the Horticul 
turist by Rev. A. B. Lawrence, Woodville, Miss. Fruit very 
large. Skin deep purple in the sun, shading to bright pink 
and creamy white. Flesh grayish-white, delicate, tender, pecu- 
liar flavour, partaking slightly of pine-apple and strawberry 
First of August; September at the North. Freestone. 


JANE. 
Baxter’s Seedling, No, 1. 


Origin, Philadelphia, Pa. Fruit large, ten and one-half inches 
in circumference; roundish, oblate, greenish yellowish-white, 
with a red cheek. Free. Flavour delicious; quality very good 
to best. Season, last of September and first’of Octcber. (Ad, 
Int. Rep.) 


Jones’ EaR.y. 


Raised by S. T. Jones, Staten Island, N. Y. Globose glands, 
Fruit medium, roundish; suture shallow, distinct, extending 
around the fruit. Skin yellowish-white, tinged with pale red 
im the sun. Flesh yellowish-white, slight red at the stone, juicy, 
rich, and excellent. Middle of August. (Hov. Mag.) 


Jones’ Larare Earuy. 


Raised by T S. Jones. Glands reniform. Fruit large, round: 
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ish, flattened at each end; suture deep, one half a little laryer 
than the other. Skin delicate white, broadly shaded with deep 
crimson in the sun. Flesh white, pink at the stone, very juicy 
eich, sprightly, and delicious. Freestone. Middle of August 
(Hov. Mag.) 


Kewricr’s Heatu. Ken. 
Freestone Heath 


A large, showy, oblong peach, often growing to the largest 
size, and a very hardy tree, but the quality of the fruit is only 
second rate. This sort, which is a native of New-England, is | 
vigorous, and bears large crops. It is quite distinct from the 
celebrated Heath Cling. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit very large, oblong, with 
a slight suture, and a small swollen point at the top. Skin pale 
greenish- white, with a purplish red cheek. Flesh greenish- 
white, deep red at the stone, a little coarse, melting, quite juicy, 
with a pleasant sub-acid flavour. Middle of September. Flow- 
ers small. 


Lapy ParHam. 


Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish, one 
side larger than the other, depressed at the summit ; suture dis- 
tinctly marked, the swollen point small. Skin yellowish-white, 
downy. Flesh pale, red at the stone, firm, with a rich, vinous 
flavour, resembling Baldwin, but superior. Middle of October. 
Freestone. (W.N. White, MS.) 


La GRANGE. 


The La Grange is a white freestone peach, of very late matu 
rity, large size, and fine flavour. It was originated from seed 
five or six years ago in the garden of Mr. Jobn Hulse, Burling- 
ton, New-Jersey. 

Its late period of inaturity, its colour, its productiveness, and 
size, have already given it quite a reputation among the exten- 
sive gyywers of New-Jersey, and it is undoubtedly a most valua- 
ble fruit, not only for the table but for preserving at the most 
desirable period for this purpose, late in the season. It was 
first brought into notice and disseminated by Mr. Thomas Han- 
cock, 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oblong, shaped 
somewhat like the Heath Cling. Skin greenish-white, with 
occasionally some red on the sunny side. Flesh pale, juicy, 
melting, very rich, sweet, high-flavoured, and delicious. Last 
of Sept mber, and beginning of October. Flowers small, 
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Late ApmrraB.E. Lind. Thomp. 


Royale. 0. Duh. Téton de Venus. 

La Royale. French Bourdine. 

Péche Royale. Judd’s Melting. 

Bourdine. Motteux’s. 

Boudin. Pourprée Tardive, } tncorrect.y 
Narbonne. Late Purple, of some. 


“The Late Admirable,” says Mr. Thompson, “is one of the 
very best of late peaches, and ought to be in every collection ;” 
an opinion in which we fully concur. It is one of those deli- 
cious sorts that, originating a long time ago in France, have 
received the approval of the best cultivators everywhere. It is 
hardy and productive in this climate. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, roundish, in- 
clining to oval, with a bold suture dividing the fruit pretty deep 
ly all round, and a small, acute, swollen point at the top. Skin 
pale yellowish-green, with a pale red cheek, marbled with darker 
red. Flesh greenish-white, but red at the stone; very juicy, 
melting, and of delicate, exquisite flavour. Middle of Septem- 
ber. Flowe:s small. 


MapELsInE DE Courson. Thomp. Lelieur. Lind. 


Red Magdalen (of Miller). Madeleine Rouge. O, Duh. 
True Red Magdalen. Kouge Paysanne. 
French Magdalen. 


The Red Magdalen of Courson is a favourite old French 
peach, very little known in this country; the Red Magdalen of 
many of our gardens being either a spurious sort, or the Royal 
George. It is an excellent, productive peach, hardy, and worthv 
of more general cultivation. . 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of medium size, or 
rather below it, round, flattened, with a deep suture on one side. 
Skin pale yellowish-white, with a lively red cheek. Flesh white, 
slightly red at the stone, juicy, and melting, with a rich, vinous 
flavour. Middle and last of August. Flowers large. 


Matra. Lind. Thomp. P. Mag. 


Péche Malte. 0. Duh. Balian. 
Malte de Normandie. Itelle de Paris, 


A most delicious, old European peach, of wnsurpassable fla- 
vour. The tree is not a great bearer, but it is hardy and long 
lived, and richly deserves a place in every garden. There is a 
spurious sort sold under this name in the United States, which 
is easily known by its globose glands. The fruit of the Malta 
keeps well after being gathered. 

xueaves serrated, without glands. Fruit of rather large size 


’ 
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roundish, flattened, with a broad, shallow suture on one side. 
Skin pale, dull green, marked on the sunny side with broken 
spots, and blotches of dull purple. Flesh greenish, with a little 
dark red at the stone, very juicy and melting, with a peculiarly 
rich, vinous, piquant, and delicious flavour. Last of August. 
Flowers large. 


Morris’s Rep RareErips. 
Morris Red. 
Red Rareripe. Of some. 
Large Red Rareripe. 

This very popular and well-known American peach has the 
reputation of having originally been disseminated from the gar- 
den of Robert Morris, Esq., of Philadelphia. It is everywhere 
justly esteemed for its acknowledged good flavour, beauty, and 
productiveness. Mr. Kenrick, and some other American writers, 
have erred in supposing it synonymous with the Grosse Mi- 
gnonne, which is quite different, both in the colour of its skin 
and flesh as well as in its flavour and blossoms. 

Leaves with small globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, a 
little depressed at the top, with a moderately well-marked suture. 
Skin fine pale greenish-white, a little dotted, and with a lively, 
rich red cheek. Flesh pale, greenish-white, quite red at the 
stone, very melting and juicy, with a sweet and rich flavour. 
Last of August. Flowers small. 


Morris’s Wuire RarERIpPe. 
Morris’s White. Of vari- } White Melocoton. 
White Rareripe. ous Ame- Cole’s White Melocoton. 
Luscious White Rareripe. }) rican gar- | Freestone Heath. 
Lady Ann Steward. dens. Morris’s White Freestone. Floy. 

Morris’s White Rareripe, a native, is the most popular and 
well-known white peach, and is everywhere cultivated in this 
country, either under this or some of the other names quoted 
above. It is a rich fruit in a warm climate, but is not quite so 
high flavoured at the north or east. The tree is vigorous and 
healthy, and bears fair crops. In some sections tender and 
variable in quality. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, oval; su- 
ture only of moderate depth, swollen point small. Skin rather 
downy, greenish-white on all sides at first, but white with a 
ereamy tint when fully ripe; and, when fully exposed, some- 
times with a slightly purple cheek. Flesh white to the stone, 
a little firm, melting, juicy, sweet, and rich, Middle of Septem: 
ber. Flowers small. 


Morrisanra Pounp. Thomp. 
Hoffman’s Pound. Foy. Morrison’s Pound. 
A very large and late variety, originated, many years ago, by 


. 
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Martin Hoffn.an, Esq., but first aisseminated from the garden of 
Gouverneur Morris, of Morrisania, near New York. It 1s a good 
fruit, but its place has been taken, of late, by other more popu- 
lar sorts. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large and heavy, 
nearly round. Skin dull greenish-white, with a brownish-red 
cheek. Flesh pale yellow, firm, juicy, sugary, and rich in 
flavour. Ripens the middle and last of September. Flowers 
small, 


Mo.pen’s Waite. 


Origin, Molden Mountain, on the Chesapeake; a fine white 
peach, valuable for its lateness. 

Fruit large, oblong; suture on one side, distinct; one side: 
usually a little larger than the other. Skin creamy white, rare- 
ly with a tinge of red. Flesh white to the stone, juicy, sweet, 
melting, and excellent. Separates from the stone. Ripe last of 
September, and first of October. (Thos. Harvey, MS.) 


Moore’s Favourite. 


Origin, garden of H. R. Moore, Chelsea, Mass. Tree hardy 
vigorous. 

Glands globose. Fruit large, roundish; suture round the 
fruit. Skin white, with a broad, bright blush. Flesh white, 
fine, juicy, of a rich vinous flavour; stone small. Free. Sep- 
tember Ist to 15th. (Cole.) 


Moorsz’s June. 


Below medium, globular; suture shallow; cavity deep. Skin 
yellowish, nearly covered in the shade with red dots and mar- 
blings, and deep red in the sun. Flesh white, marbled with red 
from the skin to the stone in the darker coloured ones, but red 
only at the stone where grown in the shade, juicy, vinous, plea- 
santly flavoured and good. Last of June and first of July. 
Flowers small. Glands reniform, (Freestone.) Or gin, Athens, 
Ga. (Wm. N. White, MS.) 


Monteomery’s Lats. 


Glands reniform. Flowers large. Fruit large, round, de- 
pressed at apex; suture shallow, but distinct. Skin downy, yel- 
lowisn-white, dotted with red and having a dull red cheek, 
Flesh pale white, red at the stone, very juicy, melting, and of very 
fine flavour. Ripens the first of September, and continues near: 
ly all the month. Separates from the stone. A hardy and 
desirable kind. (Wm. N. White, MS.) 
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Niverrs. O. Duh. Lind. Thomp. 


Nivette Veloutée. Veloutée Tardive. 
Dorsetshire. 


The Nivette is an excellent French variety, much resembling 
the Late Admirable. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, inclining 
to oval; suture shallow, and the top slightly depressed. Skin 
pale green, with a lively red cheek. Flesh pale green, but deep 
red at the stone, juicy, melting, and very rich. Beginning and 
middle of September. Flowers small. 


Nosiesse. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 


Vanguard. Mellish’s Favourite. 
Lord Montague’s Noblesse. 


An English peach of the highest reputation, and which in 
this country is esteemed wherever known, as one of the largest, 
most delicious, and most valuable varieties. The tree is bardy 
and productive, and every cultivator should possess it. In 
England it is one of the favourite kinds for forcing and wall cul- 
ture, yielding regular and abundant crops of beautiful, pale fruit. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish ob- 
long, a little narrowed at the top, and terminated by an acute 
swollen point. Skin slightly downy, pale green throughout, 
marked on the cheek with delicate red, clouded with darker red. 
Flesh pale greenish-white to the stone, melting, very juicy, with 
a very high and luscious flavour. Last of August. Flowere 


large. 


Nurmec, Rep. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


Avant Rouge. O. Duh. Brown Nutmeg. 
Avant Péche de Troyes. Early Red Nutmeg. 
Red Avant. 


The Red Nutmeg is a very small and inferior peach, which 
has long been cultivated solely on account of its earliness. It 
is now seldom seen in our gardens, being abandoned for better 
sorts. It is desirable, however, in a complete collection. Both 
this and the following are European varieties. The tree grows 
slowly, and is of dwarf habit. 

Leaves small, with reniform glands, Fruit small, roundish, 
with a distinct suture, terminating in a small, round, swollen 
point at the top. Skin pale yellow, with a bright, rich red 
cheek. Flesh yellowish-white, red at the stone, with a sweet 
and rather pleasant flavour. Middle and last of aly. Flowers 
large. 
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Nurmec, Wuirs. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 


Avant Blanche. O. Duh. White Avant. 
Early White Nutmeg. 


The White Nutmeg resembles the foregoing in its genera) 
habit, being dwarfish, and of slender growth. It is the small- 
est of peaches, the flavour is inferior, and it is only esteemed 
by curious amateurs as ripening a few days earlier than any 
other variety. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit very small, rather 
oval, with a deep suture extending a little more than half round, 
Skin white, or rarely with a pale blush. Flesh white to the 
stone, with a sweet and slightly musky, pleasant flavour. Ri- 
pens about the 10th or 15th of July. Flowers large. 


OupmiIxon Freestone. Pom. Man. 
Oldmixon Clearstone. Coxe. 


A large American peach, of late maturity and rich flavour. 
It was, we believe, raised either from a stone of the Catherine 
Cling, or the Oldmixon Cling, the latter having been brought 
to this country many years ago by Sir John Oldmixon, It bears 
good crops, and is a valuable variety. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, or slight- 
ty oval, one side swollen, and the suture visible only at the top; 
cavity but slightly sunk at the stalk. Skin pale yellowish- 
white, marbled with red, the cheek a deep red. Flesh white, 
but quite red at the stone, tender, with an excellent, rich, su- 
gary and vinous flavour. Beginning of September. Flowers 
small. 


Presipent. P. Mag. Lind. Thomp. 


One of the best of our peaches, and a capital variety. On 
ginated, several years ago, on Long Island. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval, the 
suture shallow. Skin very downy, pale yellowish-green, with 
a dull red cheek. Flesh white, but deep red at the stone, very 
juicy, melting, rich and high-flavoured. Stone very rough. 
Middle of September. Flowers small. 


Presipent Cuurcu. 
Raised by the Rev. A. Church, President of Franklin Col- 


lege, Ga. Glands reniform. Fruit large, roundish, inc!ining to 
oval; suture shallow, often a mere line, with a small point at the 
apex, which is rarely depressed. Skin pale red in the shade, 
beautifully mottled and washed with dark red in the sun. Flesh 
white, pale red at the stone, very juicy, melting, and of delicioua 
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flavour; an acquisition. Middle of September. (Ga. Pom. 8 
Rep.) 


Princr’s Paragon. 


Tree very vigorous and very productive. Fruit large, oval. 
Skin yellowish-green, shaded with red. Flésh juicy, luscious, 
and fine flavour. Separates from the stone. Ripens about the 
middle of September. (Wm. R. Prince, MS.) 


Rep Rareripe. 
Large Red Rareripe, of some. 
Early Red Rareripe. 

This remarkably fine early peach is a very popular one with 
us, and has been cultivated for many years in this State. It 
strongly resembles the Royal George, and we believe it an Ame- 
rican seedling from that variety, which is, however, distinct, and 
superior in flavour. 

It must be observed, that this is totally different both from 
the Hariy York and Morris’s Red Rareripe, with which it is 
often confounded by some nurserymen. The fruit is larger, 
broader, and a week later than the first; and its serrated leaves, 
and different flavour, separate it widely from the latter. Ends 
of the branches sometimes slightly mildewed. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather large, globu- 
lar, but broad, depressed, and marked with a deep, broad suture, 
extending nearly round the whole fruit. Skin white, mottled, 
and marked with numerous red dots, and the cheek of a rich 
dark red. Flesh whitish, but red at the stone, melting, juicy, 
very rich and high-flavoured. Middle and last of August. Flow- 
ers small, 


Rarerirs, Late Rep. 


Prince’s Red Rareripe. 


This noble American fruit, the Late Red Rareripe, is unques- 
tionably one of the very finest of all peaches, even surpassing 
often the Late Admirable. Its large size and great excellence, 
*ts late maturity, and its productiveness and vigour, all unite to 
recommend it to universal favour. The rather greyish appear- 
ance of the fruit serves to distinguish it, at first sight, from all 
others. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large and heavy, round- 
ish-oval, suture depressed only at the top, where the swollen 
point is distinctly sunken, Skin downy, pale greyish-yellow, 
thickly marbied and covered with reddish spots; the cheek dull, 
deep-red, distinctly mottled with fawn-coloured specks. Flesh 
white, but deep-red at the stone; very juicy, melting, and of an 
unugually rich, luscious, high flavour, not surpassed by any 
other peach. First to the 10th of September. Flowers small 
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RosEBAnk. 


Raised by James Dougall, Windso1, Canada West. Tree 
healthy, moderate bearer. Fruit large, round; suture deep. 
Skin greenish-white, with a beautiful dark-red mottled cheek. 
Flesh “whitish, juicy, melting, rich, and excellent. Separates 
from the stone. Last of August, 


Royat Cuaruotre. Thomp. 


New Royal Charlotte, Lind. > Madeleine Rouge Tardive, 
Grimwood’s Royal Charlotte, | » ‘S Madeleine Rouge a Moyenne 
New Early Purple, ae 4 Fleur 

Lord Nelson’s, og Madeleine a Petite Fleur, 
Lord Fauconberg’s Mignonne, 

A very excellent peach, and a favourite variety with all Euro- 
pean gardeners. Its leaves are more coarsely and deeply ser- 
rated than those of other varieties. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather large, inclining 
to ovate, being rather broader at the base than at the top; the 
suture of moderate size. Skin pale greenish-white, with a deep- 
red marbled cheek. Flesh white, but pale red at the stone; 
melting, juicy, rich, and excellent. Beginning of September. 
Flowers small. 


of the 
French 


? 


Royat Georee. LT. Mag. Lind. Thomp. 
Early Royal George. Red Magdalen. 


Millet’s Mignonne. Madeleine Rouge a Petite Fleur, 
Lockyer’s Mignonne. French Chancellor, 

Griffin’s Mignonne. Early Bourdine, incorrectly of some. 
Superb. Double Swalsh, 


Few of the early peaches surpass in flavour and beauty the 
Royal George. It is one of the finest European varieties, and 
attains the highest flavour with us. The points of its shoots 
are a little inclined to mildew, which is entirely, in our climate, 
prevented by the shortening-in pruning. It is a regular and 
moderate bearer. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit above the middle 
size, or rather large, globular, broad, and depressed, the suture 
deep and broad at the top, and extending round two-thirds of 
the fruit. Skin pale, or white, thickly sprinkled with red dots, 
and the cheek of a broad, rich, deep red, slightly marbled. Flesh 
whitish, but very red at the stone, melting, j juicy, very rich, and 
of the highest flavour. From the 20th to the last of August. 
Flowero small. ; 

Scorr’s Earty Rep. 

Scott’s Early Red is a new variety, of very cxcellent flavour, 
and a prolific bearer, which we have lately received from New 
Jersey. 


oF 
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Leaves with obscure globose glands. Fruit of mediuin size, 
roundish, a little depressed, the suture distinctly marked, but 
not deep. Skin pale greenish-white, but much covered with red, 
which is mottled with fawn-coloured dots. Flesh whitish, very 
juicy. with a rich and luscious flavour. Middle of August. 
Flowers small 


Scort’s MAaGnarTE. 


A nobl» variety of the Red Rareripe. Glands reniform, Fruit 
very large, round. depressed. Skin pale yellow, with a dark- 
red cheek. Flesh white, luscious, and well-flavoured. Ripens 
early in September. (Prince’s MS.) 


Scorr’s Nectar. 


Another very fine seedling from the Red Rareripe. Glands 
globose. Fruit large, round, somewhat depressed. Colour red, 
shaded on pale yellow ground, and bright red next the sun. 
Flesh white, very sweet, and of the highest flavour. Ripens early 
in September. (Prince’s MS.) 


Snow. 


The Snow peach is a remarkably fair and beautiful fruit, of 
American origin, which has but lately made its appearance in 
our gardens. The fruit and blossoms are white, and the foliage 
and wood of a light green. It is a very hardy, productive, and 
desirable variety. . 

Leaves with reniform glands, Fruit large, globular; suture 
faintly marked, except at the top. Skin thin, clear, beautiful, 
white on all sides. Flesh white to the stone, juicy, and melting, 
with a sweet, rich, and sprightly flavour. Beginning of Septem- 
ber. Flowers small. 


STRAWBERRY. 
Rose. 

The strawberry peach we received trom Mr. Thomas Han- 
cock, of Burlington, proprietor of one of the most respectable 
and extensive nurseries in New Jersey. It is esteemed one of 
the very finest early varieties for orchard culture in that State. 
It is quite distinct from the Early York. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, oval, 
she cavity at the stem deeply sunk, the suture extending half 
round. Skin marbled with deep red over almost the whole sur- 
face. Flesh whitish, melting, juicy, rich, and of very delicious 
flavour. Middie of August. Flowers small. 


Sretson’s SEEDLING. 
Raised by N. Stetson, Bridgewater, Mass. Globose giands 
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Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish; suture indistinct. Skin 
greenish-white, marbled, and shaded with crimson in the sun. 
Flesh white, pink at the stone, very melting, juicy, brisk, rich, 
and luscious. Freestone. Ripens from middle to last of Sep- 
tember. (Hov. Mag.) 


Srumpe tHe Wor Lp. 


Fruit very large, roundish, a little oblong. Skin creamy- 
white, with a bright-red cheek; suture shallow, rather more 
than half round. Flesh white, juicy, and high-flavoured; very 
productive. A fine market variety. 


Van Zanvt’s SUPERB, 


Originated in the garden of R. B. Van Zandt, Long Island. 
Fruit medium size, oval. Skin nearly smooth, white, delicately 
marbled with red, giving it a waxen hue; the beauty and 
smoothness of the skin approximate in appearance to that of a 
nectarine. Flesh melting and delicious; separates from the 
stone. Ripens in August. Very productive. (Wm. R. Prince, 
MS.) This is the true variety, and distinct from the one for- 
merly described in this work. 


Watter’s EARLY. 


Walter’s Early is esteemed as one of the most popular early 
varieties for orchards in New Jersey, where it originated. It is 
remarkably well adapted to the light sandy soil of that State, 
bearing abundant crops of excellent fruit. 

Leaves with globose glands, Fruit large, roundish. Skin 
white, with arich red cheek. Flesh whitish, a little touched 
with red at the stone, melting, juicy, sweet, and of very agree- 
able flavour. Ripens about the 20th of August. 


Waxpurton ADMIRABLE. 


An English variety, which is found very good here. 

Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish; suture medium. Skin 
greenish-white, finely shaded with dark-red in the sun. Flesh 
white, a little stained at the stone; juicy, melting, with a rich 
sweet flavour. Middle and last of September. 


Warp’s Late Free. 


A fine late American variety; vigorous and productive , 
valuable for market. Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit 
rather large, roundish, inclining to oval. Skin white, with a 
beautiful crimson cheek. Flesh white, slightly tinged with red 
at the stone, juicy, melting, rich, and excellent. Freestone. 
First of October. Weld’s Freestone may prove the same, 
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Wasuineton. Floy. 
Washington Red Freestone. Ken. 


The Washington is a handsome and very delicious peach, ol 
American origin. It was named and first introduced to notice 
by Mr. Michael Floy, nurseryman, New York, about forty years 
ago. The fruit ripens late; the tree is vigorous, hardy, and 
productive, and it is altogether a valuable variety. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, broad, depressed, » 
with a broad, deep suture extending nearly round it. Skin very 
thin, yellowish-white, with a deep crimson cheek. Flesh pale 
yellowish-white, very tender, juicy, and melting, with a sweet, 
rich, and luscious flavour. It often adheres slightly to the 
stone, which is quite small. Middle of September. Flowers 
small. 


Wuitt IMPERIAL. 


The White Imperial is a new fruit, of most estimable quality. 
We consider it quite a valuable variety for every garden north 
£ New York, as its flavour is very excellent. It is hardy and 
figorous, and bears good and regular crops. 

This fine peach originated (it is believed, from the Noblesse) 
in the garden of David Thomas, of Cayuga county, N. Y., so 
long known for his skill and science as an amateur horticulturist. 
It was first made known to us by his son, J. J. Thomas, of Ma- 
cedon, N. Y. Leaves with globose glands. Fruit rather large, 
broad, depressed, hollowed at the summit, with a wide, deep 
cavity at the stem; the suture moderately deep, and the fruit 
enlarged on one of its sides. Skin yellowish-white, with only a 
slight tinge of red next the sun. Flesh nearly white, very melt- 
ing and juicy, of a very delicate texture, and the flavour sweet 
and delicious. Ripens among the earliest, a few days after the 
Early York, about the 25th of August. Flowers small. 


Wurrte-Biossomep IncomparaBiE. P. Man. Thomp. 
White Blossom. Willow Peach. 


This is a native fruit, of second quality, much inferior, both 
in flavour and appearance, to the Snow peach. Its seeds very 
frequently produce the same variety. The flowers are white, 
the leaves are of a light green, and the wood pale yellow. 
Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oval. Skin fair, 
white throughout. Flesh white to the stone, melting, juicy, 
sweet, and pleasant. Beginning of September. Flowers large, 
white 
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CLASS II. 
Freestone Peaches with Deep Yellow Flesh.* 
Asricotsze. Thomp. O. Duh. 


Yellow Admirable. Admirable Jaune. 0. Duh. Nois. 
Apricot Peach. D’Abricot. 
Grosse Jaune Tardive. D’Orange. (Orange Peach. Ken.) 


The Apricot Peach (or Yellow Admirable, as it is more fre 
guently called) is an old French variety, but little cultivated i: 
this country, though deserving of attention in the Middle States 
It ripens very late, and is thought to have a slight apricot fla 
vour. It grows with moderate vigour, and bears abundantly. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval, 
with a small suture running on one side only. Skin clear yel- 
low all over, or faintly touched with red next the sun. Flesh 
yellow, but a little red at the stone, firm, rather dry, with a 
sweet and agreeable flavour. Stone small, Ripens at the be 
ginning of October. Flowers large. 


Bercen’s YELLOw. 


Bergen’s Yellow is a native, we believe, of Long Island. It is 
very large, and of very delicious flavour. It is darker coloured, 
more depressed in form, rather finer flavoured, and ripens some 
days later than the Yellow Rareripe, which it much resembles. 
It is a moderate, but good bearer. It is earlier, and much supe- 
rior to the Melocoton, and its glands distinguish it, also, trom 
that variety. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large (often measuring 
nine inches in circumference), globular, depressed, and broad; 
the suture well marked, and extending more than half round. 
Skin deep orange, dotted with some red, and with a very broad, 
dark-red cheek. Flesh deep yellow, melting, juicy, and of rich 
and luscious flavour. Ripens at the beginning of September. 
Flowers small. 


CotumBia. Coxe. 
Pace. 
The Columbia is a singular and peculiar peach. It was 
raised by Mr. Coxe, the author of the first American work on 


* Nearly all this class are of American origin, and the Yellow Alberge 
of Europe is the original type. They are not so rich as Class I., and re- 
quire our hot summers to bring out their flavour. In a cold climate, the 
acid is always prevalent. Hence they are inferior in England, and at the 
nor‘].ern limits of the peach in this country 
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fruit trees, from a seed brought from Georgia, It is a very ex 
cellent fruit, which every amateur will desire to have in his gar- 
den. The tree is not a very rapid grower, and bears only mo- 
derate crops, being, of course, all the less subject to speedy de- 
cay. The young wood is purple. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, globular, broad 
and much depressed, the suture distinct, extending half way 
round. Skin rough and rather thick, dull dingy red, sprinkled 
with spots and streaks of darker red. Flesh bright yellow, of 
the texture, as Coxe remarks, of a very ripe pineapple, rich, jui- 
cy, and of very excellent flavour. Ripens from the beginning to 
the middle of September. 


Crawrorp’s Earty Metocoron. 
Early Crawford. Ken. Crawford's Early. 


This is the most splendid and excellent of all early yellow- 
fleshed peaches, and is scarcely surpassed by any other variety 
in size and beauty of appearance. As a market fruit, it is per- 
haps the most popular of the day, and it is deserving of the 
high favour in which it is held by all growers of the peach. It 
was originated, a few years ago, by William Crawford, Esq., of 
Middletown, New Jersey. The tree is vigorous, very fruitful, 
and hardy. 

Leaves-with globose glands. Fruit very large, oblong, the 
swollen point at the top prominent; the suture shallow. Skin 
yellow, with a fine red cheek. Flesh yellow, melting, sweet, 
rich, and very excellent. It ripens here the last week in Au- 
gust. Flowers small. 


Crawrorp’s Late Metocoron. 
Crawford’s Superb Malacatune. 


Crawford’s Late Melocoton, from the same source as the fore- 
going, is one of the most magnificent American peaches. "We 
think it unsurpassed by any other yellow-fleshed variety, and 
deserving of universal cultivation in this country. As a splen- 
did and productive market fruit, it is unrivalled, and its size, 
beauty and excellence, will give it a place im every garden. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, roundish, with 
a shallow but distinct suture. Skin yellow, with a fine dark- 
red cheek. Flesh deep yellow, but red at the stone, juicy and 
meiting, with a very rich and excellent vinous flavour. Ripens 
from the 20th to the last of September. Flowers small. 


ExizA Preacs. 


Origin, Philadelphia. Leaves large, with reniform glands, 


‘ 
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Fruit medium, round, terminating in a nipple. Skin yellow, 
with a mottled red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, 
which is free. Last of September. (W. D. Brinckle in Pom.) 


Haron. 


Originated with 8. O. Hatch, Franklin, Conn.; hardy and va- 
luable at the North. Glands globose. Fruit roundish, pointed; 
suture shallow. Skin deep yellow; blush in the sun. Flesk 
yellow, melting, sweet and excellent. Freestone. First of Sep 
tember. (Cole.) 


Jacques’ RARERIPE. 
Jacques’ Yellow Rareripe. 


Origin, Mass. A large yellow peach, of medium quality and 
productive. Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit large, 
roundish, compressed; suture shallow. Skin dark yellow, most- 
ly shaded with dull red. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, juicy, 
slightly subacid. Freestone. Middle of September. 


Linco.y. 


Origin, Lincoln, Mass.; very hardy and productive. Glands 
globose. Fruit large, roundish; suture large. Skin rich yel- 
low, mostly covered with dark purplish red, much downy. 
Flesh yellow, with a tinge of red at the stone, juicy, of a very 
rich, sweet and excellent flavour. Freestone. From first ta 
last of September. (Cole.) 


MERRIAM. 


Glands globose. Fruit very large, short, oval. Skin light 
yellow, bright red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, melt- 
ing, very juicy, of a sweet luscious flavour. First of October. 
(Cole.) 

Mrs. Pornserre. 


Origin, South Carolina. Tree vigorous «nd productive. 
Globose glands. Fruit large, globular, with a regular suture. 
Skin yellowish, inclining on the exposed side tu a brownish tint, 
veined with red. Flesh of rich yellow, juicy. melting, and of 
first quality; partially adherent. Ripens from Ist to 12th of 
August in South Carolina, (William Summer.) 


OweEN. 
Owen’s Lemon Rareripe. 
P 


Origin, garden of J. Owen, Cambridge, Mass. Glands globose. 
Fruit large, roundish; suture large. Skin rich yellow, mostly 
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covered with dark red or purplish red in the sun. Flesh yel 
low, red at the stone, tender, very juicy, of a delicious saccha- 
rine, and slightly subacid flavour. Freestone. Middle to last 
of September. (Cole.) 


Prinon’s Exce.sior. 


Originated with William R. Prince, Flushing, Long Island. 
Fruit very large, round; suture slight, a mere line, ending in a 
flattened depression at top, where there is a slight cavity, and a 
little abortive mamelon, Skin a most splendid pure bright 
orange colour. Flesh golden yellow to the stone, very rich, lus- 
cious, aromatic, apricot, or exquisite orange flavour, sweet and 
rich; separates freely from the stone. Ripens middle of Octo- 
ber: well suited to the South. (W. R. Prince’s MS.) 


e 


Pootr’s Lares Yettow. Ken. 
Poole’s Late Yellow Freestone. 


A very large peach, of the Melocoton family. It lately ori- 
ginated near Philadelphia, and bears fine crops. 
Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish, with a 
suture extending from the base to the top. Skin deep yellow, 
‘with a dark-red check. Flesh yellow, but red at the stone, rich, 
juicy, and of excellent flavour. Ripens last of September. 


Rep Curex Metocoron.* Pom. Man. 


Malagatune. Yellow Malocoton. 
Malacatune. Yellow Malagatune. 
Hogeg’s Melocoton. Red Cheek Malocoton. Come, 


The Melocoton (or Malagatune, as it is commonly called) is 
almost too well known to need description. Almost every or- 
chard and garden in the country contains it, and hundreds of 
thousands of bushels of the fruit are raised and sent to market 
in this country, every year. It is a beautiful and fine fruit in 
favourable seasons, though in unfavourable ones the acid frequent- 
ly predominates somewhat in its flavour. It is an American 
seedling, and is constantly reproducing itself under new forms, 
most of the varieties in this section having, directly or indirect- 
ly, been raised from it; the finest and most popular at the pre- 
sent time, being Crawford’s Early and Late Melocotons, both 
greatly superior, in every respect, to the original Melocoton. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish oval, with 
a swollen point at the top. Skin yellow, with a deep-red cheek 


* Velocoton is the Spanish for Peach. 
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Flesh deep yellow, red at the stone, juicy, melting, with a good, 
rich, vinous flavour. First of September. Flowers small. 


Reeves’ Favourite. 


Raised by Samuel Reeves, Salem, New Jersey; a hardy anc 
productive kind. Glands globose. Flowers small. Fruit large, 
roundish, inclining to oval, with a swollen point. Skin yellow, 
with a fine red cheek. Flesh deep yellow, red at the stone, jui- 
cy, melting, with a good, vinous flavour. Freestone. Middle 
of September. 


Scort’s NonPAREIL. 


Origin, Burlington, New Jersey. Resembles Crawford’s Late, 
but sweeter. Glands globose. Fruit large, roundish, slightly 
oblong; suture medium. Skin deep yellow, with a fine dark- 
red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at the stone, juicy, sweet, with a 
rich and excellent vinous flavour. Freestone. Last of Septem 
ber. 

Suiruy’s Favourire. 


Tree vigorous, hardy, and productive: grown by Calvin Smith, 
Lincoln, Mass. Glands reniform. Fruit large, roundish; suture 
deep. Skin yellow, mostly covered with deep, rich red. Flesh 
yellow, juicy, sweet, rich, and delicious flavour. One of the best 
for general culture and market. Freestone. Middle to last of 
September. (Cole.) 


Smock Freestone. Ken. 
St. George. 


It was originated not long since by Mr. Smock, of Middleton, 
New Jersey, the centre of extensive peach cultivation. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, oval, narrowed 
towards the stalk, and rather compressed on the sides. Skin 
light orange yellow, mottled with red, or often with a dark-red 
cheek, when fully exposed. Flesh bright yellow, but red at the 
stone; moderately juicy and rich. Ripens last of September 
and first of October. 


SusSQUEHANNA. 
Griffith. 


Originated with Mr. Griffith, on the banks of the Susquehan- 
na. A very large, handsome fruit, and is a special favourite iv 
that section. Fruit very large, nearly globular. Skin rich yel- 
low, with a beautiful red cheek, nearly covering the whole sur- 
face. Flesh yellow, sweet, juicy, with a rich, vinous flavour. 
Ripens from the first to the middle of September. It is said to 
be the best of all the yellow-fleshed peaches. 

27T* 
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Titus. 


Originated with Mrs. Sarah Titus, Philadelphia. Size large, 
roundish. Skin fair yellow, with a rich cheek; cavity open, 
Flesh yellow, red next the stone, juicy, non-adherent. Flavour 
luscious; quality “best.” Maturity, middle to last of Septem 
ber. Freestone. (Interm. Rep.) 


Turts’ RARERIPE. 


Originated with Bernard Tufts, Billerica, Mass. Very hardy, 
vigorous, and productive. Glands globose. Fruit medial, round- 
ish. Skin yellowish, with a bright-red cheek. Flesh yellow, 
melting, very sweet and luscious. Freestone. Middle to last of 
September. (Cole.) 


Yettow ALBEeRGE. Thomp. 


Alberge Jaune. O. Duh. Purple Alberge. Lind. 
Péche Jaune. Red Alberge. 

Gold Fleshed. Golden Mignonne. 
Yellow Rareripe, of many American gardens. 


The Yellow Alberge is an old French variety, and one of the 
earliest of the yellow-fleshed peaches. It is no doubt the origi- 
nal sort from which our Melocotons and Yellow Rareripes have 
sprung in this country. It has only a second-rate flavour, except 
in rich, warm soils, and is not comparable to the Yellow Rare- 
ripe in size or quality. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit of medium size, roundish, 
with a well-marked furrow running half round. Skin yellow, 
with a deep purplish-red cheek. Flesh yellow, but deep red 
at the stone; soft, juicy, sweet, with a pleasant vinous flavour. 
Middle of August. Flowers small. 

The Rosanna (Lind. Thomp.), Alberge Jaune, of many French 
gardens, and Yellow Alberge of some gardens here, differs from 
the above only in having reniform glands, and ripening ten or 
twelve days later. Flavour second rate. 


YeLLow RareripPe. 
Large Yellow Rareripe. Marie Antoinette. 


One of the finest very early yellow-fleshed peaches. It is an 
American seedling, produced about a dozen years ago, and well 
deserves the extensive cultivation it receives, both in the orchard 
and garden. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish, the su- 
ture slightly depressed, extending more than half round; the 
swollen point at the top small. 
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Skin deep orange yellow, somewhat dotted with red, the cheek 
rich red, shaded off in streaks. Flesh deep yellow, but red at the 
stone, juicy, melting, with a rich and excellent vinous flavour. 
Ripens from the 25th to the 30th of August. Stone small. 
Flowers small. 


CLASS III. 
Clingstone Peaches (or Pavies). 


Bioop Cuinestone. Floy. 
Claret Clingstone. Blood Cling. 


The Blood Clingstone is a very large and peculiar fruit, of ne 
value for eating, but esteemed by many for pickling and pre- 
serving; the flesh very red, like that of a beet. This is an 
American seedling, raised many years ago from the French 
Blood Clingstone—Saneutnote A Cuarr Apukrenre. It is a 
much larger fruit than the original sort, which has large flowers, 
otherwise they are the same in all respects. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit often very large, round- 
ish, oval, with a distinct suture. Skin very downy, of a dark, 
dull, clouded, purplish red. Flesh deep red throughout, firm 
and juicy—not fit for eating. September to October. Flowers 
small. 

There is a Frencu Broop Fressrons (Sanguinole, Sanguine, 
Cardinale, or Betrave, Duh. Thomp.) of the same nature, and 
used for the same purpose as this, but smaller in size, and not 
equal to it for cooking. Leaves without glands. 


Buianton Cuiine. 


Leaves large. Glands reniform. Fruit large, and shaped like 
Lemon Cling, with the same projecting, swollen point. Skin 
rich orange, with a slightly reddened cheek. Flesh orange yel- 
low, firm, but full of a delicious, vinous juice. Later and better 
than Lemon Cling. Reproduces itself from seed. Ripens 10th 
A gust. (White’s Gard.) 


Borpgravux Cringe. 


Raised from a stone brought from Bordeaux. Fruit large, 
oblong, or oval; a little one-sided; suture shallow. Skin very 
downy, lemon yellow, with a red cheek. Flesh yellow, red at 
the stone (to which it clings), juicy, melting, and of an excellent 
vinous flavour: one of the best of its season. First of August 
‘Wm. N. White, MS.) 
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Caruerine. Lang. Lind. P. Mag. Thorp. 


The Catherine Cling is a very fine old English variety, of 
excellent quality, but not, we think, equal to the Large White 
Clingsione, a native seedling, so much esteemed in the Middle 
States. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish oval, more 
swollen on one side than the other, and terminated by a small 
swollen point at the top. Skin pale yellowish-green, much 
sprinkled with red dots; the exposed cheek of a bright, lively 
red, streaked with darker red. Flesh firm, yellowish-white, but 
dark-red at the stone, to which it adheres very closely; juicy, 
rich, and excellent. Middle and last of September. Flowers 
small, 


CutnesE CLING. 


Reniform glands. Flowers small. Fruit large, globular; sides 
compressed ; suture quite shallow. Skin creamy-white, shaded 
and marbled with fine red. Flesh white, red at the stone (which 
is adherent), very juicy, melting, with a rich, excellent vinous 
flavour. Ripens first to middle of September. At the south, 
from the middle of July to first of August. 

Tree vigorous and productive. Imported from China. 


Donanoo Cuine. 


From Mr. Donahoo, Clark county, Ga. Glands reniform. 
Fruit very large, roundish ; suture quite deep on one side, and 
visible entirely around the fruit; apex depressed. Skin creamy- 
white, beautifully dotted and tinged with red in the sun. 
Flesh white to the stone, exceedingly juicy, excelling the Heath 
Cling in tenderness of texture, and equally rich and luscious, 
and a most desirable variety. Ripens from 10th to 20th Sep 
tember. (Ga. Pom. S. Rep.) 


Exmira Cine. 


Originated with Dr. M. W. Phillips, Miss. Glands reniform. 
Flowers small. Fruit large, oval, depressed; suture rather shal- 
low on one side. Skin white, with a greenish-yellow tinge, 
quite downy. Flesh white, tinged with red at the stone, to 
which it adheres; sweet and good. Early in August. (Wm. N 
White, MS.) 


FLEWELLEN CLING. 


Fruit large, globular, depressed at the apex. Skin downy, 
yellowish-white, mostly overspread with shades of red; dark, 
dull purplish-red in the sun, the lighter tints of red somewb it 
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m stripes. Flesh yellowish-white, red at the stone, to which it 
firmly adheres, very juicy, sweet, and high flavoured; a desir- 
able early cling. First of August. (Wm. N,. White, MS.) 


Horton’s De iciovs. 


Fruit large, roundish, inclining to oval, depressed at apex, 
point very small, and within the depression; suture shallow. 
Skin moderately downy, of a rich, creamy white, with a faint 
blush in the sun. Flesh white to the stone, with the exact fla- 
vour of a Heath Cling; quality “best.” From first to middle of 
October. (Ga. Pom. S. Rept.) 


Hystop. 
Hyslop’s Clingstone. 


Origin unknown; an American variety, hardy and productive. 
Glands reniform. Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish, inclin- 
ing to oval. Skin white, with a crimson cheek. Flesh very 
juicy, melting, with a rich, vinous flavour; adheres to the 
stone. First of October. 


Heats. Coxe. 


Heath Clingstone. Fine Heath. 
Red Heath. 


The most superb and most delicious of all late Clingstones. 
It seldom ripens in New England, but here, and to the south- 
ward, it is one of the most valuable kinds, of very large size, and 
the very finest flavour. 

Coxe informs us that this is a seedling produced in Maryland 
from a stone brought by Mr. Daniel Heath from the Mediterra- 
nean; and it is frequently still propagated from the stone, with 
cut variation, in that State. The tree is vigorous, long lived, 
and moderately productive; with the shortening-in mode of 
sruning, the fruit is always large and fine, otherwise often poor. 

his tree is well deserving of a place on the espalier rail or wall, 
at the north. 

Leaves nearly smooth on the edges, with reniform glands 
Frnit very large, oblong, narrowing to both ends, and terminat- 
ing at the top with a large swollen point; the suture distinct on 
one side. Skin downy, cream-coloured white, with a faint 
blush or tinge of red in the sun, or a brownish cheek. Flesh 
greenish-white, very tender and melting, exceedingly juicy, 
with the richest, highest, and most luscious flavour, surpassed 
by no other variety. It adheres very closely to the stone. It 
ripens in October, and frequently keeps for a month after | eing 
gathered. Flowers small. 

Baywr’s New Uzaru is a recent seeding, very similar in al] 
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respects, originated by Dr. Bayne, of Alexandria, D.C. It is 
considered rather finer by some. 


Houuw’s ATHENIAN. 


From Henry Hull, Jr., Athens, Ga. Fruit very large, oblong, 
depressed at apex; stture a mere line. Skin very downy, yellow- 
ish-white, marbled with dull red in the sun. Flesh white, pale 
red at the stone, rather firm and rich, with a high, vinous fla- 
vour; a great acquisition. October. (Ga. Pom. 8. Rept.) 


IncompaRABLE. Lind. Thomp. 
Pavie Admirable. Bon. Jard. Ken. Late Admirable Cling. 

Larger than the Catherine, which it resembles. It is inferior 
to it and several others in flavour, and is only worthy of cultiva- 
tion for market. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish, one side 
enlarged. Skin pale yellowish-white, light red on the exposed 
side. Flesh yellowish-white, red at the stone, juicy, melting, 
and of agreeable flavour. Last of September. Flowers small. 


Jackson CLING. 


Raised by Mrs. L. A. Franklin, Athens, Ga. Fruit large, ob- 
long, with a very large, swollen point. Skin rich dark yellow, 
covered with dark red in the sun. Flesh rather firm, orange- 
yellow, and dark red at the stone; juicy, sprightly, rich, and 
delicious; quality “best.” Lastof August. (Ga. Pom. 8. Rep.) 


Larce Wuitrt CLiInGsToNeE. 


New York White Clingstone. Floy.  Williamson’s New York. 
Selby’s Cling. 

The Large White Clingstone is by far the most popular of this 
class of peaches in this State, and in New England. We think 
it superior to the Catherine and Old Newington, and only sur- 
passed in flavour by the Oldmixon Cling and the Heath Cling. 

This variety was raised about forty years ago by David Wil- 
liamson, a nurseryman, in New York, and was first described by 
Floy as the Wew York Clingstone. But as it is universally 
known now by the present title, we have placed the original 
names as synonymes. The light colour and excellent quality 
of this fruit render: it the greatest favourite for preserving in 
brandy or sugar. The tree is remarkably hardy and long lived; 
rarely if ever being attacked by the yellows. It bears regular 
and good crops. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, round; the suture 
sligh‘, and the swollen point at the top small. Skin white (in- 
clining to yellow only when over-ripe), dotted with red on the 
sunny side, or with a light-red cheek when fully exposed. Flesh 
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whitish, tender, very melting, full of juice, which is very sweet, 
luscious, and high flavoured. Beginning and middle of Septem 
ber. Flowers small. 


Late Yettow AtBerce. Pom. Man. 
October Yellow. Algiers Yellow. 
Algiers Winter. 

A very late Clingstone peach, entirely yellow, scarcely good 
for eating, but esteemed by some for preserving. It was origin 
ally introduced from the south of France, and has been consi- 
derably cultivated here, but we have abandoned it. The Heat 
Cling is in every way greatly its superior. 

Leaves with reniiorm glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish-oval, with a small, distinct suture. Skin downy, green till 
the last of September, but at maturity being yellow. Flesh 
yellow to the stone, very firm, rather juicy, sweet. October 
Flowers large. 


Lemon Curnestonse. Floy. Thomp. 


Kennedy’s Carolina. Pom. Man. Long Yellow Pineapple. Come, 
Kennedy’s Lemon Clingstone. Pineapple Clingstone. 
Largest Lemon. Yellow Pineapple. 


The Lemon Clingstone is one of the largest and most beauti- 
ful of all the yellow-fleshed clings; and though of course inferior 
in flavour to the white-fleshed, is deserving of its universal popu- 
larity. It is originally a native of South Carolina, and was 
brought from thence by a Mr. Kennedy, of New York, before 
the war of the Revolution. There are now many seedlings re- 
produced from it, but none superior to the original. This is a 
very productive, hardy tree. 

Leaves long, with reniform glands. Fruit large, oblong, nar- 
rowed at the top, and having a large, projecting, swollen point, 
much like that of alemon. Skin fine yellow, with a dark brown- 
ish-red cheek. Flesh firm, yellow, slightly red at the stone, 
adhering firmly, with a rich, sprightly, vinous, sub-acid flavour, 
Middle and last of September. Flowers small. 


Oxtp Newineron. Lang. Lind. Thomp. 


Newington. Parkinson. (1629.) 
Large Newington. Coxe. 


A celebrated English Clingstone, which has been in cultiva- 
tion more than 200 years, and still is perhaps the best in the 
English climate. Although excellent, it is not so generally es- 
teemed here as the Large White Cling and Oldmixon Cling- 
stone. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish, the 
suture slight. Skin pale yellowish-white, with a fine red cheek, 
marked with streaks of darker red. Flesh pale yellowish 
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white, deep red at the stone, to which it always adheres very 
firmly ; melting, juicy, and rich. Ripens about the 15th ol 
September. Flowers large. 


Oxtpmrxon CLinesTtonge, Coxe. 
Oldmixon Cling. 


The Oldmixon Clingstone is certainly one of the highest fla 
oured of all peaches known in this country, where it is raised 
in perfection, and should have a place in every good garden ; 
indeed we consider this, the Large White Cling, and the Heath 
Cling, as being the sorts among the most desirable of this class 
of peaches for small collections. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval, the 
suture distinct only at the top, on one side of which the fruit is 
slightly enlarged. Skin yellowish-white, dotted with red, or 
with a red cheek, varying from pale to lively red. Flesh pale 
white, very melting and juicy, with an exceedingly rich, lus- 
cious, high flavour. First of September. Flowers small. 


ORANGE CLINGSTONE. 


The Orange Cling is a very large, handsome, and excellent 
fruit, somewhat resembling the Lemon Cling in colour, but glo- 
bular in form, rather richer in flavour, and quite a distinct sort. 

Leaves large, serrated, without glands. Fruit large, round, 
the suture distinctly marked, and extending nearly round the 
fruit; swollen point at the top, none. Skin deep orange, with 
a rich dark-red cheek. Flesh dark yellow, rather firm, juicy, 
with rich, vinous flavour. September. Flowers small. 


Pavie vE Pompone. Bon. Jard. Lelieur. Thomp. 


Monstrous Pomponne. t Gerd Pavie Rouge de 
Monstrous Pavie. j Pomponne. O. Duh. 
2 Pavie de Pomponne Grosse. Pavie Camu. 
Pavie Monstrueux. Gros Mélocoton. 
Gros Persique Rouge. 


A very large and magnificent old French Clingstone, not so 
well known in this country as it deserves. The fruit is very 
solid in flesh, and much sweeter here than in France. The tree 
is of very strong growth. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit very large, roundish 
oval, with a well-marked suture extending to the top, and ter- 
minating there in an obtuse swollen point. Skin yellowish- 
white, a good deal covered with the broad, very deep red colour 
of its cheek. Flesh firm, yellowish-white, deep red at the stone, 
to which it adheres very firmly, and which is rather small; 
‘uicy, flavour sweet and good. First of October. Flowers large. 
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Prince’s CLIMAX. 


Originated on the farm of George Mitchell, Flushing, Long 
Island; very productive. Fruit large, oval. Skin yellow, with 
a crimson check, and two-thirds mottled with crimson. Flesh 
yellow, very rich, aromatic, pineapple flavour; adheres to the 
stone. Ripens the middle and end of September. (William R. 
Prince’s MS.) 


SHANGHAE. 


Trees of this variety and Chinese Cling were sent to this 
country by the late Mr. Winchester, while British Consul at 
Shanghae. Tree vigorous. Glands reniform. Flowers large. 
Fruit large, oval, truncate; suture distinct, extending from the 
base to beyond the apex, deepening very much at the apex, so 
as to form quite a cavity. Skin greenish-yellow, quite downy, 
sometimes a little mottled, or shaded with pale red. Flesh 
greenish-yellow, very melting, juicy, adhering to the stone, with 
a high, vinous flavour. Ripens from first to middle of Septem- 
ber. At the south, last of July and first of August. 


SmitH’s Newineton. Lind. Thomp. 
Early Newington, U of the 
Smith’s Early Newington, } English. 
Early Newington. Coze. 

This is one of the best early Clingstone peaches. It is of 
English origin, and is little cultivated in this country. The 
Early Newington of our gardens as generally known (see Early 
Newington Freestone), is earlier and a very much finer variety, 
with reniform glands, being a partial Clingstone, but most fre- 
quently parting from the flesh, has quite supplanted it. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit middle-sized, rather 
oval, narrower at the top, and one half a little enlarged. Skin 
pale straw-colour, with a lively red cheek streaked with purple. 
Flesh firm, pale yellow, but light red at the stone, to which it 
adheres closely ; juicy, and of very good quality. Last of Au- 

ust. Flowers large. 

What Mr. Thompson calls “ Vewington of the Americans” is 
a seedling cling with globose glands, and of second quality, quite 
distinct from our Early Newington Freestone. 


STEPHENSON CLING. 


Krom Thomas Stephenson, Clark county, Ga. Fruit large, 
roundish ; suture distinct. Skin very downy, of a creamy tint, 
shaded with flesh-colour—the tint deepening in the sun to a 
dark, dull, purplish red where fully exposed. Flesh white, some 
wha‘ tinged with red, and deep red at the stune. Flesh very 
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tender, melting, ju‘sy, and of a delicious vinous flavour, quality 
“best.” September first. (G. Pom. S. Rep.) 


TIPPECANOE. 
Hero of Tippecanoe. 


A new, very large, and handsome Clingstone, originated by 
ir. George Thomas, of Philadelphia, and first exhibited before 
the Horticultural Society there in 1840. Its lateness and beauty 
render it a valuable kind. 

Leaves with reniform glands, the shoots dark purplish-red, 
Fruit very large, nearly round, a little compressed on the sides 
Skin yellow, with a fine red cheek. Flesh yellow, juicy, with 
a good vinous flavour. It ripens from the 20th to the last of 
September. Flowers small. 


W AsHINGTON CLINGSTONE. 


An American variety, remarkably juicy and sweet. Although 
Thompson finds it third rate in England, it is here scarcely sur- 
passed. To use the expressive words of one of our friends in 
Maryland, a good judge of fruit, “there is nothing better than. 
this peach out of Paradise.” It is neither handsome nor pre- 
possessing externally. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish. Skin yellowish-green, marked with grey specks, and with 
a slight tinge of red on the sunny side. Flesh very juicy, ten- 
der, and melting, with a very sweet and luscious flavour. Last 
of September. Flowers small. 


Curious or Ornamental Varieties. 


Dovsie Biossomep. Thomp. 


Double Flowering Peach. Pécher 4 Fleurs Doubles. Bon. Jard. 
Rose Flowering. Pécher 4 Fleurs Semi-Doubles. 0. Duh. 


The Double Blossomed peach is, when in full bloom, one of 
the gayest and most beautiful of fruit trees, and blooming with 
its lovely companion, the Double Flowering Cherry, finds a 
place in all our pleasure-grounds and ornamental plantations. 
Its flowers are three times the size of those of the common 
peach, of a lively rose colour, nearly full double, and so thickly 
disposed ‘on the branches as to be very striking and showy. 
They are produced at the usual season, or a few days later. 

This sort is rendered more dwarf for shrubberies, by budding 
it upon the Mirabelle, or the Cherry Plum stock. 

The l:aves have reniform glands. The fruit, which is spar- 
ingly vroduced, is roundish-oval, pale greenish-yellow, faintly 
tinged with red, freestone, ard of indifferent flavour. 
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Fiat Peacn or Curva. Lind. Thomp. 


Chinese Peach. Jaya Peach. 
Peen To. 


A very singular variety, from China, where the gardeners a% 
fest all manner of vegetable curiosities. The fruit is of small 
size, about two inches in diameter, and so much flattened at the 
ends that only the skin and the flat stone remains, the fleshy 
part being crowded on either side. The tree is of rather dwart- 
ish habit, and holds its leaves very late. The fruit is of very 
good flavour, and is well worthy of a place in the gardens of 
the curious.* 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit small, so much flattened 
as to form a deep hollow at both ends, having at the top a sin- 
gular broad, rough, five-angled eye. Skin pale yellowish-green, 
mottled with red on one side. Flesh pale yellow, with a circle 
of red round the stone (from which it separates), sweet, juicy, 
with a slight noyeau flavour, Beginning of September. Flow- 
ers large. : 


Weepine Peacu. 
Reid’s Weeping Peach. 


A peculiar variety, with pendent, weeping branches, and a 
habit much like that of the weeping ash. It was lately origi- 
nated by Mr. William Reid, the skilful nurseryman at Murray 
Hill, near New York. To display itself to advantage, it should 
be grafted six or eight feet high, on the clean stem of a peach 
or plum stock. IReniform glands. Flowers large. 


Selection of choice peaches, to furnish in succession. F'ree- 
stones: Early York, Early Newington, Cooledge’s Favourite, 
George 4th, Grosse Mignonne, Crawford’s Early, Brevoort, Old. 
mixon Free, Morris White, Bellegarde, Nivette, Ward’s Late 
Free, Noblesse, Late Red Rareripe, Bergen’s Yellow, Druid 
Hill. Clingstones: Large White, Oldmixon and Heath Clings. 

Selection of hardy sorts, for a northern latitude: Tuft’ 
Early, Early Chelmsford, White Imperial, Moore’s Favourite, 
Lincoln, Red Cheek Malagatune, Snow, Smith’s Favourite, Tuft’s 
Rareripe, Clinton, Kenrick’s Heath, Crawford’s Early, Oldmixon 
Cling. 

Selection of peaches, furnished by Wm. N. White, Athens, 
Ga., that have proved best in that State, and ripen in succession 
from first of July to first of November, and will probably suit 
most localities at the south : 


* This variety has been several times imported to this country and lost 
on the way. Should any one of our amateurs now possess it, we shall be 
mach gvatifiel to receive buds of it. 
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Early Anne, Early Tillotson, Early York (serrate), Early 
Chelmsford, Large Early York, Van Zandt’s Superb, Crawford’s 
Early, George the 4th, Stump the World, Crawford’s Late, Late 
Admirable, Druid Hill, La Grange, Montgomery’s Late, Presi- 
dent Church, Edwards’ Late White, Baugh, Lady Parham, 
Pride of Autumn, Baldwin’s Late. 

A succession of the best clingstones for Georgia, ripening 
from the last of July to first of November* (Wm. N. White): 

Flewellen Cling, Bordeaux, Large White, Oldmixon, Lemon, 
Blanton, Jackson, Tippecanoe, Catherine, Raymond, Heath, 
Donahoo, Stephenson, Horton’s Delicious, Hull’s Athenian, 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE NECTARINE, 
Persica vulgaris (v.) Levis. Dec. Rosacee of Botanists. 


Tue Nectarine is only a variety of the peach with a smooth 
skin (Péche lisse, or Brugnon of the French). In its growth, 
habit, and general appearance, it is impossible to distinguish it 
from the peach tree. The fruit, however, is rather smaller, 
perfectly smooth, without down, and is one of the most wax- 
like and exquisite of all productions for the dessert. In flavour 
it is perhaps scarcely so rich as the finest peach, but it has more 
piquancy, partaking of the noyeau or peach-leaf flavour. 

The Nectarine is known in Northern India, where it is called 
moondla aroo (smooth peach). It appears to be only a distinct, 
accidental variety of the peach, and this is rendered quite cer- 
tain since there are several well-known examples on record of 
both peaches and nectarines having been produced on the same 
brancht—thus showing a disposition to return to the natural 
form. Nectarines, however, usually produce nectarines again on 
sowing the seeds; but they also occasionally produce peaches. 
The Boston Nectarine originated from a peach stone. 

The Nectarine appears a little more shy of bearing in this 
country than the peach, but this arises almost always from the 
destruction of the crop of fruit by the curculio, the destroyer of 
all smooth-skinned stone fruit in sandy soils, It is quite hardy 
here wherever the peach will thrive, though it will not generally 
bear large and fine fruit, unless the branches are shortened-in 
annually, as we have fully directed for the peach tree. 


* Southern peuple generally prefer clings to freestones. 
¢ See London Gardener’s Magazine, vol. 1, p. 471; vol. 14, p. 53. 
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With this easy system of pruning, good crops are readily ob- 
tained wherever the curculio is not very prevalent. 

The culture of the Nectarine is, in all respects, precisely simi- 
lar to that of the peach, and its habits are also completely the 
same. It is longer lived and hardier, when budded on the 
plum, but still the nurserymen here usualiy work it on the peach 
stock, 


CLASS I. 
Freestone Nectarines. (Péches lisses, Fr.) 


[The same characters are used as in describing peaches, for which the 
eader is referred to that part.] 


Bosroy. Thomp. 


Lewis's ; 
Perkins’ Seedling. t Ken 

This American seedling is the largest and most beautiful of 
all nectarines. It was raised from a peach stone by Mr. T. 
Lewis, of Boston. The fruit, though not of high flavour, is ex- 
rellent, the tree very hardy and productive, and one of the best 
‘or general standard culture. Mr. Perkins’ seedling, raised from 
the original Lewis tree, is quite identical, and we adopt the 
name of “ Boston” Nectarine as the standard one. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large and handsome, round- 
ish-oval. Skin bright yellow, with very deep red cheek, shaded 
off by a slight mottling of red. Flesh yellow to the stone 
(which is small and pointed), sweet, thongh not rich, with a 
pleasant and peculiar flavour. First of September. Flowers 
small. 


Due pu Teumr’s. Lind. Thomp. 


Due Tilliers. Duke de Tilley. 
Duce de Tello. Du Tilly’s. 


A very excellent Nectarine, considerably resembling the El- 
ruge, but a much greater bearer. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, roundish- 
oblong, being slightly narrowed at the top, and broad at the 
base or stalk. Skin pale green, with a marbled, purplish-red 
cheek. Flesh greenish-white, pale red at the stone, melting, 
juicy, sweet, and good. Last of August. Flowers small. 


Downton. Thomp. 


The Downton is a seedling raised by Mr. Knight. It is, in 
quality appearance, and season, an intermediate variety be- 
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tween the Violette Hative and the Elruge, ripening a few days 
earlier than the latter. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish-oval. 
Skin pale green, with a deep violet-red cheek. Flesh pale green, 
slightly red at the stone; melting, rich, and very good. Ripens 
about the 25th of August. Flowers small. 


Exrucse. Thomp. 


Claremont. Temple’s, English gardens. 


Oatlands. incorrectly of many 
Spring Grove. signa in | American gardens. 


Common Elruge. t Tid Anderson’s, t of some 


The Elruge is everywhere esteemed as one of the very finest 
Nectarines. It is an English variety which has been a good 
while cultivated, and, with the Violette Hative, is considered in- 
lispensable in every collection. In this country, when the young 
wood is annually shortened-in, it bears good crops on standard 
trees, which ripen finely. 

Without this precaution, like almost all other nectarines, the 
fruit is small, poor, and ripens imperfectly. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, roundish 
oval, the suture slight, except at the top, where it is distinctly 
marked. Skin with a pale-green ground, but when fully ex- 
posed, it is nearly covered with deep violet, or blood-red, dotted 
with minute brownish specks. Flesh pale green to the stone, 
or slightly stained there with pale red; melting, very juicy, with 
a rich, high flavour. Stone oval, rough, of a pale colour. Last 
of August and beginning of September. Flowers small. 


Farrcuip’s. Lind. Thomp. 
Fairchild’s Early. 


A very small, indifferent sort, only valued for its earliness, and 
scarcely worth cultivating when compared with the following. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit small, about an inch 
and a fourth in diameter, round, slightly flattened at the top. 
Skin yellowish-green, with a bright red cheek. Flesh yellow 
to the stone, rather dry, with a sweet, but rather indifferent fla- 
vour. Beginning of August. Flowers small. 


Hunt’s Tawny. Thomp. 


Hunt’s Large Tawny, : 
Hunt’s Early Tawny, t ini 


This is the best very early Nectarine. It is a very distinct 
sort, with serrated leaves, and was originated in Enyland about 
thirty years ago. It is worthy of general cultivation, as it is not 
only early but hardy, and an abundant bearer. 
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Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit nearly of medium size, 
~oundish-ovate, being considerably narrowed at the top, where 
‘here is a prominent swollen point; and the fruit is slightly en- 
-arged on one side of the suture. Skin pale orange, with a dark- 
red cheek, mottled with numerous russety specks. Flesh deep 
orange, juicy, melting, rich, and very good. It ripens from the 
5th to the 15th of August. Flowers small. 

(The accidental variation of this sort, described as Hunt's 
Large Tawny, does not seem to have been permanently different 

from this.) 


Harpwickst Srrepiinc. Thomp. 
Hardwicke’s Seedling. 


Was raised at Hardwicke House, in Suffolk, England, and has 
the reputation of being “one of the best and hardiest of necta- 
rines, and a very excellent bearer.” 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit very large, roundish, in- 
clining to oval, and resembling the Elruge. Skin pale green, 
with a deep violet red cheek. Flesh pale green, slightly marked 
with red at the stone, juicy, melting, rich, and high flavoured, 
End of August. 


Murrey. Ray. Thomp. 
Murry. Lind. Black Murry. 


The Murrey is an old English Nectarine, which, though of 
good quality, is rather a poor bearer, and is little known or cul- 
tivated in this country. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish-ovate, slightly swollen on one side of the suture. Skin pale 
green, with a dark-red cheek. Flesh greenish-white, melting, 
sweet, and of good flavour. Stone almostsmooth. Ripens about 
the 20th of August. Flowers small. _ f 


New Waite. Thomp. 


Neat’s White. Lind. Flanders. 
Cowdray White Emerton’s New White. 
, Large White. 


The New White is the finest light-skinned variety, and is a 
beautiful, hardy, and excellent nectarine, bearing abundant crops. 
It is an English seedling, raised by the Rev. Mr. Neate, near 
London. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, nearly 
round, skin white, with occasionally a slight tinge of red when 
exposed. Flesh white, tender, very juicy, with a rich, vinous 
flavour. The stone is small. Ripens early in September. Flow: 
ers large. 
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Op Wurtz. Lind. Thomp. 


This nectarine is supposed to have been introduced from Asia 
into England about sixty years ago. It is much like the fore- 
going in flavour, perhaps a little Ticher, but it is less hardy and 
productive. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, roundish- 
oval. Skin white, slightly tinged with red. Flesh white, ten- 
der, juicy, and rich. Early in September. Flowers large. 


Pirmaston’s Orance. Lind. Thomp. 
Williams’ Orange. Williams’ Seedling. 


The Pitmaston Orange, which is considered the best yellow- 
fleshed nectarine, was raised in 1816 by John Williams, of Pit- 
maston, near Worcester, England. The tree is vigorous. 

Leaves with globose glands. Fruit large, roundish-ovate, tne 
base (towards the stalk) being broad, and the top narrow, and 
ending in an acute swollen point. Skin rich orange-yellow, 
with a dark brownish-red cheek, streaked at the union of the 
two colours. Flesh deep vellow, but red at the stone; melting, 
jnicy, rich, sweet, and of excellent flavour. ‘The stone 1s rather 
‘mall. Ripens middle and last of August. Flowers large 


PerersorovucH. Mill. Lind. Thomp. 
Late Green. Vermash (of some). 


This is the latest nectarine known. It is rather small, and of 
inferior quality, and scarcely deserves cultivation except to make 
complete a large collection. 

Leaves with reniform glands, Fruit rather small, roundish. 
Skin mostly green, or slightly tinged with dingy red on the sun 
ny side. Flesh greenish-white to the stone, somewhat juicy, and 
of tolerable flavour. It ripens early in October. Flowers small. 


STANWICK. 


A new late variety, highly extolled; but ‘we are not aware of 
its having fruited except under glass in this country, and it is 
doubtful if it will ripen at the north in the open air, At the 
south, probably, it will prove an acquisition. 

It was grown in England from a stone brought from Syria, 
and is described in the Journal of the London Horticultural 
Society as above medium size, roundish-oval, slightly heart- 
shape at base. Skin pale greenish-white, shaded into deep, rich 
violet in the sun. Flesh white, tender, juicy, rich, sugary, and 
without the slightest trace of prussic-acid flavour. 
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Vioterte Harive. Lind. Thomp. 


Harly Violet. { ¢8 — ) Petite Violet Hative. 0. Duh. 
Violet P. Mag. S SI Brugnon Hatif. 

Karly Brugnon. s Violette Angervilliéres. 
Brugnon Red at the Stone. 8 § | Violette Musquée. 

Hampton Court. S = [Lord Selsey’s Elruge. 

Large Scarlet. = & & | Violet Red at the Stone. 

New Scarlet. > S § | Violet Musk. 

Aromatic. a8 J 


The Violette Hative, or Early Violet Nectarine, everywhere 
takes the highest rank among nectarines. — It is of delicious fla- 
vour, fine appearance, hardy, and productive. Externally, the 
fruit is easily confounded with that of the Elruge, but it is rea- 
dily distinguished by its dark coloured stone, and the deep red 
flesh surrounding it. The fruit is usually rather darker colour 
ed. It is of French origin, and has been long cultivated. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit rather large, roundish, 
narrowed slightly at the top, where it is also marked with a 
shallow suture. Skin pale yellowish-green in the shade, but, 
when exposed, nearly covered with dark purplish red, mottled 
with pale brown dots. Flesh whitish, but much rayed with red 
at the stone. The latter is roundish, the furrows not deep, and 
the surface reddish-brown. The flesh is melting, juicy, rich, 
and very high flavoured. It ripens about the last of August. 
Flowers rather small. 

The Vioterre Grosse (Thomp.) resembles the foregoing in 
leaves and flowers, and general appearance. ‘The fruit is, how- 
ever, larger, but not so richly flavoured. 


CLASS II. 
Cuinestone NecTarines, (Brugnons, /’.) 


BRoomMFIELb. 
Lewis, (incorrectly of some.) 


A handsome clingstone nectarine, of second quality. It is an 
accidental seedling, which sprung up in the garden of Henry 
Broomfield, Esq., of Harvard, Mass. 

Leaves with obscure, reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish. 
Skin rather dull yellow, with a dull or rather dingy red cheek. 
Flesh yellow, and adheres closely to the stone, juicy, rather 
pleasant, but not high flavoured. First to the middle of Sep- 
tember. Flowers small. 

28 
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Gotpen. Lang. Mill. Thomp. 
Orange. Fime Gold-fleshed. 


A very handsome looking nectarine, but of decidedly indif- 
ferent quality when compared with many others, Its waxen 
appearance, when fully ripe, is very beautiful. It is an old Eng- 
lish variety. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit of medium size, round- 
ish-ovate. Skin of a fine bright, waxen yellow colour, with a 
small scarlet cheek. Flesh orange-yellow, firm, juicy, sweet, 
and tolerably good. It ripens about the 10th of September. 
Flowers small. 

Prince’s Gotpen Necrarine is of much larger size. It ri- 
ier about a week later, but is also only of second quality, 

eaves with reniform glands. Flowers large. 


Newineton. Lang. Mill. Thomp. 
Scarlet Newington. Lind. Anderson’s. 


Scarlet. Anderson’s Round. 

Old Newington. Rough Roman. 

Smith’s Newington. Brugnon de Newington. 
French Newington. D’ Angleterre. 

Sion Hill. 


A very good clingstone nectarine, of English origin. It 
should be allowed to hang on the tree till it begins to shrivel, 
when the flavour is much improved. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit rather large, round- 
ish. Skin pale greenish-yellow, nearly covered with red, mar- 
bled with dark red. Flesh firm, pale, but deep red next the 
stone, juicy, sweet and rich, with* an excellent vinous flavour, 
Ripens about the 10th of September. Flowers large. 


Newineron Earuy. Lind. Thomp. 
Early Black Newington. Lucombe’s Black. 


New Dark Newington. Lucombe’s Seedling. 
New Early Newington. Early Black. 
Black. 


The Early Newington is one of the best of clingstone necta- 
rines. It is not only a richer flavoured fruit than the old New- 
ington, but it is larger, dark-coloured, and earlier. 

Leaves serrated, without glands. Fruit large, roundish, ovate, 
a little enlarged on one side of the suture, and terminating with 
an acute swollen point at the top. Skin pale green in its 
ground, but nearly covered with bright red, much marbled and 
mottled with very dark red, and coated with a thin bloom. Flesh 
grecnish white, but deep red at the stone, juicy, sugary, rich and 
very excellent. Beginning of September. Flowers large. 


~ 
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Rep Romany. Forsyra. Lind. Thomp. 


Old Roman. Brugnon ‘Violette Musquée. O. Duh. 
Roman. Brugnon Musquée. 


The Red Roman is a very old European variety, having been 
enumerated by Parkinson, in 1629. It is still esteemed, both 
in Europe and this country, as one of the richest and best of 
clingstone nectarines. The tree healthy and productive. 

The N ewington is frequently sold for the Red Roman in this 
country, and the true Roman is comparatively scarce. 

Leaves with reniform glands. Fruit large, roundish, a little 
flattened at the top. Skin greenish yellow, with a brownish, 
muddy, red cheek, which is somewhat rough, and marked with 
brown russety specks. Flesh firm, greenish yellow, and deep 
red at the stone, juicy, with a rich, high, vinous flavour. Ripen- 
ing early in September. Flowers large. 


Selection of choice hardy Nectarines for a small Garden.— 
Early Violet, Elruge, Hardwicke Seedling, Hunt’s Tawny, Bos- 
ton, Roman, "New White. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE QUINCE. 


Cydonia vulgaris, Dec; Rosacec, of Botanists, 
Coignassier, of the French; Quittenbawm, German ; Kivepeer, Dutch , 
Cotogno, Italian; and Membrillo, Spanish. 


Tue Quince is a well-known, hardy, deciduous tree, of small 
size, crooked branches, and spreading, bushy head. It is indi- 
genous to Germany and the south of Europe; and it appears 
first to have attracted notice in the city of Cydon, in Crete or 
Candia—whence its botanical name, Cydonia. The fruit is of 
a fine golden yellow, and more nearly resembles that of the 
orange than any other. It was even more highly esteemed by 
the Greeks and Romans, for preserving, than by us. “ Quinces,” 
says Columella, “ not only yield pleasure, but health.” 

The Quince seldom grows higher than fifteen feet, and is 
usually rather a shrub than a tree. Its large white and pale 
pink blossoms, which appear rather later than those of other 
fruit trees, are quite ornamental; and the tree, properly grown, 
is very ornamental when laden i in October and November with 
its ripe golden fruit. 

Uses.—The Quince is, in all its varieties, unfit far eating raw. 
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It is, however, much esteemed when cooked. For preserving 
it is everywhere valued, and an excellent marmalade is alsc 
made from it. * Stewed, it is very frequently used, to communi- 

cate additional flavour and piquancy to apple-tarts, pies, or 
other pastry. In England, wine is frequently made from the 
fruit, by adding sugar “and water, as in other fruit wines ; and it 
is a popular notion there, that it has a most beneficial effect 
upon asthmatic patients. Dried Quinces are excellent. 

In this country, large plantations are sometimes made of the 
Quince ; and as it is in good soil, a plentiful bearer, it is consi- 
dered one of the most valuable market fruits. The Apple 
quince is the most productive and saleable; but as the Pear 
quince ripens, and can be sent to market much later, it fre- 
quently isthe most profitable. 5 

Propagation.—The Quince is easily propagated from seed, 
layers, or cuttings. From seeds the quince is somewhat liable 
to vary in its seedlings, sometimes proving the appie-shaped and 
sometimes the pear-shaped variety. Cuttings, planted in a 
shaded situation, early in the spring, root very easily, and this 
is perhaps the simplest and best way of continuing a good va- 
riety. The better sorts are also frequently budded on common 
seedling quince stocks, or on the common thorn. 

Quince stocks are extensively used in engrafting or budding the 
Pear, when it is wished to render that tree dwarf in its habit. 

Soil and Culture—The Quince grows naturally in rather 
moist soil, by the side of rivulets and streams of water. Hence 
it is a common idea that it should always be planted in some 
damp neglected part of the garden, where it usually receives 
little care, and the fruit is often knotty and inferior, 

This practice is a very erroneous one. No tree is more bene 
fited by manuring than the quince. Ina rich, mellow, deep 
soil, even if quite dry, it grows with thrice its usual vigour, and 
bears abundant crops of large and fair fruit. It should, there- 
fore, be planted in deep and good soil, kept in constant cultiva- 
ies and it should have a top-dressing of manure every Season, 
when fair and abundant crops are desired. As to pruning, or” 
other care, it requires very little indeed—an occasional thinning 
out of crowding or decayed branches, being quite sufficient. 


Thinning the fruit, when there is an overerop, improves the size 
of the remainder. Ten feet apart is a suitable distance atwhich 


to plant this tree. , 

The Quince, like the apple, is occasionally subject to the 
attacks of the borer, and a few other insects, which a little care’ 
will prevent or destroy. For their habits we refer the reader to 
the apple. 

Varieties —Several varieties of the common Quince are enu 
merated in many catalogues, but there are in reality only three 
distinct forms of this fruit worth enumera‘ing, viz. : 
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1, Appiu-sHAPED Quince. Thomp. 


Orange Quince. Cydonia v. Maliformis, Hort. Brit. 
Coignassier Maliforme, of the French. 


This is the most popular variety in this country. It bears 
large roundish fruit, shaped much like the apple, which stews 
quite tender, and is of very excellent flavour. It also bears most 
abundant crops. Leaves oval. 

There are several inferior varieties of the apple quince. The 
true one bears fruit of the size of the largest apple, fair and 
smooth, and a fine golden colour. 


2. Pear-suaPep Quince. Thomp. 


Oblong Quince. Coignassier pyriforme, of the French. 
Cydonier sub. v. pyriform, Hort. Brit. 


The pear-shaped quince is dryer and of firmer texture than 
the foregoing. It is rather tough when stewed or cooked, the 
flesh is less lively in colour, and it is therefore much less esteem- 
ed than the apple-shaped variety. The fruit is of medium size, 
oblong, tapering to the stalk, and shaped much like a pear. The 
skin is yellow. The leavesare oblong-ovate. It ripens about a 
fortnight later, and may be preserved in a raw state considera- 
bly longer. 


8. Porrucat Quince. Thomp. 


Cydonia Lusitanica. Hort. Brit. 
Coignassier de Portugal, of the French. 


The Portugal quince is rather superior to all others in quality, 
as it is less harsh, stews much better, and is altogether of milder 
flavour, though not fit for eating raw. For marmalade and 
baking it is much esteemed, as its flesh turns a fine purple or 
deep crimson when cooked. 

The leaf of the Portugal Quince is larger and broader than 
that of the common quince, and the growth of the tree is 
stronger. The fruit is of the largest size, oblong. The skin is 
in colour not so deep an orange as that of the other sorts. 

The Portugal Quince is unfortunately a shy bearer, which is 
the reason why it has never been so generally cultivated as the 


Apple Quince. 


Rea’s Senpiine. 
Van Slyke. 
A new Seedling raised by Joseph Rea, Coxsackie, Greene Co., 


New York. It is a superb fruit averaging one-third larger than 
the apple or orange quince, of the same form and colour, fair 
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and handsome and equally as good, and by some preferred tc 
the apple quince for culinary purposes. Tree healthy, a thrifty 
grower and productive—an acquisition.* 


Ornamental Varieties —There are two or three ornamental 
varieties of the quince, which are natives of China and Japan, 
and are now among the most common and attractive of our 
garden shrubs. They are the following :— 


JAPAN QUINCE. 


Cydonia Japonica. Dec. 
Pyrus Japonica. Thunberg. 


The Japan Quince is a low thorny shrub, with small dark 
green leaves. It is the most brilliant object in the shrubbery, 
during ‘the month of April, the branches being clothed with 
numerous clusters of blossoms, shaped like those of the quince, 
but rather larger, and of the brightest scarlet. The fruit which 
occasionally succeeds these flowers, is dark green, very hard, 
and having a peculiar and not unpleasant smell. It is entirely 
useless. 

The Wurtz, or Biusu Japan Quince (C. jap. fl. albo), re- 
sembles the foregoing, except that the flowers are white and 
pale pink, resembling those of the common apple-tree. 


CHINESE QUINCE. 
Cydonia Sinensis. Dee. 


We have had this pretty shrub in our garden for several 
years, where it flowers abundantly, but has, as yet, produced no 
fruit. The leaves are oval, somewhat like those of the common 
quince, but with a shining surface. The flowers are rosy red, 
rather small, with a delicate violet odour, and have a very 
pretty effect in the month of May, though much less showy 
than those of the Japan Quince. The fruit is described as 
large, egg-shaped, with a green skin and a hard dry flesh, not 
of any value for eating. The leaves assume a beautiful shade 
of red in autumn. 


* In the fall of 1835, Mr. Rea sent two baskets to New York, contain- 
ing about half a bushel each, which brought him ine dollars. One 
basket had 36 quinces in, and sold for five dollars, ‘nd the other (40) 
brought four dollars. 
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CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE RASPBERRY AND BLACKBERRY. 


1. Tue RaspBerry. 


Rubus Ideus, 4: Rosacee, of botanists. 
Framloisier, of the French; Himbeerstrauch, German; Framboos, 
Dutch; ova ideo, Italian; and Frambueso, Spanish. 


Tue Raspberry is a low deciduous shrub, which in several 
forms is common in the woods of both Europe and America. 
The large fruited varieties most esteemed in our gardens have 
all originated from the long cultivated Rubus ideus, or Mount 
Ida bramble, which appears first to have been introduced into 
the gardens of the South of Europe from Mount Ida. It is now 
quite naturalized in some parts of this country. Besides this, 
we have in the woods the common black raspberry, or thimble- 
berry (Rubus occidentalis, L.), and the red raspberry (Rubus 
strigosus, Michx.), with very good fruit. 

The name raspberry (Zaspo, Italian) is probably from the 
rasping roughness of prickly wood. The term raspis is still 
used in Scotland. 

Usrs.—The raspberry is held in general estimation, not only 
as one of the most refreshing and agreeable sub-acid fruits for 
the dessert, but it is employed by almost every family in making 
preserves, jams, ices, sauces, tarts and jellies; and on a larger 
scale by confectioners for making syrups, by distillers for 
making raspberry brandy, raspberry vinegar, &c. Raspberry 
wine, made in the same way as that of currant, is considered 
the most fragrant and delicious of all home-made wines. 

Succeeding the strawberry at the beginning of summer, when 
there is comparatively little else, this is one of the most in- 
valuable fruits, and, with the strawberry, generally commands 
the attention of those who have scarcely room for fruit trees. It 
s, next to the strawberry, one of the most wholesome berries, 
and not being liable to undergo the acetous fermentation in the 
stomach, it is considered beneficial in cases of gout or rheu- 
matism. 

PropaGation.—The raspberry is universally propagated by 
suckers, or offsets, springing up from the main roots. Seeds 
are only planted when new varieties are desired. The seedlings 
come into bearing at two or three years of age. 

Som anp Cutturz.— The best soil is a rich deep loam, rather 
moist than dry, but the raspberry will thrive well in any soil that 
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is rich and deep, provided it is fully exposed to the sun and 
air. 

In making a plantation of raspberries, choose, therefore, an 
open sunny quarter of the garden, where the soil is good and 
deep. Plant the suckers or canes in rows, from three to four 
feet apart, according to the vigour of the sort. Two or three 
suckers are generally planted together, to form a group or séoo/, 
and these stools may be three feet apart in the rows. 

The plantation being made, its treatment consists chiefly in 
a single pruning, every year, given early in the spring. Tc 
perform this, examine the stools in April, and leaving the 
strongest shoots or suckers, say about six or eight to each stool, 
cut away all the old wood, and all the other suckers (except 
such as are wanted for new plantations). The remaining shoots 
should have about a foot of their ends cut off, as this part of 
the wood is feeble and worthless. With a light top-dressing of 
manure, the ground should then be dug over, and little other 
care will be requisite during the season, ~ 

When very neat culture and the largest fruit are desired, 
more space is left between the rows, and after being pruned, 
the canes are tied to long lines of rods or rails, like an espalier, 
by which means they are more fully exposed to the sun and 
light, and the ground between the rows is kept cropped with 
small vegetables. 

A fine late crop of raspberries is readily obtained by cutting 
down the canes over the whole stool, in the spring, to within a 
few inches of the ground. They will then shoot up new wood, 
which comes into bearing in August or September. 

We have found a light application of salt given with the 
top-dressing of manure in the spring, to have a most beneficial 
effect on the vigour of the plants, and the size of the fruit. 

A plantation of raspberries will be in perfection at the thira 
year, and after it has borne about five or six years, it must be 
broken up, and a new one formed, on another plot of ground. 

All the raspberries except the hardy American varieties 
should be pruned in the fall. After which bend the canes 

‘gently on the ground, and cover them an inch or two deep 
with earth ; let them remain in the spring until the cold winds 
are over, or until the buds begin to swell, then take them up 
and tie them to stakes or frames. 

Varieties——The finest raspberries in general cultivation for 
the dessert, are the red and white Antwerp, Fastollf, Orange, 
Cushing, French and iranconia. 

The common American Red is most esteemed for flavouring 
liqueurs or making brandy, and the American Black is preferred 
by most persons for cooking. The Ever-bearing and the Ohio 
Ever-bearing, are valuable for prolonging the season of this 
fruit till late frosts. 


. 
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ANTWERP Reb. 


Old Red Antwerp. Howland’s Red Antwerp. 
Knevett’s Antwerp. Framboisier a Gros Fruit. 
True Red Antwerp. Burley. 


This is the common Red Antwerp of England ard thia 
xuntry, and is quite distinct from the North River variety, 
which is shorter in growth, and has a conical fruit. 

Canes strong and tall, spines light red, rather numerous and 
pretty strong. Fruit large, nearly globular, or obtuse-conical. 
Colour dark-red, with large grains, and covered with a thick 
bloom. Flesh juicy, with a brisk vinous flavour. 


Antwerp. Hudson River. 
New Red Antwerp. 


Origin unknown, but as far as we have been able to trace it, 
was first brought to this-country by the late Mr. Briggs, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., about forty years since, who obtained it 
f m the garden of the Duke of Bedford, England, who is said 
to have paid a guinea for two plants. 

ts firmness of flesh and parting readily from the germ, toge- 
ther with its productiveness, renders it the most popular variety 
for market. 

Canes short, but of sturdy growth, almost spineless, of a very 
peculiar grey, or mouse colour. Fruit large, conical. Flesh 
firm, rather dull-red, with a slight bloom; not very juicy, but of 
a pleasant, sweet flavour. 


Antwerp YeLLow. Thomp. Lind. 
White Antwerp. Double-Bearing Yellow. 


The Yellow Antwerp is a large, light-coloured raspberry, and 
with a high cultivation, a good sort, but greatly surpassed by 
the Orange. ~ 

Fruit large, nearly conical, pale-yellow, sweet, and of good 
flavour. Canes strong and vigorous, light-yellow, sometimes 
with many bristles or spines, often nearly smooth 3 productive. 


American Rep. 


Common Red. English Red. (of some). 
Red Prolitic. 


The Common Red Raspberry is a native of this and all the 
middle states. It ripens nearly a week earlier than the Antwerps, 
bears well, and though inferior in flavour and size to these sorts, 
is esteemed by many persons, particularly for flavouring liqueurs, 


Fruit of medium size, roundish, light-red, pleasant, sub-acid in 
28* 
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flavour. Shoots very vigorous, long, upright, and branching 
grows from six to ten feet high. Light shining brown, with 
purplish spines. Leaves narrow, light-green. 


AmeEriIcAN Buiack. 


Common Black-Cap: Black Raspberry. 
Thimble-Berry. Rubus Occidentalis. 


This raspberry, common in almost every field, with long, ram- 
bling, purple shoots, and flattened, small black berries, is every- 
where known. It is frequently cultivated in gardens, where, if 
kept well pruned, its fruit is muck larger and finer. Its rich, 
acid flavour renders it, perhaps, the finest sort for kitchen use 
—tarts, puddings, &c. It ripens later than other raspberries. 

The American WuiteE resembles the foregoing in all respects, 
except in the colour of its fruit, which is pale-yellow or white. 


Barnet 


Cornwall’s Prolific. Lord: Exmouth’s. 
Cornwall’s Seedling. Large Red. 


An old English variety of some merit, but has not succeed 1 
well here. 

Fruit large, roundish; conical, bright, purplish-red ; pleasant 
flavour. Canes long, yellowish-green, branching. 


BrenTFoRD CANE. 


English.. Fruit medium, oval, conical, dull dark-red; inferior 
to the best; not productive. 


- 


Cou. WILDER. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle, Philadelphia. Fruit large, 
roundish, semi-transparent, yellowish-white, or cream-colour ; 
pleasant light flavour, but not rich; strong white spines; leaf 
much crimped ; productive, and a good grower. 


Cork. 


Raised by Dr. Brinckle. Fruit large, conical; crimson, red 
spines; foliage of a lighter green, and more deeply serrated 
than any other of his seedlings. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Cretan Rep. 


A rather late variety, of medium quality. Fruit of medium 
size, globular, inclining to conica!, deep purplish-red ; sub-acid 
and good. 
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CusHine. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle, Philadelphia. Fruit roandish, 
conical, regular in form; crimson, with a thin bloom; sprightly 
rich acid flavour; parts freely from the germ; moderate grow- 

‘er; leaf much plaited; very productive, and occasionally pro- 
duces a second crop. This is one of the finest sorts for pre- 
serving. 

Emity. 


A seedling of Col. Wilder. Large, conical; sometimes round, 
often shouldered, which distinguishes it from the other varieties ; 
light-yellow ; vigorous grower; very productive; white spines. 


Fasrouyr. 


The Fastollf raspberry is an English variety of high reputa- 
tion. It derives its name from having originated near the ruins 
of an old castle, so called, in Great Yarmouth. 

Fruit very large; obtuse, or roundish-conical, bright purplish- 
red; rich and high flavoured; slightly adhering to the germ in 
picking. Canes strong, rather erect, branching; light yellow- 
ish-brown, with few pretty strong bristles. 


FRANCONIA. 


This was imported from Vilmorin, of Paris, under this name, 
by 8. G. Perkins,. Esq., of Boston, some years ago. Its crops 
are abundant, the fruit is firm, and bears carriage to market 
well; and it ripens about a week later than Red Antwerp. It 
is one of the finest for preserving. 

Fruit large, obtuse-conical, dark purplish-red, of a rich acid 
flavour; much more tart and brisk than that of the Red Ant- - 
werp. Canes strong, spreading, branching, yellowish-brown, 
with scattered, rather stout purple spines; leaves rather large, 
very deep green. 


FRENCH. 
Vice-President French. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle. A little lager than most sorts; 
a very productive, vigorous grower, and promises to become an 
excellent market variety, as well as for family use. 

Fruit large, roundish, or very obtuse-conical; deep-red, thin 
bloom, juicy, sweet, mild, and fine flavour: grains large; sepa- 
rates freely from the germ; crimson spines, not very strong; 
‘eaf large, rather flat, regular, dark-green. 


- Furron. 
A seedling of the French. Raised by Dr. Brinckle. Fruit 
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large, round, crimson; productive; a vigorous grower; red 
spines. (Wilder in Hort.) 


Gen. Parrerson. 


A seedling of the Col. Wilder. Raised by Dr. Briackle, 
Fruit large, round, crimson; does not part readily from the 
stem; vigorous grower; very productive; red spines. (Hort.) 


Kwerver’s Giant. 


This is one of the strongest-growing varieties; very produc- 
tive, and of excellent flavour. » Canes strong, erect; spines small, 
reddish, very few. Fruit of the largest size, obtuse-conical, deep- 
red, firm in texture, and hangs a little to the germ in picking; 
berries sometimes double, giving them a cockscomb appearance. 


Macnum Bonum. 


A white or yellowish fruit, of large size; rather firm flesh, 
and finely flavoured; similar to the Oid Yellow Antwerp; very 
productive and vigorous. 


NortTHUMBERLAND FILLBASKET. 


A new foreign variety. A strong, vigorous grower, with nu- 
merous rather strong crimson-coloured spines. q 

Fruit somewhat globular or obtuse-conical, deep-red, with a 
good, pleasant, slightly-acid flavour; productive. 


NorringHam SCARLET. 


An old English variety, of medium size, obtuse-conical, red, 
good flavour. 


ORANGE. 
Brinckle’s Orange. 


Originated with Dr. Brinckle. Fruit large, conical, some- 
times ovate; beautiful orange colour, and one of the very best 
now cultivated; very productive; strong grower; leaf quite 
sportive in form; strong, white spines, and often reproduces its 
kind from seed. 


THUNDERER. 


Foreign. Strong grower; canes erect; spies red; not ru- 
merous; productive. Fruit rather large, obtuse-conical, decv- 
red; rather acid flavour. 


Wanker. 


Raised by Dr. Brinckle. Fruit large, round, deep crimson, 
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solid; adheres firmly to the stem; keeps long in perfection on 
the plant; bears carriage well. Promises to be valuable as a 
market variety. Red spines. (Hort.) 


WoopwaArp. 


Raised by Dr. Brinckle. This is one of the smallest varieties, 
though larger than the ordinary wild raspberry. Fruit round, 
sometimes roundish-ovate; crimson; red spines; has ripened 
as early as the 10th of June. (Wilder in Hort.) 


AUTUMNAL RASPBERRIES. 


The ever-bearing foreign varieties have not given general 
satisfaction in this country; our dry, hot summers seem to be 
unfavourable for a full crop. Cut the canes to the ground in 
the spring, and the young shoots will give a fair crop in the 
autumn, if the season is moist and favourable. They are only 
worthy the attention of amateurs. 


~ 


‘Be.ie pe Fonrenay, 

A dwarf-growing variety with large and deep green leaves ; 
bears large fruit all the autumn of good flavour, but requires 
warm soil and exposure. (Hort.) 


CATAWISSA. 


A native of Columbia Co., Penn. Vigorous and very pro- 
ductive. Fruit medium size, flattened; dark crimson, covered 
with thick bloom ; favour sprightly, rather acid, more suited to 
the amateur than for general cultivation. Commences ripening 
about the first of August, and continues in use a long time. 


Dovstze Bzarine. 
Perpetual Bearing. Late Liberian. 


A variety of the Antwerp; formerly esteemed for rs habit 
of bearing late in the season; but is now surpassed by better 
kinds. ¥ 

Larce Fruirep Monruty. 
River’s New Large Monthly. 
Fruit above medium size, roundish-conical; crimson. Flesh 


soft, sweet, and excellent. Canes moderately strong, upright; 
spines red, stout, and numerous. : 


MERVEILLE DE QuaTRE Sarsons. 


Large, bright-red, and is of all the autumnal Raspberries, tne 
most abundant bearer; its spikes of fruit are often twelve or 
eighteen inches long, and produced till the end of October. (Mort.) 
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MERVEILLE DE QUATRE SAISONS. 


Yellow fruit, a new variety, raised from the above. It beara 
apundantly in the autumn, and its fruit is sweet and well fla- 
voured. (Hort.) 


Outo, EvERBEARING. 
Ohio Raspberry. en. 


This is a native of Ohio, and was first made known to Eastern 
cultivators by Mr. Longworth, of Cincinnata, though, we believe, 
it had been cultivated for some time previous, at a Quaker settle- 
ment in Ohio. It is precisely like the American Black Rasp- 
berry, or Black-cap, in all respects, except that it has the valua- 
ble property of bearing abundant crops of fine fruit, till late in 
the season. We have seen a quart gathered from a singleplant, 
on the 1st day of November. It deserves a place in every large — 
garden. 


Victoria. (Roger’s.) 


“ Large dark-red, habit rather dwarf, bears abundantly, and 
very good.” (Riv. Cat.) 


Tue BLacKBeRRY. 


There are several species of the Bramble indigenous to this 
country, which produce eatable fruit, but the best for the table, 
or for cooking, are the Low Blackberry, a trailing shrub, and 
the following varieties of the High Buackberry. 

The fruit is larger than that of the Raspberry, with fewer and 
larger grains, and a brisker flavour. It ripens about the last of 
July, or early in August, after the former is past, and is much 
used by all classes in this country. The sorts are seldom culti- 
vated in gardens, as the fruit is produced in such great abun- 
dance in a wild state ; but there is no doubt that varieties of 
much larger size, and greatly superior flavour, might be pro- 
duced by sowing the seeds in rich garden soil, especially if re- 
peated for two or three successive generations, 


Low Buiacxserry. 


Trailing Blackberry. Dewberry. 
Rubus Canadensis. Lin. 


A low trailing, prickly shrub, producing large white blossoms 
in May, and very large roundish-oblong black fruit in -midsum 
mer. Leaflets from three to five in number. The fruit, when 
in good soil, and fully exposed to the sun, is high flavoured, 
sweet, and excellent. 
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Hiewu BiackBerry. 


Bush Blackberry. 
Rubus Villosus. Zor. and Gray. 


This is an erect growing blackberry, the stems tall, and more 
or 'ess branching. In its foliage it resembles the foregoing, but 
its flowers, which are white, are smaller. The fruit is also 
smaller, rounder, not so dark-coloured (being reddish-black), and 
though good, is seldom so juicy or high-flavoured. 

There is a variety, cultivated abroad, with white fruit. 


DorcuEstTER. 


Introduced to notice by the late Capt. Lovett, of Beverly, 
Mass., nearly equal in size to New Rochelle, of a more elongated 
form, grains rather smaller, somewhat sweeter, and producing 
large crops of high-flavoured fruit; a vigorous grower. 

Fruit large, oblong, conic ; sometimes measuring an inch and 
a quarter in length, of a deep shining black. The berries should 
be fully matured before they are gathered ; it bears carriage 
well. Ripens about the first of August. 


New RocuHetze. 
Seacor’s Mammoth. Lawton. 


This remarkable variety was found by Lewis A. Seacor, in its 
native wildness by the road-side in the town of New Rochelle, 
Westchester Co, N.Y. It is of very vigorous growth, with 
strong spines which belong to the bramble; is hardy and ex- 
ceedingly productive. Fruit very large, oval, and when fully 
ripe, intensely black ; when mature, the fruit is very juicy, rather 
soft and tender with a sweet excellent flavour; when gathered 
too early it is acid and insipid. The granules are larger, con- 
sequently the fruit is less seedy than any other variety. Ripens 
about the first of August, and continues in use five or six weeks. 


/ Newman’s THORNLESS. 


A new variety discovered by Jonas Newman, Ulster Co., N. 
Y. Promises to be valuable; growth not so vigorous as New 
Rochelle and Dorchester, but produces abundantly of good-sized 
oval berries of excellent flavour; the canes have but few spines 
or thorns in comparison to the others, which is an important con- 
sideration. An excellent variety, and an acquisition for the gar. 
den and family use. Ripens about the first of August. 


Ornamental Varieties—The “ Double White Blossomed,” 
end “Double Pink-blossomed Brambles” are beautiful elimb- 
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ing shrubs, of remarkably luxuriant growth, which may be trair.- 
ed for a gieat length in a season, and are admirably adapted fo. 
covering “walls and unsightly buildings. The flowers are like 
small double roses, and are produced in numerous clusters 15 
June, having a very pretty effect. North of New York these 
climbers are rather tender in severe winters. 

The Ross Frowrrine BramBie (Rubus odoratus) is a very 
pretty native shrub, with large broad leaves, and pleasing rose- 
coloured flowers, and groups ‘well with other shrubs in ornamen 
tal plantations, 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THE STRAWBERRY. 


Fragaria (of aeciey L. Rosacee, of botanists. 
Frasier, of the French; Erdbeerpjlanze, German; Aadbezie, Dutch; Pianta 
di Fragola, Italian; and Fresa, Spanish. 


Tue Strawberry is the most delicious and the most whole- 
some of all berries, and the most universally cultivated in all 
gardens of northern climates. It is a native of the temperate 
latitudes of both hemispheres,—of Europe, Asia, North and 
South America; though the species found in different parts of 
the world are of distinct habit, and have each given rise, through 
cultivation, to different classes of fruit—scarlet strawberries, pine 
strawberries, wood strawberries, hautbois, d&c. 

The name of this fruit is popularly understood to have arisen 
from the common and ancient practice of laying straw between 
the plants to keep the fruit clean. In the olden times, the vari- 
ety of strawberries was very limited, and the garden was chiefly 
supplied with material for new plantations from the woods. 
Old Tusser, in his “ Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry,” 
points out where the best plants of his time were to be had, and 
turns them over with an abrupt, farmer-like contempt of little 
matters, to feminine hands :— 

“Wife, into the garden, and set me a plot, 
With strawberry roots, of the best to be got; 


Such growing abroad, among thorns in the wood, 
Well chosen and picked, prove excellent good.” 


The strawberry belongs properly to cold climates, and though 
well known, is of comparatively little value in the south of 
Europe. Old Roman and Greek poets have not, therefore, sung 
its praises; but after that line of a northern bard, 


“A dish of ripe strawberries, smothered in cream,” 
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which we consider a perfect pastoral idyl (as the German schoo. 
would say) in itself, nothing remains to be wished for. Wa 
have heard of individuals who really did not, by nature, relish 
strawberries, but we confess that we have alway Shad the same 
doubts of their existence as we have of that of the unicorn. 

Ripe, blushing strawberries, eaten from the plant, or served 
with sugar and. cream, are certainly Arcadian dainties with a 
true paradisiacal flavour, and, fortunately, they are so easily 
grown that the poorest owner of a few fect of ground may have 
them in abundance. 

To the confectioner this fruit is also invaluable, communi- 
cating its flavour to ices, and forming several delicate preserves. 
In Paris a cooling drink, bavaroise a la grecque, is made of the 
juice of strawberries and lemons, with the addition of sugar and 
water. 

The strawberry is perhaps the most wholesome of all fruits, 
being very easy of digestion, and never growing acid by fer- 
mentation, as most other fruits do. The often-quoted instance 
of the oveat Linneus curing himself of the gout by partaking 
freely of strawberries—a proof of its great wholesomeness—is a 
letter of credit which this tempting fruit has long enjoyed, for 
the consolation of those who are looking for a bitter concealed 
under every sweet. 

PropaGation And Sort. The strawberry propagates itself 
very rapidly by runners* which are always taken to form new 
plantations or beds. These are taken off the parent plants early 
in spring, and either planted at once where they are to grow, 
or put out in nursery beds, or rows, to get well established for 
the next spring-bearing. When the parent plants have become 
degenerated, or partially or wholly barren, we should avoid 
taking the runners from such, and choose only those which grow 
from the most fruitful ones. In order to be sure of the latter 
point, it is only necessary to mark the best-bearing plants by 
small- sticks pushed into the bed by the side of each when the 
fruit is in perfection. Some varieties, as the Prolific Hautbois, 
the English Wood, and the Large Early Scarlet, are not liable 
to this deterioration, and therefore it is not necessary to select 
the runners carefully; but others, as the Pine strawberries, and 
some of the Scarlets, are very liable to it; and if the runners are 
taken and planted promiscuously, the beds so made will be near- 
ly barren. 

The best soil for the strawberry is a deep, rich loam. Deep 
it must be, if large berries and plentiful crops are desired; and 
the wisest course, therefore, where the soil is naturally thin, lies 
in trenching and manuring the plot of ground thoroughly, be- 


* Excepting the Bush Alpines, which have no runners, and are propa 
gated by division « f the roois. 
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fore putting out the plants. But even if this is not necessary 
it should be dug deeply, and well enriched with strong manure 
beforehand. 

The best exposure for strawberries is an open one, fully ex: 
posed to the sun and light. 

Cutrure 1n Rows. The finest strawberries are always ob- 
tained when the plants are kept in vows, at such a distance 
apart as to give sufticient space for the roots, and abundance of 
light and air for the leaves. 

In planting a plot of strawberries in rows, the rows should be 
two feet apart, and the plants, of the large-growing kinds, two 
feet from each other in the rows; of the smaller-growing kinds, 
from one foot to eighteen inches is sufficient. The runners must 
be kept down by cutting them off at least three times a year, 
and the ground must be maintained in good order by constant 
dressing. During the first. year, a row of any small vegetables 
may be sown in the spaces between the rows. Every autumn, 
if the plants are not luxuriant, a light coat of manure should be 
dug in between the rows; but if they are very thrifty, it must 
be omitted, as it would cause them to run too much to leaf. 

A light top-dressing of leaves, or any good compost, applied 
late in the fall, though not necessary, greatly promotes the 
vigour of the plants, and secures the most tender kinds against 
the effects of an unusually cold winter. Before the fruit ripens, 
the ground between the rows should be covered with straw, or 
light new-mown grass, to keep it clean. 

A plantation of this kind in rows. will be found to bear the 
largest and finest fruit, which, being so fully exposed to the sun, 
will always be sweeter and higher-flavoured than that grown in 
crowded beds. A plantation in rows is generally in full perfec- 
tion the third year, and must always be renewed after the fourth 
year. 

" QULTURE IN ALTERNATE Strips. A still more easy and eco- 
nomical mode is that of growing the strawberry in alternate strips, 

Early in April, or in August, being provided with a good 
stock of strong young plants, select a suitable piece of good 
deep soil. Dig in a heavy coat of stable manure, pulverizing 
well and raking the top soil. Strike out the rows, three feet’ 
apart, with a line. The plants should now be planted along 
each line about a foot apart in the row. They will soon 
send out runners, and these runners should be allowed to take 
possession of every alternate strip of three feet—the other strip 
being kept bare by continually destroying all runners upon it, 
the whole patch being kept free of all weeds. The occupied 
strip or bed of runners will now give a heavy crop of strawber- 
ries, and the open strip of three feet will serve as an alley from 
which to gather the fruit. After the crop is over, dig and pre- 
pare this alley or strip for the occupancy of the new runners 
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tor the next season’s crop. The runners from the oid strip will 
now speedily cover the new space allotted to them, and will 
perhaps require a partial thinning out to have them evenly dis- 
tributed. As soon as this is the case, say ab wt the middle of 
August, dig under the whole of the old plants with a light coat 
of manure. The surface may be then sown with turnips ot 
spinage, which will come off before the next season of fruits. 

In this way the strips or beds, occupied’ by the plants, are re- 
versed every season, and the same plot of ground may thus be 
continued in a productive state for many years. 

Both of the above modes are so superior to the common one 
of growing them more closely in beds, that we shall not give 
any directions respecting the latter. 

It may be remarked that the Alpine and European Wood 
strawberries will do well, and bear longer in a rather shaded 
situation. The Bush-Alpine, an excellent sort, having no 
runners, makes one of the neatest borders for quarters or beds 
in the kitchen garden, and produces considerable fruit till the 
season of late frosts. If the May crop of blossoms is taken 
off, they will give an abundant crop in September, and they are, 
therefore, very desirable in all gardens. — 

To accelerate the ripening of early kinds in the open garden 
it is only necessary to plant rows or beds on the south side of a 
wall or tight fence. A still simpler mode, by which their 
maturity will be hastened ten days, is that of throwing up 
aridge of soil three feet high, running east and west, ‘and 
planting it in rows on the south side. (The north side may 
also be planted with later sorts, which will be somewhat retarded 
in ripening.) The best early sorts for this purpose are Jenny 
Lind, and Large Early Scarlet. 

Staminate and Pistillate Plants—A great number of expe- 
riments have been made, and a great deal has been written 
lately, in this country, regarding the most certain mode of pro- 
ducing large crops of this fruit.. On one hand it is certain that, 
with the ordinary modes of cultivation, many fine kinds of 
strawberries have disappointed their cultivators by becoming 
barren; on the other, it is equally certain, that, by the mode 
of cultivation practised at Cincinnati, large crops may be 
obtained every year. 

The Cincinnati cultivators divide all Strawberries into two 

classes, characterized by their blossoms. The first of these they 
call staménate (or male), from the stamens being chiefly de- 
veloped; the second are called pistillate (or female), from the 
pistils being chiefly developed. 
. The first class, to which belong various sorts, as Keen’s Seed- 
ling, British Queen, etc., usually in this climate bear uncertain 
crops, from the fact that only a part'of the blossoms develop the 
pistils sufficiently to swell into perfect frnit. 
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The second class, to which belong various other sorts, such 
as Hovey’s Seedling, Black Prince, “ete,, praducing only pistil 
bearing flowers, do not set fruit at all when grown quite apart 
by themselves ; but when grown near a proper number of 
staminate plants, so as to be duly fertilized by them, they bear 
much larger crops, of much more perfect berries, than can be 
produced in this climate in any other way. - 

This is no longer a matter of theory, for the market of Cin- 
cinnati, in which are sold six thousand bushels of strawberries 
annually, is supplied more abundantly and regularly than per- 
haps any other in the world, by this very mode of culture. 

In planting strawberry beds, it is important, therefore, to 
the cultivator, to know which are the staminate, and which the 
pistillate, varieties—as they are found to be permanent in these 
characters. We have, accordingly, designated these traits in 
the descriptions of the varieties which follow. 

Upon the relative proportion of stamznates to pistillate plants, 
cultivators are not absolutely agreed. Where, however, such 
hardy sorts as the Large Early Scarlet, or Boston Pine, are 
chosen for staminates, it is sufficient to plant one-eighth as many 
of these as of pistillates, to insure a full crop of the latter. 
When staminate sorts, like Keen’s Seedling, or like less hardy 
kinds, are chosen, then the proportion should be one-third to 
two-thirds of pistillates. 

Thus, in planting in the alternate-strip mode, let every twelve 
feet of each strip be planted with Hovey’s Seedling (pistiliate), 
and the succeeding four feet with Large Early Scarlet. A very 
little trouble, bestowed when the runners are extending across 
the open spaces, will preserve the proportion good from year to 
year. The appearance of a plat, planted in this way, will be as 
follows: 5 represents staminate, and P pistzlate, varieties. 

In planting im beds, the same course may be adopted, 
or, what is perhaps better, every third or fourth bed | 
may be entirely staminate, and the rest pistillate sorts 
(the beds in this case being supposed to be side by 
side). 

¥ othing is easier than to distinguish the two classes 
of strawberries when in blossom. In one, the stami- 
nate, the long yellow anthers (a), bearing the fine dust 
or pollen, are abundant; in the other, the pistillate, 
only the cluster of pistils (0), looking like a very minute 
green strawberry, is visible—(that is to the common 
observer, for the wanting organs are merely rudimen: 
tary, and not developed). 
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Strawberry Blossoms. 


ou 


Perfect blossom. Staminate blossom. Prstillate blossom. 


Besides these, there is really a third class, quite distinct, the 
blossoms of which are regularly hermaphrodite, or perfect, mn 
themselves, and which always bear excellent crops—though not 
perhaps so large as some of the most prolific of the pistillates do 
when fertilized. To this belong the Common English Wood 
Strawberries and the Alpines. Hence, these old inhabitants 
of the gardens have, from their uniform productiveness, long 
been favourites with many who have not understood the cha- 
racter and habits of the larger staminate and pistillate varieties. 
No. 1 as above shows the blossom of this class of strawberries. 

Varieties.—The verieties of this fruit are very numerous, 
indeed quite unnecessarily so for all useful purposes. They 
have chiefly been originated abroad within the last thirty years. 
The different species from which the varieties have been raised, 
have given a character to certain classes of Strawberries, 
pretty distinctly marked. Thus, from our own Wild Straw- 
berry, or Virginia Scarlet, as it is called abroad, have originated 
the Scarlet Strawberries; from the Pine or Surinam Straw- 
berry has been raised the class called Pines. From the 
common Wood Strawberry of Europe, another class, com- 
prising the Woods and Alpines. Besides, there are the Haut- 
bois, from a sort, a native of Bohemia, the Chili Strawberries, 
from South America, the Green Strawberries, and the Black 
Strawberries. 

Of these the Pines and the Scarlets are the largest and highest 
flavoured. The Wood and Alpine Strawberries are valuable 
for bearing a long time, and parting freely from the hull or stalk, 
in picking. 


; CLASS I. 


Scarlet and Pine Strawberries comprising such Varieties as are 
most generally esteemed. 


Boston Pine. 


Raised by C. M. Hovey, Boston, Mass. This fine early straw- 
berry, to have it in perfection, requires rich, deep soil, and to be 
grown in hills or bunches eighteen or twenty inches apart eack 
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way. Flowers pistillate. Fruit rather large, roundish, slightly 
conical; colour deep glossy crimson. Flesh rather firm, juicy, 
rich, and of excellent favour—an uncertain variety in many 
places. On rich, deep, gravelly soil, we have seen it in the 
greatest perfection. 

Burr’s New Pine. 


Raised by Mr. Burr, Columbus, Ohio. Vines moderately 
vigorous, productive ; flowers pistillate. Fruit medium, regular, 
roundish-conical ; colour light crimson. Flesh tender, juicy, 
with a sweet, rich, aromatic flavour. 

This fine early variety is suited for the amateur and family use 
(the surface being too tender for market purpose). It requires 
high cultivation and good care; with such treatment, the grower 
is well paid. It is rather tender in many localities; extremes 
of heat and cold affect it. 


Crimson Cone. 
Scotch Pine Apple. Dutchberry. 

An old and beautiful variety, much grown for the New York 
market: a hardy, vigorous grower, productive ; flowers pistillate. 
Fruit medium, regular, elongated-conic. Colour deep crimson ; 
seeds deeply imbedded. Flesh rather firm, sprightly, with a rich 
:.cid flavor; rather latein ripening. One of the best for preserving. 


Hovey's Seedling. 
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Hovey’s Serpuine. Hov. Mag. 
ro) 


This splendid Strawberry was raised in 1834, by Messrs. Ho- 
vey, seedsmen, of Boston, and is undoubtedly, for this climate, 
one of the finest of all varieties. ‘The vines are unusually vigor- 
ous and hardy, producing very large crops, and the fruit is al- 
ways of the largest size and finely flavoured. It is well known 
at the present moment throughout all the states, and has every- 
where proved superior for all general purposes, to any other 
large-fruited kind. The leaves are large, rather light green, and 
the fruit-stalk long and erect. 

Fruit very large, roundish oval, or slightly conical, deep shin- 
ing scarlet, seeds slightly imbedded; flesh firm, with a rich, 
agreeable flavour. It ripens about the medium season, or a few 
days after it. Flowers pistillate. 


JENNY’s SEEDLING. 


An American variety, hardy, vigorous, and productive. Flow- 
ers pistillate. Fruit large, roundish, conical ; colour rich dark- 
red. Flesh firm, rich, sprightly subacid. An excellent variety 
for market and preserving. 


Larce Harty ScarLet. 
Early Virginia. 
An American variety ; one of the earliest ; an abundant bearer ; 
popular in many sections. Flowers staminate. Fruit medium 


_ or below, roundish ovate, regularly formed ; light scarlet, seeds 
deeply imbedded. Flesh tender, of a rich excellent flavour. 


Loneworty’s PRO IFIC. 
Schneicke’s Seedling. 


Originated at Cincinnati on the lands of Mr. Longworth in 
the Garden of Eden by Mr.Schneicke. Flowers hermaphrodite. 
Vines vigorous and very productive ; foot-stalks long, stout; 
leaves large, not very thick, considerably ruffled. Fruit large, 
roundish, broad at base, sometimes oblate ; colour light-crimson. 
Flesh firm, scarlet, with numerous rays (the remains of the fila 
ments). Flavour rich, briskly acid. 


M’Avoy’s Suprrrior. 
M’Avoy’s, No. 12. 
Origin, Cincinnati, on the lands of Mr. Longworth. Flowers 
pistillate ; vines hardy, very vigorous and very productive ; 


leaves broad and dark ; foot-stalks long and stout; trusses large 
and full. Fruit large, roundish, irregularly oblate, more or less 
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necked. Colour light crimson, becoming deep crimson at fud 
maturity. Flesh deep scarlet, tender, very juicy, with an exceed- 
ingly rich, vinous flavour; surface of the fruit rather tender, 
and will not bear long carriage. 


WALKER’S SEEDLING. 


Raised by Samuel Walker, Roxbury, Mass. A very hand 
some, excellent, and productive variety. Flowers staminate. 
Fruit medium to large; regular, generally conic. Colour very 
deep crimson, becoming maroon at maturity, glossy. Flesh deep 
crimson, tender, juicy, with a fine, rich, brisk acid favour. _ 


CLASS II. 


Comprising varieties of very good quality—some suited to cer- 
tain localities, and many not yet well tested. 


Apmirau Dunpas.’ (Myatts.) 


An English variety, of vigorous habit. Flowers staminate. 
Fruit large, irregular, or somewhat flattened, or angular shape 
in the large berries, and conical in the smaller ones. Colour, 
pale scarlet. Flesh moderately firm, juicy, with a good but not 
high flavour. (Hoy. Mag.) 


Asax. (Nicholson’s.) 


An English variety. A large, dark-coloured fruit, of a blunt, 
ovate form, with a deep-coloured fiesh, well-flavoured and good. 
Vines not hardy. (Hov. Mag.) 


Autce Maup. 


A foreign variety. Flowers staminate. Plant strong and 
vigorous; requires plenty of room, deep and rich cultivation, to 
succeed well. Mr. John Saul, of Washington, says it is grown 
extensively around that city by the market gardeners, and is 
one of their best for that purpose. Fruit large, conical. Colour, 
dark, glossy scarlet. Flesh light scarlet, juicy, rich, and excel- 
lent. 

Bicton Pring. 


A new English variety, but too tender for our climate. Fruit 
large, roundish. Colour white, with a tinge of pink on the 
sunny side. Flesh tender, delicate, mild and pleasant, but not 
rich. 

Brack Prince. 
Black Imperial. 


A foreign variety, and, when in perfection, of the best quality 
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It generally does best on a stiff, heavy loam. Variable. In some 
localities, fine; in others, insipid, sour, and worthless. Flowers 
pistillate; vines vigorous and productive. Fruit large, regular, 
roundish, or ovate depressed. Colour very deep crimson, al- 
most black, glossy. Flesh deep crimson, rather firm; rich and 
high-flavoured. 


Bisnor’s ORANGE. 
Bishop’s New. Orange Hudson Bay. 


American. Flowers pistillate; vines hardy, vigorous, and 
productive. Fruit medium, conical, regular. Colour light scar- 
let, approaching orange. Flesh rather firm, rich, and excellent 
Requires good cultivation. 


British QUEEN. 
Myatt’s British Queen. 


Raised by Mr. Myatt, England. Flowers staminate, plant 
vigorous; foliage large, rather tender, affected with extremes of 
heat and cold: requires deep, rich cultivation, and should be 
grown in hills to bring it to perfection, and is then productive ; 
but with ordinary care is a shy bearer, and not worth growing. 
Fruit very large, roundish, conical; occasionally cockscomb- 
shaped, of a beautiful shining scarlet. Flesh rather firm, juicy, 
rich, and exceilent. 


Bricuton Pine. 


Raised by Mr. Scott, of Brighton, Mass. Said to be early, 
hardy, and productive. Fruit large, conical, deep crimson, rich, 
sprightly flavour. 


Burr’s SEEDLING. 
Burr’s Old Seedling. Burr’s Staminate. 
Raised by Mr. Burr, Columbus, Ohio. Staminate; vines 
hardy, vigorous, and productive. Fruit rather large, roundish, 


inclining to conic. Colour light scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy, 
with a mild, pleasant flavour. 


Capt. Coox. 


An English variety of large size, somewhat resembling the 
British Queen, but not quite so large: the colour is dark and 
rich. (Hov. Mag.) 


CRYSTAL PALACE. 


An English variety of vigorous growth; hardy, and requires 
plenty of room, Fruit large, very conical, regular; brilliant, 
2¢ 
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glossy scarlet. Flesh firm, fine-grained, juicy, and high-flaroured, 
(Hov. Mag.) 


CusHING. 


Raised by Dr. W. D. Brinckle, Philadelphia. "Fruit medium, 
roundish, conical. Colour light scarlet. Flesh tender, with a 
sprightly, pleasant flavour. Moderately productive. 


DrapEmM. 


Raised by William R. Prince. Pistillate; very large, showy, 
rounded, beautiful light scarlet; pleasant flavour; a remarkably 
fine and beautiful berry. Plant very robust, vigorous, and hardy. 
Very productive. (Pr. Cat.) 


Duc pr Brapant. 


From Belgium. Fruit large, conical; bright scarlet, good 
flavour ; tolerably productive and early. 


Fiti-Basket. 


_ Anew English variety; said to be very productive and valua- 
ble as a market fruit. Very large, roundish; dark scarlet; beau- 
tiful; good flavour. (Hov. Mag.) 


GERMANTOWN. 
Young's Seedling. 


Originated with Mr. G. Young, a market gardener of Ger- 
mantown, near Philadelphia. Said to be the best in cultivation 
for market purposes. Plant vigorous, hardy; very productive, 
and continues a long time in bearing. Fruit very large, regular, 
roundish, conical. Colour rich dark crimson. Flesh rather 
firm, sweet, rich, and high-flavoured. Pistillate. 


GENESEE. 


Raised by Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Hardy, 
vigorous, moderately productive. Staminate. Fruit rather large, 
roundish, somewhat oblate; largest at centre; tapering towards 
base and apex; generally necked. Colour scarlet, inclining to 
crimson. Flesh tender, juicy, mild and pleasant ; not rich. 


GouiaTH. (Kitley’s.) 


Flowers staminate; plant vigorous and hardy. Fruit very 
large, irregular ; bright scarlet, “rich, high flavour, and, like all 
the English varieties, requires plenty of room and high culture 
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Hooker. 


Raised by H. E. Hooker, Rochester, N. Y., and is highly 
esteemed in that vicinity. Flowers hermaphrodite; plant vigor. 
ous, hardy, and productive, foliage large and broad; foot stalks 
long and rather stout. Fruit large, broadly conical, regular, 
very large, specimens, sometimes cockscomb-shaped or depress- 
ed. Colour deep crimson, almost maroon, with a polished sur- 
face, which is rather soft. Flesh deep crimson, rather tender, 
juicy, with a fine rich flavour. 


Hopson. 
Hudson’s Bay. American Scarlet. 
Late Scarlet. York River Scarlet. 


An old American variety, formerly much cultivated for the 
markets ; but other and larger kinds are taking its place. Flow- 
ers pistillate. Fruit medium, conical ; sometimes with a neck. 
Colour rich, dark shining red ; seeds deeply imbedded. Flesh 
firm, of a high, but brisk acid flavour. Good for preserving. 


ImpPERIAL CRIMSON. 


Raised by W. R. Prince. Flowers pistillate. Fruit large ; 
short cone, or rounded ; colour dark scarlet or crimson. Flesh 
firm, sweet, and fine flavour, productive. First rate. (Wm. R. 
Prince.) 


IMPERIAL SCARLET. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince. Flowers pistillate. Plant very 
vigorous, foliage large, pale green, luxuriant ; very valuable for 
the size and beauty of its fruit, and for its other qualities. Fruit 
very large; obtuse-cone or rounded, scarlet, handsome, juicy, 
and sprightly flavour; firm for market, productive. (Pr. Cat.) 


Iowa. 
Washington. 


A Seedling of the Western Praries. Flowers staminate , 
plant hardy, vigorous, and very productive. Fruit medium to 
large, roundish ; light orange-scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy, very 
acid—an early variety. 


Jenny Linn. 


Raised by Isaac Fay, Cambridgeport, Mass. Flowers stam 
nate; vines hardy, vigorous, and productive; an early variety, 
Fruit medium, conical. Colour rich crimson, glossy, Flesh 
rather firm, juicy, rich, sprightly, subacid. 
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Keen’s SrEpine. 
Keen’s Black Pine. Murphy’s Child. 


An old well-known English sort of the finest quality, but does 
aot generally succeed here. Flowers staminate. Fruit large, 
roundish, often cockscomb-shaped, dark purplish-scarlet, surface 
polished. Flesh firm, with a rich high flavour. 


Lz Baron. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince. Fruit early, very large, obtuse- 
cone, dark scarlet, not showy, sweet, rich, melting, highest fla- 
vour of all the largest varieties ; very productive for one of its 
sexuality, and continues a long time in bearing. Hermaphro- 
dite. (Pr. Cat.) 


McAvoy’s Extra Rep. 
McAvoy’s No 1. 


Same origin as Superior. Flowers pistillate ; vines hardy, 
vigorous, and very productive. Fruit large, irregularly oblate, 
generally necked. Colour deep scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy ; 
flavour exceedingly acid. Excellent for preserving. 


Meraven Scaret. 
Methven Castle. Southampton Scarlet. 
Warren’s Seedling. Keen’s Seedling, (of some) 

An English variety of large sizes, roundish or cockscomb-shap- 
ed, rather dull scarlet. Flesh soft, and of indifferent flavour; 
pistillate. 

MoyamMENsINne. 


Raised by Gerhard Schmitz, of Philidelphia. Pistillate, mo- 
derately vigorous and productive. Fruit medium to large, 
broadly conical, deep crimson ; seeds numerous, deeply imbedded. 
Flesh red, rather firm, pretty briskly acid, much like Hudson, 
and may prove a good market veriety. 


MonrorE ScaRLet. 


Raised by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. Flowers pis- 
tillate, plant vigorous, and productive. Fruit rather large, 1»und- 
ish, light scarlet. Flesh tender, juicy, and of very good flavour. 


Necxep Prinz. 
Unique Prairie. Pine Apple. 
An American variety, rather early, medium size, conical, with 
a neck; light scarlet. Flesh tender, sprightly, rather acid , 
productive. Pistillate. 
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Omer Pacua. 


A foreign variety. Fruit large, roundish, or cockscombrshaped, 
Colour bright red. Flesh solid, juicy, sweet ; flavour resembling 
the old pine; strong habit and prolific. (Hov. Mag.) 


ORANGE PROLIFIC. 


Raised by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N.Y. Flowers pis 
tillate; vines hardy, vigorous, very productive. — Fruit large, 
roundish, sometimes oblate, often necked; deep crimson ; seeds 
deeply imbedded. Flesh somewhat firm, with a brisk, rather 
acid flavour. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Raised by Gerhard Schmitz, of Philadelphia. Pistillate, plant 
moderately vigorous, not productive. Fruit medium to large, 
broadly conical, deep crimson. Flesh red, very similar to Moya- 
mensing. 

Princn’s Crimax. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince, Flushing, Long Island. Pistillate. 
Very large, conical, beautiful bright scarlet, a splendid fruit, 
good flavour, very productive, estimable ; plant vigorous, with 
pale-green foliage. (Pr. Cat.) 


Prince or WALES. 


An English fruit of large size, with a bright deep red, glossy 
surface, and a delicate solid flesh, somewhat acid. (Hov. Mag.) 


Prince’s MaGnate. 


Raised by Wm. R. Prince. Fruit very large, rounded, and 
some berries compressed; scarlet; rich flavour, productive, 
highly valuable, a very distinct fruit; plant hardy and vigorous, 
with large broad foliage. Flowers pistillate. (Pr. Cat.) 


Rivat Hupson. 


Raised by Mr. Burr, Columbus, Ohio, an improvement on 
the old Hudson ; plant hardy and productive—Pistillate. Fruit 
medium, conical. Colour deep crimson. Flesh firm, with a 
brisk sub-acid flavour. 


Ross’s Pueantrx. 


Raised by Alexander Ross, Hudson, N. Y. Staminate; does 
not succeed unless with deep, rich soil, and good cultivation 
Fruit large, generally cockscomb-shaped. Colour very dar’ 
red. Flesh firm and high flavoured. 
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Rupy. 


_ English, medium size; bright coloured berry of a long ovate 
form, similar in shape to Scott’s Seedling, Flesh juicy, rich, 
and excellent; not very hardy. (Hov. Mag.) 


Scartet NonpaREIL. 


English ; very large, pretty regularly formed ; roundish, coni- 
cal; bright glossy red ; saccharine, and rich, with a highly 
perfumed flavour. (Hov. Mag.) . 


Scar.tet Cone. 


Raised by Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester. N. Y. _Pistillate ; 
plant vigorous and very productive. Fruit large, perfectly coni- 
cal, bright scarlet, beautiful. (Ell. & Barry’s Cat.) 


Scorr’s SEEDLING. 


Raised by Mr. J. Scott, of Brighton, Mass. Flowers herma- 
phrodite. A beautiful, rather early, hardy and productive va- 
riety. Fruit rather large, elongated-conic, regular ; light crim- 
son or scarlet. Flesh pale-red, not very juicy, nor high. fla- 
voured. 


Sir Harry. 


A Seedling of the British Queen, impregnated with Keen’s 
Seedling ; considered the most valuable of all the English va- 
rieties. The berries are very large, of a thick cockscomb form, 
large calyx, and stout fruit stems. Colour deep dark red, or 
mulberry; glossy. Flesh red, solid, fine-grained, very juicy, and 
of the most delicious flavour ; plants robust and great bearers. 


(Hov. Mag.) 


TRIOMPHE DE GAND. 


From Belgium ; plant vigorous, moderately productive. Fruit 
large, roundish, irregular; bright crimson. Flesh rather firm, 
juicy, and very good flavour. 


VICTORIA. 
Trollope’s Victoria. 


An English variety. Flowers staminate, plant hardy, vigo- 
rous, moderately productive ; leaves large, thick, roundish, ob- 
tusely serrate. Fruit very large, nearly globular, regular. 
Calyx very large in a depression; colour light crimson. Flesh, 
light scarlet, tender, juicy, sweet, rich, with a somewhat pecu 
liar aromatic flavour. 
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VicomrTessE HERICART DE Tuury. 


A new French variety, vigorous, promising well. Flowers 
staminate. Fruit medium to large; conical, sometimes cockscomb- 
shaped, Colour bright scarlet. Flesh rather firm and rich ; early 
and productive. 


WESTERN QUEEN. 


Raised by Prof. Kirtland, Cleveland, Ohio. Pistillate. Vines 
hardy and productive. Fruit medium to large; roundish, 
conical. Colour rich glossy dark red. Flesh firm, juicy, sub- 
acid, sprightly and agreeable flavour. (Elliott.) 


Witson’s ALBANY. 


Raised by the late James Wilson, Albany, N.Y. Flowers 
staminate Vines hardy, vigorous, and very productive. Fruit 
large, broadly conic, pointed. Colour deep crimson. Flesh 
crimson, tender, with a brisk acid flavour; a promising va- 
riety. . 


WILLEY. 


American ; pistillate; vigorous, hardy, and very productive. 
Fruit medium, roundish. Colour deep crimson. Flesh firm, 
with a sprightly acid flavour ; a good sort for preserving. 


CLASS III. 


Comprising such as are superseded by better sorts. 


Brack Roseserry. Thomp, 


Fruit medium, nearly round, dark-red or purplish, pleasant 
favour, moderate bearer. 


BrEWER’s EMPEROR. 


English, staminate, medium size, ovate, dark-red, good 
Tavour. 


Cox’s SEEDLING. 


English, large, light-red, irregular shape, rather acid, late. 


Co.umpus. (Burr’s.) 


American. Pistillate, large, roundish, hardy, productive, 
dark-red, tender and sweet. 
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CRESCENT SEEDLING. 


Originated at New Orleans, said to be a perpetual bearer ; 
but has not proved of any value with us. 


Deptrorp PINE. 
Myatt’s Deptford Pine. 


English. Staminate, large, wedge-shaped; bright glossy 
scarlet. Flesh solid, rich, sub-acid, shy bearer. 


Downton. 
Knight's Seedling. 
English. Staminate, medium, with a neck, ovate, dark, 
purplish scarlet, good flavour, poor bearer. 


DunpDEE. 


A Scotch variety. Pistillate,) medium, roundish oval, light 
scarlet, rich acid flavour, productive, late. 


Doxe or Kent. 


Austrian scarlet. Globe scarlet. 
Nova Scotia scarlet. Early prolific scarlet. 


English, staminate. Fruit small, roundish, conical, bright 
scarlet ; flavour sharp and good. Ripens early, which is its 
chief merit. 

EBERLEIN’S SEEDLING. 


American, staminate, medium, conical, dark-scarlet, sweet 
flavour, early, productive. 


Exeanora. (Myatt’s.) 
English, staminate, very large, conical; crimson scarlet, acid, 
poor bearer. 
Exiza. (Myatt’s.) 


English, staminate, large, irregular cockscomb, light glossy 
scarlet, rich, delicious flavour, rather late, shy bearer. 


Exiza. (River’s.) 


English, staminate, large, obtuse-conical; glossy scarlet; 
excellent flavour, not productive. 
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Gucsr. (Myatt’s.) 
English, large, globular; rich scarlet, excellent flavour, mo 
derately productive. 
Grove Enp Scare. 
Atkinson’s scarlet. Aberdeen Beehive. 


English, staminate, medium, globular ; bright scarlet ; rather 
acid, early, productive. 


Hoorer’s SEEDLING. 


-English, staminate, medium conical, deep glossy crimsor ich 
and sweet, not productive. 


HountsMAn. 


American, pistillate, large roundish, light scarlet, poor flavour 
very productive. 


Keen’s Pistituate. 


English, medium, conical, dark red, sprightly, acid flavour 
not very productive. 


Late Protirtc. 


American, pistillate, medium, late, light scarlet, good flavour, 
productive. 


La Lrecgorise, 


French, staminate, large, bright scarlet, medium quality, un 
productive. 


Lizziz Ranpo.pu. 
American, pistillate, medium, roundish, light crimson, poor 
flavour, productive. 
Mammotu. (Myatt’s.) 
English, staminate, large, roundish, dark crimson, poor 
flavour, unproductive. 
MELon. 


Scotch, medium, roundish, dark colour; not of much value, 


Morrrer’s SEEpDLina. 


American, pistillate, rather large, very acid, productive. 
29* 
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Op Ping, or Carorina. Thomp. 


Pine Apple. Old Scarlet. 
Carolina. Blood Pine. 
Old Scarlet Pine. Grandiflora. 


American, staminate, medium, conical with a neck; some 
times cockscomb-shaped, bright scarlet. Flesh solid, juicy and 
rich, 


Prince ALBERT. (Myatt’s.) 


| English, staminate, large, oblong cone, deep scarlet, not high 
flavour, moderately productive. 
Prouiric. (Myatt’s.) 


English, staminate, large, conical, light glossy scarlet, rich 
flavour, unproductive. 


Prorvuse SCARLET. 
American, pistillate, medium, a little improvement on the old 
Early scarlet which it much resembles, productive. 
PrINcE OF ORLEANS. 


Staminate, medium, roundish, dark colour, poor bearer. 


Ricuarpson’s EaRzy. 
American, staminate, medium, conical; dark crimson, early, 
good flavour, not productive. 
Ricwarpson’s Late. 
American, staminate, large, roundish, light-scarlet, good 
sprightly flavour, moderately productive. 
RosEBERRY. 
Aberdeen. Scotch Scarlet. 
Foreign. Pistillate; rather small, ovate, dark scarlet, tolera- 
ble flavour. Poor bearer. 
Scarier Mettine. (Burt’s.) 
American. Pistillate; medium, conical, light scarlet, showy; 
very tender, not rich; very productive. 
ScHILLER. 


German. Comes in a week after the usual season; requires 
high cultivation. Medium, conical, cebiecnining red ; ‘rich, © 1b- 
acid flavour; not productive. : 
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Swarnstone’s Seepuine. Thomp. 


English. Staminate; large, ovate, beautiful light glossy scar. 
let, and good flavour: bears only very moderate crovs. 


CLASS Il. 
Alpine and Wood Strawberries, 
Rev Woop. Thomp. 


English Red Wood. Common Rouge. 
Des Bois a Fruit Rouge. Newland’s Mammoth. 
Stoddard’s Alpine. 


This is the wild strawberry of Europe (F. vesca), long more 
commonly cultivated in our gardens than any other sort, and 
still, perhaps, the easiest of cultivation, and one of the most 
desirable kinds. It always bears abundantly; and though the 
fruit is small, yet it is produced for a much longer time than 
that of the other classes of strawberries, and is very sweet and 
delicate in flavour. Flowers always perfect. 

Fruit red, small, roundish-ovate. Seeds set even with the 
surface of the fruit. It ripens at medium season. 


Waite Woop. Thomp. 
This is precisely similar in all respects to the foregoing, ex- 
cept in its colour, which is white. It ripens at the same time. 


Rep Auping. Thomp. 


Red Monthly Strawberry. Des Alpes a Fruit Rouge. 
Des Alpes de Tous.les Mois a Fruit Rouge, &c. 


The common Red Alpine, or monthly-bearing strawberry, is 
a native of the Alps, and succeeds well with very trifling care 
in this country. The Alpines always continue bearing from 
June till November; but a very fine autumnal crop is secured 
by cutting off all the spring blossoms. The plant resembles the 
Red Wood, and the fruit is similar in flavour and colour, but 
long-conical in form. Flowers always perfect. 


Waite Apne. Thomp. 
White Monthly. Des Alpes a Fruit Blanc. 
Des Alpes de Tous les Mois a Fruit Blane, &e. 
Precisely similar to the Red Alpine, except in colour, Fr tit 
conical, white. 
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Rep-Buss Aupine. Thomp. 


Rouisson. Monthly, without Runners. 
Des Alpes sans Filets. Commun sans Filets. 


The Bush Alpines are remarkable among strawberries for 
their total destitution of runners. Hence they always grow in 
neat, compact bunches, and are preferred by many persons for 
edging beds in the kitchen garden. The fruit is conical, and 
the whole plant, otherwise, is quite similar to common Alpines. 
We think it one of the most desirable sorts, and it bears abun- 
dantly through the whole season. The Bush Alpines were first 
introduced into the United States by the late Andrew Parmen- 
tier, of Brooklyn. To propagate them the roots are divided 
Flowers always perfect. 


Wauire-Busu Atrine. Thomp. 


White Monthly, without Runners. 
Buisson des Alps Blane, &e. 


This differs from the foregoing only in the colour of the fruit, 
which is conical and white. 


CLASS IV. 
Hautbois Strawberries.* 


Pzasopy’s New Havrsors. (H.) 


This new variety originated with Charles A. Peabody, Colum- 
bus, Ga., who says it is vigorous and hardy, bearing with impu- 
nity great degrees of heat and cold. Fruit of the largest size. 
Form irregular. Flesh firm, sweet, melting, juicy, with a pine- 
apple flavour. When fully ripe, the colour is a rich, deep 
crimson. Not yet proved at the North. 


Prouiric or Conicat. Thomp. 


Musk Hautbois. Double Bearing. 
French Musk Hautbois. | Caperon Royal 
Caperon Hermaphrodite. 


This is a capital variety. Its strong habit and very large, 
usually perfect flowers, borne high above the leaves, distinguish 
it. The fruit is very large and fine, dark-coloured, with a pecu- 
liarly rich, slightly musky flavour. It bears most abundant 
crops. Fruit large, conical, light purple in the shade, dark, 


* Haut-bois, literally high-wood, that is, wood strawberries bin high 
leaves and frait stalks. 
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blackish purple in the sun; seeds prominent; flesh rather firm, 
sweet, and excellent. It ripens tolerably early, and sometimes 
gives a second crop. Staminate. 

The Common Havrsors, Grosz, Lares Fiat, &c., are scarce- 
ly worthy of cultivation here. 


CLASS V. 
Chili Strawberries. 


True Cam. Thomp. 


Patagonian. Greenwell’s New Giant. 
Greenwell’s French. 
Fruit very large, bluntly conical or ovate, dull-red; seeds dark 
brown, projecting; flesh very firm, hollow-cored, of a rather in- 
different, sweet flavour. Ripens late. 


Wimor’s Surers. Thomp. 


An English seedling, raised from the foregoing; very showy 
in size, but indifferent fruit and a poor bearer. Fruit roundish, 
sometimes cockscomb-shaped; surface pale scarlet, polished ; 
seeds projecting; flesh hollow, and of only tolerable flavour. 
Medium season. 


Yztiow Cuitt. Thomp. 


Fruit very large, irregular in form, yellow, with a brown cheek; 
seeds slightly imbedded. Flesh very firm, rather rich. 


CLASS VI. 
Green Strawberries. 


[Little valued or cultivated, being more curious than good. They re- 
semble, in general appearance, the Wood strawberries. Leaves light green, 
much plaited. Flesh solid. There are several sorts grown by the French, 
but the following is the only one of any value, and it is a shy bearer.] 


GREEN STRAWBERRY. Thomp. 


Green Pine. Fraisier Vert. 
Green Wood. Powdered Pine. 
Green Alpine. 

Fruit small, roundish, or depressed, whitish-green, and at taa- 
turity tinged with reddish-brown on the sunny side. Flesh solid, 
greenish, very juicy, with a peculiar, rich, pine-apple flavour. 
Ripens late. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 
Tue MEton. 


Cucumis Melo, L. Cucurbitacee, of botanists. 
Melon, of the French; Melona, German; Meleon, Dutch; Melone, italian 
and Melon, Spanish. 


The Melon (or musk melon) is the richest and most luscious 
of all herbaceous fruits. The plant which bears this fruit is a 
trailing annual, supposed to be a native of Persia, but which has 
been so long in cultivation in all warm climates that it is quite 
doubtful which is its native country. 

The climate of the Middle and Southern States is remarkably 
favourable for it—indeed far more so than that of England, 
France, or any of the temperate portions of Europe. Conse- 
quently melons are raised as field crops by market gardeners, © 
and in the month of August the finest citrons or green-fleshed 
melons may be seen in the markets of New York and Philadel- 
phia in immense quantities, so abundant in most seasons as fre- 
quently to be sold at half a dollar per basket, containing nearly 
a bushel of the fruit. . The warm dry soils of Long Island and 
New Jersey, are peculiarly favourable to the geowth of melons, 
and even at low prices the product is so large that this crop is 
one of the most profitable. 

Culture—tThe culture of the melon is very easy in all, ex: 
cept the most northern portions of the United States. Early in 
May, a piece of rich, light soil is selected, well manured and 
thoroughly dug, or prepared by deep ploughing and harrowing. 
Hills are then marked out, six feet apart each way. These 
hills are prepared by digging a foot deep, and two feet across, 
which are filled half full of good, well-rotted manure. Upon 
the latter are thrown three or four inches of soil, and both ma- 
nure and soil are then well mixed together. More soil, well 
pulverized, is now thrown over the top, so as to complete the hill, 
making it three inches higher than the surface. Upon this, 
plant eight or ten grains of seed, covering them about half an 
inch deep. 

When the plants have made two rough leaves, thin them so 
as to leave but two or three to each hill. Draw the earth nicely 
around the base of the plants with the hoe. And to prevent 
the attack of the striped cucumber bug (Galereuca vittata), the 
great enemy of the melon and cucumber plants, sprinkle the 
svil just beneath the plants, as soon as they come up, with guano, 
The pungent smell of this manure renders it an effectual protec- 
tion voth against this insect and the cucumber flea beetle, a lit 
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tle black, jumping insect, that also rapidly devours its leaves in 
some districts; while it also gives the young plants'a fine start 
in the early part of the season. 

As soon as the runners show the first blossom buds, stop 
them, by pinching out the bud at the extremities. This will 
cause an increased production of lateral shoots, and add to the 
size of the-fruit. Nothing more is necessary but to keep the 
surface free from weeds, and to stir the soil lightly with the hoe, 
in field culture. In gardens, thinning the fruit, and placing bits 
of slate, or blackened shingles under each fruit, improve its size 
and flavour. 

To retain a fine sort of melon in perfection, it should be growr 
at some distance from any other sort, or even from any of the 
_ cucumber family, otherwise the seeds of the next generation of 

fruit will be spoiled by the mixture of the pollen. 

Varieties—More than seventy varieties are enumerated in 
the catalogue of the London Horticultural Society’s garden, but 
many of these do not succeed without extra care in this coun- 
try, which their quality is not found to repay. Indeed what is 
popularly known as the Citron melon, one of the finest of the 
green fleshed class, is the greatest favourite with all American 
gardeners. It is high-flavoured, uniformly good, very produc- 
tive, and in all respects adapted to the climate. 

Melons may be divided into three classes—the Green-Fleshed, 
as the citron, and nutmeg; Yellow-Fleshed, as the cantelopes ; 
and Persian Melons, with very thin skins and the most melting 
honey-like flesh, of delicious flavour. The Green-Fleshed melons 
are of very rich flavour and roundish form; the Yellow-Fleshed 
are large, usually oval, and of second rate flavour: the Persian 
melon, the finest of all, but yet scarce with us, requiring much 
care in cultivation, and a fine warm season. 


CLASS I. 
Green-Fleshed Melons. 


Cirron.—This is much the finest melon for general culture. 
Fruit rather small, roundish, flattened at the end, regularly rib- 
bed and thickly netted ; skin deep green, becoming pale greenish 
yellow at maturity ; rind moderately thick, flesh green, firm, rich, 
and high flavoured. Ripens pretty early and bears along time. 

Nurmec.—An old variety, often seen impure, but when in 
perfection, very melting and excellent. Fruit as large again as 
the forezoing, roundish oval ; skin very thickly netted, pale 
green, slightly but distinctly ribbed; rind rather thin, flesh pale 
green, very melting, sweet and good, with a high musky flavour, 
Medium season. 
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Frangin’s Green-Fiesuep.—Very excellent and produce: 
tive. Fruit rather large, roundish; skin very slightly netted, 
anit yellow when ripe; flesh green, exceedingly tender and 
rich. 

ImproveD GreEn-FLusu.—A new English variety, of exqui- 
site flavour. Fruit rather large, roundish, not ribbed, slightly 
netted; skin thin, pale yellow at maturity; flesh thick, green, 
and of very delicious flavour. 

Brrcuwoopv.—One of the very best of this class. Fruit of 
medium size, oval, netted, skin greenish yellow ; flesh pale green, 
rich, and very sugary. Ripens early. 

SxmiMan’s Fine Nuerrep.—tEarliest of the green-fleshed me 
lons, small, rough-netted, flattened at the ends, flesh green, very 
thick, firm, sugary, and of the most delicious flavour. 

Pine Appie.—A dark green oval melon, of medium size, 
rough-netted ; flesh thick, firm, juicy, and sweet. 


CLASS II. 
Yellow, or Orange- Fleshed Melons. 


Earty CanteLoup.—Early and productive—its chief merits, 
Fruit small, nearly round, skin thin, smooth, ribbed nearly 
white ; flesh orange colour, of sweet and pleasant flavour. The 
first melon ripe. 

Netrep CantreLoup.—tThe best flavoured of this class, often 
quite rich. Fruit rather small, sound; skin pale green, closely - 
covered with net-work ; flesh dark reddish-orange, flavour sugary 
and rich. 

Buack Rock (or Rock Canteloup). A very large melon 
frequently weighing 8 or 10 pounds, and of pretty good flavour. 
Fruit round, but flattened at both ends, covered with knobs or 
carbuncles ; skin dark green, thick; flesh salmon coloured, 
sweet, but not rich. Ripens rather late. 

Curist1ANa.—A_ yellow fleshed variety which originated in 
Massachusetts. It is a week earlier than citron but not equal to 
it; nearly round, dull yellowish green skin, of very good quality, 
but valued chiefly for its earliness. 


CLASS III. 
Persian Melons. 


Ket1sixa.—One of the very finest and most delicate flavoured 
of melons. Fruit rather large, egg-shaped, skin pale lemon 
colour, regularly netted all over. Flesh nearly white, high fla. 
voured, and “ texture like that ofa ripe Beurré pear” 
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Green Hoosatnez.—One of the best for this climate, and 
bears well. Fruit egg-shaped, of medium size, skin light gieen, 
netted. Flesh pale greenish white, tender and abounding witk 
sugary, highly perfumed juice. Seeds large. 

Sweer Ispanan.—The most delicious of all melons. Fruit 
large oval; skin nearly smooth, deep sulphur colour. Flesh 
greenish white, unusually thick, crisp, and of the richest and 
most sugary flavour. Ripens rather late. 

Large GermMEeK.—Early, good bearer, and very excellent. 
Fruit of large size, roundish, flattened at the ends, and ribbed, 
skin green, closely netted. Flesh greenish, firm, juicy, rich and 
high flavoured. 

Besides the foregoing there are Winter Melons from the 
South of Europe, very commonly cultivated in Spain, which, if 
suspended in a dry room, may be kept till winter. The Grezy 
Vatencia and the Dampsua are the three principal sorts ; they 
are oval, skin netted, flesh white, stgary and good. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Tue Warer-MELon. 


Cucurbita citrullus, L. Cucurbitacee, of botanists. 
Pasteur, of the French; Wasser Melone, German; Cocomero, Italian. 


Tux Water-Melon is a very popular and generally cultivated 
fruit in this country. The vine is a training annual of the most 
vigorous growth, and the fruit is very large, smooth, and green, 
with a red or yellow core. Though far inferior to the melon in 
richness, its abundant, cooling juice renders it very grateful and 
refreshing in our hot midsummer days. Immense fields of the 
water-melon are raised in New Jersey and Long Island, and 
their culture is very easy throughout all the middle and southern 
states. 

The cultivation of the water-melon is precisely similar to that 
of the melon, except that the hills must be eight feet apart. 
The finest crops we have ever seen, were grown upon old pieces 
of rich meadow land, the sod well turned under with the plough 
at the last of April, and the melons planted at once. 

The following are its best varieties. 

1. IvprrraL.—A remarkably fine flavoured and very productive 
sort, from the Mediterranean, Fruit of medium size, nearly 
round, Skin pale green and white, marbled, rind remarkably 
thin, flesh solid to the centre, light red, crisp, rich, and high 
flavoured. Seeds quite small, reddish brown, 

2. Carotina.—The large common variety. Fruit very large 
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oblong, skin dark green and white marbled, rind thick. Flesh 
aoe red, hollow at the centre, sweet and good, seeds large 
lack. 

There is also a sub-variety with pale yellow flesh and white 
seeds, 

3. SpantsH.—A rich and very excellent water-melon. Fruit 
large, oblong. Skin very dark, blackish-green, slightly 
marbled, rind moderately thick. Flesh red, solid, rich, and 
very sweet. 

Tae Crrron Warer-MEton is a small, round, pale green, 
marbled sort, ripening late, and esteemed by many for pre- 
serving. 


4. Souter. 


Large, oblong, sometimes roundish. Skin peculiarly marked 
with greyish dots, and pale and dark green stripes. Jind half 
an inch thick. Flesh deep red to the centre; flavour sugary 
and delicious, of the “ best’? quality; seed cream white, with a 
faint russet stripe around the edge; very productive. 

Originated in Sumpter District Co. S. Carolina. (W. D. 
Brinckle, Ms.) 


5. CLARENDON, or Dark SPECKLED. 


Large, oblong, skin mottled grey, with dark green longi- 
tudinal stripes; rind half an inch thick. Flesh scarlet to the 
centre, with a sugary and exquisite flavour, “ best” quality. 
Seeds yellow, with a black stripe around the edge, and from one 
to three black spots on each side; the form and number cor- 
responding on the two sides. 

Originated in Clarendon Co., South Carolina. (W. D. 
Brinckle, Ms.) 


6. BRADFORD. 


Large, oblong, skin usually dark green with grey longitudinal 
stripes, mottled and streaked with green; rind half an inch 
thick. Flesh red to the centre, with a fine sugary flavour, of 
the best quality. 

Originated in South Carolina. (W.D. Brinckle, Ms.) 


7. RAvENSCROFT. 


Large, oblong, dark green, faintly striped, and marked with 
lighter green. Rind half an inch thick. Flesh red to the 
centre, with a delicious sugary flavour, of the “best” quality 
Seeds cream colour, having a brown stripe around the edge. 

Originated with Col. A. G. Sumner, of South Carolina. (W 
D. Brinckle, Ms.) 
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8. OpeLu’s Larce Waite. - 


Very large, round, skin grey, with green net-work. Rind 
three quarters of an inch thick. Flesh pale red, of a “very 
good” quality. Keeps a long time after being gathered. 

Originated with Col. A. G. Sumner, South Carolina (W 
D. Brinckle, Ms.) 

Orance.—Peculiar for the division of its flesh from the rind, 
medium size, roundish oval, light green, with shades of darker 
green; rind half an inch thick. Flesh red, not very solid, of 
good quality, but not equal to Mountain Sweet and Imperial. 

Mountain Sprout.—Large, long, oval, striped with light and 
dark green. Flesh scarlet, a little open in the centre. Rind 
thin, seeds light fawn colour, one of the best. 

Mountain SweEer.—Similar to the above, except it often has 
a man-melon neck. Flesh rather more solid, and of excellent 
flavour. This is grown extensively for the markets. 

AppLe SzeepeD.—Medium roundish, slightly oval, dark rich 
green; rind thin. Flesh scarlet, crisp, sweet, and very good. 
Early and prolific, seeds very small, dull reddish brown, 

Icz Cream.—A fine variety, large, round, early ana prolific, 
Skin very light green. Rind rather more than half an inch 
thick. Flesh white, crisp, sugary, and excellent ; seeds white. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
Tue Orance Famity. 
Citrus, L. Aurantiacee, of Botanists. 


Tue Orange family includes the common orange (Citrus auran- 
tum); the Lemon (C. limonum); the Lime (C. limetia); the 
Shaddock (C. decumana); and the Citron (C. Medica); all differ- 
ent species, with the same general habit. 

The Orange, a native of Asia, is the most attractive and 
beautiful of fruit trees, with its rich, dark evergreen foliage and 
its golden fruit; and it may well therefore enjoy the reputation 
of being the golden apple of the Hesperides. When to these 
charms we add the delicious fragrance of the blosscms, sur- 
passing that of any other fruit tree, it must be conceded that, 
though the orange must yield in flavour to some other fruits, 
yet, on the whole, nothing surpasses an orange grove, or or- 
chard, in its combination of attractions—rich verdure, the deli: 
cious aroma of its flowers, and the great beauty of its fruit. 

The south of Eurcpe, China, and the West Indies, furnish the 
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largest supphies of this fruit. But it has, for a considerable time, 
been cultivated pretty largely in Florida, and the orange groves 
of St. Augustine yield large and profitable crops. Indeed the 
cultivation may be extended over a considerable portion of that 
part of the Union bordering on the Gulf of Mexico; and the 
southern part of Louisiana, and part of Texas, are highly favour- 
able to orange plantations. The bitter orange has become quite 
naturalized in parts of Florida, the so-called wild orange seed- 
lings furnishing a stock much more hardy than those produced 
by sowing the imported seeds. By continually sowing the seed 
of these wild oranges, they will furnish stocks suited to almost 
all the Southern States, which will, in time, render the better 
kinds grafted upon them comparatively hardy. 

North of the latitude, where, in this country, the orange can 
be grown in groves or orchards, it may still be profitably culti- 
vated with partial protection. The injury the trees suffer from 
severe winters, arises not from their freezing—for they will bear, 
without injury, severe {».t—but from the rupture of sap-vessels 
by the sudden thawing. A mere shed, or covering of boards, 
will guard against all this mischief. Accordingly, towards the 
south of Europe, where the climate is pretty severe, the orange 
is grown in rows against stone-walls, or banks, in terraced gar- 
dens, or trained loosely against a sheltered trellis; and at the 
approach of winter they are covered with a slight, moveable 
shed, or frame of boards, In mild weather, the sliding-doors are 
opened, and air is admitted freely—if very severe, a few pots of 
charcoal are placed within the inclosure. This covering re- 
mains over them four or five months, and in this way the orange 
may be grown as far north as Baltimore. 

Som anp Cutturs. The best soil for the orange is a deep, 
rich loam. In propagating them, sow, early in the spring, the 
seeds of the naturalized, or wild bitter orange of Florida, which 
gives much the hardiest stock. They may be budded in the 
nursery row the same season, or the next, and for this purpose 
the earliest time at which the operation can be performed (the 
wood of the buds being sufficiently firm), the greater the suc- 
cess. Whip, or splice-grafting, may also be resorted to early in 
the spring. Only the hardiest sorts should be chosen for or- 
chards or groves, the more delicate ones can be grown easily 
with slight covering in winter. Fifty feet is the maximum 
height of the orange in its native country, but it rately forms 
in Florida more than a compact, low tree of twenty feet. It is 
better, therefore, to plant them so near as partially to shade the 
surface of the ground. 

Insects. The orange plantations of Florida have suffered 
very severely within a few years from the attacks of the scaie 
insect (Coccus Hisperidum), which, in some cases, has spread 
over whole plantations and gradually destroyed all the trees 
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It is the same small, cval, brownish insect, so cominon in our 
greenhouses, which adheres closely to the bark and under-side 
of the leaves. All efforts to subdue it in, Florida have been 
nearly unavailing. 

A specific, however, against this insect has lately been dis- 
covered in England. It is the use of the common Chamomile. 
It is stated that merely hanging up bunches of fresh chamo 
mile herb in the branches destroys the scaled insect, and that 
cultivating the plants at the roots of the trees is an effectual 
preventive to the attacks of this insect. Where the bark and 
leaves are much infested, we recommend the stem and branches 
to be well washed with an infusion of fresh chamomile in 
water, and the foliage to be well syringed with the same. Re- 
peating this once or twice will probably effectually rid the trees 
of the scaled insect. 

Another very excellent remedy for this and all other insects 
that, infest the orange, is the gas Liquor, of the gas works, largely 
diluted with water, and showered over the leaves with a syringe 
or engine. As this liquor varies in strength and is sometimes 
very strongly impregnated with ammonia, it is difficult to give 
a rule for its dilution. The safest way is to mix some, and 
apply it at first to the leaves of tender plants; if too strong, it 
will injure them; if properly diluted, it promotes vegetation, and 
destroys all insects. 

Varieties. From among the great number of names that 
figure in the European catalogues, we select a few of those 
ceally deserving attention in each class of this fruit. 


I, Tur ORANGE. 


The Orange (Oranger, French; Pomeranze, German; Arancio, 
Italian; and aranja, Spanish), is, on the whole, the finest tree 
of the genus. Its dark-green leaves have winged foot-stalks, 
its fruit is round, with an orange-coloured skin. — It is one of 
the longest lived fruit trees, as an instance of which we may 
quote the celebrated tree at Versailles, called “the Grand 
Bourbon,” which was sown in 1421, and is at the present time 
in existence, one of the largest and finest trees in France. 

The fruit of the orange is universally esteemed in its ripe 
state. The bitter orange is used for marmalades; the green 
fruits, even when as small as peas, are preserved, and used in 
various ways in confectionery; the rind and pulp are used in 
cooking; and the orange flowers distilled, give the orange 
flower water, so highly esteemed as a perfume, and in cookery. 

Besides the Common Sweet Oranas, the most esteemed sorts 
ure the Matrxse and the Bioop-Rep, both of excellent flavour, 
with red pulp. The Manparin orange is a small, flattened 
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fruit, with a thin rind separating very easily from the pulp, 
frequently parting from it of itself, and leaving a partially hol- 
low space. It comes from China, and is called there the Man- 
darin, or noble orange, from its excellent quality. The flesh is 
dark orange coloured, juicy, and very rich. 

The Sr. Micuazt’s orange is a small fruit, the skin pale yel- 
low, the rind thin, the pulp often seedless, juicy, and lusciously 
sweet. It is considered the most delicious of all oranges, and 
the tree is a most abundant bearer. 

The Srvittx, or bitter orange, is the hardiest of all the 
varieties, enduring very hard frosts without injury. It has the 
largest and most fragrant flowers: the pulp, however, is bitter 
and sharp, and is valued chiefly for marmalades. The Double 
Bigarde is a French variety of this species, with fine double 
blossoms. 

The Brereamor orange has small flowers, and pear-shaped 
fruit. The leaves, flowers, and fruit, being peculiarly fragrant, 
it is highly esteemed by the perfumer, and yields the bergamot 
essences. “The rind, first dried and then moistened, is pressed 
in moulds into small boxes for holding sweetmeats, to which 
it communicates a bergamot flavour.” 

Besides the above, the Fingered, Sweet-skinned, Pear-shaped, 
and Ribbed oranges, are the most striking sorts—all chiefly cul. 
tivated by curious amateurs. 


IJ.—.Emons. 


Tue Lemon (Limonier, of the French and German; Limone, 
Italian; Zimon, Spanish) has longer, paler leaves than the 
orange, the footstalks of which are naked or wingless; the 
flowers tinged with red externally, and the fruit is oblong, pale 
yellow, with a swollen point, and usually an acid pulp. Its 
principal use is in making lemonade, punch, and other cooling 
acid drinks. 

Besides the common Lemon, there is an Italian variety, 
called the Sweer Lemon, the pulp of which is sweet and good, 


IJJ.—rHE Lime. 


Tue Lime (Limetiier, of the French) differs from the Lemon 
by its smaller, entirely white flowers, and small, roundish, pale 
yellow fruit, with a slight protuberance at the end. The acid, 
though sharp, is scarcely so rich and high as that of the lemon, 
and is used for the same purposes. The green fruit is more 
esteemed than any other for preserving. The Italians cultivate 
a curiously marked variety called Pomo d’ Adamo, in which 
Adam is said to have left the marks of his teeth. 
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Tue Citron (Cidratier of the French; Citronier, German 
Cedrato, Italian) is one of the finest growing trees of this family 
with large, oblong, wingless leaves, and flowers tinged with 
purple externally. The fruit, shaped like that of the lemon, is 
much larger, of a yellow colour, warted and furrowed externally. 
The rind is very fragrant, and very thick, the pulp is subacid, 
and is used in the same way as that of the lemon. It is chiefly 
valued however for the rich sweetmeat or preserve, called cétron, 
made from the rind. 

The Mapras citron is considered the largest and best variety. 


V.—THE SHADDOCK. 


Tus Shaddock (Pampelmous, French; Arancio massimo, Ita- 
lian) may be considered a monstrous orange, with a compara- 
tively tasteless pulp. It is a native of China and Japan, and 
has its name from Dr. Shaddock, who first carried it to the 
West Indies. The leaves are winged, like those of the orange, 
the flowers white, and the fruit globular. Its size is very large, 
as it often weighs six or eight pounds. The pulp is sweetish, or 
subacid, and the juice is rather refreshing. It is, however, more 
showy than useful, and certainly makes a magnificent appear 
ance in a collection of tropical fruits.* 


CHAPTER XXX. 


THE OLIVE. 


Olea Europea, L.; Oleine, of botanists. 
Olivier, of the French; Oehlbawm, German; Utivo, Italian; 
Olivo, Spanish. 


Tue Olive, which, as Loudon justly remarks, furnishes, in ite 
invaluable oil, the cream and butter of Spain and Italy, will 
undoubtedly one day be largely cultivated in our Southern 
States. Already small plantations of it have been formed by a 
few spirited gentlemen in Georgia and Mississippi, and its adap- 
tation to the Southern parts of the Union near the sea-coast, 


* To those of our readers who desire to pursue this branch of the sub- 
ject, we recommend that splendid work, the Histoire Naturelle des 
Orangers, of Risso and Poiteau, with superb coloured plates of every 
vaviety, Paris, folio, 1718. 
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tested. The apathy of Southern planters generally, respecting 
all products but cotton and rice, is the only reason for the tardy 
manner in which this and other valuable trees are introduced 
into cultivation there. 

The uses and value of the olive-oil are still comparatively 
unknown in this country. In the South of Europe it is more 
valuable than bread, as, to say nothing of its wholesomeness, it 
enters into every kind of cookery, and renders so large a quan- 
tity of vegetable food fit for use. A few olive trees will serve 
for the support of an entire family, who would starve on what 
could otherwise be raised on the same surface of soil; and dry 
crevices of rocks, and almost otherwise barren soils in the 
deserts, when planted with this tree, become flourishing and 
valuable places of habitation. 

The olive is a native of the temperate sea-coast ridges of Asia 
and Africa; but it has, time out of mind, been cultivated in the 
South of Europe. It is a low evergreen tree, scarcely twenty 
feet high, its head spreading, and clothed with stiff, narrow, 
bluish green leaves. Its dark green or black fruit is oval, the 
hard fleshy pulp enclosing a stone. In a pickled state the fruit 
is highly esteemed. The pickles are made by steeping the 
unripe olives in ley water, after which they are washed and 
bottled in salt and water, to which is often added fennel, or 
some kind of spice. The oil is made by crushing the fruit to a 
paste, pressing it through a coarse hempen bag, into hot water, 
from the surface of which the oil is skimmed off. The best oil 
is made from the pulp alone: when the stone also is crushed, it 
is inferiour. 

PRoPAGATION AND CuLturE.—A very common mode of pro- 
pagating the olive in Italy, is by means of the wovoli (little 
eggs). These are knots or tumours, which form in considera- 
ble numbers on the bark of the trunk, and are easily detached 
by. girdling them with a pen-knife, the mother plant suffering 
no injury. They are planted in the soil like bulbs, an inch or 
so deep, when they take root and form new trees. It is also 
propagated by cuttings and seeds. The seedlings form the 
strongest and thriftiest trees; they are frequently some months 
in vegetating, and should therefore be buried an inch deep in 
the soil as soon as ripe. 

The wild American olive (Olea Americana, L.) or Devil-wood, 
a tree that grows more or less abundantly as far north as Vir- 
ginia, will undoubtedly prove a good stock, on which to engraft 
the European olive. It is of a hardier habit, and though worth- 
less itself, may become valuable in this way. 

The olive-tree commences bearing five or six years after being 
planted. Its ordinary crop is fifteen or twenty pounds of oil 
per annum, and the regularity of its crop, as well as the great 
age to which it lives, renders an olive plantation one of the most 
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valuable in the world. With respect to its longevity, we may 
remark, that there is a celebrated plantation near Terni, in Italy, 
more than five miles in extent, which, there is every reason for 
believing, has existed since the time of Pliny. 

The olive is not a very tender tree. It will thrive farther 
north than the orange.’ The very best sites for it are limestone 
ridges, and. dry, crumbling, limestone, rocky regions always 
produce the finest oil. The tree, however, thrives most luxuri- 
antly in deep, rich, clayey loams, which should be rendered 
more suitable by using air-slacked lime as manure. It requires 
comparatively little pruning or care, when a plantation is once 
fairly established. 

Variztins.—There are numberless varieties enumerated in 
the French catalogues, but only a few of them are worth the 
attention of any but the curious collector. The common European 
olive is, on the whole, much the best for general cultivation, 
yielding the most certain and abundant crops. ° 

The sub-variety most cultivated in France is the Lone-LEAVED 
Oxive (Olea, e. longifolia), with larger and longer leaves; the 
fruit nearly of the same size as that of the common olive. 

The favourite sort in Spain is the Broap-LEavep Oxtvx (Olea 
e. latifolia). Its fruit is nearly double the size of the common 
olive, and yields an abundance of oil, but the latter is so strong 
in flavour as to be more relished by the Spaniards than by 
strangers. 

The Oxrvizr a Frurr Arronpi (Olea spherica, N. Duh.) is a 
hardy French variety, which, in a moist, rich soil, yields most 
abundant crops of fine oil. 

The Oxivier Pievrevur (Olea eranimorpha, N. Duh.), or 
weeping ol've, is one of the largest and finest trees. Its branches 
are pendant, its fruit excellent, and the oil pure and abundant 
It is a very hardy sort, and grows best in damp valleys. 

The, Oxivizr Prcnoutne (Olea oblonga, N. Duh.) yields the 
fruit most esteemed for pickling. It grows quite readily in any 
tolerable soil, and is*one of the hardiest varieties. 

There are two varieties of the olive, which are said to have 
been found not long since in the Crimea, lats. 45° and 46°, 
which bear abundant crops of fine fruit, and the trees endure a 
temperature in winter of zero of Fahrenheit. These sorts have 
not yet been introduced into this country; and though it is a 
desideratum to obtain them and test them at the South, yet it 
is not unlikely that, in common with many trees similarly re- 
ported, they may prove little different from the common olive, 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 
THE POMEGRANATE. 


Punica granatum, L.; Granatacea of Botanists. 
Grenadier, of the French; Granatenbaum, German; Melagrano, 
Italian; Granado, Spanish. 

Tuts unique fruit, the most singularly beautiful one that ever 
appears at the dessert, is a native of China and the South of 
Furope. It grows and bears very readily in this country, as 
far north as Maryland and the Ohio River, though the fruit 
does not always mature well north of Carolina, except in shel- 
tered places. It is even hardy enough to stand the winter here, 
and will bear very good fruit, if trained as an espalier, and pro- 
tected in winter. 

The fruit is as large as an apple. Its skin is hard and leathery, 
of a yellowish-orange colour, with a rich red cheek. It is crown- 
ed in a peculiar manner with the large calyx, which remains 
and increases in size after the flower has fallen. There is a 
pretty bit of mythological history told by Rapin, the French 
-poet, respecting this fruit. Bacchus once beguiled a lovely 
Scythian girl, whose head had been previously turned by the 
diviners having prophesied that she would some day wear a 
crown, and who therefore lent a willing ear to his suit. The 
fickle god, however, not long after abandoned her, when she 
soon died of grief. Touched at last, he metamorphosed her © 
into a pomegranate tree, and placed on the summit of its fruit 
the crown (calyx), which he had denied to his mistress while 
living. 

The fruit of the common pomegranate is acid, but the culti- 
vated variety bears fruit of very agreeable, sweet flavour. The 
interior of the fruit consists of seeds enveloped in pulp, much 
like those of the gooseberry, but arranged in compartments, and 
of the size and colour of red currants. Medicinally, it is cool- 
ing and much esteemed, like the orange, in fevers and inflam- 
matory, disorders. 

The tree is of low growth, from twelve to twenty feet, with 
numerous slender, twiggy branches, and is very ornamental in 
garden scenery, either when clad with its fine scarlet flowers or 
decked with fruit, which hangs and grows all summer, and does 
not ripen till pretty late in the season. It is well worthy of a 
choice sheltered place at the north, ona wall or espalier rail, 
where it can be slightly protected with mats or straw in winter; 
and it deserves to be much more popular than it now is in every 
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southern garden. If raised in large quantities there, it would 
become a valuable fruit for sending to the northern cities, as it 
is now constantly sent from the south of Europe to Paris and 
London. Hedges are very often made of it near Genoa and 
Nice. 

Propagation anp Cutture. This tree is readily propa- 
gated by cuttings, layers, suckers, or seeds. When by seeds, 
they should be sown directly after they ripen, otherwise they 
seldom vegetate. Any good, rich garden soil answers well for 
the Pomegranate; and, as it produces little excess of wood, it 
needs little more in the way of pruning than an occasional thin- 
ning out of any old or decaying branches. 

Varieties. There are several varieties. The finest, viz.: 

1, Tue Sweet-Fruirep Pomegranate (Grenadier & Fruit 
Doux), with sweet and juicy pulp. 

2. Tue Suz-Acip Frurrep Pomegranate; the most com- 
mon variety cultivated in gardens. 

3. Tue Wiz», or Acip-Frurrep Pomegranate, with a sharp, 
acid flavour; which makes an excellent syrup. 

Besides these, there are several double-flowering varieties of 
the Pomegranate, which are very beautiful, but bear no fruit. 
They are also rather more tender than the fruit-bearing ones, 
The finest are the Doustz Rep Pomegranate, with large and 
very splendid scarlet blossoms, and the Dovste Wurre Pome- 
granate, with flowers nearly white. There are also the rarer 
varieties, the YeLLow Ftowerep and the VarigeGATeD FLow- 
ERED Pomegranate—seldom seen here, except in choice green 
house collections 
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APPENDIX. 


REMARKS ON THE DURATION OF VARIETIES OF FRUIT 
TREES. 


Ir was, for a long time, the popular notion that when a gocd 
variety of fruit was once originated from seed, it might be con- 
tinued by grafting and budding, for ever,—or, at least, as some 
old parchment deeds pithily gave tenure of land—“as long ar 
grass grows, and water runs.” 

About fourteen years ago, however, Thomas Andrew Knight, 
the distinguished President of the Horticultural Society of 
London, published an Essay in its Transactions, tending entirely 
to overthrow this opinion, and to establish the doctrine that all 
varieties are of very limited duration. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Knight is as follows: All the 
constitutional vigour or properties possessed by any variety of 
fruit are shared at the same time by all the plants that can be 
made from the buds of that variety, whether by grafting, bud- 
ding, or other modes of propagating. In simpler terms, all the 
plants or trees of any particular kind of pear or apple being 
only parts of one original tree, itself of limited duration, it 
follows, as the parent tree dies, all the others must soon after 
die also. “No trees, of any variety,” to use his own words, 
“can be made to produce blossom or fruit till the original tree 
of that variety has attained the age of puberty ;* and, under. 
ordinary modes of propagation, by grafts and buds, all become 
subject, at no very distant period, to the debilities and diseases 
of old age.” 

It is remarkable that such a theory as this should have been 
offered by Mr. Knight, to whose careful investigations the 


* This part of the doctrine has of late been most distinctly refuted, and 
any one may repeat the experiment: Seedling fruit trees, it is well- 
known, are usually several years before they produce fruit. But ifa graft 
is inserted on a bearing tree, and after it makes one season’s fair growth, 
the grafted shoot is bent directly down and tied there, with its point to 
the stock below, it will, the next season—the sap being checked—produce 
flower-buds, and begin to bear, long before the yarent tree. 
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science of modern horticulture is so deeply indebted—as, how- 
ever common it is to see the apparent local decline of certain 
sorts of fruit, yet it is a familiar fact that many sorts have also 
been continued a far greater length of time than the life of any 
one parent tree. Still the doctrine has found supporters abroad, 
and at least one hearty advocate in this country. 

Mr.’ Kenrick, in his new American Orchardist, adopts this 
doctrine, and in speaking of Pears, says: “I shall, in the fol- 
lowing pages, designate some of these in the class of old varie- 
ties, once the finest of all old pears, whose duration we had 
hoped, but in vain, to perpetuate. For, except in certain sec- 
tions of the city, and some very few and highly favoured situa- 
tions in the country around, they (the old sorts) have become 
either so uncertain in their bearing—so barren—so unproduc- 
tive—or so miserably blighted—so mortally diseased—that they 
are no longer to be trusted; they are no longer what they once 
were with us, and what many of them are still described to be 
‘by most foreign writers.” 

Mr. Kenrick accordingly arranges in separate classes the Old 
and Wew Pears; and while he praises the latter, he can hardly 
find epithets sufficiently severe to bestow on the former poor 
unfortunates. Of the Doyenné he says: “This most eminent 
_ of all Pears has now become an outcast, intolerable even to 
sight ;” of the Brown Beurré, “once the best of all Pears— 
now become an outcast.” The St. Germain “has long since 
become an abandoned variety,” &c., &c. 

Many persons have, therefore, supposing that thse delicious 
varieties had really and quietly given up the ghost, made no 
more inquiries after them, and only ordered from the nurseries 
the new varieties. And this, not always, as they have confessed 
to us, without some lingering feeling of regret at thus abandon- 
ing old and tried friends for new comers—which, it must be 
added, not unfrequently failed to equal the good qualities of their 
predecessors. 

But, while this doctrine of Knight’s has found ready sup- 
porters, we are bound to add that it has also met with sturdy 
opposition. At the head of the opposite party we may rank 
the most distinguished vegetable physiologist of the age, Pro- 
fessor De Candolle, of Geneva. Varieties, says De Candolle, 
will endure and remain permanent, so long as man chooses to 
take care of them, as is evident from the continued existence, 
to this day, of sorts, the most ancient of those which have been 
described in books. By negligence, or through successive bad 
seasons, they may become diseased, but careful culture will 
restore them, and retain them, to all appearance, for ever. 

Our own opinion coincides, in the main, with that of De 
Candolle. While we admit that, in the common mode of pro- 
pagation, varieties are constantly liable to decay or become 
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somparatively worthless, we believe that this is owing not tc 
natural limits set upon the duration of a variety; that it does 
not depend on the longevity of the parent tree; but uyon the 
care with which the sort is propagated, and the nature of the 
climate or soil where the tree is grown. 

It is a well established fact, that a seedling tree, if allowed to 
grow on its own root, is always much longer lived, and often 
more vigorous than the same variety, when grafted upon 
another stock; and experience has also proved that in propor- 
tion to the likeness or close relation between the stock and the 


‘ graft is the long life of the grafted tree. Thus a variety of pear 


. 


grafted on a healthy pear seedling, lasts almost as long as upon 
its own roots. Upon a thorn stock it does not endure so long. 
Upon a mountain ash rather less. Upon a quince stock still 
less; until the average life of the pear tree when grafted on the 
quince, is reduced from fifty years—its ordinary duration on the 
pear stoek—to about a dozen years. This is well known to 
every practical gardener, and it arises from the want of affinity 
between the quince stock and the pear graft. The latter-is 
rendered dwarf in its habits, bears very early, and perishes 
equally soon. 

Next to this, the apparent decay of a variety is often caused 
by grafting upon unhealthy stocks. For although grafts of very 
vigorous habit have frequently the power of renovating in some 
measure, or for a time, the health of the stock, yet the tree, 
when it arrives at a bearing state, will, sooner or later, suffer 
from the diseased or feeble nature of the stock. 

Carelessness in selecting scions for engrafting, is another 
fertile source of degeneracy in varieties. Every good cultivator 
is aware that if grafts are cut from the ends of old bearing 
branches, exhausted by overbearing, the same feebleness of habit 
will, in a great degree, be shared by the young graft. And on 
the contrary, if the thrifty straight shoots that are thrown out 
by the upright extremities, or the strong limb-sprouts, are 
selected for grafting, they ensure vigorous growth, and healthy 
habit in the graft. 

Finally, unfavourable soil and climate are powerful agents in 
deteriorating varieties of fruit-trees. Certain sorts that have 
originated in a cold climate, are often short-lived and unproduc- 
tive when taken to warmer ones, and the reverse. This arises 
from a want of constitutional fitness for a climate different from 
its natural one. For this reason the Spitzenburgh apple soon 


degenerates, if planted in the colder parts of New England, and 


almost all northern sorts, if transplanted to Georgia. But this 
only proves that it is impossible to pass certain natural limits 
of fitness for climate, and not that the existence of the variety 
itself is in any way affected by these local failures. 

Any or all of these causes are sufficient to explain the appa 
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reut decay of some varieties of fruit, and especially of pears, 
over which some cultivators, of late, have uttered so many 
lamentations, scarcely less pathetic than those of Jeremiah. 

Having stated the theories on this subject, and given an out 
line of our explanation, let us glance for a moment at the actua 
state of the so-called decayed varieties, and see whether they 
are really either extinct, or on the verge of annihilation. 

Mr. Knight’s own observations in England led him to consider 
the English Golden Pippin and the Nonpareil, their two most 
celebrated varieties of apple, as the strongest examples of varie- 
ties just gone to decay, or, in fact, the natural life of which had 
virtually expired twenty years before. A few years longer he 
thought it might linger on in the warmer parts of England, as 
he supposed varieties to fall most speedily into decay in the 
north, or in a cold climate. 

Lindley, however, his contemporary, and second to no one in 
practical knowledge of the subject, writing of the Golden 
Pippin, * very frankly states his dissent as follows : “This apple 
is considered by some of our modern writers on Pomology, to 
be in a state of decay, its fruit of inferior quality, and its exist- 
ence near its termination. I cannot for a moment agree with 
such an opinion, because we have facts annually before our eyes 
completely at variance with such an assertion. In Covent 
Garden, and indeed in any other large market in the southern 
or midland counties of England, will be found specimens of fruit 
as perfect, and as fine, as have been figured or described by any 
writer, either in this or any other country whatever. Instead 
of the trees being in a state of ‘rapid decay, they may be 
found of unusually large size, perfectly healthy, and their crops 
abundant; the fruit, perfect in form, beautiful in colour, and 
excellent in quality.” And the like remarks are made of the 
Nonpareil. ; 

Certain French writers, about this time, gladly seized Knight’s 
theory as an explanation of the miserable state into which 
several fine old sorts of pears had fallen, about Paris, owing to 
bad culture and propagation. They sealed the death-warrant, 
in like manner, of the Brown Beurré, Doyenné, Chaumontel, 
and many others, and consigned them to oblivion in terms 
which Mr. Kenrick has already abundantly quoted. 

Notwithstanding this, and that ten or fifteen years have since 
elapsed, it is worthy of notice that the reptadiated apples and 
pears still hold their place among all the best cultivators in 
both England and France. Nearly half the pear-trees annually 
introduced into this country from France, are the Doyenné and 
Beurré. And the “ extinct varieties” seem yet to bid defiance 
to theorists and bad cultivators. 


* Guide to the Orchard, by George Lindley. 
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But half the ground is not yet covered. How does the theory 
work in America? is the most natural inquiry. In this country, 
we have soil varying from the poorest sand to the richest 
alluvial, climate varying from frigid to almost torrid—a range 
wide enough to include all fruit trees between the apple and the 

-orange, 

We answer that the facts here, judgec in the whole, are de- 
cidedly against the theory of the extinction of varieties. While 
here, as abroad, unfavourable soil, climate, or culture, have pro- 
duced their natural results of a feeble and diseased state of 
certain sorts of fruit, these are only the exceptions to the 
general vigour and health of the finest old sorts in the country 
at large. The oldest known variety of pear is the Autumn 
Bergamot—believed by Pomologists to be identically the same 
fruit cultivated by the Romans in the time of Julius Ceesar— 
that is to say, the variety is nearly two thousand years old. It 
grows with as much vigour, and bears as regular and abundant 
crops of fair fine fruit in our own garden, as any sort we culti- 
vate. Whole orchards of the Doyenné (or Virgalieu) are in 
the finest and most productive state of bearing in the interior 
of this State, and numberless instances in the western states— 
and any one may see, in September, grown in the apparently 
cold and clayey soil near the town of Hudson, on the North 
River, specimens of this “outcast,” weighing three fourths of a 

» pound, and of a golden fairness and beauty of appearance and 
lusciousness of flavour worthy of the garden of the Hesperides,— 
certainly we are confident never surpassed in the lustiest youth 
of the variety in France. The same is true of all the other 
sorts when propagated in a healthy manner, and grown in the 
suitable soil and climate. Wherever the soil is not exhausted 
of the proper elements the fruit is beautiful and good. The 
largest and finest crops of pears regularly produced in our own 
gardens, are by a Brown Beurré tree, only too luxuriant and 
vigorous. Of the Golden Pippin apple, we can point out trees 
in the valley of the Hudson, productive of the fairest and finest 
fruit, and the St. Germain Pears grown by a neighbour here, 
without the least extra care, are so excellent, that he may fairly 
set them against any one of the newer varieties of Winter fruit. 

On the other hand, we candidly admit that there has been for 
some time a failure of many sorts of pear and apple in certain 
parts of the country. All along the sea-coast where the soil is 
light, and has been exhausted, by long cultivation, of lime, 
potash, and phosphates, the inorganic elements absolutely 
necessary to the production of fine pears, many varieties that 
once flourished well, are now feeble, and the fruit is often 
blighted.* 

* The symptoms of the decline or decay in the pear are chiefly these 
The tree apparently healthy in the spring, blossoms, and sets a crop of 
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The apparent decline in these districts is owing to the lightness 
of the soil, which in this climate, under our hot sun (as 
we have already remarked), lays the foundation of more than 
half the diseases of fruit-trees—because, after a few years, the 
necessary sustenance is exhausted by the roots of a bearing tree, 
and every one knows how rarely it is re-supplied in this country. 
We can from our own observation on the effects of soil, take a 
map and mark out the sandy district on the whole sea-board, 
where certain sorts of pears no longer bear good fruit; while 
within a few miles, on strong deep loams, the fruit is fair and 
beautiful—the trees healthy and luxuriant. 

Nothing is more convincing, on this point, than to compare 
the vigour and productiveness of the old pears, at the present 
moment, in the new soils of Rochester and Syracuse, abounding, 
not merely with vegetable matter, but with the necessary i- 
organic food, with the same sorts grown along the sea-board, in 
light soils, where the latter elements are no longer present in 
sufficient abundance. In the former localities, it is as common 
to see trees of the old variety bearing from ten to twenty bush- 
els of unblemished fruit annually, as it is in the latter to see 
them bearing only crops of blighted pears. 

Recent experiments have proved that it is not sufficient to 
bring healthy trees of the old varieties from the interior to the 
sea-board to insure, in the latter localities, fair and excellent 
crops. But, on the other hand, the complete renovation of, 
blighted trees in light and exhausted soils, by the plentiful use 
of wood-ashes, bone-dust, lime, and blacksmith cinders; along 
with common manure, shows us distinctly that it is not the age 
ofthese varieties of fruit which causes their apparent decline, 
but a want of that food absolutely necessary to the production 
of healthy fruit. ETD 

But there is another interesting pomt in this investigation. 
Do the newly-originated sorts really maintain in the unfavour- 
able districts the appearance of perfect health? Are the new 
pears uniformly healthy where the old ones are always feeble? 

Undoubtedly this question must be answered in the negative. 
Some of the latest Flemish pears already exhibit symptoms of 
decay or bad health in these districts. Even Mr. Kenrick, with 
all his enthusiasm for the new sorts, is obliged to make the fol- 
lowing admission respecting the Beurré Diel pear, the most vigo- 
rous and hardy here of all: “I regret to add, that near Boston 


fruit. Towards midsummer its leaves are disfigured with dark or black 
apots, and except a few at the ends, fall from the branches. The fruit is 
covered with black specks, often ceases growing when at half its size, and 
in the worst cases the skin becomes hard, cracks, and the fruit 's entirely 
worthless. This rusty and diseased state of the skin, is cansed by the ats 
tack of a minute species of fungi (Uredo, Puccinia, ete.) which fasten 
upon, or are generated in vegetable surfaces in a languid state of health. 


\ 
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this noble fruit is liable to crack badly.’ We predict that many 
of the Flemish pears originated by Van Mons will become feeble, 
and the fruit liable to crack, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
in a much less time than did the old varieties. 

And this leads us to remark here, that the hardness of any 
variety depends greatly upon the circumstances of its origin. 
When a new varicty springs up accidentally from a healthy 
seed in a semi-natural manner, like the Seckel, the Dix, and 
other native sorts, it will usually prove the hardiest. It is, as it 
were, an effort of nature to produce a new individual out of the 
materials in a progressive state, which garden culture has af- 
forded. Cross-bred seedlings—one parent being of a hardy 
nature, and both healthy—such as Knight's own seedlings, the 
Monarch and Dunmore pears—are next in hardiness. Lastly, 
we rank varieties reared by Van Mons’ method—that of con- 
tinually repeated reproductions. This, as Van Mons distinctly 
states, is an enfeebling process—without any compensating éle- 
ment of vigour. Hence it follows, as a matter of course, that 
seedlings of the fifth or sixth generation, as are some of his 
varieties, must in their origin be of feeble habit. Van Mons 
himself was fully aware of this, and therefore resorted to “graft- 
ing by copulation”—in fact, root-grafting—well knowing that 
on common stocks these new varieties would, in light soils, soon 
become feeble and decayed. It is needless for us to add that 


_ hence we.consider the Belgian mode of producing new varieties 


greatly inferior to the English one, since it gives us varieties 
often impaired in health in their very origin. 

If any further proof of this is desired, we think it is easily 
found by comparing the robust vigour and longevity of many 
native pear trees to be found in the United States—some of them 
80 or 100 years old, and still producing large crops of fruit— 
with the delicate trees of several new varieties now in our gar- 
dens from Europe. ‘These varieties are delicate, not only with 
respect to their constitutional vigour, but they are also more 
susceptible to injury frosts the severity of our winter’s cold and 
summer’s sun. 

There are great widnstcoras undoubtedly, for soils naturally 
unfavourable, and for small gardens, in grafting the pear upon 
quince stocks; yet, as it diminishes the vigour of the tree, it is 
not impossible that continued propagation from dwarf tréeg 
“may somewhat lessen the vital powers and the longevity of a 
given variety. 

The decay of varieties of the Apricot, or Peach, much shorter 
lived trees by nature, we seldom or never hear of. Varieties of 
both are now in cultivation, and in the most perfect vi- 
gour, of 200 years’ duration. This, probably, is owing to the 
more natural treatment these trees receive generally. Varie- 
ties of the vine are said never to degenerate, and this is per 
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haps owing to their having very rarely been propagated ty 
grafting.* 

We are not without remedy for varieties that have partially 
decayed in a certain district. If the trees have once been pro- 
ductive of excellent fruit, and are still in a sounc condition, 
though enfeebled, a thorough renewal of their powers will 
again restore them to health. To effect this, the soil about the 
roots should be replaced by new, enriched by manure or peat- 
compost, and mixed with the mineral substances named in the 
preceding page. The bark of the trunk and large branches 
should be well scraped, and, as well as all the limbs, thoroughly 
washed with soft soap. The head should be moderately pruned; 
and finally, the tree should be suffered to bear no fruit for the 
two following seasons. After this it will generally bear excel- 
lent fruit for several years again.t 

In making plantations of fine old varieties, in districts where 
the stock has become feeble, something may be gained by pro- 
curing grafts or trees from more favourable localities, where the 
fruit is still as fair as ever—and care should be exercised in se- 
lecting only the healthiest grafts or trees. Nurserymen in un- 
favourable districts should endeavour to propagate only from 
trees of healthy character; and if those in their own vicinity 
are diseased, they should spare no pains to bring into their 
nurseries, and propagate only such as they feel confident are 
healthy and sound. On them, next to the soil, depends very 
considerably the vigour or debility of the stock of any given va- 
riety in the country around them. ’ 

In Mr. Knight’s original essay on the decay of varieties, he 
clearly stated a circumstance that most strongly proves what 
we have here endeavoured to show—viz.: that the local decline 
of a variety is mainly owing to neglect, and to grafting on bad 

* We do not deny that in any given soil there is a period at which a 
variety of tree or plant exhibits most vigour, and after having grown there 
awhile it ceases to have its former luxuriance. The same is true of wheat 
or potatoes, and aecordingly farmers are in the habit of “changing their 
seed.” The nutriment for a given variety is after a time exhausted from 
the soil, and unless it is again supplied the tree must decline. In light 
soils this speedily happens. In strong, clayey or rocky soils, the natural 
decomposition of which affords a continual store of lime, potash, &e., the 
necessary supply of inorganic food is maintained, and the variety conti- 
nues nealthy and productive. 

+ It is not uncommon to hear it said that the Newtown pippin—that 
finest of all apples—is degenerating rapidly. The solution of this is easy. 
More than any other apple does this one need lime and high culture. In 
proof, we may state that never have there been finer Newtown pippins 
raised, or in so large quantities, as at the present moment on the Hudson 
River. One gentleman’s orchards supply hundreds, we may say thousands 
of barrels to the London markets of the fairest, largest, and highest-fla- 
voured fruit we have had the pleasure of seeing or tasting. If any one 
will turn to page 62, he will speedily see why this varety has not fallen 
into dacay at Pelhain farm. 
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stock. We allude to the fact repeatedly verified, that healthy 
young shoots taken from the roots of an old variety in apparent 
decline, produce trees which are vigorous and healthy. “The 
decay,” says he, “ of the powers of life in the roots of seedling 
trees is exceeding slow comparatively with that in the branches, 
Scions (or shoots) obtained from the roots of pear trees two hun- 
dred years old, afford grafts which grow with great vigour, and 
which are often covered with thorns like young seedling stocks; 
whilst other grafts taken at the same time from the extremities 
of the branches of such trees present a totally different charac- 
ter, and a very slow and unhealthy growth. I do not conceive ~ 
that such shoots possess all the powers of a young seedling, 
but they certainly possess no inconsiderable portion of such 
powers.” 

This is nothing more, in fact, than going back to the roots, 
the portion of the tree least exhausted, for the renewal of the 
health of a variety when the branches of the tree have been ex- 
hausted by overbearing, &c. It is a simple and easy mode of 
increasing the vigour of a sort of delicate habit, to take scions 
from young root suckers for grafting anew. This can of course 
only be done with trees that grow on their own roots, or have 
not been grafted. Aud we suggest it, as worth the attention of 
those interested in gardening, to graft feeble sorts on pieces of 
roots, with a view to establishing them finally on their own roots, 
or to raise them from dayers, a more simple mode of attaining 
the object. 

Mr. Knight’s idea, that old varieties first decay in the north, 
while they yet remain comparatively good in warmer and more 
southern districts, is by no means borne out by the existing facts 
in America, On the contrary, the decline here, as we have al- 
ready stated, is almost entirely along the sea-board, and to the 
southward. In the interior, and to the north, the same sorts 
are universally fair and excellent, except in cases where a dis- 
eased stock has been obtained from the sea-board, and has not 
recovered its health by removal. The whole middle and west- 
ern sections of the country abound, more or less, with the finest 
pears, of sorts that are in a state of decline on Long Island, in 
portions of New Jersey, or near Boston.. But the influence of 
the soil, so far as our own observations extend, is, after a certain 
time, always the same. In this light soil the pear and the 
apple soon become feeble, because the sustenance afforded by 
it is, after a time, insufficient to keep the tree in a continual 
healthy, hearing state. The moisture afforded by it is not great 
enough to answer the demand made upon the leaves by our 
hot summer sun. Unless this is remedied by skilful) culture, 
these fruits must more speedily fail in health in such districts, 
while in more favourable ones they will remain as sound and 
healthy as ever. 
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Fron: these remarks, it will be perceived how importatt it is 
in all exhausted soils to supply the necessary food to varieties 
that have “run out” from the want of it, and how unwise we 
believe it to be to reject such incomparable fruits as the New- 
town pippin, and the Doyenné pear, because in certain local 
districts, from causes easily explained, they have become feeble - 

ud diseased. 


Nore.—TZo prevent mice or rabbits from girdling trees.— 
3reat injury is done to young orchards in some districts by the 
meadow mouse. This little animal always works under cover, 
and therefore does its mischief in winter when the snow lies 
deeply upon the ground. A common and effectual mode of 
deterring it is that of treading down the snow firmly about the 
stem directly after every fall of snow. But thisis a very trouble 
some affair. . 

The following mixture will be found to be an effectual pre- 
vention. Take one spadeful of hot slaked lime, one do, of clean 
cows-dung, half do. of soot, one handful of flowers of sulphur, 
mix the whole together with the addition of sufficient water to 
bring it to the consistency of thick paint. At the approach of 
winter paint the trunks of the trees sufficiently high to be be- 
yond the reach of these vermin. Experience has proved that ‘t 
does no injury to the tree. A dry day should be chosen for its 
application. 

English nurserymen are in the habit of protecting nurseries 
of small trees from the attacks of rabbits, simply by distributing 
through the squares of the nursery coarse matches made by 

dipping bunches of rags, or bits of tow, in melted sulphur, and 
fastening these in split stakes a couple of feet high. The latter 
are stuck into the ground, among the trees, at from 12 to 
20 feet apart, and are said completely to answer the purpose. 


Nore.— Wash for the trunks and branches of fruit trees.— 
The best wash for the stems and branches of fruit trees is made 
by dissolving two pounds of potash in two gallons of water. 
This is applied with a brush at any season, but, perhaps, with 
most effect in the spring. One, or, at most, two applications 
will rid the stem of trees of the bark louse, and render it smooth 
and glossy. It is far more efficacious than whitewash, as a 
preservative-against the attacks of insects, while it promotes the 
growth of the tree, ind adds to the natural lively colour of the 
bark. 

The wash of soft soap is also a very good one for many pur- 
poses. Though not equal for general purposes to the potash 
wash, it is better for old trunks with thick and rigid bark, as a 
portion of it remains upon the surface of the bark for some 
time, and with the action of every rain is dissolved, and thus 
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penetrates into all the crevices where insects may be lodged, 
destroying them, and softening the bark itself 


Nore.— Key to French standard names of Fruit—To meet 
the wants of some of our farming friends, in various parts of the 
country, who are zealous collectors of fruit, but at the same 
time are more familiar with plough-handles than with the 
sound of Monsieur Crapaud’s polite vernacular, we have pre- 
pared the following little key to the pronunciation of such 
French names as are necessarily retained among the standard 
varieties. 

So long as these sorts must retain their foreign names, it is 
very desirable that they should be correctly pronounced. To 
give to these French terms what appears to merely English 
readers the proper sound is often as far as possible from the true 
pronunciation, A skilful Hibernian gardener puzzled his em- 
ployer, a friend of ours, during the whole month of September 
with some pears that he persisted in calling the “ Lucy Bony,” 
until, after a careful comparison of notes, the latter found he 
meant the Louise Bonne. 

We have, therefore, in the following, eschewed all letters with 
signs, and given, as nearly as types alone will permit us, the 
exact pronunciation of the French names. 


KEY TO FRENCH NAMES, 


APPLES. 


Court Pendu Plat.—Coor Pahn du Plah. 

Drap d@’Or—Drah dor. 

Fenouillet Gris—Fen;nool-yai Gree. 

Male Carle-—Mal Carl. 

Pomme de Neige.—Pum de Naije. 

Reinette Blanche d’Espagne.—Ren-ett-Blansh d’Espagne, 
Re‘nette Triomphante.—Ren-ett Tre-ome-fant. 


APRICOTS, 


A lbergier.—Al-bare-je-ai. 
Briangon.—Bre-ahn-sohn. 
Belle de Choisy —Bel de Shwoi-sey 
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Belle Magnifique —Bel Man-ene-feek. 

Bigarreau.—Be-gar-ro. 

Bigarreau Rouge.—Be-gar-ro Rooje. 

Bigarreau Couleur de Chair.—Be-gar-ro Coo-lur de Shair. 

Bigarreau Gros Coeuret.—Be-gar-ro Gro Keur-ai. 

Bigarreau Tardif de Hildesheim.—Be-gar-ro Tar-deef de Hildesheim 
Gros Bigarreau Rouge.—Gro Be-gar-ro Rooje. 

Griotte d’Espagne.—Gre-ote Des-pan. 


GRAPES. 


Chasselas Musqué.—Shah-slah Meuskay. 

Chasselas de Fontainebleau.—Shah-slah de Fone-tane-blo. 
Ciotat.—Se-o-tah. 

Lenoir.—Lun-war. 


NECTARINES. 


Brugnon Violet Musqué.—Brune-yon Ve-o-lay Meus-kay. 
Brugnon Musqué.—Brune-yon Meus-kay. 

D’ Angleterre.—Dahn-glet-are. 

Duc du Tellier.—Deuk du Tel-yay. 


PEACHES. 


Abricotée.—Ab-re-co-tay. 

Belle de Vitry.—Bell de Ve-tree. 

Grosse Mignonne.—Groce Mene-yon. 
Madeleine de Courson.—Mad-lane de Coor-son. 
Pavie de Pompone.—Pah-vee de Pom-pone. 
Pourprée Hative.—Poor-pray Hat-eve. 
Sanguinole a Chair adhérente.—Sahn-gwe-nole ah Shair Ad-hay-rent 


PEARS, 


Amiré Joannet.—Am-e-ray Jo-ahn-nay. 
Ananas.—An-an-ah. 

Ananas d’Eté.—An-an-ah Da-tay. 
Angleterre.—Ahn-glet-are. 

Beurré.—Bur-ray. 

Belle de Bruxelles.—Bel-de Broos-ell. 

Belle et Bonne —Bel-a-Bun. 
Belle-Lucrative.—Bel-lu-crah-teve. 

Beurré de Capiumont.—Bur-ray de Cap-u-mohn. 

Beurré d@’Amalis.—Bur-ray Dah-mah-lee. 

Beurré Gris d’Hiver Nouveau.—Bur-ray Gree Dee-vair Noo-va, 
Beurré Diel.—Bur-ray De-ell. 
Beurré Bronzée.—Bur-ray Brone-zay. 

Bezi d’Heri.—Ba-zee Daree. 

Bezi Vaet.—Bazee Vah-ai. 

Beurré Crapaud.—Bur-ray Crah-po. 

Bezi de Montigny.—Bay-zee de Mon-teen-gnee. 

Bon Chrétien Fondante.—Bone Cray-te-an Fone-donte, 
Boucquia.—Boorkiah. 
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Calebasse Grosse.—Cal-bass Groce. 
Capucin.—Cap-u-san, 

Chaumontel trés Gros.--Sho-mone-tell tray Gre, 
Compte de Lamay.—Conte de Lah-me, 

Cohnar Epine.—Cole-mar A-peen. 
OCrassanne.—Cras-sahn. 

Cuisse Madame.—Kuees Mah-dam. 

D’ Amour.—Dam-oor. 

De Louvain.—Dul-00-van. 

Délices d’Hardenpont.—Day-lece Dar-dahn-pone 
Doyenné d’Eté.—Dwoy-on-nay Day-tay. 

Doyenné Panaché.—Dwoy-on-nay Pan-ah-Shay. 
Dumortier.—Du-mor-te-ay. 

Duchesse d’ Angouléme.—Du-shess Dong-goo-lame. 
Duchesse d’Orleans.—Du-shess Dor-lay-on. 

Enfant Prodige.—On-font Pro-deeje. 

Epine d’Eté.—A-peen day-tay. 

Figue de Naples.—Feeg de Nah-pl. 

Fondante d’Automne.—Fone-donte do-tonn. 
Forme de Délices.—Form de Day-lece. 
Foreile.—Fo-rel. 

Fondante du Bois.—Fone-dont du Bwoi. 
Fortunée.—For-tu-nay. 

France Réal d’Hiver.—Fronk Ray-ahl Dee-vair. 
Glout Moreeau.—Gloo Mor-so. 
Heéricart.—Hay-re-car. 

Jalousie.—Jal-oo-zee. 

Jalousie de Fontenay Vendée.—Jal-oo-zee de Fone-ten-ai Von-day. 
Léon le Clere.—Lay-on le Clair. 
Limon.—Lee-mohn. 

Louise Bonne.—Loo-eze Bun. 

Madeleine, or Citron des Carmes.—Mad-lane, or Cee-trone day Carn. 
Marie Louise.—Mah-re Loo-eze. 
Michaux.—Me-sho. 

Passans de Portugal_—Pah-sahn de Por-tu-gal. 
Pailleau.—Pahl-yo. 

Paradise d’Automne.—Par-ah-deze do-tonn. 
Passe Colmar.—Pass Col-mar. 
Quilletette.—Keel-tet. 

Reine Caroline.—Rane Car-o-lene. 

Reine des Poires.—Rane day Pwore, 

Rousselet Hatif—Roos-lay Hat-eef. 
Sanspeau.—Sahn-po. 

Sieulle—Se-ull, 

Sucrée de Hoyerswarda.—Seu-cray de Hoyersworda, 
Surpasse Virgalieu.—Seur-pass Vere-gal-yu. 

St. Germain.—San Jare-man. 
Sylvange.—Seel-vonje. 

Vallée Franche.—Vol-lay Fronsh. 

Verte Longue.—Vairt Longh. 

Verte Longue Panachée.—Vairt Longh Pan-ah-shay. 
Virgouleuse.—V ere-goo-leuz. 
Wilhelmine.—Wil-el-meen. 


PLUMS. 


Abricotée Rouge.—Ab-re-co-tay Rooje. 
Diaprée Rouge.—De-ah-pray Rooje. 
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Drap d@’Or.—Drah-dor. 

Jaune Hative.—Jaun Hat-eve. 
Mirabelle.—Me-rah-bell. 

Précoce de Tours.—Pray-cose de Toor. 
Prune Suisse.—Prune Su-ece. 

Royale Hative—Rwoy-ai Hat-eve. 


e*« We have added to the Index (at the bottom of the pages) such varieties 
as are referred to in the Bovy of the work, and were omitted. 


INDEX TO THE DIFFERENT FRUITS. 


[The standard names are in Roman letters. The synonymous names in Jtalic.] 
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Belle de Chatenay ........+0. 
Weile de Sela. eon a gemile 
Bewe de Rocmont.......++00. 


Belle de Rocmont ?.......... 2 


Belle de’ Bavays.i..s s,0.0 «» armies 
SEPA TRE OAL. s Ac55:6 >. ow masnate eee 
Bigarreau, Napoleon Aen AC ae 
Bigarreau, Couleur de Chair... 
Bigarreau @RSperen cds soe 
Bigarreah! White... acne s 
Bigarreau Gros Ceuret....... 
Bigarreau, Large Red........ 
Biparréan, Chinas. ites tara. eee 
Bigarreau, Blackie: ‘ccc ong 
Bigarreau Tardif de Hildes- 
Heim. 5508 
Bigarreau ‘Marbré de Hildes- 
MODE © 35/25 cians eet 
Bigarreau Blane Tard de Hil- 
GESREU soe a ain es seretelninis 
Bigarreautier & Feuilles de 
TOGA). 5 ek ee ARE OT 
Bigarreautier & Grandes Feu- 


Cpe scee 3 vinta aoe Ssiee 2 
Bigarreau Royal. .....sseee8 


Bigarreaw Gros? ......6s00. 
Bigarreau Tardif ..... we eeee 
Bigarreau Lauermann....... 
Bigarreau & Gros Fruit Blane 
Bigarreau de Rocmont ....... 
Bigarreau de Mat... ......005 
Bigarreau Noir de Savot...... 
Bigarreau Blanc?...... seers 


Bigarreau Gros Noir. prs hss é 


| Bigarreau a Gros Fruit Rouge 


Bigarreau Noir....... AEHE.S 
Bigarrveau Gros Monstreux ... 
Black Tartarian..... ete Saabs ie 
Black Circassian ....scecees 
Black Russian. .... Sine aerate 
Black: Hagley. %:0,5.,0s'/eitetetats 
Black Heart het Ss ome Bene 

Black Bigarreau of Savoy... oh 
Blatk’ Hawks sttisk ollie settee 
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Black Mazzard.............. 255 | Chatenay......... sat a ONES. 
Black Honey o.ccccccese 22. 255 | Chevreuse ....ec eee verees .. 278 
Black Russian......... ...+. 256 | Chinese Double Flowering.... 280 
Black Caroon ........... 2 5B,| ClSvelands asses oe Se. 28 OF. 259 
Black Spanish...... pee ae . 279 | Cleveland Bigarreau......... 259 
Black Orleans .......0.4 5 CBO | CYESEC Rs xomtancyescn si seni a'ea aces -. 278 
Bleeding Heart.......... ..«. 269] Coe’s Transparent...... Somers 200 
Bloodgood’s Amber ...... «+ 254 | Coe’s Late Carnation ........ 275 
Bloodgood’s Honey ..... vine. 2O4 | Coeur. de Pigeon... 0csceresce* 208 
Bloodgood’s New Honey ...... 254 | Common English .. Bike ener or 255 
Bowyer’s Early Heart.... ... 257 | Conestoga ........ roe eos « 259 
Bouquet Amarelle..... .. «. BGG POVORE Lalit sk cae ey bole 269 
Bristol Cherry... ccccee oes BHD) CORORNEs.srireriiencecien laces 269 
Brant 02... Severed state etereta et ate 258 | Coroun ...0. 5.002200 Siar i] 
Brandywine ........ POETS FRAG § Cael ande Karte derararvetere dewade 278 
Brenneman’s Early .......4 26h | Common: Toedk .....v. Wiiettoein .% 0 276 
Burr’s Seadling....... ag rete OR | COMUMUIME Astayarvelaeitnte + ¢ Tew QT6 
Buttner’s Black Heart........ 258 | Commume a Trochet ......... 278 
Buattner’s Yellow........... . 269 | Common Sour Cherry.......- 279 
Biittner’s Wachs-Knorpel ORB Wie inh Dales Pew ee oe 274 
BAGHONG:\asrehates oe'6a/d 2's 269 | Cumberland’s Seedli ing . STS 267° 
Bittner’s Gelbe-Knorpel DBVED POL... jn teams indarotatno ae eae 259 
Bor 20a nites Cae se dale 269 | Davenport’s Harly .......... 259 
Buchanan's Early Duke ..... 278 | De Hollande........:s.s00'.- .. 278 
Buttner’s October Morello.... 278 | DEspagne ...........000-+- 272 
Busch» Weichsel...e. Soc s DB: | DESPA <i. (ierted sion ere ree oe 278 
BOachel- -Karsohe cs oo os eek DD |) DOM CALG ys ais eteiayarerw'n’ ofalelg SM oh 251 
Bullock's Heart... 00. ce dees . 271 | Downer’s Late......... salah aod 
CO. Vulgaris, Semperplorens... 280 | Downer. ........cceeeeccees 251 
Carmine Stripe ASE Ea 258 | Downers Late Red....... so. 25) 
MAO S Fn 8o ot oie a8 Wain ov SOON 259 | Downing’s Red Cheek....... . 260 
Caangeen 6s, 2.82 EES SN BE DOCLO’, srsraretertalitin's Oo Cx ee ee 260 
Cerise Ambrree +. 6 0.'s sss 5 .-.. 249 | Downton...... Se aye 8 i) 
Jerasus Avium .......++.. ~. 255 | Dowble Volgers . vac cele 210 
Derisier de 4 a Livre ........ 271 | Double French Cherry... . 279 
DErise-Gwuegnes ove i ole eee. 273 | Double Flowering Kentish. . --. 280 
Yerise Nowvelle d’ Angleterre. . 274 | Dredge’s Karly White Heart.. 261 
Derise de Portugal. 2.5 .hee. 274 | Duchess de Palluau....... see 4) 
Derise Courte Quewe.......4. 2b: || Doltch Morelos ic cte cans oe 277 
Yerise du Nord ..... seeeee+. 277 | Dwarf Double Flowering ..... 280 
Cerise a Bouquet... ........ 278 | Early Purple Guigne ........ 251 
Cerisier a Trochet.........-. 278 | Harly Purple Griotte....... . 251 
Cerisier Nain @ Fruit Rond.. 278 | Harly Black............005 256 
Cerisier Nain Précoce........- 27S. | Barly Prolifics 2o..42 i. 4.008% 261 
Cerise Indulle ...... 278 | Early White Heart... ...... 261 
Cerasus Sylvestri 48, Flore Pleno IS arly Duke «Haves. V8 273 
Ocrisier & Fleurs Doubles .... 280 | Earl Pre TLLCNMONG voju,0\0's ae wee 276 
Cerasus Serrulata........... 280 |. Early May ......... platahe te 278 
Cerise de la Toussainte....... 280 | Hlizabeth.........-..0% eee ok 
Cerise Tardive .....cseecese- 280 | Eiliott’’s Favorite....... sionneet L2G 
Cerister Pleurant............ DOO UCR OY I ac ssriten werent aleernts ay 426K 
Cerise de St. Martin......... 280 | Elkhorn of Maryland ....... 267 
verasus Virginiana......'...- 280 | Elton..s.........0000% se ae20e 
Cerasier de Virginie......... 280 | English Weichsel ?.......... 275 
Champagne .......6..2..... 259 | Hnglish Morello........ Weer Die 
Chinese Heart............+- 269 | Hver Flowering Cherry....... 280 
Cherry Luke s.:.cetate vistsia eee s 273 | Favorite .......... melee ares 261 
Christiana and Mary......... 275 | Flesh-colored Bigarreau ..... 259 
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PT ns nnn nn, a0 mallee 261 Hildesheim Bigarreau........ 258 
BUSTS os cota cas A 9956.9, Sage OO RIND aes ste 
Flandrische Weichsel......... 278 | Hollandische Grosse ......... 249 
Four to the Pound........... 271 | Holland Bigarreaw?.....++.. 249 
Friihe Kleine Runde Zwerg Holman’s Duke .....0ceceee 218 
ee akc nine a ipeiate FPS MUBBET 0S oss wnnm nnpipiadin ley ae 
Fraser's Black Tartartan .... 250 | Hovey...........0.- uae ainaaene 
Fraser's Black Heart... .... 250 | Hyde’s Late Black .......... 262 
Braser’s Black... 0e.sce» «« .. 250} Hyde’s Red Heart....... sa eeno 
Frasers Tartarische .....+.4+ 250 | Imperial Morello.......... -. 279 
Fraser's White Tartarian .... 271 | Italian Heart........00% eee. 249 
Fraser's White Transparent .. 271 | Jaune de Prusse ............ 270 
Gascoigne’s Heart........... 269 | Jeffrey’s Duke....... oy sishoacepente 
German Mayduke ........+-. 251 | Jeffrey's Royal............ . 276 
CEO ADC ois. 0,0,,045,5,0,0/0,805e 254 | Jeffrey's Royal Caroon.... woe 275 
Gailtord 6 SCEQUD Es... shai, aeeer ed | AOGOSOL. «2 ces eiumthe arent ~» 262 
Governor, WOO is <5 5,sereiss 252 | COU <.s)o<so- = «peas . 268 
Gobet & Courte Queue ....... 275. | Kennicottn.. ayauth demise pie -. 268 
GUS ON gers wie sions Sha ees DAG) | ACOTTIS De, oo «a s.eustGuehonal aiekine 276 
Groote Princess... ....00000+ 249 | Kentish, or Flemish.......... 276 
Gros Bigarreau, Coulzur de Bontishi Red... oe - oc nmladiea 279 
SL ORR OPEN te . 252 | Kirtland’s Large Morello...... 276 
Gros Bigarreau Blane .......+ 252 | Kirtland’s Mammoth......... 263 
Great Bicarreau? . . . .eeplae 253 | Kirtland’s Mary..........e0 263 
Griotie de Portugal .......4+ 272 | Kirsche Mit Saftigen Fleisch.. 267 
Grosse Schwarze Hertz Ki;sche 256 | Kneveti’s Late Bigarreau..... 261 
CTOS CO PULEL oii 50. s04> soie gece oes 257 | Knight’s Early Black......... 263 
Great Bigarreau of Mezel..... 262 Kénigliche Amar elles... anise 278 
Gross Schwarze Knoorpel .... 267 | Lauermann’s Grosse Kirsche.. 249 
Gros Bigarreau Rouge....... 269 | Lauermann’s Kirsche....... . 249 
Guidley. ...:: atasheitois nak meters 270 | Lauermann’s Herz Kirsche... 249 
Griotte Grosse Noir...... .-- 273 | Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau 252 
Griotie A Espagne... +... 278) | Large fed Prool?. .. «.sisso 253 
GrOLe eT ECOle. .<- acietstehelales: 273 | Large White Bigarreau ..... . 257 
Grosse Cerise Rouge Pale..... 274 | Large Heart-shaped Bigarreau 257 
Griottier Rouge Pale......... 274 | Late Bigarreau ..........0 . 264 
Griottier de Villennes........ 274 | Large Double Flowering...... 279 
OS ETS TONE ny Rae 275 | Large Black Bigarreau ..... . 267 
Griotte Ordinaire du Nord.... 277 | Large Wild Black ..... os cis meee 
Griottier @ Bouquet ......... 278 | Large Mayduke....... Aes BY 273 
Griottier Nain Précoce.....- 278 | Large Morello........ aia ie 276 
Guigne Noir Luisante........ 279 | Late Kentish........ sia stasteneoe 
Guignier a Rameaux Pendans. 280 | Late Arch Duke ....... nia, sepa eas 
Guignier a Feuilles de Tabac.. 271 | Late Duke............... onyep etl 
Guigne Noir Tardive ........ 267 | Large Honey .......0000 0% -- 270 
Guinier a Fruit Noir........ 256 | Late Honey......esseceeee > 270 
Guigne Grosse Noir ........- 256 | Lady Sontherapent s Yellow... 270 
Guigne Rouge Hatwe....... . 269 | Lady Southampton’ 8 Duke.... 270 
Harrison Heart ? ........:.. 257 | Lady Southampton’s Golden 
PUB s,s as eRe © 5 3 278 TIGOD cttnks an po ie ae 
Bane KOnsene . > amas pemnieie o~e 268 | Leather Stocking............ 264 
Herefordshire Black......... 269 |, Lemercier. .' +ivc pieisine.s acon» 273 
Herefordshire Heart ........- 269 |, Lion's Heart... sveayas,steele » einen peeel 
Herejordshire White........- 261 | Logan...... wA\nie slp ie aiSl> ate signa 
Hildesheimer Ganz Spate Louis Phillip. sade ie ai <eua nee 
Knorpel Kirsche........ 258 | Lundie Gean ..,. 0. csesee omen tO 
Hildesheimer Spate Herz Maydukeigy senso scnate eee 
IGT Shei. rene Aeitem ate les 258 | Mazzard o.:. «>. ¢isisie's osama es OW 
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PY OROrTy o'0'..'.n'e eis cae ee . 278 | Ronald's Heart......... . 256 
Martin’s Weichsel..... Fe eee ABU ROCK POLDR AW ete sore Se ee Oe 
May ynifique de Sceauz....... . 272 | Rockport Bigarreau........, 258 
Manning’s Early Blackheart .. 270 | Royale Hative............4.. 273 
Manning’ s Late Black........ ZA | OYA G Sloe? vicrcice ee ae 275 
Manning’s Mottled........... 264 | Royale Ordivaire.......... .. 275 
Madison Bigarreau.......... 264 | Ronald’s Lerge Morello...... 277 
BEEN YyMONET TY 528 oe OS gay | Royal Duke... Fs asserts. os 277 
Merisier a Petit Fruit....... 255 | Royale Anglaise Tardive . 277 
Merisier a Petit Fruit Noir... 255 | Schwarze Herz Kirsche....... 250 
Merisier a Fleurs Doubles.... 279 | September Weichsel Grosse... 277 
Merisier a Fruit Blane....... 270 | Serrulated Leaved Cherry .... 280 
Merville de Septembre....... 271 | Shannon................... 277 
Millett’s Late Heart Duke.... 273 | Size @la Livre .......ceeeee 278 
RN Bs ead Saas omens es 277 | Small Wild Black .......... 255 
Montrous de Mozel........4. PA EM ST Gti Lal! Ci ae ee SE aa 278 
Mottled Bigarreau........... 264 | Small Double Flowering...... 280 
Cg Ae RE aes 273 | Spanish Black Heart ........ 256 
Morris's Harly Duke ........ 278 | Spate Hildesheimer Marmor 
Monstrous de Bavay.. . See: ROESCHE ch WOTEL IOs ae . 258 
Montmorency i... i Oa ees 275 | Spanisle Yellow’... 6352.4 270 
Montmorency a Gros Fruit... . 275 | Sparhawk’s Honey :......... 266 
Montmorency...... Ded pee ee 276 | Sparrowhawk’s Honey........ 266 
Montmorency & Longue Queue. 276 | St. Martin’s Amarelle........ 280 
MONO! ASS ittets Dente eee DTD | wercel s Menprenecrreers tre ee . 267 
Monats Amarelle .......... 280 | Superb Circassian........... 250 
Monstrous May.........+.4. DET, | BSC. 2 ae oe We SURES os 276 
Muscat de Prague........06. 276 | Swedish. .....eeeceeees ie 
New Large Black Bigarreau .. 2656 | Sweet Montmorency......... 266 
WViprn WMay uke. ce ticen ste e LOD | LOPLMMAM RD cies at decent 250 
Ochsen Herz Kirsche ........ 271 | Tardive de Mons ........... . 271 
Pane Heantyrn. fos cece ets ss DGG | VECUMBEL OR wile srcnlererlert Nees 267 
BUCO Stor MUsetee ca eae ek 265 | Thompson’s Duke.......+.... 272 
PRP ENOWEUS AP hha Pitsta's ae ee = «s . 271 | Tobacco Leaved............. 271 
Petite Cerise Rouge Précoce.. 278 | Townsend.................. 268 
Pierce's Late-s 5.502: AN 265 ne ae oe ae 278 
Pie Cherry cc.vcuccses 22.7209 | Trauben Amarelle oes eels 278, 
Plumstone Morello.........-. 277 | Tradescant’s Black Heart . . 267 
Portugal Duke ........ seein AT | Lradescanit Sit. Serie decioe eh eeeaOe 
PONUAG SIS Glee See ideleieve se L0Oe| LTanspanent Guigne.. ERE toes 267 
Powhattan:.'.:/. oss weescess 200 | Lransparent Geant... sc. 02s. 267 
President... 066 Pere keen | Pranspanentuae. > se stare wo. 267 
* Proudfoot...... Pebttatettoe ees 265 | Triumph of Cumberland...... 267 
Prinzessin Kirsche.......... 249 | Turkey Bigarreau?.......... 249 
METECOCE StH Matra cl ttvicte's PRs Aise 278 | Turkey Bigarreau..... sasetaeter De 
Prunus Cerasus Pleno....... 279 | Vail’s August Duke.......... 274 
Rumsey’s Late Morello....... 279 | Very Large Heart.........+. 271 
PROWAMILOM: 50 6 5 od hee sn «2 271 | Vier auf ein Pfund.......... 271 
Remington White Heart ..... 271 | Virginisch Kirsche.......... 280 
Remington Heart ........... af fa Virginian Wild Cherry....... 280 
eed SACWres iiss alee! dso ea es 269 Virginian MY icrcyare ate vie eae . 276 
Red Jacket...... aa Utne 5 i Whe | Wear Cherry: «22s Soi 274 
Reine Hortensei ss chad6 ac Se 273 | Wendell’s Mottled Bigarreau . 268 
River’s Early Heart.......... 271 | Werder’s Early Black Heart.. 268 
River’s Early Amber ........ 271 | Werdsche Frihe Schwarze.... 268 
Richardsonias<cAaseee oes 266 | West’s White Heart......... 24g 
Robert’s Red Heart.......... 266 | Weichsel mit Gauzkurzen Stiel 278 
Ronald’s Large Black Heart.. 250 | Weeping, or Allsaints........ 280 
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Page ; Page 
White Tartarian...... .....- QE | Bed Provens, . ..... + ».»,. pmedies eee 
Whizley Black....0..+se000+ 255 | Reeve’s White ......ceescee 286 
White Ox Heart .cccccccses 257 | Ruby Castle. ...ceceseccvecce 285 
White Bigarreau........+..++ 257 | Short Bunched Red ......... 285 


GASTRIC ic » 261 | Striped Fruited.... 0... 286 
White Transparent.......+.. 261 | Transparent ..........-...+. 285 
Wald. Cherry Soule sui hs cise 280 | Vaotoria.. .. :..0«pavmbesits peal 
Wilder's Bigarreau de Mai... 254 | White Clinton ..... ccecccess 286 
Wild English Cherry........ 255 | White Antwerp...........+. 285 
Wild Black Fruited ...... s1—7255°| White Grape & nip istatlasneenieeee 
Yellow Spanish ........+.... .249 | White Dutch..... fk es 09a 5 PES 
Yellow Honey.......+ cs ceeheeetO| White Crystal «sé ceeisitwicoaeeee 


Yellow, or Golden.......++++ 270 | White Leghorn... .sescceeces 286 
FUG. TO. cmeise repr aes eee 280 


FIGS, 
CURRANTS. ADEE WUC. <.:5 «is «express oo» 298 
Bayswater... 200.20. egisees 20 
Attractoriwase tise lek 283 | Black Naples......... vow aaa 
Blane Transparent ..... ane 285 Black Techia ; 5 «c,.cente sacar 
Black English..... sisinn dtete OBE] Black Genoa ...: «:.. ausscnnaeiee 
Black Naples........ SES Sarde 286 | Blue 1achta cs ns ors oe antes 
QUBI8. ics <a tenes ae wesleee 286 | Bordeaur........ See 292 
Ghampagne’. soiuein. abe . 283 | Brown Hamburgh ......240++ 291 
CHEIEY S crc ee, co eee oer s . 283 | Brown Naples .......... = seer 
Common Black ...........+: 286 | Brown Italian .....cecsecees 291 
Fertile Currant of Palluau.... 283 | Brown Ischia ............00. 292 
Gorath: 2c pn ate seGbatess silat a en = festa 291 
Gondonin Bed. cssewetsnwee < 28S | Brunswick veivne, sis <<: sksh oceans’, Ma 
Gondouin White....... O84 | Chestnut. or os cis cake 292: 
Grossellier & Fruit Couleur de Chestnut-colored Ischia. svorcbeie 6292 
Chains sncckc cco th cee: 283! | Clementine’ .. ..s.05 xe oo aplnciile 291 
Grosse Rouge de Holland..... 284 | Concourelle Blanche. ...... -- 298 
Grosse Weiss und Rothges- Barly Forcing. ...- «02.0000 291 
treifte Johannesbeere..... 285 Figue Blanche. .....ceceee+s 298 
Grossillier Rouge & Gros Fruit 284 | Ford's Boeing. arin ht - 298 


Houghton, Castle... \esiitees see 285 | Green Ischia... .. 0.0. «<select 298 
Knight's Sweet Red . sheers oi 28" | Manover... .. set eea beeen 


Knight’ 8 Barly, Red 4.:iic\shiiels 284 | Ltalian.. io joidye,- Athetis Seen 
Knight’s Large Red ......... 284 | Large Blue... nines welll . 291 
Large Fruited Missouri ...... 286 | Large White Genoa... <0 mepen tees 
Large Bunched Red.......... 984 | Lee's Perpetual. .o:s »/«,0;-iss'elen Qe 
Large Red Dutch.....:...06 284 | Madonna...... See one o(aaeis ao 
Bae ersaillaiges | Stee wst. 20 9284") Malta oo. 555,006 Siete je sence eeee 
La.Hative....... lanes teaniwils 282) Marseilles «0 sajinieis ae aieiinn 293 
beWertiles22 cee wejceele | (284 | Mrerregy on. moieties oie swiss 
Long Bunched Red...... stone 284,| Nenii .. 5. dif >stide etek sieee 
May's Victoria ..... Sete Hats “QED | eco 5. sae weteca s0\0,0,0 o(p( isp p(eae 
Missouri ,2:. 5.28 Cities 286 | Pregussata »aysisticebalh casteauieloe 
Mer gases: Witenes Biase y28C | Hed... ss 5s Sete Sates See On 
Morgan's Red ....+¢.sec204. 284 | Small Brown........ =f sisina doe 
New White Dutch........... 286 | Small Brown Ischia.......... 292 
New Red Dutch. ..... Gontiwis e284 | Violette... 00, to. cnuesteeee 292 
Pleasant’s Hye........ -ee--. 283] Violette de Bordeaux........ 292 
Prince Albert.........0..0.2. 284] White Marseilles ...... 2 vie wl 0 298 
Red Flowering..\.00- 522.000. 286 | White Naplesisiana Ja 'sx,«enbomteee 
Red Watchiereni ae ee eee. 284 | White Standard.......se.e0s 298 


Bad Grape... citi Washes \2O6 | Wikate seg0te c.5)t snan.ch alae 
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GOOSEBERRIES. ‘ Page 
F Page | Wainman’s Green Ocean..,.. 298 
Berry’s Greenwood Fer Aad bias 297 Weathercock sere er eecccencs 298 
Boardman’s British Crown. .. 2y6 | Wellington’s Glory.......... 298 
Buerdsill’s Buckwing ....... 297 | White Honey.............++ 298 
Sapper’s Top Sawyer eel, 2 297 W oodward’s White Smith ecoe 298 
Capper’s Bunker Hill ........ 997 | Yellow Champagne.......... 297 
Capper’s Bonny Maas ties" 24 298 Yellow Ball Pieace (we wi'a. wie oe eeee 297 
GMENING stPeise Bee VSS . 299 
Champagne. o..eh eT. ek 297 
Cleworth’s White Lion....... 298 GRAPES. 
Cook’s White Hagle......... 298 
Gomi paMmiony ys ..\...s.c. sce ' DOR: || AVE CUTE vincavwrana'ioxace ra cieieteyate ee . 319 
Conquering Hero .......6... GS) |) MLS NO vrassiestasercesteiee okies saw as 
Colliers’ Jolly Angler ........ 297 | Alexanders ..........+.00- . 833 
Crompton Sheba ‘Queen Bee O98 | -Ademitca dat 10 ...\. ascialslw seers 822 
Msp Mistalee: ss. 2. soe a xcs Qe 998 | Amber Muscadine.........+- $24 
LS or Bee ASB 9S! | Ames: st: bce Saba ie hoes 324 
Karly Green Hairy .......... 997 | American Muscadine........ 345 
EPL EER. ks PoE a ae 299 | Ansell’s Large Oval Black ... 320 
Edward’s Jolly Tar.......... BOR). |! ARIDOTILE i \erw'v to lo wie sae GaSe 318 
Farrow’s Roaring Pious sie... DOP AUD CUA isis aveipi sree shttinielee we-2 318 
Meme gary’ 4 4 's.5/c's Ree Pee 299 | Awvernes Rouge......+0--++- 318 
Gereraler, ess vale ea MECED BIS. Attest Drache. cciesia'swiniss la 321 
Glenton Green. ........ 2.055 DOS, | Block Cluster siccncue ose wees 
GurtonsWVapert dices sxe. a 997 | Black Frontignan........... 318 
SAG Static k'e ne TSU BO 299 | Black Hamburgh............ 319 
Cree Gascoigne isos eso ees 997. | Bloele Prince), 4.5. diheiioes 319 
Greens Walnut saves odie. 28% 298 | Black Lombardy ............ 320 
a a a 299 | Black Morocco.............. 320 
Hartshorn’s Lancashire Lad... 297 | Black St. Peter’s............ 326 
Hapley’s Lady of the Manor.. 298 | Black Muscat of Alexandria .. 320 
Hepburn Green Prolific ...... 998 | Black Tripoli 5 j.oclcrwletaie ete 2 3820 
Hill’s Golden Gourd.......... 297 | Black Muscadine............ 321 
Houghton’s Seedling......... 999 | Black Sweetwater........... 821 
Keen’s Seedling............. 997 | Black Morillon............- 318 
by) a 298 | Black Burgundy ..........+- 318 
Lady hheteestennitwire st 35 et 999 | Black Constantia..........0. 318 
Leigh’s Rifleman. Meas Ta 997 | Black Spanish. . siesta s3A8l9 
Leader Steiita's is CSO ... 299 | Black Valentia ..... ss .00- 319 
Lion’s Provider 1 ........... 2984 Black Portugal. ........4- 319 
Mamdontant seaacias £2 ou BSS: | Black Bisbon waren i. ai berks 819 
Massey’s Heart of Oak ....... 298 | Black Muscadel............ . 820 
’ Melling’s Crown Bob......... 297 | Black Palestine........+.. . 320 
MBS Bold ose. cca esi ...-.. 297 | Black Grape from Tripoli.... 320 
Napoleon le Grand........... 298 | Black Ohasselas ..........+- 321 
Part’s Golden Fleece ........ 297 | Blacksmith’s White Cluster... 324 
Parkinson’s Laurel.......... 298 |.Blane de Bonnewil .......... 823 
Bera iets teri ea 299 | Bland’s Virginia.......-.40+ 333 
Pithaston Green Gage....... 298 | Bland’s Pale Red........ oo Sau 
Prophet's Rockwood. SEES ai 297 | Bland’s Madeira ......ss00 838 
Queen of Trumps... ..-«..-0: AT Ba TeAN A GN vtec cts ts tate levaliaee iavahete sate 333 
Red Wartington............. DOG | Bin “Trollinger..'\s\<\.'s saisele ate 319 
Saunder’s Cheshire Lass...... 298 | Bourdales des Hautes Pyrénées 318 
Snewdroprso tea es ee BOSSE OSCOTU 2 a\fo:swleteha crotch deaeal nates 319 
Pally Hote ses See Here eG) Maren CE 0. ik eee rarenates dic ede 334 
‘Taylor’s Bright Venus........ 298 | Brown Hamburgh sureteeeee seks 
‘Phemper ves v2 es Sida cee RAIS UR GULGED 3) «:< oie oie ‘a seignevovabees erat seed 


Pan otbste essen Peds Sea aS |) Budl,.or Bullet... -ninnae YOSaeie 
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Burgunder ........00.000064 818 | Golden Chasselas.... ....0. 824 
Cambridge Botanic Garden... 319 | Grove End Sweetwater ...... 323 
Cape Grape ....... Be dee 333 | Gray Tokay? .......ce..0+. 826 
Canadian Chief... .. hae $34} Graham ..... wipe ialaleibiGis ste alee mone 
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PEPER S LSS). eyes cu Ate as .. 687 | Millet?’s Mignonne.......... 625 
Hyslop’s Clingstone.........- 687 | Mignonne.......... acuaornien aC 
Incomparable.......... ..... 638 | Montgomery’s Lateys Poste 621 
dbeile de Paris. sc. ewes eee 619 | Monstrous eee eursses 640 
Res nb bc Salsa eed 617 | Monstrous Pavie.......... .. 640 
Jacques’ Rareripe.......... 631 | Montagneven. sex aw idee sos PA rigisslit) 
Jacques Yellow Rareripe..... 631 | Montauban... ......+... sale 0 GRO 
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Large French Mignonne ..... 616 | New Early Purple .......... 625 
Large Yellow Rareripe....... 634 | New York White Olingstone.. 638 
Large Newington...... Bo eee 689 | Newington... s.ereescese 639 
Large Red Rareripe ......... 620 | Newington Peach ........++. 612 
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Althrope Crassane........... 563 | Bergamot, Hampden’s...... .. 665 
Amadotte.................. 568 ; Bergamotte Suisse ........ .- 564 
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Amoselle....... sasceeeees-. 564] Bergamotte d’Esperen ....... 455 
Amire Joannet ............. 450 | Bergamotte Heimbourg..... . 455 
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Mielidpicd Lite ?.... wsarcrareveves 4's 450 | Bergamotte d Hiver.......... 564 
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Arata Colman see ause. 2. 4% 453 | Bergamotte de Fougere....... 564 
Auguste Van Krans......... 543 | Bergamotte Fievee..........- 439 
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Belle Epine Dumas..........'458 | Beurre d’Anjou..)......... -. 428 
Belle: Pondante... wi sees dew 454.) Beurre: Bosses ear eee. oe 426 
Balle, Dulic...c0iwied Vk Oi e9 453 | Beurre Diel..... 500.005. . 424 
Belle de Bruxelles........... 564| Beurre Gris d’Hiver Nouveau.. 423 
Belle Lnecrative ....0desess 6 °489 | Bemre, Haster . 2.0... 500..56 427 
Belle. Hacellente... sissies oe 494 | Beurre Langelier...... ys) ae 457 
Belle de Noel... 1... pe WS be 499 } Beurre Bachelier............ 458 
Belle Apres Noel ........... 499| Beurre Sterkmans........... 458 
Belle. Vergesvpoven ese. SV6I4| Beurre ‘Moive) . 5. os oe hs 08 os 459 
Belle de Brissac........ »»..- 456 | Beurre Kennes ............. 460 
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Belle: PAout. 2 ie « dessste. 564] Beurre Clairgean ) i 7.2... 22. 463 
Belle de Brussels ..... Seve se t4b5 | Beurre Kossuth 0) ssc005. 008 464 
Belle de Flanders............ 438 | Beurre Berckmans .......... 465 
Bellissime Supreme........ -- 514 | Beurre Superfin............. 465 
Bellissime.d Lite «i occ eee es 514 | Beurre Hardy ........... .-» 46€ 
Bellissime Jargonelle......... 514 | Beurre Fougiere......,...... 46€ 
Belmont ti5.:c%6-c erg eseeecees 564 | Beurre Beaulieu ........ wees 467 
Bein Armudi . Fue -- 475 | Beurre Winter... ......0.06+ 46% 
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Beurre Spence ............+- 466 | Ldewrre Augusie Benoit... ... 467 
Beurre Amande............. 466 | Bewrre, Sterkman’s.....-...- 466 
Beurre Bennert............. 467 | Beurre Gris dLucon ..... oe. 428 
Bedrre, Sik. HN Pees 467 | Beurre Gris Supériew....... 422 
Beurre Benoist ......... ..e- 467 | Beurre dHiver de Bruaelles ., 428 
Beurre Oudinot ............. 467 | Bewrre Incomparable ........ 424 
Beurre Goubault ............ 468 | Beurre Magnifique....... ANC Dbii 2 
Beurre Drapiez.............. 468 | Bewrre de Malines....... Ly ae 
Beurre Soulange ........... . 468 | Beurre de Merode ........... 488 
Beurre de Montgeron........ 468 | Beurre de Pdques.......+-+0. 428 
Beurre Bretonneau......... . 468 | Beurre de la Pentecdte....... 428 
Beurre de Quenast.......... 468 | Bewrre Picquery .....+seeee+ 448 
Beurre Gens 72s oie! Se2469 | Beurre Rougerscos os cevcten omeon 
Beurre Philippe Delfosse..... 469 | Beurre Roupé ....e.ccee0ees 428 
Beurre Scheidweiller......... 469 | Beurre Siculle......seees0- 485 
Beurre Burnicq...... etoteehetete 469 | Beurre Spence .....06..00+5 438 
Beurre Citron ....... oY 469 | Beurré Royale. .....ee cee. 424 
Beurre d’Elberg............. 469 | Beurre d’ Velie. .....cs0.-+. 424 
Beurre de Koning........... 470 | Beurre Robin. .....csceseree 490 
Beurre Hamecher.......... .. 470 | Beurre St. Nicholas......... 498 
Beurre Duhaume............ 470 | Beurre Charneuse ........ ~. 494 
Beurre Millet of Angers...... 470 | Beurre Sprin......ese00. oo 498 
Beurre de Brignais.......... 470 | Beurre Bronzee........+ wee 1498 
Beurre Leon le Clere....... . 471 | Beurre d Hardenpont ........ 53 
Beurre, Brown....... s ee ATL | Beurre d  Anemberg nani. +f bOS 
Beurre d’Amanlis............ 471 | Bewrre Ananas....... oe CS 
Beurre Duval............ ... 472 | Beurre d’ Austrasie...... So ROT 
Beurre de Nantes..........-. 457 | Beurre Beauchamps.......... 456 
Beurre le Fevre...... weceesee 566 | Beurre d Cambron........ -e- 508 
Beurre Bollwiller............ 566 | Beurre de Semur....... so ONG 
Beurre Romain’....s..3 02.00 566 | Beurve Bowcquid..ccccerccee 567 
Beurre Seutin..,.,...cutexoe eles’ DOO | Bourne de. Paryence winters ote 568 
Beurre Kenrick....... sicevets 666 | Beurre d) Hiver wos. Oo ee 3 eo hBEO 
Beurre Knox ..... SeC Re eeeOOG | Bearre Plott S cssemaivcteaer os tBL 
Beurre Preble............--- 472 | Beurre de Mortefontaine...#.. 566 
Beurre Colmar.............. 472 | Beurre Colmar d’ Automne.... 472 
Beurre Van Marum....... 30854 | Bourne Epine. onset. slew 
Beurre, Mollett’s Guernsey.... 472 | Deurre de Flandre ......ss0. 478 
Beurre Rance....... ss oebte 478 | Bourne de Rang) ictncioe calvietemaee 
Beurre de Capiaumont....... 473 | Bewrre d Alencon .......-++. 564 
Beurre Nantais ....0..0e000 457 | Beurre Aurore ...... eee WS 
Beurre Blane de Nantes... we. 457 | Beurre Biewmont .......0.2. 474 
Beurre Gris... ..cccvcccscees 471 | Beurre Romain ?.....ss0.0-- 414 
Beurre Rouge - seiefaehitieiel stakes ate 471 | Beurre de Beaumont......... 475 
BEUrbead OT. tase siace = nisl ote .. 471 | Beurre Blane de Jersey ...... 475 
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Beurre Judes......+eeeee0+++ 466 | Bexi des Veterans., ........ 56€ 
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eeteeree 


Mimms....... brotha Galera seis 


Monsieur Hatif de Montmo- 


rency. .. 
Monsieur 7 ardif .. 
Yontyomery Prune? . 


sete ewe 


Prune Damson .. 
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pOrleans 2233.38 ate 


Morocco 
MIME EET WH Sis sie wale fe 
Myrobolan . 
Nectarine . eae eee a 
New Early Or leans. Sorat ces 

New Orleans...... mateterepaare 


peeeens ae 


New York Purple... .. sce cas 


New Golden Drop......... 
New Washington ......... 
Wore: Lative.. ass sieves< 

Orange...... - sie 
Orange Gage .... 


Orleans Marly Soo soca 
Orleans, Smith’s 
Parsonage. ; . 2's = <4 
Leas _ Se oem 


eeeereeese 


Wenbiatots. 3 
Peoly’s Early Blue.. 
Petite Reine Claude. 


etees 


oe 


Perdrigon Violette ......4. 


Perdrigon Rouge........0 
Perdrigon Violet ......... 
Perdrigon Blane.......+++ 
Pigeon's Heart oes oc0es 0) 
Plum de V Inde . 
Pond’s Seedling (American) 
Pond’s Seedling (English) .. 
Pond sPurplers sacar dee “ 
Plum of Lowain.......... 
Precoce de Bergthold 
Precoce de Tours..... .... 
Prince’s Orange Egg 
Prince of Wales..... 
Prince Engelbert.......... 


eoeeeee 


Prince’s Orange Gage.. seas 


Prince’s Inper ial Gage... suas 
Prune, Manning’s Long Blue.. 
Prune de Louvain... ge eases 
Prine dAgen +, .).y-sesees 
PYURE PCR Co. sis asa SR 
Prune @ Allemagne........ 


oe 


LPUNNE TDF oa ala Gate vous is 


Prune d’ Aliesse ererai 


PRUNE AA SES er vorea wine 


Prune de St. Bardabe aga Siete 


Prune de Brignole ........ 
Prune de Bourgoyne... 
Prune de la St. Martin 
Prune @’ Italia. 


Prunus Myrobolana......... 


Prunus Cer ee Sedo 


Farple' Gage). ctesaiei wr qe’ 
ee ee ee oe S78. 


Purple Favorite..... 
ERT PIE IGG care) aintninei =jmsuje eves 
Purple Magnum Bonum ..... 
Purple DOBSON mica as cers =e 
Purp'e Magnwn Bonum . 
Oma ckenbOssy co cei. seseseveysualste 
Quetsche de Dorelle Nouvelle 
Grand 
Quetsche, or German Prune .. 
Qvetsche Grosse..... siteckatarels 
Quetsche @ Allemagne Grrosse.. 
Queen Mother...... Sie wieveimeds 


Queen Victoria? . o.. ccusieiaie soja 


Red Magnum Bonum ........ 


ued Gawe i. Sece)seielsyarabe'sy sie aint 
Red Perdrigon eecceoe eeeceece 
eC TPUMUASI, «10, elo mia e's saves ata 
Red Queen Mother .......2+.- 
ibe Penal 5 a.3) 0c Scars; oferaia ie 


es essen 


Red Magnum Bonum. 
Red Gage. 


ee eeeresete 


Reine Claude Rouge..... ee 
Reine Claude Diaphane....... 
Reine Claude d’October...... 
Reine Claude de Bevay....... 
BREEN CX OF OLE x on nti ab bilaiwimyoss ats 
Reine Claude Blanche.......- 
Reine Petite Espece.......+.-- 
Pere INOUE: oo 5s xiatcteietsin ls ae 


Reizenstein’s Yellow Prune... 
Rhinebeck Yellow Gage...... 
Rhine Claude Violette 


Rivers’s Early Prolific........ 
River’s Early Favorite...... on 
Reiger) SVN. Naess a shaver masts 


Riner’s Harty, NO. Quin, Hen sie sie 


Wiobe de Wengert « x, aysiaveimsap stale ale 
Roche Carbon........«. Rapes Scie 
Roe’s Autumn 4s aidivinia alate 
Rgyale. 5.5. sis vies Saleictufete x's 
Royale de Tours..... .....0+ 
Royale Hative....... Sates tet 
POO OL LOUIS os0.0 <joi= 00 sieteronn ib Ne 
Saint Catherine.....s00.06- 06 
Saint Martin’s Quetsche..... 
Saint Martin. ..... Spehcarie sds 
Saint Martin Rouge........- 
Saint Cloud....... poseiiray Bs 
Schuyler Gage .......... Mats 
Schenectady. Catherine. Bete cfisiste 


Scarlet Gage...csscececse-+s 
Sea or Early Purple.......-.. 
MSMIaN gs... essteke eebislee wien 
Sharp's Emperor........-.-. 
Shiston’s, Barly, .0:.\srwiesio nos 
Shailer’s White Damson...... 
1 a aE 3 iw atereels 
Hiamese.. ss... 


Shropshire ss cine siecle aeare 
Bt. James Quetsche. ..-....- 
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PLUMS. 
Page Page 
368 | Simiana........ ssaehansol, ciate een 
394 | Small Green Gage... .eeeseree 406, 
894 | St. Maurin... . <0 siadeine seid see 
877 | Steers tibia wien pile ee alate meme 
BBO: | CMIBBC LS. acai an,ois Mlenenisn aioe ae 
393 | Sucrin Vert. Hage eae rae, 
Superiour Green Gage....... 364 
893 | Sweet Damson......see00+0- 404 
393 | Sweet Prune,.......es0es -o. 898 
393 | Swiss Plum..... asta. Oaeees 
893 | Thomas, . '.,.is,- a<taeeiote aieldte GODR 
394 | Trouvee de Voueche ........ 398 
397 | Zrue Large German Prune... 393 
394 | Turkish Quetsche .........- 393 
369 | Vert Bone: icc aoe sioietoOw 
405 | Veritable Imperatrice..... »-- 859 
200 | Maman «a6, 32 5 «,2'mc bares ee 398 
394 | Violet Perdriy GON, adem ««. 401 
894 | Violet de Tours ......... 120 3 er 
366 | Violet Perdrigon........ --+. 366 
404 | Violet Queen Claude ........ 868 
394 | Violet Diaper...........02- 316 
895 | Violette Hative..........- --. 391 
B95 | Willette. oi. <acictlentoee solatoidieOOD 
370 | Virginian Cherry........... 875 
$62 | Washington. 5% <..s.0,<010 deel. oO. 
AO WM AKA. 5 a esse ayararcest see aeenee 
AOD Waterloo o:...0s:0.0,008 Sid cic eae 
894 | Wentworth o. 00. saiveas'weaae eOen 
895 | White Imperatrice........... 899 
405 | White Magnum Bonum....... 899 
868 | White Apricot......... esteien 406 
395 | White Perdrigon ....... wees 405 
895 | White Damson..... suneteie! eee, 
895 | White Empress . coscecee O09 
895 | White Hog..... a kiinincle so eeeae 
368 | White Primordian... us voces 88D 
861 | White Mogul. ...00:..000 sdelde O00 
373 | White Imperial...7......... 399 
370 | White Holland ....... aaeeenee 
395 | White Gage ....... 2 section ae 
896 | White Prune Damson ....... 405 
895 | White Damascene ..........- 405 
396 | White Gagersicic ...cates ona ... 364 
897 | White) Gages i<..0,./% aon aisle ibomteniae 
SIG: | Wilkinsom 2j-j5)<).,ocmetnre od oelehOD 
876 | Wilmot’s Green Gage....2.-. 862 
382 | Wilmot’s New Green Gage... 362. 
371 | Wilmot’s Late Green Gage... 362 
397 | Wilmot’s late Orleans......+- 882 
404 | Woolston’s Black Gage....... 400 
397 | Yellow Gage, Prince’s........ 372 
397 | Yellow Gage..........+-+008 400 
397 | Yellow Egg ..... Sistah eo teleleleyalemeeees 
403 | Yellow Magnum Bonum...... 59% 
AQ’ | Wellow Apricot. cicero ten 401 
408 | Yellow Perdrigon .........:+ 879 
AQ5; | ZUEERCR GS oc soiatstoratopnpaldier ate eer . Bua 
$78 | Winter Damson........-.. 378 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Page 
Aberdeen Beehive .......... 681 
Aberdeen ....... Pelee Hoos 
Admiral Dundas .:.....0.80.. 672 
a ae Be ate Ps oa 0 672 
Alice Maude ...... Oe ck Oete HOLE 
American Scarlet...... Beate re Oey 
Atkinson's Scarlet .......00 681 
Austrian Scarlet......... sh) 
Bishop’s Orange ....... vane GTS 
Maeslepp ts, NCW. 26. ses <5 cake «a he 
Black ey. Leela inte Pere oge 


BBC EIUIRE. ois n acinus ane OEE 
Black Imperial .. yovalsneigiaete see Oe 


Wi00d Pine... oa... a deans 682 
BOstOn PINE) os. cede ws ate 000 
POPTUPSMMONCED:), soca yolk Soe oe 673 
Bsrrohton Pine. 6.0. acu . 673 
Brewer's s Emperor..... . 679 
Buisson des Alps Blane. “he... 684 
art's New Pine... oosiede~s.s< 670 
Pars SOCOM. Je eict ok. ches 673 
Burr's Old Seedling... Saisie sevarerete 673 
Burr's Staminate.. BS airs 673 
TEED t GOONS ccvvaias destveratatire Sea iB 
UROL TE 2G w cushotcies aoa/eate wie © 682 
Caperon Royal... « fates BOL 
Caperon He “rmaphrodite. Ue mR 684 
MEPPUTEUIANIG ner cream, tratsicks aiacapsus ute 679 


Common Rouge....se...00e- 633 
Commun sans Filets......00. 684 


Cox’s Seedling....... Ben k sisee Old 
Crescent Seedling..... aeinlarers OSU: 
MrTOTSON CONE J... ve cieiale s oles are 670 
My Stale POAC, ..s dejeceretoeistere 673 
MGS HITS 2s 55) 5;0,¢,cielfalave Robaeve'ete 674 


Des Alpes & Fruit Rouge | ra mOse 
Des Alpes de Tous les Mois a 

Fruit Rouge, dc.......4. 
Des Alpes de Tous les Hois a 

Fruit Blane, &e......... 683 
Des Alpes sans Filets........ 684 
Des Bois d Fruit Rouge...... 683 
Des Alpes & Fruit Blanc. .... 683 


683. 


Popiiord Pine’ ji. sie saver Heise c 680 
Miadem 5/5) <15.505.20's niateladelslavora 674 
Doble Bearing... o0scsecee. 684 
Down toners. eemeiens oe. 680 
Duc de Brabant...........-. 674 
Din dees.) ais ya « dials ohebetaie - 680 
Duke of Kent....... cwiesine st OOU 
TDUL CIDE TIES Cryo a sie twa aril qeeeenoe 
Early Virginia....... sale arate GILL 
Early Prolific Svarlet..... «++ 680 
Eberlein’s Seedling ......... 680 
CS ONe 6 ig 5-150 2K Wetaseivgge Woy OOO 


[EGS ipa eae ne AR Re TO (1) 
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Page 
English Red Wood .......... 683 
Pi-Basket, 0.0.0... 0. oe sce 
Fraisier Vert....... are sie arene OR 
French Musk Hautbois. Jen een O84 
Germantown ....... AP aren efit! 
one aerate e Js se (OTA 
Globereen cen 5 ace eres. Siatare late, TOSHE 
Globe Scarlet... alonle ma aeaente sre 1000 
Goliath. 2.2% . sieie wwibe tie saturate, GNA. 
SD Le aertase, OO2 
Green Strawberry. Dsthets aati 685 
preen AlHNE.. Jie wilee set 685 
(LECT ON EG Rea a Biase etiahe | 685 
Green Woods a oan. ee oe . 685 
Greenwell’s New Giant ...... 685 
Greenwell’s French. ......... 685 
Grove End Scarlet .......... 681 
Hovey’s Seedling. ..... uy OWL 
Banker wa sels ds Sone CHS 
Hooper’s Seedling......... .. 681 
HUUGSON Go 'c\ aaen ea Neue 675 
Hudson Bay ere eae, car sty Oue 
Huntsman’. <3 meee atten 681 
Imperial Crimson ........... 675 
Imperial Scarlet...... wists a'ate c) OLE 
DOW Ay sein BS. cod wohl gree Hooton uNGhe 
Jenny’s Seedling........... » 671 
Menny, Lind asccckettn eee 675 
Keen’s Pistillate.. . pUdkolaibheeraepe OOH 
Keen’s Seedling............. 676 
Keen's Black Pine........... 676 
Knight's Seedling............ 680 
La Liegoise. .... Sf OSE 
Large Early Scarlet. safeta ealele aONOL 
Laie Probfic. Sialebigtelatna etc cre aren 
Ete Scarlet..6o. oewa oie te OVD 
he Baron. iyiccenncy AO ee 676 
Lizzie Randolph...4..'....... 68] 
Longworth’s Prolific.:....... 671 
McAvoy’s Extra Red ........ 676 
MMeAyoy's: Nosh) acietees con cerOrG 
M’Avoy’s Superior ....... Rice oil 
BM Ary! Ss NOD. avn dda se OEl 
Mayomensing......... eile sO 
Mammoth ....... Sisietprel Greece -- 681 
MELON eicisces 4 Tolae ec eon 
Methren Scarlet. SASS Soho vee O86 
Methren Castle ........0. sive COG 
Monroe Scarlet......... see Oe 
Mottier’s Seedling........... 681 
Monthly, without Runners.... 684 
Myatt’s Deptford Pine....... 686 
Myatt’s British Queen ....... 673 
Murphy's Child..... seceeees 676 
Musk Hautbois.........00. 684 
Necked Pine .............., 876 
Newland’s Mammoth........ 682 
Nova Scotia Scarlet ......... 686 
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Page Page 
Old Pine, or Carolina ........ 682 | Western Queen ....... sole See 
Old Scarlet Pine......+..++. 682 | Wilson’s Albany ...... 679 
Old Scarlet oie ves «6 GB2i) Willey s:..../eit a was Bg wont =p ca 
Omer Pacha. cisseecsc vs cee O87 | Wilmot’s Superb ...... 0.556 668 
Orange Prolific... .......3.+2 677 | Yellow Chili........ Ree ods 685 
Orange Hudson Bay...-... -- 673 | Young’s Seedling. ..+....++++ 674 
Patagonian SS RETROL TOONS .. 685 | York River Scarlet.........+ 675 
Peabody’s New Hautbois . waee 684 
Pennsylvania ........ sities ee MORL 
ene Agile is oa'<'s stain Sista ONG 
Bichon: Piney te cicge tie Raeiscae eis ROM POMEGRANATES. 
Powdesed Pune ....000-%- 2 = OSD 
Prince Albert. .....%....... 682] Double Red....... «je. dulss wre ee 
Prince of Orleans..........- 682 | Double White ...........2.. 699 
Prince’s Climax........... .. 677 | Grenadier a Fruit Douz osere oe 
Prince of Wales........+.... 677 | Sub-acid fruited...7... Shei aeg ee 
Prince’s Magnate ..........- 677 | Sweet-fruited ..........00+++ 699 
Prolific, or Conical........ ... 684} Variegated Flowered......... 699 
POU soo, enyclwia toys augue Tota) 682 | Wild, or Acid-fruited..... oo. 699 
Profuse Scarlet............-: 682 | Yellow-flowered...........+- 699 
Red WWOOM sc cleres 2 sccicleeieeusagnel Oe 
Red Alpine....... arlete sree wie ei Ors 
Red-Bush Alpine....... wees 684 QUINCES. 
Red Monthly Strawberry. Seed 33) 
Richardson’s Harly..........- 682 | Apple-shaped Quince ...... .. 653 
Richardson’s Late.......... - 682 | Chinese Quince.........2-¢0+ 654 
Rival Hudson....... ---++++ 677 | Coignassier Maliforme....... 653 
Ross’s Phoenix......---- --++ 677| Coignassier de Portugal...... 658 
Roseberry ......--. seeceeee 682 | Coignassier Pyriforme ...... 653 
TLOUISSON - co.cc ve cess oajos'e 684 | Cydonia SAPONICE . 2. sos wees 654 
SEOUL Ye aiai aia else ots) -Wnarane eos -e--. 678 | Cydonia Lusitanica ........ . 653 
Scarlet Nonparcil ........... 678 | Cydonier sub v. Pyriform..... 653 
Scarlet Melting ..... Sayleetate ts 682 | Cydonia Sinensis.......+-. .. 654 
Scarlet Cone ..... eee seeseee 678 | Cydonia v. Maliformis ....... 658 
Scott’s Seedling.........-. ao, GS | Japan Quince. . oy .. sisie ctw ini ODE 
Scotch Pine Apple. seaccnese G10) Oblong Quince... 0. 5 sis sfeei JOR 
Scotch Scarlet .......0+ee0++ 682] Orange Quince .....+-. wee 658 
Schneicke’s Seedling.......+. 671 Pear-shaped Quince ......... 658 
SMLET ccje.50 ale mfr sgthe schaiesko <p 682 | Portugal Quince............. 653 
Sir Harry.....----.-eeeee sa Gs Purus SAPONtCG. . 00-0226 eee 654 
Southampton Scar Cae «e+ 676 | Rea’s Seedling. ......s.s00-- 658 
Stoddard's Alpine .....+.0+-- 683 | Van Slyke. .....eececseeree 608 
Swainstone’s Seedling...... -. 683 


Triumph de Gand..........s- 678 

Trollope s Victoria .......+++ 678] RASPBERRIES AND BLACKBERRIES. 
True Chili... c55-+ +221 scene 685 

Unique Prairie...... «+++ - 676 1. Raspberries. 

Victorian. 5 occ eice oe cicneae oe - 678 

Vicomtesse Hericart de Thury 679 | American Red........+e.+02 657 
Walker’s Seedling.........-. 672] American Black .......2..+. 658 


Ww ashington cadences LID | AULWECUs. acon sce ce ue ole ane 
Warren's Seedling ......+e++ 676 | Antwerp Red.......... feb e's OOD 
White Wood........... .«-e- 685} Antwerp Yellow....... Ee wie | 
White Alpine..........++--+- 683 | Autumnal Raspberries........ 661 
White-Bush Alpine........- 684] Barnet ........... wi diehiya ist = ig OSI 
White Monthly .. -.sse-0- 683 | Belle de Fontenay..... Bie,ayae a OO 
White Monthly, without Run- Black Raspherry..... sa eee 

Dapper wie metic --+ 384 | Brinckle’s Orange..... wo ew ob 


| American White .......... (58 
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Page 
Brentford Cane.............+ 658 
Rubus Occidentalis.......... 658 


135 (ES eee Rice gsitels teak 657 
eee 661 
Gale Walder, oo. oi.i5s,00 eeiee.a «0, 6O8 
Common Black-Cap ....... .- 658 
Common Red ..... Sire wiwietae se GON 
CORE oS SSE ree 658 
Goansatls Prolifie A re 658 
Cornwall's Seedling ....... .- 658 
Gretnn Re dag: <see eet a ~.. 658 
Oushing .3.... phatthayatotataarel ste . 659 
Double Bearing ............. 661 
> aati Yellow....... 657 
HBB Lp nde ShcA I alcca Wlaieea's whacet@ cies 659 
English Red . Ce oa wi GOT 
PPE Rtn, se casa savese dn shal wieverere “OOO 
Franconia dave Stale athe at Se navehs 659 
MERE eq tie, 5, ae aisite is bie ..- 659 
Framboisier a& Gros inaiains 657 
WG sys, «clots ess. fee ou PO aRG 
General Patterson..... Aner: 660 
Howland’s Red Antwerp...... 657 
Knevett’s Giant........ avatar O00 
Knevett’s Aniwerp ....... aeenGon 
Write Liberia ses cated een 66L 
Large Fruited Monthly... Rige aoe 661 
Large Red Fishery bade weeentsq 658 
Lord Exmoutl’s ..... ase GOS 
Magnum Bonum...........+. 560 


Merveille de Quatre Saisons, 70 O08 
New Red Antwerp.......++++ 657 
Nottingham Scarlet......... 560 


Northumberland Fillbasket.. 
Ohio Everbearing.. 
Ohio Raspberry... Joke 
Old Red ae 
Orange.. se 
Perpetual Beari ing.. 
Red Prolific 
River's New Lar ge aie 
Thimble-Berry. . See 
dM rh atas Ge) gaat At wen eye ee 
True Red Antwerp... cae 
WACTOMIas. cota e cai ee no 
Vice-President French..... sig 
Wine oi ce cera atl ha Sate 
White Antwerp ii. céceves ice 
WOORWSIG).-)scace dane 
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Bush Blackberry........... 
MDEWHETEY <0, ccia, 0 dataremhs ote 
Dorchestercnkcasserenice ess 
Heh) Blackberry skicstee viawrs 
DOUtOT A Sanaa 8 oe ess 
Low Blackberry ise onic serene 
New Rochelle ......... aye ate 
Newman’s Thornless......... 
Rubus Canadensis......se10s 


Peuhus Valles ee, osc eeees 
Seacor’s Mammoth. sitet Sa cae 
Trailing Blackberry ......... 
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Aimond, its nativity, 231; uses of, 232; its cultivation, 232; varieties, 238, o:na 
mental, 235. 

American Blight, 66. 

Annual pruning of peach trees, 595 (note). 

Aphis, the Woolly, 66. ee 

Apple, its history, 56; where best naturalized, 57; its uses, 57; its quality, 58; propa- 
gation, 59; grafting, 17; soil and situation for, 59; planting and cultivation 
of apple orchards, 60; the bearing year, 61; pruning, 61; insects destructive 
to, 62; how to destroy, 63; gathering and keeping, 67; varieties of, 69; for 
ornament or preserving, 228; selections for different latitudes, 230. 

Apple Borer, 63. 

Apple Worn, 66. 

Apricot, uses and cultivation of, 235; liable to disease, 236; curculio fatal to fruit, 
236; varieties of tree, 286; ornamental varieties, 242; varieties adapted fer 
cold climates, 242. 

Ashes, a cure for peach borer, 597. 

Aspect of fruit trees, 50. 

Bark Louse, the, 66. 

Bats, useful as destroyers of insects, 56. 

Bending down limbs, to produce fruitfulness, 34, 

Berberry, description of, 243; its use and culture, 243; varieties of, 248. 

Birds, as destroyers of insects, 55. 

Black Gum, fatal to plum trees, 357. 

Black Walnut, 348. 

Blackberry, culture and varieties of, 662. 

Blight on Apple Trees, 67. 

Budding, 19; proper season for, 20; shield and American shield budding, 21; reversed 
shield budding, 23; annular budding, 23. 

Butternut, 348. 

Canker Worm, the, 64. 

Caterpillar, 63; to destroy, 64. 

Cherry, its history, 244; uses of, 245; gum of the, 245; as shade trees, 246; soil and 
situation for, 246; propagation and cultivation, 247; classes of, 248; orna- 
mental varieties, 279; selection of as to ripening, 281; hardy kinds, 281. 

Chestnut, 349. 

Chamomile to destroy insects, 54. 

Cider, how to make, 68. 

Citron, the, 695. 

Coal Tar, a remedy for grubs, 54, 

Qompoaition for wounds in pruning, 32, 
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Codling Moth, 66. 

Crab, wild species of, 57. 

Cranberry, description of and value, 287 ; its culture profitable, 268, 

Cross-breeding, 9. 

Curculio, 853; habits of, 854; how to destroy, 355. 

Currant, its history and use, 282; propagation and culture, 282; varieties of, 288 
ornamental, 286. 

Curl, the, in peach trees, 604. 

Cuttings, to propagate by, 26. 

Cucumber Bug, the, 686. 

Duration of varieties, 701. 

De Candolle, remarks on decay of varieties, 702. 

Deep planting to be avoided, 45. 

Disbarking and ringing, 34. 

Eyes, or Buds, to propagate by, 27. 

Fig, its history, 288; its secret blossom, 289; propagation, 289; soil and culture, 289 
oiling the fruit, 290; varieties, 291. 

Filbert, varieties of, 349. 

Fire Blight, 412. 

Frozen-Sap Blight, 414. 

French Standard Names, key to, 711. 

Fruit, production of new varieties, 1. 

Fruitfulness increased by root-pruning, 82; by bending the limbs, 34. 

Glands of the Peach, 606. 

Gooseberry, description and uses of, 294; propagation and culture, 295; varieties, 296; 
list of new English, 298; selection of, for garden, 299. 

Grafting, uses of, 12; proper time for, 18; scions selected, 13; stock for, 18; theory of, 
14; confined to certain limits, 14; its manual operation, 15; splice and tongue 
grafting, 15; cleft grafting, 17; grafting the vine, 18; saddle grafting, 18. 

Grafting Clay, 19. 4 

Grafting-Wax, 19. 

Graft, its influence on the stock, 26. 

Grape, history of, 299; uses and soil, 800; propagation, 801; culture of foreign, 302; 
renewal system, 303; culture under glass, without heat, 304; soil for vinery, 
804; pruning, 805; routine of culture, 806; thinning the fruit, 306; culture 
under glass, with fire-heat, 807; construction of vinery, 807; the border, 308; 
the spur system of pruning, 8069; diary of Mr. O Johnson, 810; insects and 
diseases peculiar to, 817: varieties, 818; selection of foreign for cold vinery, 
346. 

G.ape Beetle, 382. 

Hickory Nut, 348, 

Hybridising, 9; limits of, 10. 

Inoculating Fruit Trees, 19. 

Insects, remarks on, 51; to destroy by hand-picking, 52; larve, or grubs, 53; salt, 9 
remedy for, 53; to destroy in the winged state, 53. 

{Insect Blight, 413. . 

Knight, his mode of raising new varieties, 701 ; his theory on the decay of varieties, 7ui. 

Knots Disease, fatal to plum, 856. 

Layers, propagating by, 28. 

Laying in by the heels, 47. 

Lemons and Limes, 694. 

Lime, a cure for peach-borer, 597. 

Loams, best adapted for plantations, 48 

Longevity of Peach Trees, 595 (note). 

Longworth, Mr. N., his zeal in grape culture, 831, 

Madeira Nut, 348. 

Manure for fruit trees, 45, 

Melon, its history and culture, 686; insecta attacking, 686; Persian, culture of, 687: 

varieties, 687. 
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Mildew in grapes, 382. 

Mice, to prevent girdling trees, 710. 

Moths, how to destroy, 54. 

Mulching, 45. 

Mulberry, habits and varieties, 847; the ever-bearing, 347 

Nectarine, its history and culture, 644; curculio an enemy to, 644; varieties 645. 

Noyes, Darling, remarks on the yellows in Peach, 599 (note). 

Nuts, European Walnut, Hickory nut, Filbert, 348 ; Chestnut, 849 ; the Chinquapin, 319 

Olive, history and uses, 695; propagation and culture, 696; varieties, 697. 

Orange, history and uses, 691 ; soil and culture, 692; insects on, 692: specific against, 
693 ; varieties, 693. 

Peach, its history, 588; uses, 590; prepagation, 591; soil and situation, 591; pruning, 
593; training, 594; insects and diseases, 595; yellows in, 597; symptoms, 

' 59T: cause, 599; remedy for, 603; varieties, 604; classification of freestones 
and clingstones, 606; curious or ornamental varieties, 642; selection of choice 
sorts, 643; hardy sorts, 648; selection for the South, 644. 

Peach Borer, 596; remedy for, 596. 

Pear, history of, 407; its nativity, 408; extraordinary specimen of tree, 408; uses of, 
408; gathering and keeping, 409; propagating, 410; soil, situation, and cul- 
ture, 411; diseases of, 412; insect blight, etc., 418; selection to ripen in suc- 
cession, 585; for cold climates, 585; for dwarfs or quince stocks, 585; foreign 
varieties, 586. 

Persian Melon, culture of, 687. 

Planting deep, bad effects of, 45. 

Plum, history and use, 350; propagation and culture, 852; soil, 353; insects and 
diseases, 353; curculio or plum-weevil, 353; how to destroy, 354; varieties 
classed, 858; ornamental varieties, 406; selection of choice sorts, 406; varie- 
ties, 419, 

Plum Weevil, 853. 

Pomegranate, history and uses, 698; propagation and culture, 699; varieties, 699. 

Position of fruit trees, 48. 

Potash Wash for fruit trees, 710. 

Preparing soil for fruit-trees, 43. 

Propagation of Varieties, 12; by cuttings, 26; by layers and suckers, 28. 

Prunes, to make, 851. 

Pruning, to promote growth, 29; to induce fruitfulness, 82; annual, produces longevity 
in peach trees, 595 (note). 

Quenouille training, 36. 

Quince, its history and use, 651; p: opagation, culture, and varieties, 652; ornamenta 
varicties, 654. 

Quince Stocks to dwarf pears, 411. 

Rabbits, to prevent girdling trees, 710. 

Raspberry, its habits, uses, and culture, 665; varieties, 656. 

Remedies for Blight, 417. 

Renewal Training of Vines, 308. 

Ringing and Disbarking, 34. 

Rivers, Mr., on Root-pruning, 32. 

Root-pruning, 83. 

Salt, used to destroy insects, 58. 

faddle-grafting. 18. 

Scale Insect on Orange, 692. 

Scions, to select, 18. 

fea Air, effects of, on fruit trees, 709. 

Seedlings, to raise, 5. 

Bhortening-in, mode of pruning the peach, 88, 

Shellac, for wounds in trees, 82. 

Blug-worm, 419. 

Smells will drive away winged insects, 53. 

Boil, best for fruit-trees, 48, 
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Soft-Soap, for stems of trees, 710 

Species of Fruit Trees, 3. 

Spurring-in, training the vine, 302. 

Stopping the bearing shoots of the vine, 303. 

Strawberry, history and uses, 664; propagation and soil, 665; modes of culture, 665; 
fertile and barren plants, 667; varieties, 669; sorts superseded, 679; Alping 
e.‘d wood strawberries, 683; hautbois strawberries, 684; Chili strawberries, 
685; green strawberries, 685. 

Suckers, ;ropagating by, 29. 

Stocks, for grafting, 18; their influence on graft, 24. 

Taking up Trees, 42. 

Thorn, the, good stocks for pear trees, 410. 

Tobacco-Water, remedy for insects, 54. 

Toads destroy insects, 56. 

Training, remarks on, 35; its objects, 86; conical standards and quenouille training, 
86; fan training, 39; horizontal training, 40. 

Transplanting, remarks on, 41; best season for, 41; preparing the places, 43; proper 
size for, 46; laying in by the heels, 47. 

Trellis, use of, for the vine, 303. 

Trenching, to improve soil, 50. 

Vallies, objectionable for fruit trees, 51. 

van Mons’ Theory, 5. 

Varieties, to produce new, 8; tendency to change, 4; influence of grafting on, 5; Van 
Mons’ method of raising new, 5; cross-breeding, 9; propagation of, 12; remarke 
on the duration of, 701 ; Knight’s theory on the decay of, 702; effects of climat¢ 
on, 703; to restore decayed, 708, 

Vine, grafting the, 18; culture of, 302. 

Vinery, cheap mode of building, 804; for fire-heat, 307 ; diary of culture, 310. 

Vineyard Culture, 331. 

Water Melon, its uses, culture, and varieties, 689. 

Wash for stems of fruit trees, 710. 

Weevil, attacks plums, 353. 

Whale-oil Soap, to destroy insects, 54. 

Wild Plum, varieties indigenous, 850. 

Woolly Aphis, the, 66. 

Wounds made in pruning, composition for, 32. 

Yellows disease of, in Peach, 527; symptoms, 597; cause, 599; remedy, 8, 
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